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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

This,  the  initial  issue  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Review, 
presents  in  full  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla- 
tion, held  at  Washington,  December  30-31,  19 13. 

As  at  the  meeting  in  191 2,  the  crucial  question  of  labor 
law  enforcement  and  administration  was  placed  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  discussion.  No  one  can  read  the  able  address 
of  Chairman  Frank  P.  Walsh  of  the  Federal  Industrial 
Relations  Commission  without  the  conviction  that  the 
country  is  awaking  to  its  industrial  problems,  nor  the  ad- 
dress of  Chairman  Crownhart  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial 
Commission  without  realizing  that  at  least  one  method  of 
solving  those  problems  has  entered  upon  an  era  of  promise- 
ful  development.  In  the  absorbing  discussion  which  closed 
this  opening  session  further  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  practical  workers  and  economists  of  national 
standing. 

Professor  Willoughby's  timely  contribution  on  The 
Philosophy  of  Labor  Legislation,  with  its  eloquent  plea  for 
the  curbing  of  unworthier  types  of  liberty  as  an  essential 
to  the  creation  of  true  liberty,  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  growing  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  state  and 
national  sickness  insurance  gives  added  point  to  the 
thoughtful  suggestions  in  this  direction  made  by  such  close 
students  of  the  subject  as  Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  W.  L. 
Chandler  and  James  M.  Lynch,  who  presented  respectively 
the  views  of  the  legal  profession,  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  trade  unionists,  while  insurance  actuaries  and  other 
experts  added  much  in  the  way  of  valuable  data  and 
criticism. 

More  than  usual  interest  was  aroused  by  the  session 
on  working  hours  in   continuous    industries,  for  which 
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William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  presiding 
officer  set  the  key-note  in  his  declaration  that  "tired  men 
are  partly  poisoned  men"  and  therefore  less  efficient  and  a 
source  of  expense  in  industry.  The  movement  towards  a 
hygienic  working  day  cannot  fail  to  gather  strength  from 
the  remarkable  array  of  evidence  in  its  favor  presented  by 
the  subsequent  speakers  and  by  the  many  who  participated 
in  the  informal  discussion. 

Much  important  information  on  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation and  its  committees,  and  on  general  developments 
in  the  field  of  labor  legislation,  will  be  found  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  annual  business  meeting.  The  re-election 
to  the  presidency  of  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager  of 
Columbia  University  brings  again  to  the  post  of  highest 
responsibility  an  untiring  worker  for  the  advancement  of 
progressive  labor  legislation,  while  early  members  will  be 
glad  to  learn  of  the  election  as  honorary  president  of  Pro- 
fessor Henry  W.  Farnam,  our  first  executive  and  this  year 
Roosevelt  professor  at  Berlin. 

Acknowledgement  is  given  to  Dr.  Lee  K.  Frankel  for 
permission  to  reproduce  the  charts  used  to  illustrate  his 
remarks  on  sickness  insurance.  To  Professor  Charles 
Richmond  Henderson  a  word  of  appreciation  is  due  for  his 
scholarly  translation  of  the  international  documents  on 
social  insurance,  labor  legislation  and  unemployment,  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  this  Review. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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THE  FEDERAL  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  COMMISSION 


Frank  P.  Walsh 
Chairman,  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 


About  two  years  ago  the  country  was  shocked,  as  it  had  been 
many  times  though  perhaps  not  so  deeply  before,  at  the  phenomenon 
presented  on  the  Pacific  coast,  when,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  criminal  trials  ever  held  in  this  country,  the  defend- 
ants arose  and  announced  that  they  wished  the  trial  to  go  no 
further,  that  they  were  guilty  of  a  series  of  acts  which  struck  hor- 
ror to  the  heart  of  the  civilized  world.  Closely  following  the  con- 
fession, came  the  usual  period  of  hysteria.  Upon  one  side  was  made 
the  charge  that  thus  could  be  seen  the  foundation  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  violence  and  a  disregard  for  law;  on  the  other  side,  men 
who  had  acted  as  heroes,  as  many  believed,  in  the  cause  of  industrial 
freedom,  declared  that  the  affair  was  but  an  excrescence  upon  the 
body  of  labor;  and  another  great  portion  of  the  people,  sullen,  al- 
most menacing,  declared  that  it  was  but  a  move  in  a  social  revolu- 
tion which  was  bound  to  come  before  justice  would  be  established 
among  men. 

Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  Los  Angeles  disclosures  was 
the  trouble  in  the  textile  industry,  during  which  charges  were  made 
that  the  law,  the  very  foundation  of  the  safety  of  society,  had  been 
used  in  an  unfair  manner,  to  oppress  those  who  were  striving  for 
industrial  freedom.  Out  of  this  contrariety  of  thought,  out  of  the 
smoke  of  the  battle  of  that  stressful  time,  came  the  movement  for 
the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Commission. 

To  find  the  purpose  of  the  commission  I  do  not  go  to  the  creating 
law,  for  there  I  have  only  the  stilted  language  of  the  statute.  For  the 
heart  of  the  law  I  go  to  the  discussion  had  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  certain  patriotic  men 
called  upon  their  government  to  go  into  this  matter  in  a  business- 
like manner,  without  bias  and  without  prejudice,  and  to  determine 
the  cause,  if  that  were  possible,  of  industrial  unrest,  of  the  irrita- 
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tion  that  seemed  to  be  dividing  houses,  that  seemed  to  be  dividing 
men  who  should  be  brothers,  that  seemed  to  be  dividing  a  state 
which  we  were  proud  to  call  for  over  a  century  the  exemplar  of 
human  liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  discussion 
before  that  committee  we  find  that,  stripped  of  all  side  issues,  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  speaking  through 
their  Congress,  that  this  conmiission  should  endeavor  independently 
of  either  house  of  Congress,  independent,  aye,  of  the  executive  of 
the  nation,  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  causes  of  this  irritation, 
and  then  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  those  measures  which  they  believed  might  ameliorate  the 
conditions  that  we  all  deplore  so  greatly. 

There  was  some  delay  in  the  organization  of  the  commission.  It 
passed  through  the  closing  days  of  the  last  administration  without 
formation,  and  only  at  this  hour  have  we  succeeded  in  getting  down 
to  the  real  work  of  adopting  a  program  to  perform  the  labors  which 
we  know  the  nation  must  expect  of  us.  Of  the  commission's  three- 
year  term  of  life  under  the  original  statute,  one  year  and  a  half 
has  already  expired.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  the  first  year 
of  $100,000,  with  a  report  from  the  Congress  committee  suggesting 
that  the  entire  work  should  have  an  appropriation  of  $500,000. 
But  so  vast  is  the  work  before  us  that  we  might  stay  in  session  for 
the  balance  of  our  natural  lives,  and  we  might  spend  millions  of 
the  government's  funds,  without  covering  the  entire  field.  There- 
fore, the  problem  before  the  commission  to-day  is.  How  much  of 
this  field  may  we  cover,  how  much  of  a  critical  investigation  shall 
we  make  of  those  causes  of  irritation  that  seem  patent  to  us  and, 
while  fundamental,  are  yet  close  upon  the  surface? 

Throughout  our  investigation  I  believe  that  we  must  have  our 
minds  focussed  on  the  question.  What  makes  for  industrial  unrest? 
As  the  question  has  been  put  by  one  of  the  fathers,  if  not  the 
father,  of  the  commission.  Why  the  strikes?  Why  the  boycotts? 
Why  the  lockouts?  Why  the  violence?  Why  the  charge  of  in- 
justice on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  sometimes  upon  the  part  of 
the  employer?  I  believe  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  commission 
to  approach  this  question,  not  as  a  commission  of  constitutionalists, 
not  as  a  commission  of  lawyers,  not  as  a  commission  of  would-be 
statesmen,  but  as  a  commission  of  human  beings,  to  get  at  the  facts, 
and  to  suggest  the  remedy,  constitutional,  l^fal,  or  otherwise. 
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If  our  investigations  reveal  a  condition  that  causes  industrial  un- 
rest, that  causes  industrial  waste — which  of  course  affects  us  all 
and  calls  forth  industrial  unrest — ,  it  will  be  the  function  of  this 
commission  to  declare  the  facts  and  its  conclusions  thereupon.  If 
answer  is  made,  "These  ills  of  which  you  speak  grow  out  of  inher- 
ent defects  in  the  present  economic  system,"  we  ought  to  reply, 
"So  much  the  worse  for  the  present  economic  system."  If  it  is 
pointed  out,  as  it  has  been  in  many  instances,  that  the  remedial 
legislation  suggested  by  our  inquiry  is  unconstitutional  or  that  it 
would  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  state,  and  that  therefore  it  cannot  be  worked  out,  we  should 
say,  "So  much  the  worse  for  a  society  which  has  laws  and  is  bound 
by  a  constitution  that  forbid  the  things  that  make  for  social  justice." 
Therefore,  I  say  that  we  should  approach  our  problem — ^and  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  we  will  approach  it — as  human  beings,  stat- 
ing what  the  facts  are,  stating  what  we  believe  the  remedies  ought 
to  be.  Theoretically,  at  least,  we  are  all-powerful.  Through  our 
voices,  or  the  voices  of  a  portion  of  us,  comes  the  law,  and  any 
situation  which  results  in  social  injustice  will  be  taken  care  of,  I 
hope,  by  a  new  common  law  code,  based  upon  social  considerations, 
and  if  that  code  nms  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  of  the  states,  then  with  the  machinery  at  hand  we 
will  amend  or  abolish  that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  state. 

Fundamental  to  all  progress,  I  believe,  is  the  principle  of  cooper- 
ation. Was  ever  anything  truer  in  the  industrial  world  than  that  the 
injury  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all?  The  workman  who  loses  his 
1^  is  not  only  stricken  personally  but  brings  woe  upon  his  family 
and  ultimately  affects  aJl  society.  He  is  injured.  The  family's 
standard  is  endangered.  The  work  that  his  employer  was  trying 
to  do  is  retarded.  Finally,  he  must  be  cared  for,  by  individuals,  by 
the  industry,  or  by  the  state.  The  woman  working  at  a  machine 
which  requires  her  to  bring  down  her  foot  so  hard  and  so  often  that 
her  health  is  destroyed,  becomes  in  a  similar  way  a  burden  upon 
society.  If  a  man's  wages  are  held  below  sufficiency,  he  becomes 
dependent.  The  most  startling  thing  we  read  in  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Labor  is  the  immense  number  of  men 
in  this  country,  probably  a  majority,  who  are  working  below  that 
minimum  wage  necessary  to  provide  for  a  small  family.    Such  a 
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condition  strikes  at  the  very  life  of  the  state  itself.  Furthermore, 
due  to  unemployment,  inadequate  employment,  or  only  seasonal 
employment,  we  hear  of  a  great  migratory  body  of  workers  said 
to  be  going  through  the  country  to  the  number  of  five  or  six 
million  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  industrial  waste  and  unrest  which 
are  already  being  splendidly  grappled  with  by  many  who  have  ap- 
peared before  our  commission,  and  which  have  been  urged  upon  the 
commission  for  consideration.  The  commission  is  as  yet  in  its 
formative  stage;  we  have  not  yet  adopted  a  program;  but  enough 
has  been  done  for  me  to  say  that  for  the  solution  of  our  problems 
we  intend  to  use  the  sympathy  and  intelligence  of  all  forward  or- 
ganizations. We  will  attempt  to  correlate  all  that  has  been  done 
along  the  lines  of  improved  conditions  in  the  industrial  field.  We 
purpose  to  take  an  impartial  view,  as  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible 
to  the  human  mind,  of  every  question,  so  that  when  we  answer  those 
questions  to  the  country  we  may  have  a  foundation  of  fact  to  which 
all  women  and  men  may  repair.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  en- 
lightened citizenship  of  the  country,  we  indulge  the  hope  that  we 
will  assist  in  a  forward  step  in  the  present  splendid  onward  march 
of  humanity  toward  a  free  city,  a  wise  state,  and  a  just  nation. 
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LABOR  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  THROUGH  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE ORDERS 


C.  H.  Crownhart 
Chairman,  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 


Labor  laws  are  enacted  under  the  police  power  of  government. 
The  police  power  is  the  inherent,  sovereign  power  of  every  state  to 
regulate  the  conduct  of  men  and  the  use  of  property  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Whenever  the  public  welfare  demands  legislative  action 
to  regulate  labor  conditions  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the  police 
power  inherent  in  government  is  sufficient  to  justify  such  action. 
The  only  requirements  are  that  the  legislative  rule  must  concern 
the  public  welfare  and  must  be  reasonably  appropriate  to  remedy 
the  existing  evils.  To  determine  the  necessity  for  action  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  remedy  is  primarily  a  legislative  function. 
Courts  may  not  disturb  or  set  aside  such  laws  except  where  the 
laws  are  found,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  to  exceed  all  reasonable 
necessity  for  such  action. 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

It  may  seem  trite  to  repeat  the  expressions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  of  the  police  power  and  the 
authority  of  the  legislative  body.  But  so  many  state  courts  view 
every  effective  exercise  of  the  police  power  by  the  legislature  as  a 
cardinal  sin,  especially  in  cases  where  there  is  no  appeal,  that  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  again  and  again  to  these 
ftmdamental  principles  so  forcefully  and  eloquently  expressed: 

"Under  the  powers  inherent  in  every  sovereignty,  a  government  may 
regulate  the  conduct  of  its  citizens  toward  each  other,  and  when  necessary 
for  the  public  good,  the  manner  in  which  each  shall  use  his  own  property." 
(Munn,  94  U.  S.) 

**The  police  power  may  be  put  forth  in  aid  of  what  is  sanctioned  by 
usage,  or  held  by  the  prevailing  morality,  or  strong  and  preponderant 
opinion  to  be  greatly  and  immediately  necessary  to  the  public  welfare." 
(Bank  Guarantee  Case,  219  U.  S.) 

"While  the  cardinal  principles  are  immutable,  the  methods  by  which  justice 
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is  administered  are  subject  to  constant  fluctuation.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  inflexible  and  diffi- 
cult of  amendment  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  deprive  the  states  of 
the  power  to  amend  their  laws  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
citizens  as  they  may  deem  best  for  the  public  welfare  without  bringing 
them  in  conflict  with  the  supreme  law  of  the  land".    (Holden  Case,  169  U.  S.) 

The  constitutions  are  made  "for  an  undefined  and  expanding 
future,  and  for  a  people  gathered  and  to  be  gathered  from  many 
nations  and  of  every  tongue." 

Incidental  Powers 
The  power  to  legislate  on  any  given  subject  carries  with  it  the 
power  to  make  legislation  effective  by  any  means  that  are  appro- 
priate to  that  end.  Let  a  labor  law  be  a  valid  exercise  of  l^slative 
power,  and  the  legislature  may  enact  appropriate  means  and  meth- 
ods for  enforcing  such  law.  Such  action  is  by  no  means  a  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power,  but  merely  the  means  of  expression  of 
the  legislative  will.  This  principle  has  for  so  long  been  acted  upon, 
and  such  extensive  powers  of  administration  have  been  granted 
and  exercised  imder  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  that  now  it 
would  seem  well  settled.  As  illustrating  the  exercise  of  adminis- 
trative powers,  we  have  the  health  boards  promulgating  rules  of 
quarantine ;  banking  and  insurance  departments  exercising  large  and 
comprehensive  discretionary  powers  ;•  railroad  rate  commissions  de- 
termining and  establishing  reasonable  rates;  customs  departments 
making  rules  and  regulations  as  to  collection  of  revenues,  and  labor 
departments  making  and  enforcing  rules  of  safety.  These  ad- 
ministrative methods  have  long  been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  Reasons  for  Administrative  Rules 
The  reasons  for  administrative  rules  and  methods  were  long  ago 
plainly  stated  in  McCullough  v.  Maryland,  and  nothing  more  need 
be  said.  The  legislature  cannot  cover  all  the  multitude  of  details 
of  administration.  It  is  impossible  to  express  in  any  general  law  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  to  which  the  law  applies.  Laws  as 
enacted  by  the  legislature  must  really  be  broad  and  comprehensive 
and  include  only  general  rules  of  action. 

Delegation  of  Legislative  Power 
In  placing  administrative  powers  with  a  commission  or  board, 
care  should  be  exercised  not  to  delegate  to  such  body  legislative 
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power,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  constitution  is  reserved  to  the 
l^slature.  The  legislature  must  lay  down  the  public  policy;  it 
must  enact  the  law,  that  is,  the  rule  of  conduct.  But  having  com- 
prehensively covered  the  subject  by  an  explicit  statement  of  public 
policy,  having  clearly  expressed  the  legislative  intent  in  general 
terms,  it  may  leave  the  application  of  the  rule  to  facts  subsequently 
to  be  found  by  the  administrative  board  or  commission.  This  was 
established  in  the  Field  case,  which  is  the  law  on  the  subject  to-day. 
Given,  then,  the  right  under  the  police  power  to  enact  labor  legis- 
lation, the  legislature  may  lay  down  the  rule  of  action  broadly  and 
comprehensively.  To  illustrate,  the  legislature  may  provide  that 
all  places  of  employment  shall  be  safe  for  the  employees  therein, 
including  their  comfort,  health  and  moral  wellbeing;  that  women 
and  children  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  such  long  hours,  nor  at 
such  times,  nor  under  such  conditions,  nor  in  such  places  as  will 
endanger  their  life,  health,  comfort  or  moral  wellbeing;  that  no 
building  dedicated  in  whole  or  in  part  to  a  public  use,  shall  be  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  endanger  the  life,  health  or  comfort 
of  employees  or  the  public  resorting  thereto;  and  that  women  and 
minors  shall  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  a  wage  insufficient  to  main- 
tain such  women  or  minors  in  decency  and  comfort. 

NW,  having  enacted  these  broad  rules  of  public  policy  as  to 
certain  conditions  affecting  labor  and  the  public,  the  legislature 
may  create  an  administrative  board  with  powers  of  investigation, 
to  determine  the  facts  by  order  or  by  rule,  which  determination 
shall  be,  in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
facts,  and  after  a  reasonable  period  of  limitation,  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  facts.  Again  to  illustrate,  the  administrative  board 
may,  first,  determine  as  a  fact  what  conditions  of  employment  are 
safe  and  what  are  not  safe;  second,  how  many  hours  women  or 
minors  may  work,  and  under  what  conditions,  with  safety  to  their 
health  and  ccMnfort;  third,  when  and  under  what  conditions  public 
buildings  are  safe  or  tmsafe;  fourth,  what  wage  will  maintain  the 
workers  in  decency  and  comfort  under  the  special  circumstances  of 
employment.  When  the  board  has  made  and  declared  its  findings 
of  fact,  the  legislative  rule  becomes  immediately  applicable  to  the 
f^cts  as  found. 

This  method  is  just  the  reverse  of  court  procedure.  The  facts  as 
to  particular  matters  are  determined  in  advance.    It  is  not  necessary 
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to  wait  until  a  man  is  killed  to  determine  the  fact  as  to  whether 
the  employment  is  safe,  as  the  courts  are  obliged  to  do,  repeating 
the  process  with  each  death.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wait  tmtil  the 
child  or  woman  is  ruined  in  health,  morals  or  intellect  before  the 
fact  of  the  safety  of  the  place  of  employment  is  determined.  We 
need  not  wait  for  the  building  to  fall  down  upon  the  public  before 
it  shall  be  declared  unsafe  and  its  use  prohibited. 

Jurisdiction  of  Courts 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  must  not  be  overlooked.  Courts 
are  as  jealous  of  their  jurisdiction  as  the  lover  of  his  sweetheart, 
and  in  the  last  analysis,  what  the  courts  say  goes,  right  or  wrong, 
unless,  as  was  done  in  New  York  recently,  the  people  retire  the 
judge  and  amend  his  constitution  at  the  same  time.  Legislation 
should  be  shaped  to  meet  every  possible  reasonable  objection  on 
the  ground  of  infringing  the  "due  process  of  law"  provision.  The 
determinations  of  the  board  should  be  subject  to  court  review,  not 
necessarily  as  to  findings  of  fact  but  as  to  whether  the  order  fol- 
lows the  fact  and  is  within  the  powers  conferred  on  the  commission 
by  the  legislature.  This  review  should  not  be  had  in  case  of  vio- 
lation of  an  order  but  only  in  a  direct  action  to  set  aside  the  de- 
termination or  order  of  the  board.  It  may  be  provided  in  the 
law  that  when  the  determination  of  the  board  is  made  and  the  order 
declared,  unless  court  review  is  asked  for  within  a  certain  reason- 
able time  the  determination  and  order  shall  be  conclusive.  Other 
things  may  be  added  to  the  law  to  suit  different  conditions,  but 
these  essential  principles  should  not  be  overlooked  in  framing 
legislation  of  this  kind. 

Is  THE  Method  Desirable? 

Following  these  principles,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of  1905 
enacted  the  rule  as  to  railroad  rates  that  "all  such  rates  should  be 
reasonable."  What  is  a  reasonable  rate  is  a  question  of  fact.  The 
legislature  created  the  railroad  commission  to  determine  the  fact  in 
the  first  instance  and  to  establish  that  fact  by  order.  This  act  has 
been  sustained  in  the  courts. 

Following  this,  in  191 1  the  legislature  applied  the  same  principle 
to  labor  legislation.  It  had  been  found  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  legislature  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  safety 
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l^slation.  The  elements  of  safety  in  industry  are  so  many  and 
so  complex  that  details  could  not  be  expressed  in  the  law  without 
vital  omissions  and  often  without  bad  mistakes  of  inclusion.  Safety 
in  industry  was  found  to  be  an  expert's  problem  quite  as  much  as 
fixing  rates  of  public  utilities.  So  the  legislature  laid  down  the 
simple  rule  that  all  places  of  employment  must  be  safe,  and  "safe" 
was  defined  to  mean  "such  freedom  from  danger  to  the  life,  health 
or  safety  of  employees  or  frequenters  as  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment will  reasonably  permit."  Then  the  legislature  created  the 
means  appropriate  for  enforcing  the  rule.  It  created  an  industrial 
commission,  with  the  duty  of  determining  the  facts  as  to  safety  and 
promulgating  such  facts  by  order.  The  order  is  really  the  decla- 
ration of  the  legislative  rule  as  applied  to  the  particular  fact  found. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  duties  the  commission  is  given  full  powers  of 
investigation.  Provisions  for  the  employment  of  factory  inspectors 
and  experts  were  made,  and  funds  were  supplied  for  a  safety 
exhibit.  A  statistical  department  was  created  and  all  accidents 
are  required  to  be  reported  to  the  commission  on  forms  provided 
by  it.  The  order  of  the  commission  is  made  prima  facie  valid. 
Such  orders  can  be  set  aside  only  by  direct  action  against  the  com- 
mission, and  in  such  actions  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  de- 
fends the  commission.  The  action  to  set  aside  the  order  must  be 
commenced  within  thirty  days  after  its  publication,  otherwise  the 
order  is  conclusive.  Failure  on  the  part  of  an  employer  to  comply 
with  an  order  is  punishable,  and  in  a  prosecution  on  such  failure 
the  only  question  to  be  determined  is  "Has  the  order  been  complied 
with?"  The  order  cannot  be  attacked  in  such  proceeding.  Thus 
the  usual  difficulties  of  prosecution  and  in  obtaining  convictions  are 
obviated 

Before  entering  an  order  the  commission  should  be  required  to 
make  investigation  and  findings  of  fact,  and  the  order  should  be 
based  upon  the  facts  found.  The  legislature  may  make  the  findings 
of  the  commission  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  or  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  fact,  to  be  set  aside  only  in  a  direct  proceeding  for  that  pur- 
pose The  power  of  full  investigation  and  full  initiatory  investiga- 
tion is  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  board.  It  is  this 
distinctive  feature  that  gives  the  commission  its  greatest  measure  of 
usefulness. 
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Education 

The  Wisconsin  commission  has  the  authority  to  publish  bulletins 
for  the  information  of  all  concerned.  In  this  way  it  is  able  to 
bring  home,  to  those  aflfected  by  its  orders,  knowledge  of  the  orders 
and  of  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  employee  under  them.  The 
orders  are  direct,  simple  and  easily  understood.  Good  laws  are 
based  on  justice  and  reason.  When  people  understand  the  justice 
and  reason  of  laws  it  is  not  hard  to  secure  enforcement.  It  is  the 
principle  of  the  common  law  that  everybody  is  supposed  to  know 
the  law,  but  this  rule  is  a  very  palpable  fiction  in  fact.  Few  people 
know  the  laws,  especially  those  classed  as  mala  prohibita.  People 
must  be  educated  as  to  the  law  itself,  and  as  to  the  reason  of  the 
law  as  well.  The  reason  for  the  general  legislative  rule  is  ap- 
parent. All  places  of  employment  should  be  safe.  But  for  the 
orders  dealing  with  particular  factors  of  safety  there  is  room  for 
divergence  of  opinion.  In  issuing  the  bulletins  containing  the 
orders,  methods  of  carrying  out  the  orders  are  explained  and  are 
often  illustrated.  The  commission  does  not  require  any  safeguard 
which  cannot  be  proven  to  be  practical,  nor  does  it  require  any 
which  the  commission  cannot  show  how  to  install. 

Democracy  of  the  Commission 

A  commission  should  not  be  bureaucratic  or  autocratic.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  be,  and  may  be,  very  democratic.  No  pride  of 
position  should  keep  it  away  from  industry  itself.  It  should  see 
the  wheels  go  'round ;  it  should  see  the  man  at  work ;  it  should  know 
the  life  of  industry  as  it  is;  it  should  call  to  its  aid  the  men  who 
do  things,  and  who  are  affected  by  its  orders.  Its  information 
should  be  first  hand.  Then  its  orders  need  not  be  speculative  or 
theoretical  but  practical  and  to  the  point. 

Methods  of  the  Wisconsin  Commission 

The  Wisconsin  commission  has  representatives  of  employers'  as- 
sociations, workmen's  associations,  insurance  companies,  and  ex- 
perts from  the  department,  selected  as  a  committee  on  safety  to 
draft  tentative  orders.  The  members  of  the  committee  are  clean- 
cut,  practical  men  of  affairs.  They  approach  the  subject  earnestly 
and  devote  much  time  and  attention  to  it.  Specialists  are  called  in 
from  time  to  time  to  deal  with  particular  subjects.    The  tentative 
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orders  are  drafted,  printed,  submitted  to  all  employers  and  others 
interested,  and  criticisms  are  invited.  A  hearing  is  granted  where 
any  interested  party  may  make  objections.  The  tentative  orders  are 
then  revised  and  adopted  by  the  commission.  Additions  and  alter- 
ations are  made  from  time  to  time  as  necessity  requires.  We  now 
have  twenty  general  orders  common  to  all  industries;  five  general 
orders  applicable  to  woodworking  establishments;  five  as  to  safety 
in  laundries;  three  as  to  sanitation  in  laundries;  fifty-three  as  to 
safety  of  elevators ;  eighteen  as  to  ventilation  and  exhaust  systems ; 
six  as  to  shop  lighting;  and  twenty  as  to  toilet  rooms  and  general 
sanitation.  Orders  are  in  course  of  preparation  covering  the  sub- 
jects of  a  building  code,  outside  construction  work,  electrical  con- 
struction, and  boiler  manufacture,  installation  and  operation. 

As  has  been  noted,  all  of  these  orders  have  the  force  and  eflfect 
of  law.  Framed  in  simple  language  and  published  in  bulletin  form, 
they  are  furnished  to  every  employer  of  labor  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient so  that  all  foremen  and  superintendents  may  have  copies. 

Results 

The  result  of  this  plan  of  enforcement  of  safety  orders  has  been 
excellent.  No  prosecutions  have  been  necessary  in'  a  period  of  two 
years.  Extensions  of  time  to  comply  with  the  orders  have  been 
granted  by  the  commission  as  the  occasion  required.  Employers 
and  employees  have  actively  cooperated  with  the  commission  to 
secure  safety,  and  the  standard  of  safety  in  Wisconsin  is  now  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  yet  the  em- 
ployees are  but  obeying  and  carrying  out  the  details  of  law  which 
they  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  creating  and  making.  They 
obey  the  law  because  it  is  their  law  and  because  they  appreciate  and 
understand  the  reason  and  justice  of  its  provisions.  With  us  the 
workmen's  compensation  act  is  an  added  incentive  for  a  high 
standard  of  safety.  The  act  is  administered  by  the  industrial  com- 
mission. Not  only  does  the  employer  have  to  pay  compensation 
when  his  employee  is  accidentally  injured,  but  if  the  injury  results 
from  failure  to  conform  to  the  commission's  orders,  15  per  cent  is 
added  to  the  injured  workman's  compensation  as  a  penalty.  Like- 
wise employees  are  required  to  obey  the  commission's  orders  on 
pain  of  15  per  cent  reduction  of  compensation  if  injury  results  from 
their  failure.  We  note  that  a  campaign  for  safety  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  compensation,  and  that  it  is  through  compensation  that 
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employers  realize  more  than  ever  before  that  it  is  better  to  safe- 
guard life  and  limb  than  to  pay  for  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

Labor  Legislation 

There  are  many  phases  of  labor  legislation  all  correlated  and 
properly  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction  for  effective  administra- 
tion.   Some  of  these  may  be  enumerated: 

Safety,  including  freedom  from  accidental  physical  injury,  free- 
dom from  industrial  disease,  ventilation  to  preserve  health,  light  to 
preserve  sight,  and  exhausts  to  remove  dangerous  dusts,  fumes 
and  gases. 

Compensation  for  loss  of  wage,  and  medical  attendance  because 
of  accidental  injury  or  industrial  disease. 

Limitations  as  to  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children,  and 
in  some  cases  as  to  men. 

Limitations  as  to  employments  of  women  and  children. 

Apprenticeship  contracts  for  minors  to  prepare  for  the  skilled 
trades. 

Employment  offices  to  aid  in  the  proper  distribution  of  labor. 

Living  wage  for  those  unable  to  safeguard  themselves  in 
bargaining. 

Arbitration  and  mediation  to  prevent  strikes  and  lockouts  and 
promote  industrial  peace. 

Investigation  to  promote  industrial  welfare  by  education. 

Statistics,  compiling  and  analyzing  facts  in  order  that  proper 
deductions  may  be  drawn. 

Publications,  to  disseminate  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions 
for  the  benefit  of  those  directly  concerned  and  of  the  public  as  well. 

In  all  of  these  functions  the  power  to  issue  rules  and  orders  is 
of  prime  importance  to  the  securing  of  administrative  efficiency. 

Organization  of  Board 
To  get  the  benefit  of  combined  judgment,  three  members  will 
suffice,  and  to  get  prompt  action  and  direct  responsibility  probably 
three  members  are  better  than  a  larger  number.  Continuity  is  best 
secured  by  long  terms,  the  members  being  classified  to  go  out  of 
office  at  different  times. 

Recall 
Provisions  as  to  recall  by  the  people  or  by  the  legislature,  or  re- 
moval by  the  governor,  may  be  included  in  the  law  in  order  to 
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make  the  board  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people.  The  board 
should  be  made  an  agency  of  the  people  to  do  directly  for  them 
those  things  which  they  cannot  well  do  individually. 

Opportunity  of  Industrial  Board 
There  is  a  great  opportunity  for  industrial  boards  to  render  real 
service  to  the  people  in  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  facts.  It  is 
more  facts  and  less  precedent  that  are  needed.  We  should  look 
after  the  man  before  the  gun  as  well  as  the  man  behind  the  gun. 
We  need  foresight  as  well  as  hind  sight — ^prevention  more  than 
remedies. 

A  distinguished  statesman  of  our  day  has  said: 

'^The  judiciary  alone,  of  all  our  institutions  of  government,  has  enjoyed 
for  many  years  almost  complete  freedom  from  hostile  criticism.  Until  very 
recently,  this  branch  of  our  government  stood  above  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  in  popular  esteem.  Unresponsive,  and  unresponsible 
to  the  public,  the  courts  dwelt  in  almost  sacred  isolation. 

''Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  public  has  begun  to  turn  critical 
eye  upoh  the  work  of  the  judges.  The  people  in  their  struggle  to  destroy 
special  privileges  and  to  open  the  way  for  human  rights  through  truly 
representative  government,  found  barrier  after  barrier  placed  across  the 
way  of  progress  by  the  courts.  Gradually  the  judiciary  began  to  loom  up 
as  the  one  formidable  obstacle  which  must  be  overcome  before  anything 
substantial  could  be  accomplished  to  free  the  public  from  the  exactions  of 
oppressive  monopolies  and  from  the  domination  of  property  interests.  A 
new  problem  entered  into  the  movement  toward  democracy — ^the  problem 
of  removing  the  dead  hand  of  precedent  from  the  judiciary  and  infusing 
into  it  the  spirit  of  the  times.  So  the  people,  in  their  need,  dropped  the  un- 
questioning veneration  which  custom  had  fostered  as  a  shield  for  the 
judges,  and  began  to  examine  into  the  tendencies  and  practices  of  the  courts. 

"Such  an  examination  is  certain  to  have  a  wholesome  effect  Courts 
should  have  no  more  to  fear  from  honest  criticism  than  do  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  Judges  arc  public  servants.  Their  acts  are  public  acts. 
In  a  self-governing  nation,  neither  courts  nor  their  decisions  can  properly 
remain  above  and  beyond  the  control  of  the  sovereign  citizens.  Judges  can- 
not perform  their  high  function  in  the  public  interest  unless  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  public  needs  and  are  responsive  to  the  public  will. 

"The  judiciary  has  grown  to  be  the  most  powerful  institution  in  our 
government  It,  more  than  any  other,  may  advance  or  retard  human 
progress.  Evidence  abounds  that,  as  constituted  to-day,  the  courts  pervert 
justice  almost  as  often  as  they  administer  it  Precedent  and  procedure 
have  combined  to  make  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  The 
regard  of  the  courts  for  fossilized  precedent,  their  absorption  in  technicali- 
ties, their  detachment  from  the  vital,  living  facts  of  the  present  day,  their 
constant  thinking  on  the  side  of  the  rich  and  powerful  and  privileged  classes. 
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have  brought  our  courts  into  conflict  with  the  democratic  spirit  and  purposes 
of  this  generation.  Moreover,  by  usurping  the  power  to  declare  laws  un- 
constitutional and  by  presuming  to  read  their  own  views  into  statutes  with- 
out regard  to  the  plain  intention  of  the  legislatures,  they  have  become  in 
reality  the  supreme  law-making  and  law-giving  institution  of  our  govern- 
ment. They  have  taken  to  themselves  a  power  it  was  never  intended  they 
should  exercise;  a  power  greater  than  that  entrusted  to  the  courts  of  any 
other  enlightened  nation.  And  because  this  tremendous  power  has  been  so 
generally  exercised  on  the  side  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  few,  the  courts 
have  become  at  last  the  strongest  bulwark  of  special  privileges." 

No  class  of  our  people  has  suffered  so  much  from  judicially  de- 
clared public  policy  and  "the  dead  hand  of  precedent"  as  the  in- 
dustrial masses.  Employers  and  employees  have  suffered  from 
misdirected  efforts  of  the  court  to  protect  property  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  welfare. 

Let  the  industrial  boards  seek  out  and  declare  the  truth  with 
wisdom,  without  fear  or  favor,  and  they  will  do  much  to  secure 
industrial  prosperity.  When  judicial  suggestions  would  substi- 
tute the  "dead  hand  of  precedent"  and  "technicalities"  for  the  vital 
facts,  let  the  boards  stand  by  the  facts.  If  so,  they  may  hasten 
the  day  when  the  judge  shall  not  only  have  the  "understanding 
heart"  but  "go  in  the  way  of  understanding". 
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Edward  T.  Devine,  Director,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy: 
I  wish  to  state  two  or  three  reasons  which  arise  in  my  mind  for 
the  failure  of  administration  in  our  several  states  to  contribute  as 
much  to  the  improvement  of  industrial  relations  as  we  might  per- 
haps reasonably  expect. 

The  first  reason,  I  believe,  is  the  general  inefficiency  of  state 
administrations.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  I  am  not 
speaking  about  Wisconsin,  but  about  the  forty-seven  other  states. 
We  do  not,  I  think,  need  to  go  to  Germany  or  to  other  European 
countries,  although  we  might  profitably  go  there,  to  find  a  standard 
by  which  we  could  measure  the  inefficiency  in  practice  of  many  of 
the  departments  of  our  state  governments.  We  may  compare  that 
efficiency  directly  with  the  far  superior  character  of  the  administra- 
tion machinery  of  our  own  federal  government. 

The  second  reason  why  I  think  we  are  not  getting  from  our 
state  administrations  as  much  help  as  we  might  in  adjusting  our 
industrial  relations  is  a  lack  of  industrial  law  in  our  several  states. 
I  refer  both  to  statutory  law  and  to  the  development  of  the  common 
law  by  the  orderly  and  natural  operation  of  the  courts.  Of  course 
enormous  changes  have  taken  place  within  the  last  half  dozen 
years  in  this  respect,  and  yet  we  are  still  not  very  far  away  from 
the  time,  when,  to  the  court,  an  industrial  relation  was  the  simple 
and  direct  personal  relation  between  a  master  and  a  servant  in- 
stead of  the  actually  existing  relation  between  great  industrial  cor- 
porations on  one  hand  and  organized  regiments  of  wage-earners 
on  the  other.  We  have  not  yet  readjusted  our  statutes  and  our 
court  decisions  to  the  new  situation.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  vital  and  necessary  functions  which  the  Commission  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  can  perform,  is  to  work  out,  of  course  only  for 
suggestion  and  for  whatever  use  the  several  states  wish  to  make 
of  it,  something  like  a  standard  or  model  law  defining  such  relations, 
and,  though  this  may  seem  a  venturesome  proposition,  even  to 
develop  something  like  a  law  textbook  of  judicial  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  problems  arising  in  industrial  relations.  The  commis- 
sion has  lawyers  among  its  own  members  and  it  could  employ  such 
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legal  expert  advice  as  it  might  wish,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
might  well  examine  the  federal  and  state  decisions,  collate  and  in- 
terpret them,  and  bring  them  into  such  definite  and  usable  form 
as  would  enable  coimsel  to  refer  to  it  as  an  authoritative  text- 
book, as  an  easy  and  ready  means  of  citing  the  cases  that  are 
pertinent  to  the  kind  of  discussions  that  arise. 

I  think  the  third  reason  is  a  lack  of  administrative  machinery.  I 
do  not  refer  entirely  to  official  machinery,  but  to  voluntary  machin- 
ery as  well,  such  machinery  as  is  represented  by  the  newly  estab- 
lished industrial  commissions  in  several  state  governments,  such 
machinery  as  is  represented  by  the  joint  board  of  sanitary  control, 
established,  for  instance,  under  the  protocol  in  the  needle  trades  in 
New  York.  The  necessity  of  dealing  properly  with  problems  of 
this  kind  is  a  field  of  exploration  and  discovery  upon  which  we 
have  only  begun  to  enter. 

John  R,  Commons,  University  of  Wisconsin:  Commissions  in 
this  country  have  hitherto  been  faculties  of  political  economy  which 
prepared  investigations  and  published  them,  and  the  legislatures  and 
the  people  were  never  able  to  find  out  what  conclusions  they 
reached.  I  myself  was  quite  active  as  an  employee  of  the  former 
industrial  commission  which  reported  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
I  received  a  very  highly  advanced  post-graduate  education  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  It  was  one  of  the  best  schools  that  I  ever  at- 
tended, and  I  made  out  a  graduate  thesis  on  the  subject  of  Immi- 
gration and  Trade  Unions,  which  you  will  find  scattered  through 
the  nineteen  volumes  of  the  report  of  that  commission.  Now,  if 
any  of  you  have  improved  your  minds  by  ccmsulting  those  investiga- 
tions, and  have  acted  upon  them  effectively,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
of  it.  I  have  been  waiting  ten  years  to  find  somebody  who  has  done 
something  as  the  result  of  the  revelations  which  that  commission 
made,  and  the  exhibition  of  situations  and  conditions  contained  in 
that  post-graduate  university  muckraking. 

Since  that  time  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  commissions.  I 
am  opposed  to  commissions  now,  except  when  I  am  on  one,  and  I 
still  am  opposed  to  them  when  I  am  on  them  if  they  do  not  do 
something  that  gets  somewhere,  that  gets  some  results,  and  that 
leaves  something.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  great  things 
for  this  Federal  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  to  do  is  to  get 
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the  cooperation  of  the  people  in  this  country,  of  the  interests  that 
are  clashing  and  fighting.  This  commission  goes  out  of  existence 
in  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  depending  upon  the  action  of 
G)ngress.  When  we  go  out  of  existence,  what  are  we  going  to 
leave?  We  may  leave  a  set  of  discussions  and  of  ii^vestigations  or 
of  doctors'  theses  to  be  filed  away  in  the  libraries.  But  if  we  have 
not  at  the  same  time  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  employers  and 
employees,  and  of  the  various  state  and  federal  departments  of 
labor,  in  conducting  these  investigations  and  in  reaching  the  con- 
clusions which  we  shall  reach;  if  when  we  expire  we  do  not  leave 
in  Congress  and  in  the  state  legislatures  and  in  the  various  groups 
of  lobbyists  who  appear  before  these  bodies  a  number  of  people  who 
know  exactly  what  our  recommendations  are,  who  know  that  the 
recommendations  are  practical  and  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted; 
if  we  have  not  so  educated  people  that  when  any  congressman  or 
member  of  a  legislature  proposes  an  amendment  to  our  recommen- 
dations tiiat  will  be  a  joker  and  kill  them,  the  people  will  have  ready 
the  argtmient  to  show  why  that  joker  is  a  joker  and  why  it  should  be 
cut  out — ^if  we  do  not  leave  behind  us  some  such  educated  and  inter- 
ested public  opinion  to  back  up  these  recommendations  or  propo- 
sitions, as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  rather  be  lecturing  to  my 
classes  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction,  and  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  they  will 
be  doing  something. 

But  this  commission  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  something  at 
the  present  time.  The  commission  has  to  deal  with  all  the  subjects 
that  relate  to  labor.  We  have  so  many  varieties  of  subjects  that  we 
are  at  present  in  a  state  of  expectancy.  We  have,  as  a  commission, 
no  ideas,  00  propositions,  no  consensus  of  opinion ;  and  of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  for  one  member  to  say  what  the  commission 
is  going  to  do.  It  does  not  intend  to  revolutionize  the  country,  and 
does  not  expect  more  than  the  country  is  able  to  do  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  does  expect  to  do  something. 

Question  from  the  audience:  I  understand  that  the  feature 
of  the  Wisconsin  compensation  law  requiring  the  payment  of  rea- 
sonable medical  expenses  has  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  I 
have  not  be«n  able  to  learn  just  why.  Was  it  on  the  ground  that 
that  was  an  administrative  order  which  involved  the  exercise  of 
Illative  power? 
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Mr,  Commons:  I  think  Mr.  Crownhart  would  be  the  one  to 
answer  that  question.  He  knows  the  technical  legal  part  of  the 
matter.  I  may  say,  however,  that  I  took  part  in  rendering  that 
decision  of  the  administrative  body,  and  I  think  it  was  a  correct 
decision  and  that  the  state  supreme  court  made  an  error  in  revers- 
ing it.  I  think  the  court's  decision  makes  it  very  questionable 
whether  injured  men  can  have  medical  assistance  promptly  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident.  It  seems  that  the  court  has  practically 
adopted  a  technical  rule  that  due  notice  must  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployer before  injured  men  can  get  medical  assistance.  There  are 
some  constitutional  rights  which  must  be  protected  by  due  notice 
and  public  hearing,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  when  a  man  is  bleeding 
to  death  we  ought  to  wait  for  medical  assistance  until  due  notice 
has  been  given  under  the  constitution,  to  protect  the  property  of 
the  employer  against  confiscation.  Consequently  I  am  in  hopes  that 
some  argument  may  in  the  future  be  presented  to  our  court  which 
will  illumine  it  on  the  difference  between  the  case  of  a  man  lying 
at  the  point  of  death  waiting  for  medical  assistance,  and  those  cases 
in  which  appeal  may  properly  be  made  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
tection of  private  property  against  confiscation  by  an  administrative 
commission. 

Question  from  the  audience:  What  results  have  been  ob- 
tained where  an  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  some  kind  of  a 
tribunal  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  Commons:  Two  English  speaking  countries  have  gone  to 
opposite  extremes  in  dealing  with  that  question.  New  Zealand, 
under  the  compulsory  arbitration  act,  takes  away  from  trade  unions 
and  employers'  associations  their  responsibilities  and  all  private 
initiative  and  turns  these  functions  over  to  the  state.  Great  Britain, 
on  the  other  hand,  under  the  trade  disputes  act  has  adopted  exactly 
the  opposite  method,  and  decided  that  the  state  will  entertain  no 
action  whatever  in  the  case  of  a  trade  dispute  to  restrain  either  the 
organized  laborers  or  the  organized  employers.  In  other  words,  it 
has  taken  both  organizations  out  of  what  we  would  call  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  act.  The  question  before  this  country  at  the  present  time 
is  which  of  those  two  positions  we  shall  take,  that  of  New  Zealand, 
which  incorporates  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  associations 
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as  branches  of  goveniment,  making  them  practically  the  bodies  for 
determining  the  wages  and  conditions  of  labor,  or  that  of  England, 
which  withdraws  the  court  altogether  from  control  over  these  or- 
ganizations except  when  they  conmiit  offenses  which  would  be  crimi- 
nal if  an  individual  committed  them,  and  where  the  mere  fact  of 
doing  an  act  in  combination  does  not  add  to  its  criminaUty.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  English  procedure,  in  which  the 
court  and  the  state  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  both  sides  have 
complete  opportunity  to  organize,  to  enter  into  trade  agreements, 
to  picket,  to  boycott,  to  blacklist,  to  lockout  and  to  do  all  of  the 
actions  which  in  this  country  are  debatable.  I  think  we  must  go  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other  extreme ;  I  see  no  middle  grotmd.  One 
reason  for  not  favoring  the  compulsory  arbitration  method  of  New 
Zealand  is  simply  a  practical  one.  When  a  union  violates  an  award, 
the  penalty  is  a  criminal  penalty — ^fine  or  imprisonment  These 
working  people  have  no  property  upon  which  to  levy  a  fine,  conse- 
quently you  must  imprison  them.  If  you  imprison  one  labor  union, 
another  labor  union  goes  on  a  sympathetic  strike,  and  you  will  have 
to  imprison  that  union;  and  then  the  next  union  goes  on  another 
sympathetic  strike,  and  you  go  on  until  you  have  imprisoned  the 
entire  labor  movement  of  the  country.  In  this  coimtry,  which  is 
run  by  popular  government  and  universal  suffrage,  I  doubt  whether 
such  a  method  would  be  successful. 

Question  from  the  audience:  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
compel  labor  unions  to  be  incorporated? 

President  Willoughby:  I  rather  think  we  are  getting  a  little 
far  away  from  the  topic,  and  if  the  speaker  will  allow  me,  I  will  rule 
that  question  out  of  order. 

James  A.  Lowell,  Chairman,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industries:  A  question  which  frequently  arises  in  connection  with 
industrial  commissions  is :  How  far  it  is  constitutional  to  delegate 
to  a  commission  the  power  to  carry  out  the  functions  which  are 
sometimes  called  legislative? 

When  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  adopting  their  constitu- 
tk)n  in  1780,  they  were  all  very  much  impressed  with  the  ideas  of 
cwitinental  writers  on  the  theory  of  government,  especially  those 
of  Montesquieu.    Montesquieu's  pet  theory  was  that  there  should  be 
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three  branches  of  government,  and  that  those  three  should  be  abso- 
lutely separate — ^the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  So 
it  is  put  in  one  of  the  clauses  of  what  is  known  in  Massachusetts 
as  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  there  shall  be  these  three  departments  and 
that  no  one  of  them  shall  exercise  the  power  of  the  others,  "to  the 
end  that  it  may  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

As  soon  as  the  government  in  Massachusetts  got  to  going  it  was 
seen  that  that  phrase,  which  looks  very  well  on  paper  and  is  very 
high  sounding,  was  largely  if  not  entirely  contradictory  of  the  facts 
of  history.  The  talk  that  is  now  made  a  good  deal  of  by  lawyers, 
of  there  being  these  three  departments,  no  one  of  which  can  exer- 
cise any  of  the  powers  of  the  other  departments,  is  really  largely  a 
mistaken  idea  of  the  way  our  institutions  have  grown  up. 

A  typical  case  which  arises  everywhere  is  that  of  the  functions 
of  a  board  of  health.  Technically  a  board  of  health  can  do  nothing 
except  what  the  legislature  tells  it  in  so  many  words  it  can  do.  As 
a  practical  matter  it  does  a  great  many  things  which  really  are  legis- 
lative or  judicial,  in  addition  to  its  purely  executive  functions.  And 
the  reason  it  does  them  is  that  it  has  always  done  them  in  English 
speaking  countries. 

That  is  the  rule  now.  No  one  need  be  afraid  that  the  question 
of  delegation  of  power  will  defeat  a  commission  like  that  in  Wis- 
consin; it  will  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  The  ftmction  of  such 
a  commission  has  never  been  better  stated  than  when  Professor 
Commons  summarized  it  as  putting  into  practical  operation  the  facts 
determined  through  constructive  research.  That  is  the  situation 
exactly.  A  rather  striking  case  occurred  in  Massachusetts  some 
years  ago.  It  was  desired  to  divide  Boston  into  two  districts  as 
regards  the  height  of  buildings.  The  legislature  passed  an  act  that 
in  one  district  in  Boston,  which  should  largely  be  a  business  dis- 
trict, the  height  might  be  125  feet,  and  that  in  the  other  district, 
which  should  be  largely  residential,  it  might  be  only  eighty  feet 
Then  it  gave  to  a  commission  of  three  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor 
of  Boston  power  to  say  what  the  limits  of  those  districts  should  be. 
This  way  of  doing  was  held  constitutional. 

Everjrwhere  in  this  country  we  have  railroad  rate  regulation,  in 
which  the  legislature  says  the  rates  shall  be  reasonable,  and  then 
gives  it  to  a  commission  to  determine  what  rates  are  reasonable,  and 
those  have  been  held  to  be  good  laws. 
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The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  in  several  cases  upheld 
the  power  of  G)ngress  to  delegate  to  a  board  or  commission  the 
function  of  determining  the  facts  necessary  for  the  application  of 
a  law  passed  by  Congress.  A  single  instance  will  suffice.  By  an 
act  of  Congress  it  was  provided  that  the  draw-bars  of  freight  cars 
should  be  of  uniform  height  and  that  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation should  designate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  proper  height.  The  height  thus  determined  was  to  be  the  legal 
standard.  This  method  of  determining  the  height  of  draw-bars  was 
held  to  be  constitutional. 

Thomas  I.  Parkinson,  Columbia  University:  "Administrative 
orders",  as  that  term  is  used  by  Mr.  Crownhart,  includes : 

(i)  Legislative  orders:  General  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
administrative  officers  in  pursuance  of  authority  delegated  by  the 
legislature.  For  example,  the  statute  creating  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission  requires  employers  to  provide  sanitary  places  of 
employment  and  authorizes  the  commission  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions declaring  standards  of  sanitation.  The  commission,  by  general 
order  No.  2017  required  "in  all  places  of  employment  not  less  than 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  space  must  be  provided  for  each  person".  This 
is  a  general  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  which  come  within  its 
provisions ; 

(2)  Executive  orders:  Specific  rules  or  notices  directing  a  par- 
ticular person  to  take  or  refrain  from  a  specified  action,  or  in  general 
to  comply  with  existing  law  whether  made  by  the  legislature  or  by 
the  executive  in  pursuance  of  delegated  authority.  For  example,  if 
John  Jones  overcrowds  his  factory,  the  commission  will  issue  an 
order  directing  him  to  comply  with  the  above  rule  by  reducing  the 
number  of  employees  in  a  given  space  so  that  there  shall  be  30a 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  employee. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  is  authorized  by  the  act 
creating  it  to  issue,  and  does  in  fact  issue,  both  legislative  and  execu- 
tive orders.  The  act  creating  the  commission  distinguishes  these  two 
classes  of  orders  by  the  terms  "general  orders"  and  "special  orders". 
The  treatment  of  both  classes  of  orders  issued  by  the  Wisconsin 
commission  under  the  general  term  "administrative  orders"  is,  I 
think,  confusing.  They  involve  totally  diflferent  considerations  of 
policy  and  of  law.     Mr.  Crownhart  shows  this  confusion  plainly 
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where,  in  discussing  the  procedure  of  the  Wisconsin  commission  in 
making  general  rules,  he  says  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  court  procedure. 
Of  course  it  is  the  reverse  of  court  procedure,  but  not  for  the  reason 
given  by  Mr.  Crownhart.  It  is  the  reverse  of  court  procedure  because 
it  is  legislative  procedure;  law  making,  not  law  interpreting  or  law 
enforcing.  Critically  comparing  it  with  court  procedure,  Mr.  Crown- 
hart  says,  "It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  until  a  man  is  killed  to  deter- 
mine the  fact  as  to  whether  the  emplo3rment  is  safe  as  the  courts  are 
obliged  to  do,  repeating  the  process  with  each  death."  This  observa- 
tion obviously  applies  only  to  employers'  liability  for  the  death  of 
employees.  Where  the  statutes  require  places  of  employment  to  be 
coiQstructed  or  equipped  in  a  particular  manner,  the  courts — ^if 
administrative  officers  and  prosecuting  attorneys  do  their  duty— do 
not  have  to  wait  until  somebody  is  killed  to  determine  that  such  places 
are  not  so  constructed  or  equipped.  Without  the  Wisconsin  pro- 
cedure, the  New  York  courts  in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  determine  whether  places  of  employ- 
ment are  constructed  or  equipped  in  accordance  with  the  labor  laws. 
These  questions  are  involved  in  every  prosecution  for  alleged  viola- 
tion of  the  labor  law,  and  this  is  true  wherever  there  are  labor  laws 
with  penalties  provided  for  their  violation. 

The  diflference  between  the  two  kinds  of  orders  is  brought  out 
clearly  by  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  recently  reorganized.  An  industrial  board  is 
authorized  by  express  delegation  of  the  legislature  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  carrying  out  the  general  provisions  of  the  labor  statutes^ 
while  the  commissioner  of  labor  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  labor 
statutes  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  industrial  board, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  enforcement  of  these  laws  to  issue  orders 
directing  compliance  therewith.  These  orders  issued  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  are  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term  "administrative 
orders".  The  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  industrial  board  are 
purely  l^slative  orders. 

As  I  have  said,  "legislative  orders"  and  executive  orders  involve 
different  questions  of  policy  and  of  law.  Some  of  the  important 
questions  of  policy  and  law  involved  in  legislative  delegation  to  ad- 
ministrative officers  of  the  power  to  make  general  rules  and  regula- 
tions, or,  as  I  have  termed  them,  "legislative  orders",  are : 
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(i)  The  need  for  an  agency  other  than  the  state  legislature  t# 
enact  detailed  rules  and  regulations ; 

(2)  The  ccmstitutionality  of  the  legislature's  delegation  of  its 
power; 

(3)  The  effect  as  law  of  the  rules  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
delegation; 

(4)  The  procedure  for  determining  the  constitutionality  of  the 
delegation,  the  question  whether  the  administrative  body  has,  in  the 
making  of  the  particular  rules,  exceeded  the  powers  delegated  to  it, 
and  in  a  general  way  the  reasonableness  and  validity  of  the  rule.  In 
the  absence  of  any  special  provision  all  of  these  and  like  questions 
would  be  determined  in  a  prosecution  in  the  inferior  courts  for 
violation  of  the  order. 

When  these  questions  have  been  determined  in  favor  of  a  "legisla- 
tive order"  and  its  validity  is  established,  it  is  in  precisely  the  same 
position  as  a  valid  statute  passed  by  the  legislature.  Like  such  a 
statute  its  enforcement  requires  determination  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  applies,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  applies,  and  the 
particular  action  or  non-action  which  it  requires  of  such  persons 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  important  problems  of  policy  and  law  involved  in  the  "execu- 
tive order",  or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Wisconsin  act  the  "special 
order",  are  quite  different,  and  generally  they  include : 

(i)  Should  administrative  officials  issue  orders  to  comply  with 
existing  law  whether  contained  in  a  statute  or  in  a  general  rule  made 
by  an  administrative  body  before  proceeding  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
tion of  such  a  rule? 

(2)  Assuming  that  such  orders  should  be  issued  either  as  prelim- 
inary to  prosecution  or  as  a  discretionary  substitute  for  prosecution, 
by  what  procedure  or  in  what  manner  is  the  validity  of  the  order  to 
be  determined — 

(a)  in  a  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  order,  or 

(b)  in  a  special  proceeding  prior  to  such  prosecution,  and,  if 
so,  of  what  kind? 

The  legality  of  such  an  order  involves  a  number  of  questions  of 
law  as  well  as  of  fact.  For  example,  does  the  statute  or  rule  under 
which  the  order  is  issued  apply  to  the  person  affected  by  the  order? 
Does  it  require  the  action  or  non-action  ordered?  Is  some  other 
action  already  taken  by  the  person  aflFected  by  the  order,  equivalent 
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to  the  action  ordered?  These  questions  must  be  determined  before 
any  one  can  be  punished  for  violation  of  the  order.  These  are  the 
questions  which  arise  in  every  prose^tion  for  the  violation  of  any 
law.  These  are  the  questions  which,  under  the  Wisconsin  act,  are 
taken  out  of  the  inferior  courts  in  which  prosecutions  are  brought 
and  are  required  to  be  raised  and  determined  if  at  all  in  special 
proceedings  had  first  before  the  industrial  commission  itself,  and 
thereafter  on  appeal,  if  demanded,  to  the  Dane  cotmty  court.  For 
example,  if  the  commission  orders  John  Jones  to  provide  300  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  employee  as  required  by  the  conunission's 
general  rule  above  referred  to,  Jones  must  petition  the  commission  to 
have  the  order  revoked  or  amended  or  he  must  comply.  If  he  fails 
to  take  the  special  proceeding  provided  for  testing  the  validity  of  the 
order  the  act  provide3  that  the  only  question  which  the  courts  are  to 
consider  in  a  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  order  is :  Did  Jones 
comply?    He  has  waived  all  objection  to  the  validity  of  the  order. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  Wisconsin  scheme  is  not  that 
the  commission  issties  legislative  and  administrative  orders,  but  the 
fact  that  special  proceedings  other  than  prosecutions  for  violation 
are  provided  for  testing  the  validity  of  the  commission's  general  and 
special  orders. 

The  general  purpose  of  these  special  proceedings  is  to  prevent  the 
raising  of  broad  technical  questions  of  law,  mechanics,  physics, 
chemistry,  etc.,  in  prosecutions.  The  inferior  courts  before  whom 
these  prosecutions  are  brought  cannot  and  ought  not  be  required  to 
attempt  to  pass  upon  such  questions.  Persons  affected  by  the  law 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  raise  such  questions  before  courts  of 
prosecution  but  should  be  confined  to  remedies  which  secure  a 
reasonably  eflFective  investigation  and  a  fairly  scientific  determina- 
tion of  the  questions  involved. 

There  is  need  of  a  careful  study  of  the  procedure  of  the  Wisconsin 
commission  in  the  enactment  of  general  and  special  orders,  of 
the  procedure  before  the  commission  and  afterwards  in  the  courts 
in  proceedings  to  test  the  validity  of  both  general  and  special  orders 
issued  by  the  commission,  and  of  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the  require- 
ments of  due  process  of  law  in  the  determination  of  the  validity  of 
the  general  and  the  special  order,  with  particular  reference  to  such 
questions  as 

(i)  The  power  of  the  legislature  to  require  such  questions  as  the 
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ccmstitutionality  of  a  del^;ation  of  legislative  power  to  an  adminis- 
trative board  to  be  raised  in  a  special  proceeding  prior  to  prosecution 
and  to  provide  that  failure  so  to  raise  it  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of 
the  right  to  object  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  delegation  in  a 
subsequent  prosecution  which  may  involve  criminal  punishment; 

(2)  The  right  of  the  person  affected  by  a  general  or  special  order 
to  have  at  some  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  right  to  a  jury  trial  on 
the  questions  of  fact  involved  in  determining  whether  he  has  violated 
the  law  before  he  is  punished  civilly  or  criminally  for  an  alleged 
violation. 

Mr.  Crownhart  refers  to  this  latter  phase  of  the  problem  when  he 
gives  warning  of  the  necessity  for  providing  due  process  of  law,  but 
he  does  not  indicate  what  he  thinks  constitutes  due  process,  or 
whether  the  Wisconsin  act,  which  makes  no  provision  for  a  jury 
trial,  conflicts  with  the  due  process  requirement 

The  Wisconsin  scheme  for  applying  to  the  labor  laws  the  commis- 
sion system  already  in  use  in  the  field  of  public  utility  law  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  in  recent  years  not  only  in  labor 
legislation,  but  in  the  whole  field  of  administration  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Crownhart  has  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of 
the  work  of  his  commission  and  optimistic  as  to  its  future. 
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W.    F.    WiLLOUGHBY 

President,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 


Careful  study  of  any  period  will  reveal  that,  behind  all  the  com- 
plex happenings  marking  such  period,  there  have  been  certain  funda- 
mental impulses,  certain  htunan  strivings,  of  which  the  happenings 
themselves  have  been,  in  great  part,  but  the  manifestations,  or  ex- 
pression in  concrete  action.  It  is  the  prime  function  of  the  historian 
to  discover,  explain  the  rise,  trace  the  development  and  make  known 
the  results  of  these  forces  which  have  dominated  mass  action  in 
the  past.  Only  as  this  is  done  do  the  myriad  of  events  which  make 
up  the  body  of  historical  data  assume  a  real  meaning,  and  historical 
narrative  become  other  than  a  dry  tabulation  of  detail. 

A  distinguished  historian,  E.  A.  Freeman,  has  well  said  that  if 
history  is  past  politics,  politics  is  present  history.  If  it  is  of  value 
for  the  historian  to  trace  out  and  place  in  their  true  light  those 
great  movements  of  the  past,  how  much  more  important  it  is  that 
the  student  of  present-day  politics  should,  by  a  similar  examination 
of  current  events  and  efforts,  seek  to  make  known  and  to  interpret 
the  forces  and  aspirations  now  dictating  the  collective  action  of 
peoples.  Just  as  history  has  little  significance  for  us,  except  as 
these  mainsprings  of  human  conduct  are  laid  bare,  so  present  politics 
will  fail  to  have  the  meaning  which  it  should  have,  unless  we  can 
have  clearly  in  mind  the  great  ends  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
which  present-day  collective  or  political  action  is  directed.  It  is  for 
us,  therefore,  students  and  practical  workers  alike  in  the  field  of 
politics,  occasionally,  at  least,  to  stop  and  ask  ourselves :  What  are 
the  motives,  the  fundamental  objects,  that  we  have  in  view  in 
proposing  and  advocating  concrete  measures  of  reform?  Have  we 
any  real  social  philosophy?  Can  we  claim  any  fundamental  end 
the  achievement  of  which  will  represent  a  gain  other  than  the  par- 
ticular improvements  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  specific 
measures  proposed?   If  we  have,  and  if  we  can  bring  them  home  to 
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the  people,  we  will  have  accomplished  a  great  step  in  the  campaign 
for  betterment  upon  which  we  are  engaged. 

If  we  reason  the  matter  out  carefully,  I  think  that  we  can  not 
fail  to  realize  that  any  great  reform  calling  for  political  action  has 
at  least  two  distinct  tasks  to  accomplish.  It  must  convince  the 
people,  and  their  representatives,  first,  that  the  specific  result  sought 
to  be  accomplished  is  in  itself  a  desirable  one;  and,  second,  that  this 
result  is  one  which  can,  and  should,  be  accomplished  through  po- 
litical action.  Patent  as  this  is,  I  think  that  too  often,  in  our  earnest 
strivings  to  accomplish  the  first,  we  lose  sight  of,  or  at  least  fail  to 
pay  due  attention  to,  the  second. 

It  has  now  been  a  matter  of  something  over  twenty-five  years  that 
I  have  been  earnestly  interested  in  the  great  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  industrial  conditions  and  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor.  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  no  field  of  social  reform 
has  in  the  past  appealed,  or  in  the  present  appeals,  more  to  me  than 
does  this  giving  to  labor  that  share  of  the  wellbeing  now  enjoyed 
by  other  more  fortimate  classes  of  which  it  is  at  present  so  largely 
deprived.  In  common  with  all  workers  in  this  field  I  have  welcomed 
the  improvements  which  have,  at  this  point  and  at  that,  been  ac- 
complished. I  believe  that  progress  has  been  achieved  and  that  a 
further  advance  is  inevitable.  To  this  extent  I  am  an  optimist.  It 
is,  however,  when  I  look  back  on  the  tremendous  eflForts  that  have 
been  put  forth  to  bring  about  these  few  and  isolated  achievements, 
and  the  time  that  has  been  required  for  their  accomplishment,  that 
I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  something  must  be  radically 
wrong  that  these  gains  should  have  been  secured  only  at  such  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  strength,  and  that  each  time  some  simple 
improvement  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  the  same  fight  has 
laboriously  to  be  fought  over  again. 

Reasoning  on  the  matter  in  this  pessimistic  mood,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
yet  performed  the  second  of  our  fundamental  tasks.  We  have  again 
and  again  asked  the  state  to  exert  its  sovereign  power  to  bring  about 
a  certain  condition  of  aflFairs  but  we  have  never  converted  the  people 
wholeheartedly  to  the  principle  that  the  determination  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  under  which  industry  should  be  carried  on,  and 
labor  performed,  is,  or  should  be,  a  prime  function  of  the  state,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  latter  is  performing  its  duties  properly  only 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  acting  upon  this  principle.    Essentially, 
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fundamentally,  therefore,  our  great  problem  is  a  political  one.  It  is 
that  of  bringing  about  a  change  in  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
people.  Could  we  once  accomplish  this,  the  battle  would  be  virtually 
won  all  along  the  line.  There  would  remain  but  the  comparatively 
easy  task  of  perfecting  the  technical  details  through  which  this 
general  principle  of  state  action  would  find  expression. 

Back  in  their  minds  the  American  public  are  still  dominated  by 
the  dogmas  of  laissez-faire  and  individualism  as  preached  by  the 
Manchesterian  and  utilitarian  schools  of  the  middle  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. They  still  are  influenced,  though  often  unconsciously,  by  the 
doctrine  that  all  resort  to  the  state  is  to  be  deprecated.  To  the 
conception  of  the  state  as  a  powerful  agent  for  the  accomplishment 
of  positive  good  they  lend  but  a  reluctant  ear.  As  Gambetta  said 
in  respect  to  the  opposition  new  France  was  encountering,  "Le  cleri- 
calisme,  voila  Vennemi"  so  the  modem  social  reformer  must  say  of 
this  attitude  of  mind  toward  the  function  of  the  state,  "There  is 
the  real  enemy  to  be  met" 

If  we  turn  to  other  countries  we  can  find  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
old  philosophy  remaining.  No  more  striking  evidence  of  this  funda- 
mental change  in  political  thought  is  aflForded  than  that  oflFered  by 
the  transformation  that  has  taken  place  in  the  political  principles  of 
the  Liberal  party  now  in  power  in  Great  Britain.  During  the  great 
liberal  period,  ushered  in  by  the  reform  act  of  1832  and  extending 
at  least  to  1874,  the  Liberal  party  stood  for  the  economic  doctrine  of 
laissez-faire  and  the  political  doctrine  of  individualism  as  urged 
by  the  most  extreme  of  the  Manchester  and  utilitarian  schools. 
From  this  position  the  party  has  made  a  complete  volte  face.  To- 
day it  stands  no  less  emphatically  for  the  new  conception  of  the 
state  as  an  agency  whose  full  power  should  be  exerted  for  the 
betterment  of  the  material  interests  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  characterize  this  change  as  one  from  in- 
dividualism to  collectivism  or  even  Socialism.  Collectivistic  it  cer- 
tainly is  if  by  that  we  mean  the  recognition  of  social  rights  and 
duties  and  the  use  of  social  or  collective  action  to  meet  them.  That 
it  is  anti-individualistic  in  the  sense  of  laying  little,  or  less,  em- 
phasis upon  the  desirability  of  individual  freedom  and  initiative,  is 
wholly  incorrect  Modem  liberalism,  in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  England,  looks  to  state  action  as  the  means,  and  the  only 
practicable  means  now  in  sight,  of  giving  to  the  individual,  all  in- 
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dividuals,  not  merely  a  small  economically  strong  class,  real  free- 
dom. It  holds  that  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  dependent  woman 
and  child  to  work  as  long  hours  and  under  any  conditions,  no 
matter  what  the  danger  to  health  and  limb,  is,  in  truth,  but  abject 
slavery  masquerading  under  the  name.  Freedom  means  a  real 
liberty  to  choose. 

Fundamentally  there  exists  throughout  modem  society  the  juristic 
paradox  that  liberty  is  many  times  sacrificed  by  laws  conferring 
freedom,  and  that  laws  establishing  legal  restraints  have  as  their 
result  the  broadening  of  the  field  of  liberty.  No  one  has  put  this 
paradox  more  clearly,  nor  analysed  it  more  acutely,  than  Dicey  in 
his  brilliant  work  Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  "Ought,"  he  says,  "a  borrower  to  have  the  right 
to  obtain  a  loan,  which  he  urgently  requires,  by  the  promise  to  pay 
usurious  interest?  Ought  a  man,  to  take  an  extreme  instance,  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  contract  binding  himself  to  be  the  servant  of  his 
neighbor  for  life?  (Such  a  contract  was  legal  in  England  as  late 
as  1837,  and  though  specific  performance  could  not  be  enforced, 
damages  for  its  breach  could  be  recovered.)  To  put  the  matter 
more  generally,  ought  every  person  of  full  age,  acting  with  his  eyes 
open  and  not  the  victim  of  fraud,  but  who  nevertheless  is  placed  in 
a  position  in  which  from  the  pressure  of  his  needs  he  can  hardly 
make  a  fair  bargain,  to  be  capable  of  binding  himself  by  a  contract? 
If  these  and  the  like  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  an 
individual's  full  contractual  capacity  is  preserved,  but  he  is  in  danger 
of  parting,  by  the  very  contract  which  he  is  allowed  to  make,  with 
all  freedom."  And  again :  "May  X,  Y  and  Z  lawfully  bind  themselves 
by  agreement  to  act  together  for  every  purpose,  which  it  would  be 
lawful  for  X,  Y  or  Z  to  pursue  if  he  were  acting  without  concert 
with  others?  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the 
contractual  freedom,  and  therefore  individual  liberty  of  action,  re- 
ceives what  appears  to  be  a  legitimate  extension,  but  thereupon  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  two  results  immediately  ensue.  The  free 
action  of  X  or  Y  or  Z  is,  in  virtue  of  the  agreement  into  which 
they  have  entered,  placed  for  the  future  under  strict  limits  and 
their  concerted  action  may  grievously  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
some  third  party.  ...  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  before  us 
be  answered  in  the  negative,  and  in  the  interest  of  individual  free- 
dom, the  law  forbids  X,  Y  and  Z  to  combine  for  purposes  which 
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they  might  each  lawfully  pursue  if  acting  without  concert,  then  the 
contractual  power  of  X,  Y,  and  Z,  or,  in  other  words,  their  liberty 
of  action,  suffers  a  serious  curtailment.  ',  .  .  Hence  the  right  of 
association  has,  even  from  a  merely  speculative  point  of  view,  a 
paradoxical  character.  A  right  which  seems  a  necessary  extension 
of  individual  freedom  may,  it  would  seem,  become  fatal  to  the  in- 
dividual freedom  which  it  seems  to  extend." 

I  have  quoted  at  length  from  Dicey  for  three  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  quotations  bring  out  clearly  the  fundamental  principle 
underlying,  and  furnishing  the  true  justification  for,  all  action  on 
the  part  of  the  state  having  for  its  purpose  the  r^ulation  of  in- 
dustry and  labor,  whether  it  applies  to  combinations  of  labor  or 
capital,  to  the  imposition  of  conditions  to  be  observed  in  the  interest 
of  health  and  security,  or  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  labor  contract 
between  employer  and  employee  shall  be  made.  Secondly,  they 
demonstrate  that  abstention  on  the  part  of  the  state  from  all  at- 
tempt at  regulation  does  not  necessarily  mean  real  respect  for  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  action,  but  on  the  contrary  may  mean  the  sanc- 
tioning by  law  of  conditions  which  will  in  effect  destroy  any  real 
freedom;  and,  conversely,  they  demonstrate  that  legal  limitations 
upon  freedom  to  do  certain  things  may,  and  in  all  proper  social 
legislation  will,  result  in  a  real  increase  in  individual  freedom  and 
independence.  Finally,  as  the  logical  deduction  from  this,  the  battle 
upon  which  we  are  engaged  for  the  determination  by  law  of  the 
conditions  that  shall  obtain  in  industry,  whether  it  relates  to  health, 
security  or  the  labor  contract  itself,  instead  of  necessarily  meaning, 
as  many  suppose,  a  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  individual  liberty 
may  be,  and  we  believe,  is  directed  to  the  end  that  real  freedom 
may  find  fuller  expression. 

This,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  question  propounded  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  our  paper.  Have  we  any  real  social  philosophy?  Can 
we  daim  any  fundamental  ends  the  achievement  of  which  will  rep- 
resent a  gain  other  than  the  particular  improvements  sought  to  be 
accomplished  by  specific  measures  of  reform?  We  have  such  a 
philosophy,  and,  contrary  to  general  belief,  it  is  one  that  looks  to 
the  broadening  of  the  real  liberty  of  the  individual.  We  recognize 
with  Dicey  that,  in  asking  for  the  imposition  of  certain  conditions, 
we  are  infringing  to  that  extent  upon  the  theoretical  liberty  of  con- 
tract. But  with  him  we  believe  that  we  can  maintain  that  such 
restrictions  are  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  prac- 
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tical  freedom  in  other  respects  conferred  upon  the  people  aflfected. 
Our  philosophy  rests  upon  the  dual  postulate  that  tiiere  is  a  mini- 
mum of  economic  independence  and  comfort  that  must  obtain  if  an 
individual  is  to  be  measurably  free,  and  that  this  minimum  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  state's  assuming  the  obligation  to  see  that  it 
is  in  no  case  violated.  It  holds  that  liberty  and  law  are  correlative 
terms :  that  the  first  can  truly  exist  only  through,  and  by  virtue  of, 
the  second.  Remove  all  legal  restraint  on  the  manner  in  which 
industry  shall  be  carried  on  and  we  invite  but  a  merciless  exploita- 
tion of  the  weak  and  their  subjection  to  a  condition  of  dependence. 
We  hold  therefore  that  the  refusal  by  the  state,  which  alone  has 
the  power  of  enacting  and  enforcing  general  rules  of  conduct,  to 
determine  the  minimum  conditions  of  health,  security  and  comfort 
which  the  public  conscience  demands  as  the  birthright  of  all,  its 
refusal  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of  the  weak  and  helpless  through 
excessive  hours  of  labor  or  the  payment  of  an  inadequate  wage, 
and  its  refusal  to  ensure  the  making  of  due  provision,  through  in- 
surance institutions  or  otherwise,  against  the  four  great  contingen- 
cies threatening  the  economic  security  of  the  individual — accident, 
sickness,  old  age  and  invalidity,  and  inability  to  find  work — ^means 
its  failure  to  meet  that  duty  which  it  is  the  prime  function  of  a  con- 
stitutional govenmient  to  perform;  namely,  the  protection  of  the 
individual  against  oppression  and  the  guaranteeing  to  him  of  the 
fullest  possible  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  join  forces  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  other  individuals  and  Organizations  which,  like  us,  are 
fighting  the  battle  of  social  imprc^ement.  It  is  not  by  mere  chance 
that  we  see  at  the  same  time  such  great  parallel  movements  as  those 
for  the  improvement  of  public  health  conditions,  for  the  regulation 
of  housing  conditions,  for  the  better  treatment  of  the  dependent  and 
defective  classes,  for  the  extension  to  the  masses  of  opportunities 
for  education  and  the  provision  of  rational  means  for  recreation, 
for  the  cheapening,  expediting  and  improving  of  methods  of  ju- 
dicial administration  to  the  end  that  the  courts  may  be  open  to 
all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and,  finally, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  to  which  we  have  specially  dedi- 
cated ourselves,  that  of  improving  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individual  worker  shall  perform  his  labor.  All  of  these  represent 
the  same  fundamental  characteristics.    They  stand  for  the  equaliz- 
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ing  of  opportunities,  the  giving  to  all  the  same  chance  for  health, 
education,  recreation  and  labor,  in  a  word,  personal  freedom,  in 
so  far  as  such  opportunities  can  be  brought  about  by  collective  ac- 
tion. They  base  tiheir  efforts  upon  the  sound  social  philosophy  that 
there  are  social  as  well  as  individual  duties.  They  adhere  to  the 
school  of  political  philosophy  that  maintains  that  it  is  the  function 
of  the  state  to  give  expression  to,  and  to  put  into  eflfect,  as  far  as 
it  can,  these  demands  of  the  social  conscience.  In  fighting  our 
fights  we  are  at  the  same  time  contributing  our  part  to  the  general 
movement  for  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  province  of  the  modem 
state.  With  those  working  in  the  other  fields  we  are  staunch  indi- 
vidualists, but  we  maintain  that  this  real  individualism  can  only  be 
secured  through  the  state's  recognizing  that  affirmative  action  on  its 
part  is  necessary  if  this  end  is  to  be  attained. 

We  have  now  considered  one  of  the  bases  underlying  our  phi- 
losophy. It  has  to  do  with  the  individual  as  an  individual,  his  wel- 
fare and  his  liberty.  There  is  yet  another  phase  of  our  philosophy 
that  requires  attention.  I  allude  to  its  bearing  upon  the  all-important 
problem  of  national  efficiency.  Of  the  great  impulses  now  actuating 
humanity  none  is  more  deeprooted,  none  more  widespread,  than 
that  actuating  the  several  peoples  of  the  globe  to  strengthen  their 
position  in  the  general  family  of  nations  and,  if  possible,  to  achieve 
supremacy.  In  all  periods  of  history  nations  have  striven  to  increase 
their  power  and  to  dominate  in  the  field  of  world  politics.  The 
modem  phase,  however,  diflFers  in  many  respects  from  those  that 
have  preceded.  Chief  among  these  diflFerences  is  the  fact  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  have,  in  eflFect, 
been  brought  within  the  circle  of  this  competition.  For  the  first 
time  there  is  a  realization  of  the  smallness  of  our  sphere.  The 
period  when  increased  power  is  primarily  obtained  through  terri- 
torial expansion  and  development  of  new  and  uncivilized  territory 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  Hence  the  strenuous  stmggle  for  the  few 
districts  yet  remaining.  The  feeling  is  that  the  time  is  well  within 
sight  when  all  nations  will  occupy  their  allotted  portions  of  the 
globe.  Even  now  most  of  the  nations  may,  in  this  respect,  be  said 
to  have  come  to  a  state  of  rest. 

This  does  not  mean  that  competition  betweeen  states  will  cease. 
It  means  merely  that  it  will  enter  upon  a  new  phase.  It  means  that 
it  will  become  intensive  instead  of  extensive.     From  now  on,  na- 
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tions  will  put  forth  their  most  strenuous  eflforts  so  to  develop  their 
internal  resources  as  to  give  them  the  supremacy  to  which  they 
aspire.  This  brings  us  to  the  second  of  the  diflferences  marking  oflf 
the  modern  from  preceding  phases  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
International  competition  will  be  industrial  and  commercial  rather 
than  military.  Instead  of  narrowing,  the  field  of  ccmtest  will  thus 
broaden  out  so  as  to  include  almost  all  phases  of  human  activity. 
This  can  mean  but  one  thing.  Victory  will  perch  upon  the  banner 
of  that  nation  which  succeeds  in  developing  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  If  a  nation  desires  to  advance  in  this  competition 
it  behooves  it  to  apply  itself  consciously  and  deliberately  to  the 
perfection  of  all  of  its  institutions  and  agencies,  to  the  conservation 
and  development  of  its  natural  resources,  and  to  their  most  effective 
utilization  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants. 

Of  all  national  resources  labor  is  by  far  the  most  important.  So 
important  is  it  that  one  may  almost  say  that  all  else  depends  upon 
it.  Not  until  a  nation  has  secured  a  body  of  sturdy,  skillful  and 
contented  workers  can  it  be  said  to  have  met  the  first  requisite  to 
national  efficiency.  It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  prime  importance 
for  tfie  nation  to  apply  itself  nationally  to  the  task  of  bringing  about 
this  condition  of  aflfairs.  As  in  the  past  the  nation  that  would  suc- 
ceed had  to  apply  itself  to  the  training  of  its  soldiers,  so  now  it  must 
apply  itself  to  the  training  of  its  industrial  workers.  We  are 
appalled  at  the  suffering,  loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  wealth  en- 
tailed by  war  and  preparation  for  war.  They  are  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  misery,  sickness  and  death  now  due  to  the  failure 
of  society  properly  to  control  the  conditions  under  which  industrial 
work  shall  be  performed.  No  one  can  calculate  the  loss  daily  taking 
place  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  feeble,  untrained,  discontented 
workers. 

It  is  part  of  the  philosophy  of  our  organization  that,  in  striving  for 
the  welfare  of  the  individual,  we  are  at  the  same  time  striving  for 
the  increase  in  strength  and  power  of  the  nation.  We  believe  that 
in  seeking  to  secure  that  children  shall  not  be  employed  during  their 
tender  years,  that  women  shall  not  be  permitted  to  perform  work 
unsuitable  to  their  strength,  that  men  shall  not  be  made  to  work 
excessive  hours  nor  subjected  to  conditions  detrimental  to  their 
health  or  security,  that  in  all  cases  the  workers'  wage  shall  be 
sufficient  to  permit  of  proper  nourishment  and  protection,  that  op- 
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portunities  shall  be  afforded  for  rational  recreation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  their  faculties,  that  facilities  shall  be  provided  for 
their  general  and  technical  training,  that  security  shall  exist  for 
their  support  and  that  of  those  dependent  upon  them  when  they 
are  incapacitated  for  labor  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  that  the 
terms  of  the  contract  determining  the  conditions  under  which  they 
give  their  labor  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  that  provision  shall 
be  made  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  all  differences  arising  out 
of  such  contract — ^we  believe  that  in  urging  these  and  kindred 
measures  we  are  seeking  to  have  done  only  that  which,  apart  from 
all  other  considerations,  is  absolutely  essential  if  our  nation  is  to 
conserve  and  increase  its  national  power  and  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
great  world  contest  for  supremacy. 

<No  one,  I  think,  can  deny  that  to  its  efforts  in  this  field  are  due, 
in  no  small  part,  the  astonishing  development  in  national  power  of 
the  German  people.  If  we  turn  to  the  far  east  we  have,  if  an3rthing, 
an  even  more  significant  example  of  this  fact  in  the  rise  of  Japan. 
While  this  paper  was  in  process  of  preparation  there  came  into  my 
hands  the  extremely  interesting  document  in  which  President  Eliot 
gave  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace  the  results 
of  his  observations  in  the  East.  In  reading  it  I  was  struck  with  the 
fact  brought  out  by  him  that  Japan,  in  its  unexcelled  work  in  the 
field  of  preventive  medicine,  and  in  working  out  and  applying  a 
sdentiiic  ration  for  its  soldiers  and  sailors,  had  been  actuated  pri- 
marily by  the  desire  to  secure  efiidency  in  its  military  establishment. 
Only  secondarily,  or  at  least  to  a  less  extent  than  is  the  case  with 
western  nations,  was  it  moved  by  the  purely  humanitarian  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  Whether  the  laying  of  the  em- 
phasis on  this  side  is  or  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  proper  motive  is, 
for  our  present  purpose,  immaterial.  The  important  point  is  that 
Japan  has  not  only  recognized  that  national  power  must  be  secured 
through  the  development  of  the  individual  but  has  demonstrated 
that  no  expenditure  or  effort  is  too  great  to  this  end.  At  the  outset 
the  attention  of  the  Japanese  government  was  naturally  concentrated 
upon  the  army  and  navy.  More  directly  pertinent  to  our  present 
subject  is  the  fact  that  Japan  is  now  no  less  fully  cognizant  that 
the  same  policy  is  demanded  in  the  industrial  field.  The  rapid  rise 
in  that  country  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  has  brought  with 
k  many  of  the  evils  so  greatly  in  evidence  in  western  nations.    En- 
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grossed  in  its  foreign  wars  Japan  has  not  had  the  time  to  reform 
its  legal  system  to  meet  these  new  conditions.  President  Eliot  points 
out  that  existing  evils  are  fully  appreciated  and  that  Japan  is  now 
about  to  do  for  its  industrial  army  what  it  has  so  ably  accomplished 
for  its  men  in  armor.  The  United  States  to-day  is  far  in  the 
rear  of  most  of  our  great  competitors  in  respect  to  social  legislation. 
Let  us  take  heed  that  we  are  not  distanced  too  far  by  both  the 
East  and  the  West. 
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We  have  already  taken  the  first  step  in  social  insurance  and  it  has 
been  a  long  one.  Compulsory  insurance  against  work  injuries,  either 
direct  or  of  the  club  variety,  has  become  the  law  in  fifteen  states^ 
since  the  principle  was  introduced  by  the  Washington  act  of  191 1, 
and  that  it  has  passed  into  practice  before  the  questions  of  general 
principle  and  expediency  were  finally  settled  is  apparent  to  any  one 
who  reads  the  reports  of  investigating  committees  on  workmen's 
compensation  even  now  appearing.  Is  it  not  possible  that  other  steps 
in  social  insurance  will  be  as  rapidly  taken  as  the  first,  and  long 
before  preliminary  questions  of  policy  have  been  finally  determined? 
That  sickness  insurance  is  a  cloud  on  the  legislative  horizon  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  bill  has  already  been  introduced  in  at  least  one 
state  l^islature,  and  Congress  was  asked  at  the  last  session  by  a 
resolution  to  create  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  subject.  In 
view  of  such  facts,  associations  like  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  should  take  up  the  practical  questions  of  sickness 
insurance  so  that  when  the  request  for  legislation  comes  the  serious 
difficulties  in  its  way  will  be  at  least  laid  bare  and  legislative  com- 
mittees will  not  have  a  reason  for  wasting  time  and  money  in  investi- 
gating what  to  investigate.  This  paper  is  rather  an  attempt  to  start 
thinking  on  sickness  and  burial  insurance  along  definite  lines,  than 
an  attempt  to  draft  out  a  final  scheme  for  a  system  of  this  insurance. 

Practical  Value  of  Sickness  Insurance 

The  practical  value  of  sickness  and  burial  insurance  has  been  fully 
recognized  in  Europe.    Since  its  introduction  in  Germany  in  1883 

*  G>imecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 
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it  has  steadily  spread  out,  not  only  to  new  classes  of  persons  in  its 
parent  country,  but  over  the  border  into  many  European  states.* 
Very  direct  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  its  benefits  from  both  em- 
ployers and  workmen  are  available.  Addressing  representatives  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  speaking  therefore,  as 
employer  to  employer,  the  Grerman  manufacturers,  as  quoted  in 
Schwedtman  and  Emery's  Accident  Prevention  and  Relief,  are  most 
enthusiastic. 

Dr.  Spiecker,  president  of  Siemens  and  Halske  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  League  of  German  Employers'  Associations,  says: 

"It  is  perfectly  evident  to-day  that  we  have  secured  higher  efficiency  in 
our  industries  due  to  increased  workers*  efficiency,  all  brought  about  by  re- 
lieving our  workers  from  worries  and  distress  on  account  of  sickness,  injury, 
superannuation  and  invalidity. 

"You  will  remember  that  each  time  when  I  gave  voice  to  this  sentiment 
during  my  celebration  speech  the  whole  assemblage  heartily  applauded  and 
this  must  convince  you  that  my  .sentiment  and  experience  are  in  keeping  with 
that  of  German  industries."* 

Mr.  Emil  Jacob,  chairman  of  the  Storage  Employers'  Associa- 
tion, says :  ^ 

"German  legislation  for  the  protection  of  workmen,  in  my  opinion,  ranks 
among  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  all  workmen  and  administrative  officials  who  depend 
upon  their  labor,  strength  and  health  for  a  living  are,  by  law,  protected 
against  distress  caused  by  sickness,  accident,  disability  or  old  age,  and 
guaranteed  the  right  to  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the  poor 
house."* 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Kunad,  iron  and  steel  manufacturer,  says: 

"The  continuance  of  the  German  social  laws,  i.e.,  of  sick  insurance,  acci- 
dent insurance,  old  age  and  disability  insurance,  is  desirable  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, as  it  gives  the  individual  employer  the  assurance  that  his 
workers  are  protected  in  every  way.  It  is  a  relief  for  him  to  know  that  an 
efficient  and  well  financed  organization  will  look  after  his  sick  and  injured 
workmen  and  that  he  cannot  be  sued  for  damages  or  compensation.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  compulsory  insurance  is  a  necessary  prerequisite."* 

The  same  authors  print,  with  approval,  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kauf- 
mann,  president  of  the  German  imperial  insurance  department: 
"As  a  result  of  our  social  insurance,  the  feeling  between  employers  and 

*See  I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  Insurance^  p.  248. 

•  Schwedtman  and  Emery,  Accident  Prevention  and  Reliefs  p.  279. 
^Ibid.,  p.  290. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  316. 
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wotfMTS  is  growing  more  friendly  right  along  and  there  is  much  less  industrial 
strife  here  than  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Without  the  aid  of  this  new  agency,  our 
present  promising  campaign  against  tuberculosis  wotdd  be  impossible.  The 
workers'  lives  preserved  in  this  manner  mean  maintenance  and  increases  of 
our  national  resources,  and  in  this  way  give  plentiful  returns  for  the  heavy 
financial  burdens  which  social  insurance  places  upon  our  economic  structure."* 

Similar  opinions  are  expressed  in  a  British  government  parliamen- 
tary paper  containing  letters  from  prominent  German  manufactur- 
ers as  to  the  results  of  insurance.  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip,  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  in  an  article  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  December,  1905,  writes  that  German  manufacturers 
and  business  men  answering  his  letters  agree  that  the  system  has 
been  highly  beneficial. 

A  conmiission  of  English  workmen  after  investigating  the  oper- 
ation of  Grerman  insurance  are  quoted  by  Frankel  and  Dawson  in 
Workingmen's  Insurance  in  Europe^  as  follows: 

**The  committee  sent  over  by  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress,  after  a 
careful  and  painstaking  investigation,  reported  that  the  system  had  not 
merely  done  nothing  to  break  down  trade  unionism  in  Germany  but  had 
constantly  assisted  it  to  gain  a  stronger  foothold;  and  that  the  custom  of 
representatives  of  employers  and  of  workmen  serving  upon  common  boards 
in  sickness  insurance  societies  had  done  much  to  forward  conferences  on 
business  matters  between  representatives  of  trade  unions  and  employers 
under  conditions  which  made  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  grievances  of 
union  workmen.  .  .  .  This  body  of  men  (trade  unionists),  numbering  mil- 
lions of  voters,  is  in  accord  with  employers  and  all  other  classes  of  German 
citizens  in  holding  that,  whatever  minor  improvements  might  and  doubtless, 
will  be  made  in  the  present  insurance  system,  it  is  providing  the  best  possi- 
ble means,  morally  and  materially,  of  establishing  workingmen  upon  a  self- 
reliant  and  independent  footing.*^ 

Mr.  W.  Harbutt  Dawson,  an  English  writer,  quoting  from  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  German  labor  leaders,  emphasizes  the  point 
that  the  workmen  pay  willingly  their  heavy  proportion  of  this  in- 
surance. Prosperity  of  German  manufacturers  under  insurance  is 
patent  to  all  the  world,  especially  so  to  those  who  travel  in  Europe 
and  are  able  to  mark  the  increase  in  the  ntunber  and  wealth  of  their 
Teutonic  fellow  travelers.  Many  tables  have  been  published  show- 
ing the  steady  and  enormous  rise  of  wages  of  the  German  workmen. 
Fear  that  organized  sickness  insurance  would  injure  trade  unionism 
is  disproved  both  by  the  report  of  the  British  commission,  as  cited 

'Schwedtman  and  Emery,  Accident  Prevention  and  Relief,  pp.  275-277. 
*  Frankel  and  Dawson,  Workingmen' s  Insurance  in  Europe,  p.  158. 
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above,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  International  Trade  Union  Secre- 
tariat in  Berlin  reports  that  the  German  empire  has  more  union 
members  than  any  other  country  except  the  United  Kingdom. 

Practical  difficulties  have  arisen  in  Europe  in  the  operation  of 
the  insurance.  Troublesome  questions  have  been  fought  out  with 
doctors  in  regard  to  malingering,  to  procedure  under  the  acts,  and 
to  organization  of  the  insurance  carriers,  some  of  which  have  been 
settled  and  some  not  We  need  to  know  what  was  done,  why  it 
succeeded,  or  did  not  succeed,  that  we  may  pattern  after  success 
and  avoid  disaster.  The  general  work  of  Messrs.  Frankel  and 
Dawson,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  Dr.  Rubinow, 
and  others,  leaves  little  need  for  more  general  reviews,  but  close 
study  of  details  of  European  experience  is  necessary. 

Need  for  Sickness  Insurance  in  the  United  States 

It  is  important  that  we  should  consider  the  many  shreds  of  infor- 
mation which  may  be  pieced  together  to  show  the  extent  and  need 
of  sickness  insurance  in  the  United  States.  No  figures  exist  from 
which  we  can  estimate  accurately  the  probable  amount  of  loss 
caused  by  sickness  in  this  country,  but  basing  its  figures  on  the 
German  experience  a  committee  of  experts  acting  for  this  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  annually  there  are  284,750,000  days  of 
sickness  among  workmen  in  the  United  States,  costing  $792,892,860.* 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  reports  that  every  workman  in 
the  steel  industry  has  the  expectation  of  nine  days  lost  by  sickness 
in  a  year  as  against  four  days  lost  by  accident,  a  significant  propor- 
tion when  we  realize  that  it  does  not  cover  the  cases  of  men  forced 
by  sickness  to  quit  entirely,  and  that  only  the  sick  leave  their  work. 
This  burden  is  not  borne  entirely  by  the  working  people.  Sums 
which  would  undoubtedly  amount  to  considerable  in  the  aggregate 
are  paid  by  employers  as  wages  to  sick  employees  and  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  insurance  funds  in  which  both  employer  and  employee  are  in- 
terested. The  extent  of  the  contribution  of  private  charity  may  be 
guessed  by  the  statement  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  that  40  per  cent  of  the  persons 
helped  by  it  in  1912  became  dependent  on  account  of  sickness,  a 
proportion  which,  according  to  most  authorities,  is  rather  higher 
than  the  average.    The  contribution  of  the  state  and  the  public, 

'I.  M.  Rubinow,  Social  Insurance^  p.  214. 
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through  the  support  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  is  a  large  figure. 
Both  Mrs.  More  and  Dr.  Chapin,  in  their  studies  of  conditions  in 
New  York  City,  state  that  the  dispensary  and  hospital  are  the 
principal  resources  in  sickness  of  the  poorer  paid  classes  of  workmen. 
These  sums,  large  though  they  must  be  in  the  aggregate,  leave 
the  huge  bulk  of  the  cost  of  sickness  on  the  shoulders  of  the  work- 
men themselves,  and  to  lessen  in  individual  cases  its  crushing  weight, 
often  increased  by  the  cost  of  burial,  a  widely  extended  system  of 
sickness  and  burial  insurance  has  grown  up.  There  are  a  variety 
of  carriers  of  this  insurance:  (i)  Industrial  and  assessment,  sick- 
ness and  burial  insurance  companies  and  associations ;  (2)  establish- 
ment funds ;  (3)  the  lodges  of  large  fraternal  orders  and  small  local 
societies,  frequently  affiliated  with  a  church  in  foreign  communi- 
ties ;  (4)  labor  union  locals,  and,  to  some  extent,  national  organiza- 
tions. The  usual  form  of  benefit  is  a  cash  payment  in  the  event 
of  death  and  a  weekly  payment  to  a  person  who  is  unable  to  earn 
from  sickness  or  accident 

Industrial  and  Assessment  Insurance 

G)mmercial  and  assessment  insurance  is  too  expensive  to  b« 
seriously  considered  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  need.  Mr.  Forman, 
in  Bulletin  No.  67  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  shows* 
that,  in  the  year  1903,  assessment  industrial  combination  sick  and 
burial  companies  collected  in  Washington  $160,693  in  premiums  and 
psud  $37,691  in  losses.  The  Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  for  191 1  shows**  a  loss  ratio  varying 
from  30  per  cent  to  46  per  cent  in  monthly  premium  insurance 
against  sickness  and  accident.  Furthermore,  this  form  of  insurance 
can  never  benefit  the  poorer  classes  of  woridngmen.  Professor 
Henderscm  quotes  Mr.  John  F.  Dryden  to  the  eflFect 

"...  that  a  company  which  has  its  business  scattered  over  a  wide  terri- 
tory, and  must  act  through  salaried  agents,  cannot  undertake  sickness  insur- 
ance, and  that  this  form  of  insurance  is  possible  only  in  brotherhoods  or 
small  groups  where  the  members  know  each  other  and  can  detect  and  disci- 
pline malingerers.*^ 

The  unions  spend  annually  a  very  large  sum  in  sick  and  death  bene- 

•P.  8ig. 

•Vol.  II,  p.  ^ 

"*  C.  R.  Henderson,  Industrial  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  p.  163. 
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fits.  The  amount  of  their  payments  I  have  not  been  able  to 
determine  but  they  may  be  guessed  at  from  such  statements  as  this: 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  every  trade,  local  unions  have  existed 
independently  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  intemational  union,  and  almost 
without  exception  they  provide  death,  sick,  out-of-work,  etc^  benefits  for 
their  members.*^ 

Investigation  shows  that  such  relief  funds  are  numerous  among  the 
locals  of  the  miners'  unions.  It  is  impossible  even  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  sick  and  burial  insurance  paid  by  the  lodges  or  large 
fraternal  orders  and  small  local  societies.  Scattered  references 
through  the  reports  of  the  Immigration  and  the  Industrial  Com- 
missions, in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  and  many  other  sources,  make 
it  evident  that  the  number  of  persons  who  protect  themselves  against 
sickness  in  this  way  is  numerous  and  the  amounts  annually  ex- 
pended must  be  very  large. 

Establishment  Funds 

Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  is  the  establishment  funds, 
-including  the  great  railway  organizations.  The  report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  1908  on  workmen's  insurance  and 
benefit  funds,  covers  429  establishment  funds  insuring  322,246  per- 
scms,  and  is  admittedly  incomplete.  It  is,  I  am  very  certain,  only 
an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  form  of  insurance.  A  form  of 
establishment  fund  is  the  hospital  funds,  common  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, and  frequently  found  on  railroads  which  do  not  have  r^[ular 
relief  departments.  They  are  maintained  by  the  employer,  who 
deducts  from  the  wages  of  his  employee  a  sum,  usually  $1  a  month, 
to  cover  the  expense.  For  this,  ho^ital  accommodation  is  provided 
to  care  for  accidents  and  sickness,  and  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all, 
sickness  care  in  the  home  and  care  of  the  family,  either  at  reduced 
rates  or  free,  is  included.  Frequently  the  charge  is  higher  if  the 
employee  is  married  and  his  family  get  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
service. 

The  empteyer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  make  any  statem^t  as  to  the 
use  of  the  large  funds  contributed  by  the  men,  and  there  is  much 
objection  on  this  score  from  the  employees.  In  the  rep<Mt  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  it  is  said"  that  the  hospital  system  was  one 

^Proceedings  of  the  American  Federation  of  Ldbor^  191  j,  p,  72, 
"Vol  XII,  p.  12. 
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ground  of  complaint  in  the  great  Coeur  d'Alcqe  strike,  "Freedom 
to  patronize  any  doctor"  was  one  of  the  demands  of  the  coal  miners 
in  their  recent  Colorado  strike,"  and  I  have  heard  objections  from 
employees  on  construction  gangs  of  at  least  one  railroad  corporation 
to  the  monthly  deduction  from  their  pay  for  a  fund  from  which  they 
usually  received  no  benefit  and  for  which  no  accounting  was  made. 
This  need  for  r^;ulation  of  hospital  funds  is  brought  out  in  the 
report  of  the  insurance  department  of  the  state  of  Washington  and  a 
bill  was  prepared  to  correct  abuses." 

That  in  many  establishment  funds  there  is  probably  a  species  of 
at  least  mild  c(Mnpulsion  is  very  well  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  Workmen's  Insurance 
and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United  States.  While  out  of  461  fundis 
studied  only  seventy  were  actually  compulsory/*  the  significant 
statement  is  made  that  only  30  per  cent  of  employees  in  establish- 
ments, the  funds  connected  with 'which  are  managed  by  the  em- 
pbyees,  are  members  of  the  funds ;  the  percentage  in  those  managed 
by  the  establishments  is  75  and  in  those  managed  jointly,  66.^^  On 
the  great  railroads,  the  management  is  usually  joint  and  the  mem- 
bership very  large.  Where  the  hospital  funds  are  managed  by  the 
company,  they  appear  to  be  often  compulsory.  Referring  to  iron 
mines,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  reports : 

"It  has  been  the  custom  in  mining  districts  to  deduct  from  each  worker  a 
certain  amount  with  a  purpose  of  providing  medical  attention  in  case  of 
need."" 

thus  securing  the  most  effective  kind  of  compulsory  insurance. 

The  large  number  of  establishment  funds  is  the  best  testimony 
to  the  interest  of  employers  in  their  purposes.  I  quote,  in  addi- 
tion, a  few  opinions  of  representative  employers.  President  Wil- 
liams of  the  New  York  Edison  Company,  addressing  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  said: 

'To-day  every  far-sighted  employer,  besides  assuming  an  obligation  t« 

"  The  Survey^  December  6,  1913*  P.  233. 

^Report  of  Washington  Industrial  Insurance  Department,  1912,  pp.  282, 
288,  292,  298. 

'•P.  394. 

"P.  390. 

^Report  on  Conditions  of  Employment  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industry, 
Vol.  IV,  p.  246. 
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protect  the  lives  and  health  of  workers,  comprehends  the  benefits  accruing 
to  his  own  industrial  undertaking  through  such  a  course.*^ 

Mr.  W.  L.  Chandler  says: 

"When  one  considers  the  vast  amount  of  money  being  spent  annually  by 
employers  in  an  effort  to  promote  welfare  work,  it  seems  very  important  to 
direct  those  expenditures  along  the  most  efficient  channels.  .  .  . 

"At  this  writing,  there  are  over  thirty  establishments  known  to  be  seriously 
considering  the  introduction  of  benefit  funds  among  their  employees.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  more  in  addition  to  over  300  establishments  which 
have  expressed  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  learning  of  the  experience  of 
others."". 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  writes: 

'The  officials  of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  West  Lynn,  Mass.,  some 
eight  years  considered  the  establishment  of  a  mutual  benefit  association. 
Such  an  organization,  they  believed,  would,  if  properly  constituted  and  man- 
aged, result  in  physical  and  moral  benefit  not  only  to  the  employees,  but  to 
the  company  as  well""  .    , 

Mr.  Cheney,  a  Connecticut  silk  manufacturer,  writes : 

"In  the  case  of  sickness,  four  considerations  induced  the  company's  con- 
tribution to  the  sick  benefit  fund.  First,  it  was  an  extension  of  the  com- 
pany's past  system  of  relief  to  individuals  and  tubercular  patients,  so  that 
it  was  not  entirely  dependent  upon  charity  but  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
efficient  and  provident  employee  who  was  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  to 
secure  the  additional  benefits  guaranteed.  Secondly,  it  covered  whatever 
slight  occupational  disease  or  unsanitary  conditions  might  be  connected  with 
the  industry  which  its  members  were  powerless  to  protect  themselves  against. 
Third,  illness,  as  well  as  injury,  occasions  a  large  economic  waste  to  the 
company  as  well  as  to  the  employees  on  account  of  lost  time,  idle  machinery, 
and  ineffective  work.  It  is  to  the  direct  interest  of  the  company  as  well  as 
the  individual  to  bring  about  a  reestablishment  of  health,  and  consequently 
efficiency,  by  supplying  the  best  conditions  possible  for  recovery.  In  further- 
ing these  ends  much  could  also  be  accomplished  by  scientifically  helping  the 
employees  to  protect  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  cheap  assessment 
plans  which  deprive  them  of  the  assistance  which  they  supposed  they  had 
purchased,  when  they  most  needed  it  in  their  old  age."" 

Important  American  Considerations 

This  short  review  of  the  American  conditions  emphasizes  several 
important  considerations :    First,  that  compulsory  sicloiess  and  burial 

^National  Cash  Register  Weekly,  September  19,  1913. 

^  Dodge  Idea,  April,  1913. 

*  Schwedtman  and  Emery,  Accident  Prevention  and  Relief,  p.  415. 

"Ibid.,  p.  4"- 
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insurance  is  a  well  known  fact  in  the  United  States;  second,  that 
employers,  the  public,  and  the  state*  are  all  contributing  very  largely 
towards  the  care  of  sickness  among  workmen ;  and  third,  that  sick- 
ness insurance  and  sick  care  as  now  practiced  can  never  be  health 
insurance.  In  only  a  few  of  the  insurance  carriers  is  any  attempt 
made  to  care  for  the  sickness  of  the  injured  person.  The  benefits 
are  paid  to  him  in  cash  and  are  usually  not  paid  as  long  as  he  can 
work,  so  that  the  important  element  of  prompt  attention  to  small  be- 
ginnings of  illness  is  not  gained.  The  enormous  benefit  which  would 
accrue  from  the  organization  of  these  different  interests  so  that 
their  combined  forces  can  be  brougl^t  to  bear  upon  the  general 
problems  of  sickness,  on  the  spread  of  information,  on  the  enforce- 
ment and  improvement  of  legislation,  is  entirely  dissipated.  No 
great  improvement  in  the  organization  of  medical  relief  seems  pos- 
sible under  present  conditions.  Perhaps  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
fraternal  field  will  show  some  possibilities  there  and  it  may  be  that 
by  the  improvement  of  union  and  establishment  funds  much  can 
be  effected.  A  combination  on  a  large  scale  between  these  differ- 
ent carriers  looking  to  the  eradication  and  cure  of  disease,  as  well 
as  to  the  alleviation  of  financial  suffering,  is  impossible. 

A  service  can  be  done  in  this  field  by  the  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations.  Establishment  and  railroad  funds  present  an  interesting 
phase  of  combination  between  employer  and  employee  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  condition  of  the  employee.  They  also  are  the  cause 
of  much  dissatisfaction,  which  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  coal  miners,  comes  to  open  expression,  but  which  will  be 
found,  I  venture  to  say,  in  almost  all  of  the  hospital  ftmds  in  which 
no  account  is  given  by  the  employer  of  his  stewardship.  This  is  too 
near  to  taxation  without  representation  not  to  be  resented. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  the  situation  is  that  the  interest  of 
the  employer  in  these  funds  has  very  frequently  been  sharpened 
by  the  fact  that  they  might  afford  an  easy  way  out  of  his  liability 
for  accidents  by  a  release  before  the  allowance  of  benefits.  The 
new  workmen's  compensation  laws,  by  making  definite  the  duties  of 
the  employer  and  by  making  him  financially  responsible  for  the 
whole  expense  of  the  care  of  the  injured  employee,  may  notably 
change  his  point  of  view.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  federal  and 
state  compensation  laws  upon  hospital  funds  in  which  no  account  is 
rendered  and  where  both  accidents  and  sickness  Art  treated  in  the 
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same  hospital  by  the  same  person?  Not  only  would  a  study  of 
this  question  be  of  the  greatest  ^ssible  importance  to  drafters  of 
sickness  insurance  laws,  but  the  commission  might  find  out  that 
federal  legislation  compelling  a  reorganization  of  railroad  hospital 
funds  on  a  mutual  basis  would  be  a  very  important  outgrowth  of 
its  labors. 

Necessity  of  Compulsion 

Compulsion  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  into  and  keep  in  the 
insurance  fund  all  the  people  who  should  be  benefited.  Agreement 
upon  this  point  is  complete.  The  evidence  which  is  given  by  the 
cost  of  soliciting  and  collecting  in  commercial  sick  insurance  and 
industrial  insurance  is  convincing.  The  lapse  ratio  of  the  great 
companies  is  another  eloquent  witness.**  Another  interesting  bit 
of  evidence  is  the  Massachusetts  experience  with  savings  bank  life 
insurance.  After  four  years'  operation,  with  four  banks  writing  the 
insurance,  a  very  large  number  of  agencies,  including  200  unpaid 
agencies  in  mills  and  factories  and  an  imposing  list  of  cooperators, 
the  savings  bank  insurance  had  only  6,652  policies  in  an  industrial 
population  of  over  600,000. 

The  first  report  on  the  English  national  insurance  act  contains 
the  pregnant  statement  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  deposit 
contributors,  that  is,  the  persons  who  were  not  in  any  insurance 
organization,  were  able-bodied  healthy  persons  who  evidently  con- 
sidered that  the  risk  of  being  sick  was  so  slight  that  they  did  not 
have  to  bother  with  insurance.** 

Compulsory  insurance  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  great 
cost  of  collecting  and  soliciting.  It  is  true  that  this  cost  is  very 
small  in  fratemaJ  insurance,  but  fraternal  insurance  has  never  been 
able  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  any  very  large  percentage  of  the 
less  well  paid  working  people. 

Responsibility  of  the  State 

If  insurance  be  made  compulsory,  the  responsibility  is  upon  the 
state,  which  compels  people  to  insure,  to  organize  the  insurance  so 
that  it  will  render  the  necessary  service,  to  secure  a  fair  share  in 

*S.  R  Forman,  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67, 
p.  794. 

^Report  on  the  Administration  of  the  National  Insurance  Act,  Part  I, 
1912-1913,  p.  161. 
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its  management  to  the  contributors,  and  to  assure  the  beneficiaries 
an  efficient  and  economical  operation.  State  insurance,  however, 
should  not  be  adopted  except  as  a  last  resort.  Not  only  are  there 
political  objections,  but  the  very  valuable  by-products  so  much 
emphasized  in  German  experience,  a  mutual  understanding  between 
employer  and  employee,  training  in  public  work,  effective  dis- 
semination of  information  as  to  conditions  affecting  health  and 
sanitation,  should  not  be  sacrificed.  These  ends  will  be  met  by  the 
adoption  of  a  mutual  system  not  under  state  control,  but  under  a 
certain  degree  of  state  oversight.  The  carrier  must  be  large  enough 
to  insure  stability  and  solvency  and  there  must  be  a  local  organiza- 
tion to  administer  the  medical  benefit  and  to  carry  on  efficiently  the 
educational  and  preventive  woiic  of  the  insurance.  The  present 
tendency  toward  self-government,  and  convenience  of  operation, 
also  favor  the  creation  of  local  societies.  This  is  also  the  teaching 
of  European  experience.  The  local  society  is  the  unit  in  Grermany 
and  Norway  and  that  it  is  not  adopted  in  England  was  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  great  friendly  societies. 

In  a  book  which  was  prefaced  by  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  L.  C.  Money, 
the  author,  says  of  English  conditions : 

'The  State  Health  Insorance  system  works  throagh  existing  voluntary 
thrift  institntioBS,  and  permits  new  volmitary  inststutions  to  be  formed  to 
carry  out  its  provisions.  No  other  course  could  have  been  adopted  If  we 
can  imagine  for  a  moment  the  field  of  action  cleared  of  all  existing  Friendly 
Societies,  legislation  for  Health  Insurance  would  have  been  exceedingly  simple, 
and  a  lucid  and  logical  system  of  local  organizations  could  have  been  formed 
to  carry  out  its  beneficent  provisions.  We  can  imagine  the  whole  working 
population  naturally  grouped  in  Local  Sick  Funds,  democratically  goverhed, 
and  including  in  their  scope  all  the  workers  under  a  certain  income  limit 
irrespective  of  age,  occupation,  or  health.  A  bill  to  create  such  a  system 
would  be  a  comparatively  simple  piece  of  legislation.  It  would  be  much 
briefer  than  dre  National  Insurance  Act,  and  infinitely  less  complex  than 
the  German  Insurance  laws,  which  are  complicated  because  they  are  the 
result  of  a  generation  of  original  and  progressive  experhnent,  in  which 
institution  has  been  built  upon  or  added  to  institution,  with  consequent 
overlapping  of  functions.*** 

In  smaller  communities,  only  one  such  society  would  be  possi- 
ble; but  in  larger  cities  it  may  be  more  effective  to  divide  aloi^  trade 
lines  with  a  joint  committee  for  education,  prevention,  and  tfte 
administration  of  the  medical  benefit.    Such  an  organization  would 

^Insurance  versus  Poverty,  p.  118. 
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automatically  take  care  of  the  serious  problem  of  rates  in  various 
industries.  Leipzig's  experience  proves  the  great  variation  of  sick- 
ness in  different  occupations.  In  the  cement  and  lime  trades,  for 
instance,  for  each  lOO  employees  there  were  65.8  cases  of  sickness 
in  one  year,  while  among  hotel  and  restaurant  employees  there 
were  but  32.5,  about  one-half  as  many.  Sick  days  per  person  per 
annum  in  cement  and  lime  trades  were  13.6  and  in  hotels  8.8.  In  a 
local  fund,  composed  of  many  trades,  the  board  of  directors  must 
be  so  constituted  as  to  represent  different  trades,  and  its  decisions 
as  to  rates  should  be  subject  to  appeal  to  a  state  supervisory  com- 
mission. An  advantage  of  the  single  local  fund  is  that  many  large 
employers  have  men  of  different  trades  in  the  same  plant,  so  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  have  all  dealings  with  one  fund. 
The  Leipzig  fund,  with  nearly  200,000  members  in  various  trades, 
proves  the  practical  possibility  of  a  single  organization  in  a  large 
city.  The  Berlin  and  Vienna  organizations  along  trade  lines  are 
examples  of  the  other  plan. 

A  place  should  be  made  for  independent  establishment  funds,  but 
only  when  the  employees  affected  have,  by  secret  ballot,  approved 
the  separate  fund  and  then  only  on  condition  that  its  control  be  in 
the  hands  of  both  employer  and  workman  and  that  the  employer 
guarantee  any  deficiency.  No  establishment  fund  should  be  per- 
mitted with  less  than  a  minimum  of,  say,  fifty  or  100  members  and 
the  state  supervisory  commission  should  hear  the  local  ftmd  affected 
and  should  refuse  authorization  if  the  withdrawal  of  so  many 
insured  would  weaken  unduly  the  local  fund.  On  application  of 
the  proper  local  fund,  the  commissioners  should  have  power  to 
compel  the  organization  of  a  special  establishment  fund  where  the 
work  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  brought  temporarily  into 
the  district,  or  is  peculiarly  liable  to  cause  sickness.  The  first  case 
would  cover  seasonal  employment,  such  as  fruit  canning,  or  con- 
struction contracts. 

Management  of  Local  Funds 

The  management  of  the  local  fund  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
employer  and  employee.  In  small  funds,  the  general  assembly 
should  be  formed  of  the  whole  number  of  employers  and  employee^. 
In  large  funds,  the  employers  and  employees,  voting  each  in  his  own 
class,  should  elect  representatives  to  the  general  assembly,  the 
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composition  of  which  should  take  into  consideration  trade  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  district.  Employer's  votes  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  employees,  but  no  one  em- 
ployer should  have  a  majority.  The  employees  should  have  seven- 
twelfths  of  the  members  of  the  assembly,  where  it  is  elective,  and 
the  employers  five-twelfths,  and  the  same  voting  proportion  should 
obtain  in  small  funds,  where  all  have  a  right  to  be  present. 
The  assembly  should  adopt  a  charter,  and  alone  should  have  power 
to  amend  it.  It  should  elect  a  board  of  directors,  divided  in  the 
above  proportion  between  employers  and  employees,  each  class 
voting  for  its  own  directors.  The  board  should  be  the  managing 
organ  of  the  fund,  should  make  regulations,  hear  appeals  from  de- 
cisions of  administrative  officers,  represent  the  fund  in  court  or  be- 
fore the  state  commission,  and  appoint  all  officials  and  fix  their 
salaries.  The  board  should  fix  rates  for  each  industry  and  should 
take  into  consideration  in  rating  a  particular  establishment  any 
special  factor  which  entitles  it  to  a  lower,  or  justifies  a  higher,  rate 
than  normal.  Either  general  or  special  rates  should  be  open  to 
contest  before  the  state  supervisory  commission,  which  should  also 
determine  whether  the  income  on  the  rates  as  fixed  will  produce  a 
sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  minimum  benefits  provided 
in  the  law.  If  the  board  refuses  to  fix  proper  rates  or  delays  its 
action  unduly,  the  commission  should  itself  fix  and  collect  the  rates. 

General  regulations  made  by  the  board  should  be  laid  before  the 
assembly  for  discussion  and  should  be  referred  back  to  the  board  of 
directors  by  a  majority  of  the  assembly.  The  assembly  should  have 
power  at  any  time  to  advise  the  directors  or  request  them  to  frame 
regulations  to  meet  a  situation  which  may  have  arisen. 

Payment  of  contributions  should  be  made  by  employers,  who  may 
deduct  from  wages  the  share  of  the  employees.  Payments  by  the 
state  or  municipality  should  be  made  yearly  on  the  basis  of  the  past 
year's  expense. 

The  board  of  directors  should  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
contributions  and  be  empowered  to  take  summary  action  to  recover 
them.  Unpaid  contributions  should  be  a  lien  upon  the  property  of 
the  employer  and  a  preferred  claim  in  the  event  of  his  insolvency. 
The  accounts  should  be  annually  submitted  by  the  board  of  directors 
to  the  assembly  for  their  approval  and  also  to  the  state  supervisory 
commission. 
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The  expense  should  be  borne  six-twelfths  by  the  employee,  four- 
twelfths  by  the  employer,  and  two-twelfths  by  the  state  and  munici- 
pality. No  accurate  figures  can  be  given  as  to  what  this  cost  will 
be.  In  fact,  the  German  figures  show  such  changes  in  a  few  years 
that  figures  made  to-day  will  be  of  little  value  in  five  years.  This 
variation  is  caused  largely  by  the  advance  in  preventive  medicine 
and  the  increasing  use  by  the  insured  of  medical  aid.  The  return 
must  be  found  in  the  increased  health  of  the  working  popvdation 
and  its  consequent  increased  productiveness.  As  Dr.  Rubinow 
pointed  out,  this  lack  of  statistics  is  not  so  serious  as  might  appear. 
Sickness  insurance  should  liquidate  itself  annually,  so  that  if  an 
error  be  made  in  the  first  estimate  it  can  be  corrected  at  the  end 
of  any  year  in  which  it  may  appear.  American  railroad  funds 
which  pay  large  burial  benefits  operate  now  on  this  basis;  their 
expense  equals  their  income. 

There  will  be  no  need  for  a  large  reserve  since  this  insurance  is 
to  be  compulsory.  Here,  again,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  total 
reserve  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  fund  is  less  than  one-half  of 
its  annual  outgo,  and  that  the  German  and  Norw^ian  laws  provide 
for  a  reserve  fund  which  shall  be  equal  to  one  year's  estimated  ex- 
pense. To  provide  for  great  disasters  and  qpidemics,  it  might  be 
well  to  adopt  the  Norwegian  plan  of  a  state  guarantee  fund,  which 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  state  supervisory  commission  and 
which  could  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  any  great  disaster.  Such  a  fund 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  anti-tuberculosis  fund  or  a  fund  to 
meet  other  great  plagues.  In  the  operation  of  the  plan,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  increase  this  fund  by  payments  from  local  funds  to 
meet  the  burial  benefit.  Such  a  course  will  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
accounting  between  funds  for  this  benefit  in  cases  where  the  insured 
has  belonged  to  several  funds  during  his  lifetime. 

Cost  of  the  Insurance 

The  question  of  the  cost  of  insurance  must,  therefore,  be  met 
from  three  aisles:  (i)  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  employers, 
who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  very  considerable  sum  and  should 
have  some  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will  not  seriously  hamper 
their  business ;  (2)  from  the  point  of  view  of  die  workinpnen,  tiiat 
it  shall  not  put  too  heavy  a  burden  on  them ;  and  (3)  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  state,  that  the  added  cost  to  the  taxpayers  shall  result 
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in  a  benefit  to  the  whole  body  of  the  state  and  not  only  to  the 
emplo}ring  and  employed  classes.  Exact  figures  are  not  available, 
but  I  have  assumed  that  the  insurance  would  cost  4}^  per  cent  of 
the  actual  wages,  which  is  in  excess  of  the  German  experience,  and 
have  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  insurance  in  manu- 
facture. By  the  Thirteenth  Census  there  were  in  New  York 
1,000,000  industrial  wage-earners  receiving,  roughly,  $551,557,000, 
producing  a  product  valued  at  $3,369,000,000,  in  which  there  was  a 
value  added  by  manufacture  of  $1,513,000,000.  Four  and  one-half 
per  cent  of  the  wages  would  be  about  $25,000,000  which  translated 
into  terms  of  value  of  product  is  about  seven-tenths  of  i  per  cent. 
The  manufacturers'  share  of  this  would  be  less  than  half,  so  that 
allowing  liberally  for  an  underestimate  we  can  safely  say  that  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  one-half  of  i  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
product.  This  percentage  holds  true  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.**  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Herr  Schmidt,  president  of 
the  German  Tobacco  Manufacturers'  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
mg  of  that  association  in  1907,  to  show  the  German  view  on  this 
point: 

"To-day,  however,  these  contributions,  which  occur  every  year,  are  booked 
either  to  the  general  expenses  account  or  the  wages  account— for  they  are, 
in  fact,  a  part  of  wages — ,  and  they  are  naturally  calculated  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  production,  and  eventually  appear  in  the  price  of  the  goods,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  full  extent  in  times  of  bad  trade.  In  any  event,  it  is 
certain  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  these  insurance  contributions 
as  constituting  any  special  burden  on  industry,  for  if  you  regard  the  sum 
so  paid,  not  as  a  percentage  of  wages,  but  of  the  year's  turnover,  it  does  not 
exceed  one-half  per  cent,  so  that  in  calculating  the  cost  of  goods  that  is  the 
extent  of  the  expense  to  be  allowed  for.  That  is  so  small  a  sum  that  it  is 
neither  right  nor  just  to  make  a  noise  about  it  and  pretend  that  we  can  no 
longer  pay  it  if  our  workpeople  are  to  have  increased  benefits  by  new  in- 
surance legislation.  Speaking  honestly,  as  one  employer  to  another,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  investment  in  these  insurance  contributions  is  not  a  bad  one." 

It  is  probable  that  merchants  will  show  even  a  lower  percentage 
of  their  annual  turnover.  Part  of  the  contribution  of  the  employer 
will  be  covered  by  the  sums  which  he  is  already  spending  in  sick- 
relief  and  in  the  payment  of  wages  or  salaries  to  invalid  employees. 
The  cost  to  the  employee  is  a  very  considerable  stun.  We  can  prob- 
ably estimate  that  the  figure  of  $25,000,000,  based  on  the  1910 
Census,  should  be  increased  in  1913  to  not  over  $30,000,000,  but  the 

^Abstract  of  the  Thirteenth  Census,  p.  514. 
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percentage  of  the  value  of  the  product  will  not,  of  course,  be  af- 
fected. 

These  figures  would  mean  that  the  industrial  employees  must  pay 
$15,000,000  a  year  for  this  insurance,  a  startlingly  large  figure,  but 
what  are  sidmess  and  burials  now  costing  them?  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  estimates  that  New  York  working-class 
families  with  an  average  income  of  $827  spent  on  sickness  in  1903 
an  average  of  $31.43.*'  These  figures,  allowing  for  a  far  lower 
average  of  family  income,  would  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  industrial  wage-earners  paid  at  least  $10,000,000  in  191 3 
for  this  purpose.  This  sum  does  not  include  a  very  large  amount 
which  goes  for  different  forms  of  sickness  dues  or  for  industrial 
insurance.  The  insurance  commissioner  of  New  York  reports  that 
in  1913  the  industrial  insurance  premiums  amounted  to  $26,680,000 
and  the  losses  to  $10,030,000.  Of  course  the  industrial  wage-earners 
did  not  pay  all  of  this  huge  sum,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  undoubted- 
ly from  their  earnings. 

The  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  $16,000,000  balance  was 
put  to  the  reserve  of  the  companies  does  not  weaken  my  statement, 
which  is  directed  only  to  the  question  of  the  paying  power  of  wage- 
earners  judged  by  the  actual  sums  expended  by  them  for  burial 
and  sickness. 

I  do  not  mean  to  criticise  the  operation  or  purpose  of  the  industrial 
insurance  companies.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  way  in  which  their 
business  is  necessarily  procured,  including  the  enormous  cost  of 
agents  and  collectors,  these  ratios  probably  represent  the  lowest 
cost  of  commercial  burial  insurance  to  the  poor  under  the  voluntary 
system.  It  cannot  be  argued  that  this  industrial  insurance  is  largely 
a  provision  against  want  in  the  family  after  the  death  of  the  wage- 
earner.  Dr.  Chapin,  Mrs.  More  and  Mr.  Reynolds  are  all  em- 
phatic in  their  statements  that  in  New  York  City  the  money  is 
nearly  all  spent  on  funerals.  Mr.  Forman  says  the  same  of  the  city 
of  Washington.**  Professor  Henderson  quotes  President  H^er- 
man  to  the  effect  that  in  86  per  cent  of  cases  investigated,  the 
expense  of  last  sickness  and  burial  used  up  all  the  insurance.** 

Doctor  Chapin,  in  his  study  of  the  Standard  of  Living  in  New 

^Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1903,  p.  509. 
"  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  64,  p.  614. 
*  Industrial  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  p.  162. 
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York  City,  estimates  that  2  per  cent  of  all  family  incomes  from 
$600  to  $1,100  is  spent  on  insurance  "more  properly  described  as 
burial  insurance  than  life  insurance/'*^  and  about  another  2  per  cent 
on  health/^  so  that  4  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these  families  is 
at  present  spent  on  objects  which  will  be  covered  by  the  plan  of 
sidmess  insurance  proposed.  Mrs.  More  estimates  that  an  average 
workingman's  family  with  an  income  of  $850  a  year  will  spencl  on 
sickness  and  insurance  about  $47  a  year,  and  that  "the  insurance  is 
almost  invariably  spent  on  the  funeral."'*  She  also  estimates  that 
200  families  of  various  inocmies  studied  show  an  average  of  $17  a 
year  for  medical  attendance."  It  would  seem  clear  that  the  em- 
ployee's contribution  under  the  proposed  plan  of  insurance  will  not 
increase  his  burden. 

The  state  and  the  municipalities  are  taking  care  of  sickness  in  a 
large  number  of  workingmen's  families  through  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries.  Both  Mrs.  More  and  Dr.  Chapin  agree  that  the 
poorer  classes  of  wage-earners  in  New  York  City  depend,  when  sick, 
very  largely  cm  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  use  of  these  institutions  is  increasing  among  the  better  classes 
of  workingmen,  a  result  very  greatly  to  be  approve  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  these  institu- 
tions. If,  however,  so  many  of  the  patients  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries are  working  people,  the  sickness  insurance  would  help 
cover  the  cost  of  the  present  up-keep  of  these  institutions.  What  it 
would  do  towards  lessening  the  great  increase  in  that  cost  in  the 
future,  is  very  apparent.  In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  destitu- 
tion caused  by  sickness  and  the  consequent  appeals  upon  public  and 
private  charity,  it  is  very  evident  that  a  great  number  of  the  per- 
sons who  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  ask  for  private  or  pub- 
lic charity  will  be  taken  care  of  under  the  sick  insurance,  and  that 
there  will  consequently  be  either  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  charitable  purposes  or  an  increase  in  the  quality  of 
the  care  given  to  those  who  are  forced  to  apply. 

Another  great  gain  by  the  state  will  be  the  enormous  ifxrrease  in 
the  eflficiency  of  factory,  tenement  and  health  inspectors  through 

•P.  191. 
•P.  7a 

^Afmals  of  the  American  Academy  of  PoUtical  and  Social  Science,  1913, 
Cost  of  Living,  p.  109. 
"  Wage-Earner/  Budgets,  p.  95. 
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cooperation  with  the  officials  of  the  insurance  funds,  whose  interest 
in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  sickness  is  so  direct  and  who  are  in 
such  close  tou^h  with  the  persons  who  know  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  failure  or  unenforcement  of  sanitary  laws.  The  great  force  of 
public  opinibn  which  publicity  and  the  skilled  investigation  of  the 
sickness  insurance  funds  will  arouse  in  favor  of  an  improvement  in 
health  legislation  and  in  favor  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  those  laws 
will  be  an  enormous  help.  Here  again  we  have  only  to  call  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Germans  and  the  expectation  of  the  English. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  has  shown  what  can  be 
hoped  for  in  this  connection,  not  only  in  the  enforcement,  but  also 
in  the  improvement  of  sanitary  legislation. 

The  Medical  Profession 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  sickness  insurance  is  the  man- 
agement of  the  medical  profession.  Until  careful  studies  have  been 
made  of  various  experiments  in  this  field,  and  of  domestic  condi- 
tions, no  final  plan  should  be  adopted.  A  few  points  are  clear. 
Choice  of  physicians  is  almost  universally  demanded  by  both  physi- 
cian and  patient  On  the  other  hand,  free  choice  without  control 
of  physician  or  of  fees  is  impossible  in  the  interest  of  the  financial 
standing  of  the  funds  and  the  proper  administration  of  the  benefit. 
The  device  of  a  panel  with  fixed  fees  to  which  any  licensed  physician 
of,  say,  two  years'  standing,  may  belong,  is  suggested  as  in  accord 
with  the  best  European  experience.  Physicians,  however,  object 
to  having  the  fixing  of  fees  and  the  discipline  of  panel  doctors 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  fund  or  of  a  body  of  laymen.  To 
meet  this  just  objection,  there  should  be  in  each  district  a  medical 
board  composed  of  licensed  physicians.  In  large  cities,  one-third 
of  this  board  should  be  chosen  by  the  faculties  of  the  medical 
schools  or  by  the  staffs  of  hospitals  admitting  insured  persons  as 
patients.  While  the  fixing  of  the  fees  should  remain  with  the 
board  of  directors  or  with  a  special  court  composed  of  one  director, 
one  member  of  the  medical  board  and  one  member  of  the  state 
supervisory  commission,  the  medical  board  should  always  be  heard 
by  the  board  of  directors  on  any  question  affecting  the  medical 
service  or  fees,  and  charges  brought  against  a  panel  physician  should 
be  referred  to  them  for  investigation  and  report  before  action  is 
taken.     This  medical  board  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
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operation  of  the  law.  The  serious  evil  of  malingering,  as  far  as  it 
is  the  result  af  carelessness  or  complaisance  on  the  part  of  doctors 
or  of  deceptive  neurasthenia  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  combatted  by  doctors,  in  the  first  case  through  the 
discipline  of  the  profession,  in  the  second  as  a  result  of  careful  study 
of  what  is  to-day,  without  insurance,  a  very  serious  menace  in  our 
nervous  modem  society.  By  keeping  watch  of  the  monthly  accounts 
sent  in  by  physicians,  by  providing  that  medical  officers  of  the  fund 
shall  visit  each  patient  who  is  too  frequently  ill,  or  is  ill  for  over 
two  weeks,  and  by  watching  the  treatment  and  number  of  visits 
made  by  panel  doctors  whose  accounts  seem  over-large,  a  fruitful 
source  af  malingering  and  waste  may  be  eliminated.  Direct  fraud 
can  be  met  by  the  institution  of  visiting  nurses  and  lay  visitors  who 
make  r^^ular  calls  on  the  invalids  and  by  voluntary  visitors  orga- 
nized under  leaders,  after  the  Leipzig  plan. 

'^t  is,  however,  maintained  in  Germany  by  employers,  by  managers  of  so- 
cieties and  by  workmen  generally,  that  simulation  is  less  frequently  successful 
and  the  cost  lower  in  a  large  society.  Because  of  their  limited  funds,  the 
small  societies  cannot  employ  paid  inspectors  to  hunt  down  simulation.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  communal  or  local  society,  covering  an  entire  city 
or  district,  can  employ  competent  men  to  attend  to  this  important  matter. 
These  paid  inspectors  soon  become  the  friends  of  the  families  whom  they 
visit  and  aid  greatly  in  reducing  the  number  and  seriousness  of  illnesses  by 
disseminating  valuable  information  with  regard  to  prevention,  care  and 
methods  of  treatment*^ 

There  were  reported  in  1912  to  the  three  confidential  physicians 
of  the  Leipzig  fund  12,315  cases  for  the  determination  of  inability 
to  work.  Of  these  cases,  only  2,855  were  found  unable  to  work. 
Nearly  2,500  did  not  even  appear  for  examination. 

A  similar  panel  may  be  used  by  druggists,  but  the  fund  should 
have  the  right  to  purchase  for  itself  in  quantity  the  most  frequentiy 
called  for  medicines,  wines  and  other  supplies.  If  this  power  be 
held  in  reserve,  very  satisfactory  arrangements  can  probably  be 
made  with  existing  drug  stores.  In  connection  with  this  side  of 
the  act.  Dr.  Rubinow  cites"  a  report  from  the  American  consul  at 
Birmingham  that  ''As  a  result  of  the  [sickness  insurance]  act,  the 
sale  of  patent  medicine  has  been  reduced  one-third."  Hospital  care 
can  only  be  given  in  hospitals  with  which  the  fund  has  a  contract. 

*Frankcl  and  Dawson,  Workingmen's  Insurance  in  EuroPi^  p.  238. 
"Social  Insurance,  p.  263. 
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The  fund  should  not  itself  build  hospitals  when  it  can  make  satis- 
factorjr  arrangements  with  existing  hospitals.  In  mining  and  rail- 
road industries  in  tht  United  States  it  has  been  found  necessary  in 
some  instances  to  build  hospitals,  but  usually  not. 

State  Supervisory  Commission 
The  state  supervisory  commission  should  be  composed  of  five 
members,  three  appointed  by  the  governor,  one  to  be  a  practicing 
physician.  The  other  two  should  be  elected  by  and  from  the  em- 
ployer and  employee  directors  of  the  various  sick  funds  in  the  state. 
The  governor's  appointees  should  give  their  whole  time  and  be 
salaried.  The  others  should  receive  a  per  diem  compensation.  To 
fill  each  of  the  elective  places  three  should  be  elected  annually,  to 
serve  in  turn,  so  that  the  office  may  not  be  too  burdensome  and 
that  as  many  citizens  of  the  two  classes  interested  as  is  practical 
may  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  commission.  Only  the  governor's 
appointees  should  pass  on  the  accounts  of  the  funds  and  apportion 
the  state  subsidy  and  that  of  the  municipality,  or  sit  in  medical 
courts  of  inquiry.  Experiaice  may  show  the  necessity  for  a  local 
commission .  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the  board  of 
directors  as  to  rates,  as  to  wage  classes,  as  to  regulations  and  as  to 
individual  cases.  If  so,  the  local  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
by  the  state  commission.  The  expenses  of  commissions  should  be 
paid  by  the  state. 

Scope  of  Benefpts 

The  benefits  of  the  insurance  should  include  care  of  sickness 
from  the  first  day,  care  of  non-industrial  accidents,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  with  an  increased  propgrtion  for  employers, 
even  industrial  accidents  should  not  be  included.  This  care  should 
include  medicines  and  such  surgical  appliances  and  special  food  as 
are  necessary.  Eventually,  simple  dental  service,  tooth  extraction 
and  filling  should  be  rendered.  German  ftmds  have  gone  so  far. 
A  very  interesting  contribution  to  the  hterature  on  the  importance 
of  this  care  is  Mr.  Cadbury's  statement  in  regard  to  the  welfare 
work  of  the  Cadbury  cocoa  works  in  England.  A  wide  use  of 
nurses  in  the  home  should  be  made  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  an 
economy  in  preventive  work. 

Sick  care  must  be  limited  as  to  time.  The  care  of  chronic  in- 
valids and  invalidity  is  a  separate  branch  of  insurance  with  its  own 
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set  of  problems.  The  period  of  sick  care  should  not  be  less  than 
thirteea  weeks  and  should  be  expressed  in  the  charter  of  each  fund. 
This  period  is  adopted  as  a  minimum  in  a  very  large  part  of  the 
rxisting  funds.  The  foreign  laws  usually  give  a  longer  period. 
The  funds  should  be  permitted  to  extend  benefits  by  action  of  a 
majority  of  the  assembly,  where  such  action  does  not  necessitate  a 
raise  in  rates.  Rates  should  only  be  raised,  however,  to  provide 
more  benefits,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  both  employer  and 
enq>loyee  men:d)er$  and  the  approval  of  the  state  commission. 

Where  the  doctor  in  charge  certifies  that  it  is  necessary,  the 
patient  must  consent  to  be  moved  to  a  hospital  for  treatment.  Such 
necessity  may  exist  because  the  patient  cannot  be  cared  for  prc^rly 
at  home  either  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  character  of 
the  borne,  or  because  of  a  suspicion  of  malingering  or  persistent 
disobedience  to  regulations.  A  patient  refusing  hospital  care  should 
not  be  entitled  to  any  benefits.  The  rules  of  the  fund  must  specify 
c(»iditions  of  hospitalization.  A  fund  physician  should  have  power 
to  order  hospitalization  if  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  patient 
or  of  the  fund. 

The  fund  should  provide  weekly  sick  pay  of  not  less  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  invalid,  banning  after  the  first 
week  and  during  inability  to  earn,  but  not  over  the  limit  fixed  in  the 
charter,  which,  as  stated  above,  should  not  be  less  than  thirteen 
wedEs.  For  this  purpose  and  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  wages, 
the  msured  should  be  divided  into  classes,  thus  avoiding  enormous 
difficulty  and  frequent  dispute  as  to  the  exact  eamkigs  of  each 
insured.  Division  into  classes  is  usual  in  Europe  and  is  the  regular 
rule  on  American  railroads  paying  sick  benefits.  While  insured 
persons  are  in  hospitals,  their  whole  sick  pay,  if  only  50  per  cent 
of  their  wages,  should  go  to  their  families. 

Maternity  Insurance 

Maternity  insurance  must  finally  be  made  a  part  of  sick  insurance. 
The  incidents  of  child-birth  and  of  sickness  are  much  the  same. 
Even  if  sickness  does  not  accompany  or  follow  child-birth,  the 
same  machinery  of  doctors,  nurses,  medicines,  etc.,  is  needed  in 
both  cases  and  the  interest  of  society  is  perhaps  even  more  deeply 
involved  in  child-birth  than  in  sickness.  It  is  partly  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  this  benefit  that  the  public  contribution  is  made. 
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The  employer  is  in  fact  made  to  pay  part  by  the  German  system 
and  no  point  of  his  being  freed  was  made  in  England,  but  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  clear  and  the  public  should  bear  its  share  of 
this  burden.  The  benefit  should  consist  in  medical  care  at  the  time 
of  the  delivery  and  for  a  proper  time  before  and  after,  as  well  as 
all  medicine  needed.  In  the  case  of  women  contributors,  the  regu- 
lar sick  pay  should  be  granted,  but  the  wives  of  insured  men  should 
have  the  medical  aid  only. 

Every  sickness  and  every  accident  should  be  given  medical  aid. 
The  usual  exceptions  found  even  in  mutual  societies — ^venereal  dis- 
eases, and  disease  arising  from  use  of  alcohol  or  from  reddess 
exposure — ^are  not  to  be  approved,  first,  because  such  exceptioas  are 
certain  to  cause  much  confusion,  and  second,  because  it  is  just  such 
diseases  which,  if  not  properly  treated  at  the  start,  cause  the  greatest 
loss  to  individuals  and  to  society. 

Burial  Benefit 

The  burial  benefit  should  vary  with  the  wage  class.  It  should  not 
be  over  thirty  times  the  basic  day  wage  of  the  class  to  which  the 
deceased  belonged. 

Eventually,  all  workmen  and  all  emplc^ees  receiving  less  than 
a  fixed  amount  should  be  insured,  and  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  persons  with  an  income  under  a  fixed  figure  to  enter  insurance 
voluntarily,  and  for  persons  once  in  insurance  to  continue  either 
all  benefits  or  the  death  benefit.  Employers  of  voluntarily  insured 
persons  should  not  pay  any  share  of  the  contributions,  which  should 
be  borne  by  the  insured,  but  should  be  required,  if  requested  by 
the  insured,  to  pay  his  contribution  and  deduct  it  from  his  wages. 

Difficulties  to  Be  Met 

Difficulties  will  arise  in  such  cases  as  those  of  out-workers  in 
home  industries,  casuals,  and  the  class  represented  by  dock  laborers 
(in  r^;ard  to  whom  several  interesting  solutions  are  being  tried  in 
England),  but  these  difiicHilties  have  all  been  met  abroad  and  we 
cannot  admit  that  problems  which  have  been  solved  by  Europeans 
will  baffle  American  ingenuity.  The  great  mobility  of  our  working 
population  presents  questions  which  are  especially  difficult  in  re- 
gard to  burial  benefits.  The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labpr 
shows  "a  change  of  practically  one-third  in  the  individual  member- 
ship" of  the  shop  funds  studied,  but  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
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actual  worldfig  population  of  the  locality  was  involved  in  this  per- 
centage and  how  many  changed  from  one  mill  to  another  without 
leaving  the  locality,  does  not  appear.  It  is  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  these  wanderers  are  foreigners  who  will  return  home 
after  a  few  years  in  America  and  who  will  not,  theref ore,  receive  a 
death  benefit 

Unemployment  is  another  troublesome  factor.  Sick  insurance  is 
primarily  for  those  at  work,  who  pay  the  premiums  regularly  and 
for  whom  their  employers  pay  r^fularly,  but  participation  in  its 
benefits  cannot  be  shut  off  as  soon  as  an  individual  leaves  an  em- 
ployment The  figures  on  mobility  show  too  clearly  how  large  a 
proportion  of  workmen  would  be  affected.  Yet  it  is  equally  im- 
possible to  continue  the  protection  indefinitely.  A  final  settlement 
of  this  difficulty  must  await  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, which  shares  with  sickness  the  leading  place  among  the 
causes  of  poverty.  A  middle  ground  must  be  taken  and  protection 
assured  for  a  limited  period,  with  the  right  of  the  workman  to  con- 
tinue his  insurance  on  payment  of  his  share  of  the  contribution  for 
a  further  period,  after  which  he  must  become  a  regular  voluntary 
contributor. 

If  the  installation  of  such  a  system  over  the  whole  industrial  life 
of  the  state  appears  too  vast  a  problem,  it  may  be  limited  to  certain 
occupations.  Peculiarly  well  fitted  as  an  entering  wedge  is  the 
mining  industry.  As  long  ago  as  1901  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  speaking 
before  the  Industrial  Commission,  said: 

"I  think,  too,  that  a  plan  whereby  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  mine 
owners,  and  a  portion,  a  percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  miners,  should  be 
set  aside  and  established  as  a  sick  benefit  fmid,  would  be  a  good  thing.*^ 

Mining,  especially  coal  mining,  is  bound  to  certain  localities.  The 
product  is  a  necessity  of  life.  The  employers  are  usually  operators 
on  a  large  scale  with  a  heavy  investment  in  property  and  plant. 
There  is  littie  cause  to  fear  instability  of  the  fund.  Both  operators 
and  miners  are  accustomed  to  cooperation  on  questions  of  wage 
scales  and  work  conditions;  both  expect  to  remain  in  the  business; 
miners  may  change  from  one  mine  to  another,  but  appear  to  remain 
miners,  and  the  evidence  before  the  Industrial  and  tiie  Immigration 
Commissions  would  show  that  the  men  are  accustomed  very  widely 
to  sick  fund  deductions  from  their  wages  and  to  treatment  from 

'^Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  ipoi,  Vol.  XII,  p.  50. 
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such  a  fund.  Here  is  another  field  for  the  Industrial  Ccmimissicxi 
which  promises  quick  and  rich  results  in  the  way  of  suggestions 
for  the  betterment  of  relations  of  employer  and  worianen. 

At  least  one  local  mutual  sick  fund  exists  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  city  of  Flint,  Michigan,  there  was  organized  in  1901  the 
Flint  Vehicle  Factories  Mutual  Benefit  Association  among  the  em- 
ployees of  diflferent  factories,  not  all  vehicle  factories,  by  the  way.'^ 
Though  managed  by  the  employees,  the  association  would  appear  to 
be  warmly  encouraged  by  the  employers.  The  owners  of  the  fac- 
tories, whose  employees  are  eligible  to  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion, have  a  manufacturers'  association  which  g^nts  a  limited  in- 
validity insurance  to  members  of  the  mutual  benefit  association  only. 
The  advantages  of  the  district  form  of  association  are  evident. 
Right  to  benefits  is  not  dependent  on  emplo3rment  in  one  factory, 
but  extends  to  all  factories  in  the  district.  Here,  again,  is  a  condi- 
tion which  merits  careful  study  by  the  Industrial  Commission.  Does 
the  existence  of  such  a  local  organization  affect  the  objection  to 
employer's  welfare  work  that  the  hoped  for  benefit  ties  a  man  too 
closely  to  his  job,  or  does  it  make  for  better  relations  between 
employer  and  employee? 

Sickness  Insurance  a  Problem  of  Organization 

In  conclusion,  sickness  and  burial  insurance  is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact  in  the  United  States,  but  is  insufiicient  in  amount 
and  wrong  in  its  method  and  purpose.  It  does  not  even  attempt  to 
be  health  insurance.  Compulsory  or  near  compulsory  sickness  in- 
surance is  well  known  by  the  workman;  contribution  of  employers 
is  already  accepted  in  principle;  cooperation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  established  and  is  growing.  The  question  of  sickness 
insurance  is,  therefore,  a  problem  of  organization  of  existing  forces 
and  making  use  of  existing  resources  and  of  admitted  principles 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  dangerous  novelty. 

^  Dodge  Idea,  December,  1913. 
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SICKNESS     BENEFIT     FUNDS     AMONG     INDUSTRIAL 

WORKERS 


W.  L.  Chanm-er 
Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  Mishawaka,  Indiana. 


In  this  paper  I  hope  to  disclose  some  of  the  weak  and  some  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  system  of  benefit  associations  for  industrial 
workers^  and  to  indicate  some  of  the  remedies  which  to  me  seem 
desirable  as  partial  means  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  this 
admirable  t3rpe  of  association.  The  data  covers  not  only  various 
types  of  manufacturing  establishments,  but  street  railways,  hotels, 
quarries,  mines,  retail  stores,  telephone,  steamship,  teaming  and  ex- 
press companies  as  well. 

There  seem  to  be  relatively  few  benefit  associations  older  than 
forty  years,  while  during  the  ten  year  census  periods  since  1871 
the  number  has  gradually  increased.  In  seeking  information  prior 
to  getting  in  touch  with  the  G>mmissioner  of  Labor,  inquiries  were 
sent  to  about  500  prominent  manufacturing  establishments.  About 
200  replied  that  they  had  no  such  fund,  but  would  appreciate  learn- 
ing the  result  of  our  research.  One  hundred  and  ten  replied  to 
our  questions,  leaving  about  200  who  did  not  reply  at  all. 

This  result  is  somewhat  disappointing,  as  it  indicates  that  only 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  establishments  consulted  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  such  funds.  An  encouraging  feature,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  40  per  cent  were  anxious  to  join  the  movement,  and  other 
corporations  have  since  shown  considerable  interest  in  the  subject. 
It  indicates  that  the  time  is  ripe  at  least  to  treble  the  effectiveness 
of  the  benefit  fund  idea  by  proper  encouragement. 

One  important  point  in  connection  with  welfare  and  service  work 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  employer.  Some  may  conduct  their  service 
work  with  a  view  to  sewing  up  the  employees  so  that  they  cannot 
strike  or  quit  without  great  sacrifice  of  pensions  or  other  benefits ; 
others  see  in  it  a  chance  for  free  publicity;  some  look  upon  it  as 
charity — a  viewpoint  very  distasteful  to  self-respecting  workmen. 
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Occasionally  some  one  advances  the  idea  that  it  is  a  service  that 
is  due  the  workers,  but  I  believe  the  viewpoint  of  self-interest  will 
appeal  most  successfully  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

Let  me  paint  two  pictures  showing  two  extremes:  Here  is  an 
old  shop,  damp,  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  inadequate 
toilet  facilities,  with  its  workmen  forced  through  circumstances  to 
live  in  homes  that  depress  them  or  even  cause  sickness ;  no  care  is 
exercised  to  examine  new  employees,  thus  allowing  tuberculosis, 
syphiUs,  and  other  diseases  to  be  brought  in  and  spread  among  the 
workmen.  Employees  in  this  shop  cannot  work  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Who  loses  when  they  are  sick?  Both  capital  and  labor 
as  well  as  society  in  general  suflfer  the  loss. 

The  other  shop  is  the  one  toward  which  self-interest  leads  us.  It 
is  light,  dry,  well  heated  and  ventilated;  it  has  sanitary  toilet  facili- 
ties, free  baths,  pleasant  surroundings  and  happy  homes,  all  of  which 
tend  constantly  toward  happiness  and  cheerfulness.  Care  is  exer- 
cised that  any  cases  of  contagious  disease  do  not  endanger  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  other  employees.  Free  medical,  dental,  and  aurist 
service  is  furnished  to  the  worker  and  his  dependents,  as  weU  as  a 
visiting  nurse  to  assist  the  wife  in  keeping  the  family  up  to  concert 
pitch,  together  with  such  other  facilities  as  may  be  needed  to  over- 
come local  conditions,  such  as  corporation  schools,  libraries,  gardens, 
play  grounds,  and  the  like. 

Workmen  living  under  such  conditions  should  be  working  up  to 
the  highest  degree  of  physical  efficiency,  earning  more  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  establishment.  Neither  capital  nor  labor  should 
hold  back  through  desire  to  monopolize  the  possible  benefits. 

Considerable  effort  is  usually  necessary  to  have  both  sides  see 
their  real  individual  self-interest  In  this  work,  but  it  always  should 
be  tactfully  kept  near  the  surface  in  order  that  best  results  may  be 
secured. 

Benefit  funds  help  to  defeat  the  "loan  shark,"  as  very  often  it  is 
sickness  which  throws  a  family  into  the  clutches  of  these  parasites ; 
and  through  an  energetic  nurse  or  secretary  a  superintendent  or 
executive  may  keep  in  touch  with  his  people  and  learn  of  those  lit- 
tle grievances  which,  if  not  properly  taken  care  of,  rankle  in  the 
heart  and  pave  the  way  for  serious  differences  later.  This  informa- 
tion can  and  must  be  secured  without  spying  or  violating  confidences. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
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Labor  20  per  cent  of  the  461  funds  provide  some  form  of  free 
medical  service,  but  costs  and  other  details  are  not  given«  In  the 
cases  disclosed  by  personal  search,  some  gave  free  consultation 
while  others  even  supplied  the  necessary  medicines. 

Knowing  the  general  tendency  to  discount  free  advice  and  to  fail 
to  have  prescriptions  filled,  I  believe  that  free  medicine  as  well  as 
consultation,  with  a  follow-up  system  to  make  sure  that  instruc- 
tions are  followed,  is  a  very  necessary  precaution. 

Aside  from  malingering,  there  may  be  some  disposition  to  impose 
upon  the  free  medical  service;  but  if  the  people  are  kept  well  the 
imposition  cannot  amount  to  much  if  physician,  nurse  and  secretary 
are  dependable.  Detecting  disease  in  its  early  stages  should  save 
the  fund  enough  in  sick  and  death  benefits  to  go  a  long  way  to-> 
ward  compensating  for  the  cost  of  free  medical  service,  and  the 
saving  to  the  corporation  in  having  a  full  crew  of  well  people  should 
nearly  or  wholly  compensate  for  the  balance 

The  plan  which  some  establishments  are  trying  of  having  a  cor- 
poration physician  to  examine  the  employees  is  a  splendid  aid  to 
the  fund  by  detecting  many  cases  needing  treatment  before  they  be- 
come critical  or  chronic,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  treatment  as  well 
as  reducing  the  length  of  time  off.  Cooperation  along  these  Imes 
between  fund  and  corporations  would  produce  splendid  results  in 
economy. 

The  average  disability  per  member  of  all  funds  was  4.7  days. 
Presumably  this  covered  most  of  the  cases  of  sickness  resulting 
finally  in  death ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  assume  $2  as  a  loading  or 
increase  in  dues  for  all  members  for  medical  service,  and  add  a  little 
for  safety  until  the  fund  has  had  sufficient  experience  to  settle  defi- 
nitely on  a  more  proper  loading,  we  should  not  go  very  far  wrong. 

Medical  service  must  be  constructive  and  not  conducted  in  a  way 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  members.  In  fact,  the  entire  fund 
proposition  must  be  handled  from  the  standpoint  of  salesmanship. 
The  psychological  steps  for  both  capital  and  labor  are  the  same 
as  those  involved  in  the  sale  of  anything  the  purchase  of  which 
must  precede  the  actual  need.  A  fund  must  have  its  selling  points, 
the  same  as  any  insurance  policy  or  article  of  merchandise.  The 
variety  and  amount  of  benefits,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  temporary 
benefits,  furnish  splendid  talking  points.  For  instance,  the  average 
temporary  disability  in  all  funds  was  only  22.2  days  while  the 
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predominating  limit  of  benefit  was  thirteen  weeks ;  theref ore,  liber- 
ality in  setting  the  limit  does  not  represent  probable  expense  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  weeks  involved.  A  small  additional 
loading  of  dues  will  permit  a  large  extension  of  the  time  limit,  which 
is  attractive, to  prospective  members. 

An  average  death  benefit  of  $210  cost  the  funds  $1.45  per  mem- 
ber for  the  year ;  and  as  this  figure  is  based  on  funds  having  318,892 
members,  it  ought  to  be  more  or  less  trustworthy. 

An  average  taken  in  funds  covering  a  total  of  65,889  members 
disclosed  the  fact  that  about  $50  benefit  for  the  death  of  a  member's 
wife  cost  twenty-five  cents  per  year  per  member.  Funds  with 
44,381  members  pay  benefits  for  death  of  other  dependents  ranging 
from  about  $10  for  a  still-born  child  to  $25  for  an  eighteen-year 
old  child ;  $50  for  a  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister,  and  $100  for 
a  daughter  in  charge  of  the  housdiold  of  a  widowed  member,  at 
an  average  cost  of  twenty-eight  cents  per  member. 

Statistics  covering  350,000  members  show  that  benefits  for  tem- 
porary disability  cost  the  funds  an  average  of  $342  per  member. 
These  benefits  range  from  twelve  cents  to  $14  per  day,  but  $1  was 
the  predominating  amount,  and  thirteen  weeks  the  most  popular 
time  limit. 

Taking  into  account  461  ftmds,  the  members  contributed  an  aver- 
age of  $5.72  and  the  establishments  $1.81  per  member.  Additional 
revenue  was  earned  by  many  funds  through  entertainments,  invest- 
ments, candy  booths,  etc. ;  and  in  an  answer  to  a  query  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor,  only  1.7  per  cent  admitted  having  suflFered 
financial  straits  of  any  kind,  and  these  were  due  to  epidemics  and 
the  like.  One  fund  doubled  dues  temporarily,  while  others  bor- 
rowed or  sought  donations.  The  average  death  rate  was  6.7  per 
thousand  members,  being  less  than  the  general  death  rate  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  because  only  able-bodied  men  or  w<mien  are 
able  to  gain  or  retain  positions  in  establishments. 

Various  benefits  for  permanent  disabilities  due  to  loss  of  fingers, 
eyes,  hands,  feet,  etc.  may  apparently  be  added  for  a  cost  of  forty- 
eight  cents  per  member  per  year.  Of  the  members  of  funds  pro- 
viding for  permanent  disability  benefits,  only  one-quarter  of  i  per 
cent  received  such  benefits  in  one  year. 

These  benefits  are  found  in  only  12  per  cent  of  the  funds,  and 
cover  accidents  in  only  two-thirds  of  those. 
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It  would  appear  that  by  loading  the  dues  of  all  members  with  ten 
cents  per  month,  a  fund  except  in  hazardous  occupations  should 
give  benefits  for  permanent  disability  and  death  of  wife  or  other 
dependoits  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  20  per  cent. 

Theoretically,  at  least,  $1  per  month  dues  should  permit  the  fol- 
lowing benefits  for  sidcness  or  accidents : 

Free  medical  service. 
$1  per  day  for  temporary  disability  for  thirteen  weeks. 
$75  for  loss  of  a  hand,  foot,  or  eye. 

$200  death  benefit. 
$50  benefit  for  death  of  wife. 
$25  benefit  for  death  of  other  dependents. 

While  this  is  a  crude  estimate,  the  dues  are  about  50  per  cent 
above  the  average  figure  for  all  funds,  and  the  estimate  seems  to  be 
fairly  conservative. 

It  should  be  possible  to  remit  the  dues  for  a  month  occasionally. 

Proportionate  dues  and  benefits  for  other  classes  of  membership 
could  be  figured,  and  I  am  convinced  the  members  would  not  be 
hard  to  secure  if  proper  sales-methods  were  adopted  just  as  for 
any  other  form  of  protection. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  salesmanship  used  is  reflected  in  the 
percentage  of  membership  to  number  of  eligible  employees.  These 
percentages  of  efiiciency  vary  from  2j4  per  cent  in  one  case  to 
100  per  cent  in  others.  The  membership  in  all  funds  averages 
about  48  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  where  funds  were 
managed  exclusively  by  employees  only  30  per  cent  were  enrolled ; 
where  the  establishments  and  employees  managed  jointly,  66  per 
cent  were  enrolled,  and  where  the  management  rested  exclusively 
with  the  establishment,  75  per  cent  were  enrolled. 

One  feature  all  funds  have  to  contend  against  is  the  changing  of 
employees.  Practically  one-third  of  the  342,000  members  changed 
during  the  year,  due  in  92  per  cent  of  the  cases  to  employees'  leav- 
ing the  establishments.  With  this  condition  to  cope  with,  the  fact 
that  the  employees  working  alone  sold  insurance  to  but  30  per  cent 
of  the  employees  as  against  75  per  cent  sold  by  the  establishments, 
shows  the  need  of  a  helping  hand  familiar  with  the  sales  viewpoint. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  establishments  have  more  or  less  compul- 
sory menibership  provisions,  and  yet  about  one-quarter  of  these 
funds  were  managed  by  employees  alone,  and  one-half  jointly. 
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showing  strong  cooperation  of  these  establishments  with  the  funds. 

I  believe  the  psychological  effect  is  bad  where  establishments 
exert  the  pressure  necessary  for  compulsory  membership.  The 
effect  upon  the  employees  and  upon  those  managing  the  fund  is 
apt  to  be  similar  to  that  exerted  by  any  other  monopoly. 

One  great  help  in  increasing  membership  is  to  have  one  or 
more  enthusiastic  men  in  action  all  the  time,  either  in  the  back- 
ground or  preferably  as  secretary  or  treasurer,  visiting  the  homes 
of  the  sick  and  otherwise  getting  dose  to  members  and  their  families. 
Often  the  corporations  supply  such  men,  bearing  the  cost  themselves. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  the  employees  feel  that  they  are  free 
to  dictate  in  the  management,  still  there  will  be  no  complaints  from 
members  if  the  corporation  man  acting  as,  say,  secretary  or  treas- 
urer, is  operating  the  fund  in  the  interests  of  the  members.  They 
will  soon  determine  whether  he  is  "for  'em"  or  "agin  'em,"  and 
that  is  their  principal  concern  in  the  matter.  If  the  members  feel 
they  are  getting  their  money's  worth,  they  will  be  willing  to  help 
in  securing  new  members. 

Some  funds  allow  old  members  to  retain  membership  after  leaving 
the  establishment,  but  that  plan  seemingly  has  not  been  a  great 
success,  because  such  members  often  leave  town  or  engage  in 
more  hazardous  occupations,  and  are  too  hard  to  keep  track  of 
when  drawing  benefits,  without  an  organization  much  more  elabo- 
rate than  most  funds  require  for  other  kinds  of  members. 

One  harness  factory  with  forty-five  employees  has  a  flourishing 
association  with  thirty-one  members  (69  per  cent).  Dues  are 
twenty-five  cents  per  month,  but  in  one  year  were  remitted  for  ten 
months.  The  association  pays  $5  per  week  temporary  disability 
benefit  from  the  treasury,  and  covers  death  benefits  by  an  assess- 
ment of  $1  per  member.  It  receives  no  financial  aid  from  the 
establishment  With  such  a  showing  it  should  be  even  better  sup- 
ported by  the  employees. 

Ten  establishments  each  with  from  fifty  to  100  employees  have 
funds  averaging  83  per  cent  in  membership.  The  average  dues  in 
these  funds  are  less  than  fifty  cents  per  month,  and  the  benefits  about 
$1  per  day.    Death  benefits  range  from  $50  to  $100. 

Flint,  Michigan,  has  a  fund  endorsed  jointly  by  the  manufac- 
turers, covering  the  employees  of  nearly  all  the  plants.  This  idea 
might  well  be  adopted  by  other  communities,  especially  for  small 
shops. 
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S(Hne  funds  have  a  low  membership  fee  for  a  short  period  after 
employment  begins.  Instead  of  a  plan  of  assessments,  which  to 
the  members  always  seem  to  be  working  overtime,  memberships 
may  also  be  influenced  mightily  by  collecting  dues  slightly  in  excess 
of  actual  needs,  and  remitting  the  dues  at,  say,  Christmas  time. 
The  cost  to  the  member  is  ultimately  the  same  in  either  plan,  and 
the  dividends  or  remitted  dues  create  enthusiasm  that  spreads 
rapidly,  because  members  find  their  money  went  farther  than  they 
had  expected  it  would. 

Some  establishments  have  succeeded  in  enrolling  95  per  cent  of 
their  employees  without  resorting  to  compulsion.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  corporation's  offering  to  pay  additional  sick 
ben^ts  of  $1  per  week  when  the  membership  exceeds  80  per  cent, 
and  $2  per  week  when  90  per  cent  is  exceeded.  Consequently  every 
member  becomes  anxious  to  raise  the  f  tmd  membership  in  order  to 
further  his  own  interests  in  maintaining  his  protection  at  as  high  a 
point  as  possible.  Imagine  the  impression  made  upon  a  new  man 
ccmiing  into  a  shop  where  95  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  after 
him  to  join  the  fund.  He  must  be  favorably  impressed,  to  say  the 
least  The  best  argument  of  all  is  that  the  plan  works,  and  has 
been  working  successfully  for  several  years  in  a  few  funds. 

I  believe  that  90  per  cent  voluntary  is  far  better  than  even  100 
per  cent  compulsory  membership. 

The  bonuses  need  not  be  the  same  as  here  quoted,  but  they  should 
be  so  arranged  that  each  member  will  feel  vitally  interested  in  them 
as  his  own,  and  not  put  into  the  treasury  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  ccmiparing  these  funds,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
wide  variations  found  in  dues,  benefits,  etc.  For  example,  dues 
for  first-class  memberships  range  from  $2.60  to  $36  per  year,  with 
benefits  somewhat  in  proportion;  temporary  disability  benefits  run 
from  nothing  to  $25  per  week,  over  periods  of  from  five  weeks  to 
two  years.  Employees  are  eligible  to  become  members  all  the  way 
from  at  once  to  one  year  after  employment  Waiting  time  after 
disability  begins  ranges  from  none  to  fourteen  days ;  death  benefits 
vary  from  nothing  to  $2,000.  Some  funds  provide  death  benefit 
for  new  members,  and  others  require  up  to  three  years'  member- 
ship. Some  funds  have  but  one  dass  of  members,  and  others  have 
tip  to  eight 

Funds  in  approximately  equally  hazardous  industries  receiving 
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about  the  same  amount  of  revenue  return  to  members  different 
values  in  benefits,  indicating  a  great  need  for  actuarial  guidance  and 
showing  the  lack  of  the  interchange  of  information  and  experience. 

Another  feature  which  might  be  worked  out  to  advantage  is  the 
interchange  of  members  f r<Hn  one  fund  to  another. 

From  such  observations  as  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  seems 
that  compulsory  sickness  insurance  is  likely  to  be  met  in  about  the 
same  spirit  as  was  workmen's  compensation.  Some  will  oppose  it 
strongly,  others  will  feel  that  while  they  do  not  like  it  there  is  no 
use  fighting  a  popular  movement,  while  a  majority  will  enthusiasti- 
cally support  it  Suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  benefit  funds  in  establishments  and  districts 
where  several  establishments  are  grouped  into  one  fund.  I  would 
consider  compulsory  membership  as  a  last  resort  to  be  used  if 
voluntary  memberships  fail  to  result  from  the  use  of  proper  stimuli. 
While  the  easiest  way  to  insure  a  full  membership  is  to  make  it 
compulsory,  there  are  reasons  from  a  business  standpoint  why  such 
a  plan  would  embarrass  the  movement. 

People  are  never  enthusiastic  over  anything  they  are  compelled 
to  do.  The  management  of  the  funds  would  drift  into  the  hands 
of  people  who  would  be  expected  merely  to  take  care  of  clerical 
details,  and  feeling  that  the  mend>ers  were  compelled  to  retain 
membership,  the  directors  and  officers  would  be  likely  to  provide 
indifferent  treatment,  and  to  carry  things  along  with  a  high  hand. 
Directors  are  very  often  inclined  to  lay  down  very  rigid  regulations 
unless  restrained  by  some  softening  influence.  This  all  leads  to  an 
indifferent  membership,  and  to  a  high  proportion  of  malingering 
troubles. 

If  the  cost  be  distributed,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in 
the  proportion  of  i  to  2  to  3  between  the  state,  the  employer  and 
the  employee,  I  suggest  that  the  state  subsidy  be  withheld  at  first, 
leaving  the  entire  cost  to  be  borne  by  employer  and  employee  in  the 
ratio  of  2  to  3  as  above ;  but  necessarily  both  contributions  must  be 
20  per  cent  greater  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  state  assistance. 

When  die  average  membership  of  an  establishment  fund,  or  any 
branch  of  a  district  fund,  has  been  for  one  year  90  per  cent  of  those 
eligible,  the  state  subsidy  should  dien  be  granted  to  cover  such  fund 
or  branch  of  a  fund  for  that  year.  In  this  case,  the  employer  and 
employees  will  see  that  the  fund  is  managed  in  a  way  to  attract 
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new  members  and  that  proper  talking  points  are  provided,  and  they 
win  all  canvass  for  members  to  save  in  the  cost  of  their  insurance. 
With  attractive  selling  points,  and  with  every  member  an  ardent 
salesman,  the  new  members  will  come  without  sales  expense,  and  all 
will  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  fund,  maintaining  the 
necessary  percentage  thereafter. 

The  trouble  from  malingering  would,  I  believe,  be  much  less  in  a 
subsidized  than  in  a  compulsory  fund.  The  men's  mental  attitude 
under  the  two  systems  would  be  different.  In  a  compulsory  fund 
malingering  would  appear  in  the  same  light  as  getting  the  best  of 
the  streetcar  company,  while  in  a  subsidized  fund  it  would  be  like 
cheating  the  baseball  team. 

Another  subsidy  might  well  be  provided  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  visiting  nurses,  or  to  be  awarded  when  a 
certain  d^^ee  of  effectiveness  is  reached,  the  whole  idea  being  not 
only  to  establish  the  funds,  but  to  surround  them  with  the  best 
incentives  to  guide  them  toward  the  greatest  usefulness. 

The  desire  for  actuarial  data  which  prompted  this  search,  and 
the  conditions  disclosed,  have  led  me  to  suggest  to  a  few  interested 
parties  that  a  federation  of  benefit  funds  be  organized  to  interchange 
ideas  and  data  on  some  uniform  plan.  Apparently  the  idea  may 
be  worked  out,  and  if  so,  the  next  five  years  should  see  great 
strides  in  benefit  funds,  as  the  employers  and  employees  are  all 
going  through  an  evolutionary  process  which  is  paving  the  way  for 
activity  along  these  lines  much  the  same  as  that  of  workmen's 
conq)ensation  and  accident  prevention. 
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James  M.  Lynch 
New  York  State  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


My  affiliation  with  the  International  Typographical  Union  began 
in  1887,  and  one  of  my  earliest  recollections  concerns  the  troubles 
attendant  upon  the  administration  of  the  union's  sick  benefit  ftmd, 
which  was  finally  abolished  because,  as  I  can  see  now,  the  methods 
of  administration  employed  were  not  correct  There  was  lack  of 
precedent  and  experience  on  which  to  base  sick  benefit  laws,  and  the 
abuses  resulting  because  the  funds  were  not  properly  guarded 
caused  early  death  to  a  valuable  feature  of  union  policy. 

For  years,  both  as  member  and  officer,  I  was  opposed  to  trade 
union  sick,  out-of-work,  and  other  relief  measures,  holding  that 
they  were  outside  the  trade  union  field,  which  should  be  restricted 
to  the  regulation  of  hours,  wages  and  working  conditions.  How 
far  the  leaven  of  progress  has  worked  in  my  case  may  be  gauged 
by  the  relief  laws  now  on  the  books  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  of  which  I  was  the  executive  officer  for  thirteen 
years;  and  nearly  all  of  these  features  were  added  during  my  in- 
cumbency as  president    I  will  refer  to  them  specifically  further  on. 

As  I  show  in  this  paper,  the  officials  of  the  great  trade  unions 
now  recognize  the  value  of  benefit  features  as  builders  of  unions,  as 
conservators  of  the  membership  of  these  unions,  entirely  aside  from 
their  assistance  to  the  members  as  safeguards  against  financial  loss 
during  physical  adversity. 

One  of  the  most  direct  benefits  which  a  trade  unionist  derives 
from  membership  in  his  organization  is  his  participation  in  the 
various  forms  of  insurance  which  are  open  to  him  by  virtue  of  such 
membership.  In  fact,  some  of  the  first  trade  societies  in  this  coun- 
try were  organized  primarily  as  friendly  and  benevolent  societies. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  the  modem  conceptions  of  wage  class 
and  wage-earner  were  unknown  because  there  had  not  yet  developed 
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a  distinctive  group  of  workmen  dependent  upon  wages  alone  for 
their  livelihood.  Capital  had  not  yet  learned  its  ability  to  control 
and  direct  industry.  The  master  workman  of  that  period  was  at 
onee  workman,  employer,  and  merchant  capitalist  He  owned  the 
few  necessary  tools,  purchased  the  raw  material,  hired  the  neces* 
sary  help,  if  any,  to  aid  him  in  preparing  his  product  for  market, 
and  retailed  his  wares  to  his  customers.  Sometimes  he  worked  on 
orders.  In  either  case,  he  dealt  only  with  the  producer  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  with  the  consumer  in  price  determinations,  and  with  his 
helpers  or  journeymen  in  wage  detenq^tions.  Since  it  was  the 
expectation  of  every  journeyman  some  day  to  become  a  master 
workman,  and  since  the  functions  of  master  and  journeyman  were 
at  times  interchangeable,  there  was  a  very  real  identity  of  interest 
between  master  and  man.  Instead  of  organizations  to  fix  wage 
scales,  combinations  to  fix  prices  were  more  pertinent.  These  were 
not  uncommon.  But  more  often  friendly  and  benevolent  societies, 
including  in  their  membership  both  masters  and  journeymen,  were 
developed  as  mutual  insurance  companies.  All  of  these  were  purely 
local  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  nationalization  was  not  even  con- 
sidered. 

The  half  century  b^inning  in  the  'thirties  witnessed  revolution- 
ary changes  in  American  industrial  Ufe.  The  merchant  capitalist, 
and  a  little  later  the  merchant  jobber,  appeared  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  middleman  between  the  producer  of  raw  material  and 
the  master  workman  on  one  hand,  and  the  master  workman  and 
the  consumer  on  the  other.  This  made  of  the  master  workman  a 
mere  contractor.  By  playing  one  such  contractor  against  another 
in  receiving  bids  for  work,  the  merchant  capitalist  was  able  to 
reduce  the  prices  which  he  paid.  The  contractor,  in  turn,  in  order 
to  keep  in  the  race  for  commissions,  shaved  the  wages  of  his  journey- 
men. This  forced  the  question  of  wages  ahead  of  all  other  consider- 
ations in  trade  organizations  and  rel^ated  the  fraternal  and 
insurance  features  of  the  earlier  friendly  societies  to  a  minor  po- 
sition in  their  program. 

The  masters  retained  their  membership  in  these  new  societies 
until,  in  the  further  development  of  the  capitalist  function,  they  lost 
their  identity  as  tool  and  machinery  owners  and  contractors  and 
became  instead  mere  superintendents.  By  this  time  the  trade  so- 
cieties had  begun  to  assume  many  of  the  ear-marks  of  modem  trade 
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unions,  and  the  masters  either  withdrew  or  were  forced  to  resign 
from  membership.  During  this  period  many  of  the  benevolent  so- 
cieties relinquished  their  insurance  benefits  and  reorganized  as  trade 
tmions ;  others  retained  their  benefits  and  added  restrictive  measures 
for  the  government  of  their  members.  Although  the  era  of  national^ 
ization  of  trade  unions  began  at  this  time,  the  insurance  features 
which  were  retained  from  the  earlier  societies  were  still  adminis- 
tered by  local  unions.  In  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  national  movement 
at  first  discouraged  benefits,  on  the  ground  that  the  development  of 
such  activities  would  hinder  the  enforcement  of  trade  regulations. 

In  the  present  period  of  our  industrial  life,  beginning  with  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  changes  have  been  largely 
of  d^ree  rather  than  of  kind.  The  capitalist  has  extended  his  ac- 
tivities and  with  them  his  power  to  direct  and  control  the  currents 
of  industry.  The  workman  has  become  more  wage  conscious  and 
has  banded  with  his  fellows  into  strong  national  unions  in  an 
effort  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  of  wages  and  working 
conditions.  With  this  emergence  of  a  group  of  workmen,  separate 
and  distinct  from  all  other  classes  in  their  primary  efforts  to  earn 
a  living,  have  appeared  problems  to  which  the  wage-earners  as  a 
class,  and  more  especially  as  members  of  a  particular  union,  have 
directed  their  attention. 

With  the  return  of  prosperity  following  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  this  new  element  in  the  industrial  population — ^the  trade  union- 
ists— ^sought  for  means  by  which  they  could  insure  themselves  a 
place  of  increasing  importance  in  the  social  scheme.  Savings  banks 
grew  apace  and  mutual  insurance  societies  became  the  order  of 
the  day.  Of  the  enormous  flood  of  immigrants,  many  had  had  ex- 
perience in  friendly  societies  in  England.  These,  together  with  those 
American  trade  unionists  who  still  retained  their  faith  in  the  benefit 
systems  of  the  earlier  trade  societies,  succeeded  in  interesting  large 
numbers  of  wage-earners  in  the  institution  of  mutual  insurance 
within  their  own  organizations.  They  were  aided  in  their  efforts 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  which  looked  to  the  trade  unions 
for  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  faced  the  wage-earners. 

Gradually  the  earlier  opposition  of  the  national  trade  union  lead- 
ers to  benefit  systems  was  either  broken  down  or  was  overridden, 
so  that  by  1880  the  national  leaders  were  banning  to  find  reasons 
why  benefit  clauses  should  be  incorporated  in,  rather  than  ex- 
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eluded  from,  their  constitutions.  It  was  argued  that  beneficiary 
features,  whether  or  not  they  attracted  members  to  the  union,  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  retain  them  during  a  period  when  they  might 
otherwise  withdraw  from  membership.  And  since  one  of  the  big 
problems  which  every  trade  union  must  face  is  the  prevention  of 
declinations  in  membership  during  industrial  disturbances,  this  new 
theory  of  benefits  was  not  without  its  eflFects. 

The  Granite  Cutters'  Union  was  the  first  national  union  to  adopt 
a  system  of  national  sick  benefits.  This  was  introduced  in  1877  ^^^ 
was  made  voluntary  in  its  operation.  The  plan  was  not  successful, 
and  the  sickness  insurance  association  was  dissolved  in  1888.  The 
first  national  union  to  inaugurate  a  compulsory  sick  benefit  was  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  in  1880.  Its  success  was  immediate  and  its 
popularity  grew  rapidly.  The  German-American  Tjrpographia  pro- 
vided in  its  first  national  constitution,  adopted  in  1873,  ^or  the  pay- 
ment of  sick  benefits  by  the  subordinate  unions.  This  system  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  1884  the  national  sick  benefit  was  adopted. 
Other  prominent  unions  which  have  since  adopted  national  sick 
benefits  are:  Bari)ers,  1893;  I^^  Molders,  1896;  Tobacco  Work- 
ers, 1896;  Pattern  Makers,  1898;  Leather  Workers  on  Horse  Goods, 
1898;  Piano  and  Organ  Workers,  1896;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers, 
1899;  Garment  Workers,  1900;  Plumbers,  1903.  Other  national 
unions  which  have  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  include  the 
Typographical  Union,  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
the  Painters,  the  Wood  Workers,  and  the  Machinists. 

The  International  T)rpographical  Union  manifested  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  establishment  of  a  sick  benefit  prior  to  1892.  Since 
that  time  the  subject  has  been  discussed  at  several  national  conven- 
ticms  and  has  even  recdved  the  indorsement  of  international  offi- 
cers of  the  union,  but  the  proposal  has  been  defeated  in  convention. 
The  Union  Printers'  Home,  however,  cares  not  only  for  aged  mem- 
bers but  for  many  afflicted  with  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Members  who  are  afflicted  with  disease  that  makes  their  admission 
to  the  home  inadvisable  are,  if  otherwise  eligible,  placed  on  the 
union's  pension  roll.  A  pension  of  $5  per  week  is  paid  to  all  in- 
capacitated members  sixty  years  of  age  or  over,  and  there  are  also 
mortuary  benefits  ranging  from  $75  to  $400  according  to  length  of 
membership. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  significant  summary  of  the  extent  of 
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national  trade  union  sickness  insurance  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time.  Twenty-seven  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  paid  out  in  national  sick  benefits  during 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1913,  a  little  over  $800,000.  Of  this 
amount  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union  alone  paid  out  $200,000.*  Because 
this  imion  best  shows  what  is  possible  in  national  union  sick  in- 
surance, a  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  this  feature  of  the 
union's  policy  is  pertinent  here.  Beginning  in  1881  with  a  total 
sick  benefit  payment  of  less  than  $4,000,  the  annual  amount  has 
steadily  increased  until  in  191 1  it  for  the  first  time  reached  $200,000. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  this  sick  benefit  has  likewise  increased  from 
$.27  in  1881  to  $3.73  in  1905,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
nearly  constant,  although  during  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
slightly  more  than  $4.  Every  member  of  tfie  union  is  entitled  to 
participate  in  sick  benefits.  Members  leaving  the  trade  may  ob- 
tain a  trade  "retiring  card"  which  entitles  them  to  sick  benefits  as 
long  as  they  maintain  the  payment  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
regular  dues.  Sick  members  are  entitled  to  receive  $5  per  week  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  thirteen  weeks  in  any  one  year ;  no  pajrments 
are  made  for  sickness  of  less  than  seven  days'  duration.  A  mem- 
bership of  one  year  is  required  before  the  member  is  entitled  to 
the  sick  benefit.  Sickness  caused  by  intemperance,  debauchery,  or 
immoral  conduct  is  not  accepted  as  a  cause  for  claiming  benefits. 

By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  trade  unionists  who  arc  pro- 
tected by  sickness  insurance  receive  support  from  local  rather  than 
from  international  unions.  Of  the  530  local  unions  reported  in  the 
volume  on  Workmen's  Insurance  and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United 
States,  prepared  in  1908  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  308  pay  sick  benefits.  These  vary  from 
$1  to  $10  per  week,  while  $5  per  week  is  the  amount  most  often 

'The  exact  figures  are:  Total  amount,  all  unions,  $816,336.41;  Cigar 
Makers,  $204,775.61;  Molders,  $i59i434;  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
$96,o66u|4;  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers,  $74,790.81;  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees, $58,911.06;  Plumbers,  $47,000;  Barbers,  $46,185.91;  Bakers,  $33,870; 
Tailors,  $22,09960;  Retail  Qerks,  $14*225;  Iron  and  Steel  Workers,  $10,515; 
A.  F.  of  L.  locals,  $83i3.o6;  Photo-Engravers,  $7,865.51;  Patternmakers, 
$7,053.04;  Painters,  $6400;  Tobacco  Workers,  $5,9i7;  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap 
Makers,  $3,859;  White  Rats  Actors,  $2,156.67;  Stonecutters,  $2,000;  Diamond 
Workers,  $1,600;  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Printers,  $1,280;  Wire  Weavers, 
$85a5o;  Travelers'  Goods  and  Leather  Novelty  Workers  $300;  Foundry  Em- 
ployees, $245;  Shingle  Weavers,  $69;  Pocket  Knife  Blade  Grinders,  $54. 
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paid.  The  maximum  periods  for  which  sick  benefits  are  provided 
vary  from  five  weeks  in  one  year  to  unlimited  time,  with  thirteen 
weeks  in  any  one  year  as  the  most  common.  Generally  the  period 
of  illness  must  continue  for  seven  days  or  more  at  any  one  time 
before  benefits  may  be  claimed.  The  number  of  days  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  illness  for  which  benefits  are  not  paid  varies  from 
none  to  twenty-one,  while  seven  is  the  most  common.  The  length 
of  membership  required  in  order  to  establish  a  right  to  claim  bene- 
fits for  sickness  varies  from  no  time  at  all  to  one  year,  with  six 
months  the  most  common.  Most  unions  require  the  presentation 
of  physicians'  certificates  and  the  investigation  of  sick  benefit  claims 
by  union  sick  committees. 

While  the  International  T3rpographical  Union  does  not  maintain 
a  national  sick  benefit  fund,  its  local  branches  have  perfected  three 
separate  forms  of  insurance  against  illness.  These  may  be  called 
the  local  union  sick  benefit  insurance,  the  union  auxiliary  mutual 
aid  insurance,  and  the  union  chapel  or  shop  insurance.  The  first 
of  these — ^the  union  sick  benefit  insurance — ^is  t)rpified  in  the  con- 
stitution of  St  Louis  Typographical  Union  No.  8.  All  members 
of  this  union  who  have  been  in  continuous  good  standing  for  six 
months  and  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  for  a  period  of  two 
weeks  or  longer  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  union  a  weekly 
benefit  of  $5  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  weeks  in  any  one 
year.  If  the  illness  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  hospital  ac- 
commodations, the  union  stands  ready  to  pay  hospital  charges  not 
to  exceed  $7  per  week  in  lieu  of  the  weekly  sick  benefit.  Neither 
sick  oor  hospital  benefit  is  extended  to  cases  of  alcoholism  or  to 
cases  of  chronic,  contagious,  or  venereal  disease. 

The  second  form  of  sickness  insurance  among  printers — ^the 
union  auxiliary  mutual  aid  insurance — ^is  represented  in  the  Chicago 
Union  Printers'  Mutual  Aid  Society.  This  society  is  a  mutual  in- 
surance association  organized  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  finan. 
dal  aid  and  assistance  to  its  members  in  time  of  sickness  or  accident. 
No  person  is  eligible  to  membership  who  is  not  already  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16.  Members 
when  sick  are  entitled  to  receive  $10  per  week  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year,  provided  their  illness  lasts 
for  two  weeks  or  longer.  Membership  in  this  society  is  voluntary 
and  is  not  required  of  members  of  Typographical  Union  No.  16. 
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Nevertheless,  the  union  encourages  its  members  to  join  the  society, 
and  to  effect  this  end  it  has  abolished  all  union  relief  in  case  of 
sickness,  except  to  those  members  whose  applications  for  member- 
ship in  the  society  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  inability 
to  pass  the  required  medical  examination.  In  such  cases,  the  union 
may  grant  relief  by  extending  a  loan  of  not  more  than  $25  in 
ordinary  cases  to  sick  and  destitute  members. 

For  an  example  of  the  third  fortn  of  printers'  sick  benefits — ^the 
imion  chapel  or  shop  insurance — ^we  may  refer  to  the  Composing- 
room  Relief  Association  of  the  New  York  World.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  quite  accurate  to  call  this  association  a  union  insurance  society, 
since  membership  in  a  union  is  not  required  of  all  members  in  the 
association.  Yet  we  call  this  a  form  of  union  chapel  or  shop  in- 
surance, because,  except  for  this  omission,  it  typifies  that  group  of 
chapel  and  shop  insurance  organizations  which  do  require  of  ap- 
plicants for  membership  the  presentation  of  a  union  card.  This 
association  was  organized  originally  for  the  benefit  of  compositors 
alone,  but  it  now  includes  among  its  500  members  editors,  writers, 
employees  of  the  business  and  circulation  departments,  stereotypers, 
pressmen,  and  mailers  as  well.  Upon  the  pa3rment  of  weekly  dues 
of  fifty  cents,  its  members  when  sick  are  entitled  to  receive  $10  per 
week  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  weeks  in  any  one  year. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  dues  may  be  increased  in  individual 
cases  to  $1  or  $1.50  per  week  and  the  benefits  to  $20  or  $30  per 
week  accordingly. 

Whether  administered  by  the  international  union  or  by  the  subor- 
dinate locals,  the  sick  benefit  is  intended  to  provide  insurance  against 
illness  which  temporarily  incapacitates  the  wage-earner  for  his  regu- 
lar work.  Members  are  usually  debarred  from  such  benefits  in 
case  of  illness  due  to  "intemperance,  debauchery,  or  other  immoral 
conduct" ;  and  in  some  cases  illness  caused  by  "the  member's  own 
act"  may  not  be  used  as  a  basis  for  benefit  claims.  In  no  case  is 
the  sick  benefit  intended  to  constitute  a  pension  for  members  suf- 
fering from  chronic  disability.  The  time  limit  during  which  a 
member  may  receive  insurance  in  any  one  year  prevents  this.  Some 
of  the  unions,  notably  the  Iron  Molders  and  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers,  go  even  further  and  provide  for  retiring  such  members 
from  the  privil^e  of  sick  benefits  in  case  they  attempt  to  draw 
the  maximum  amount  year  after  year. 
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The  limelight  of  publicity  has  been  turned  upon  industrial  acci- 
dents and  occupational  diseases.  As  a  result,  individual  students  of 
social  problems,  philanthropic  organizations,  and  state  and  national 
departments  of  labor  are  beginning  to  learn  about  the  hazards  of 
industrial  life.  The  more  knowledge  we  obtain,  the  more  eager  we 
are  to  embody  it  into  measures  which  will  prevent  such  accidents, 
do  away  with  the  necessity  for  exposure  to  occupational  diseases, 
and  compensate  the  sufferer  and  his  family.  Our  former  insistence 
upon  the  competence  of  voluntary  action  to  deal  with  accidents  and 
diseases  in  which  the  factor  of  the  inherent  risks  of  the  industry  is 
so  great,  is  being  displaced  by  a  belief  in  the  necessity  for  com- 
pulsory insurance  administered  by  governmental  authority.  Fol- 
lowing closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  demand  for  compensation 
l^slation  is  the  cry  for  old  age  pensions,  mothers'  pensions,  and  a 
host  of  other  reforms  which  abroad  have  already  become  realities 
but  which  in  America  are  just  being  divested  of  the  stigma  of 
Socialism  and  paternalism. 

In  some  of  these  proposed  reforms  it  is  not  very  easy  to  trace  a 
causal  relationship  between  the  condition  which  demands  a  remedy 
and  society's  responsibility  for  that  condition.  Still  more  dii&cult 
is  it  to  measure  social  responsibility  in  considering  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  the  private  misfortune  of  ordinary  illness.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  are  forced  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
a  vast  deal  of  sickness  among  wage-earners,  against  which  no  pro- 
vision has  been  made  and  for  which  relief  is  necessary.  Some  day 
we  may  be  asked  to  provide  compulsory  state  or  national  insurance 
against  this  also.  At  present  we  must  look  to  other  agencies.  The 
trade  union,  and  especially  the  international  union,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  administer  sickness  insurance.  For  the  most  part,  each 
local  union  is  made  up  of  people  of  the  same  nationality,  of  similar 
habits  of  life,  resembling  each  other  in  physical  makeup,  and  sub- 
ject to  similar  risks  and  exposures.  They  know  one  another  person- 
ally and  are  able  to  detect  imposture  in  the  rare  cases  where  this  is 
attempted.  Then,  too,  sickness  insurance,  when  conducted  on  the 
local  mutual  plan,  requires  neither  large  reserves  nor  a  great  invest- 
ment of  funds.  When  conducted  by  an  international  union,  there  is, 
of  course,  need  for  a  reserve  fund,  and  there  is  also  greater  care 
and  more  approved  business  methods  in  the  disbursement  of  money. 

Therefore,  whatever  may  be  our  ideas  of  the  activity  of  govem- 
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mental  agencies  in  other  forms  of  industrial  insurance,  we  must 
admit  that  for  the  present  at  least  we  are  not  ready  for  the  state  to 
insure  our  wage-earners  against  sickness.  We  must  also  recognize 
that  at  present  wage-earners  as  a  class  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not, 
make  individual  provision  for  temporary  disability  due  to  illness. 
What  is  not  done  individually  must  be  done  collectively  if  at  all. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  believe  in  trade  union  sickness  in- 
surance and  that  we  are  ready  to  offer  it  encouragement. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  opinions  expressed  here  to-day,  there 
may  be  criticism  of  trade  union  sick  insurance  methods  on  the 
ground  that  all  of  the  funds  are  contributed  by  employees,  the  em- 
ployer not  bearing  a  share  of  the  expenditures.  From  a  somewhat 
extended  experience,  it  is  my  conviction  tiiat  in  a  well-organized 
industry  the  employer  does  contribute — indirectly,  it  is  true,  but 
actually  none  the  less — ,  for  the  cost  to  the  union  member  is  later 
used  by  the  union  as  an  argument  for  an  increased  wage  scale,  and 
is  so  accepted  by  employers,  in  the  printing  industry  at  least.  All 
the  benevolent  features  of  the  International  Typographical  Union, 
including  the  pension  fund  from  which  i,ioo  members  are  now 
drawing  pensions,  the  mortuary  fund,  and  the  Union  Printers' 
Home,  are  supported  by  the  members. 

It  was  said  here  to-day  that  compulsory  insurance  is  never  en- 
thusiastically supported.  Thousands  of  our  members  voted  against 
the  mortuary  and  pension  laws;  but  the  majority  vote  was  for  these 
laws,  and  they  are  compulsory.  They  have  been  in  effect  for  several 
years,  and  if  they  were  resubmitted  now,  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  a  comparatively  small  vote  against  them. 

As  far  as  a  joint  fund  for  such  benefits  is  concerned,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  even  with  a  board  of  directors  of  seven-twelfths  for  the 
employees  and  five-twelfths  for  the  employer,  the  latter  would  dic- 
tate the  policies  and  control  the  fund.  Naturally  the  wage-earners 
look  askance  at  these  company-instituted  and  company-controlled 
funds,  as  they  give  die  impression  that  they  are  instituted  in  order 
that  the  worker  may  be  more  firmly  bound  to  the  industry,  and  less 
liable  to  form  industrial  organizations  for  the  regulation  of  hours, 
wages  and  woricing  conditions.  I  am  opposed  to  any  scheme  which 
takes  out  of  the  pay  envelope  the  "contribution"  of  the  employee. 
He  should  receive  his  wages  in  full. 

A  strong  union,  capable  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
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can  successfully  conduct  sick  insurance  features.  Unorganized 
workers  will  find  their  best  protection  in  state-supervised  or  state- 
instituted  sickness  insurance,  for  they  will  not  then  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  rapacity,  or  greed,  or  kindness,  or  charity  of  the  employer. 
The  state,  and  not  mixed  directorates,  will  see  that  full  and  ^ven 
justice  is  accorded. 

With  the  general  adoption  of  compensation  for  industrial  acci- 
dents will  come  reasonably  safe  factories,  for  these  laws  will  do 
as  much  for  safety  as  the  inspection  service  of  the  state  departments 
of  labor.  Properly  guarded  machinery  will  mean  a  lower  insurance 
rate.  Following  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  will  come 
compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  and  this  wiU  in  turn  mean 
reasonably  safe  factories  from  a  health  standpoint  Both  will  raise 
the  standard  of  living,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  will  mean  a 
healthier  people  and  less  sickness  of  a  general  nature. 

Pay  to  the  wage-earners  living  wages  and  give  them  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  they  will  spend  their  money  wisely  and  provide  their 
own  health  insurance.  There  will  then  be  no  occasion  for  worry 
on  the  part  of  those  employers  who  may  have  the  idea  that  they 
are  the  natural  guardians  and  protectors  of  their  work  people,  and 
who  seek  to  mold  laws  accordingly. 
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Lee  K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York  City:  It  is  impossible  in  five  minutes  to  give  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  subject  of  sickness  insurance.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  the  matter  dogmatically. 

(i)  As  evidenced  by  the  experience  obtained,  it  appears  that 
compulsory  insurance  has  been  Joimd  both  feasible  and  practicable 
in  certain  European  countries. 

(2)  From  the  experience  gained  both  in  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  voluntary  sickness  insurance  is  feasi- 
ble and  practicable. 

(3)  Both  compulsory  and  voluntary  sickness  insurance  have  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages. 

(4)  Sickness  insurance  will  be  developed  in  the  United  States 
whenever  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost 

The  advantages  of  voluntary  sickness  insurance  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  The  individual  insured  has  the  opportunity  of 
joining  a  particular  group  of  the  same  occupational  hazard  as 
himself.  In  the  case  of  individuals  who  are  employed  in  industries 
with  a  low  hazard,  this  means  that  the  insured  are  able  to  obtain 
their  insurance  at  a  lower  cost  than  if  they  were  required  by  com- 
pulsion to  enter  a  large  group  in  which  all  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion are  insured. 

The  disadvantages  of  voluntary  insurance,  as  brought  out  by  the 
experience  of  practically  all  foreign  countries,  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  element  of  the  population  which  most  needs  sickness  insurance 
has  not  been  insured.  Even  under  foreign  plans  with  government 
subvention,  the  casual  laborer  and  the  employee  in  small  industries 
have  not  obtained  the  benefit  of  sickness  insurance! 

It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  from  the  experience 
gained  that  only  through  a  system  of  compulsion  will  it  be  possible 
to  have  sickness  insurance  that  will  cover  those  elements  of  the 
population  which  most  need  it 

As  regards  cost,  the  Leipzig  experience  shows  that  the  cost  of 
sickness  insurance  has  risen  from  3  per  cent  of  the  wage  income 
to  approximately  4  per  cent    Neitfier  the  American  wage-earner 
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nor  the  employer  has  been  expected  to  expend  any  such  proportion 
of  wages  for  insurance  benefits.  A  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
in  the  United  States  should  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  other 
countries.  This  would  probably  lead  to  a  scheme  of  insurance 
which,  with  a  compulsory  principle  behind  it,  would  nevertheless 
allow  the  widest  latitude  in  the  choice  of  the  methods  of  insurance. 
There  is  not  sufficient  time  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject  in  this  dis- 
cussion. It  will  suffice  to  say  that  probably  a  modification  of  the 
Vienna  plan,  in  which  the  medical  care  of  the  insured  has  been  in 
part  detached  from  the  cash  benefit  features,  will  lend  itself  most 
readily  to  American  conditions. 

Any  scheme  of  insurance,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  will 
probably  require  a  reserve.  It  is  highly  important  to  remember  that 
sickness  insurance  is  not  merely  a  social  question  but  an  insurance 
problem  as  well.  How  necessary  reserves  may  be,  is  indicated  by 
the  tables  on  pages  94-95,  showing  the  experience  of  the  Local  Sick 
Benefit  Society  of  Merchants,  Tradesmen  and  Druggists,  of  Berlin. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  there  is  a  curve  of  morbidity 
similar  to  the  curve  of  mortality.  It  will  be  noticed  furthermore 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  rate  of  sickness  for 
the  higher  ages  in  the  year  1912  over  the  year  1909.  It  is  to  be 
r^^etted  that  we  have  practically  no  morbidity  statistics  in  the 
United  States.  The  comparatively  few  that  are  available  give  little 
indication  of  the  sickness  rate  in  age  groups.  Such  statistics  are 
highly  important  in  determining  the  cost  of  sickness  insurance. 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  of  this 
Association  that  they  prepare  a  standard  form  for  reporting  and 
recording  the  sickness  experience  of  the  various  labor  unions,  as- 
sociations, establishment  funds  and  sickness  insurance  companies 
and  societies,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  distribution  of  these  standard 
forms  and  through  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 
as  a  centralized  agency  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  some  definite 
statistical  data  on  the  subject  of  sickness  in  the  United  States. 

Henky  J.  Harris,  Library  of  Congress:  The  most  significant 
part  of  this  discussion  is  the  fact  that  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  is  practically  committed  to  the  advocacy  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  for  the  United  States. 
State  accident  insurance  is  accepted  as  needing  no  further  defense 
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and,  as  the  next  step  in  advance,  state  supervised  sickness  insurance 
is  presented  for  consideration.  Of  the  other  possible  fields  of  state 
activity  in  social  insurance,  we  might  mention  old  age,  invalidiQr, 
widows'  and  orphans',  maternity,  and  tmemployment  insurance,  but 
in  preference  to  any  of  these,  sickness  insurance  is  considered  as 
demanding  early  consideration.  This  selection  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment, because  sickness  insurance,  next  to  unemployment  insurance, 
is  practically  a  field  in  which  the  activity  of  the  state  must  be  care- 
fully restricted;  the  work  of  administratioa  and  the  burden  of 
expense  in  a  system  of  sickness  insurance  must  be  placed  on  the 
insured  persons  to  the  largest  possible  degree  in  order  to  secure 
economy  and  honesty  of  operation  in  a  field  where  the  temptations 
to  the  beneficiary  and  the  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the  officials 
must  be  watched  carefully. 

For  this  reason,  any  direct  contribution  of  the  state  to  the  sick- 
ness insurance  system  is  inadvisable.  The  cost  of  the  supervision 
will  not  be  small  and,  of  course,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  state,  but 
any  additional  funds  which  the  state  is  able  to  devote  to  health 
insurance  should  be  applied  to  general  preventive  and  relief  meas- 
ures. For  instance,  the  support  of  a  systematic  anti-tuberculosis 
campaign,  with  dispensaries,  sanatoria,  visiting  nurses,  and  so  forth, 
should  be  considered  a  duty  by  all  of  our  state  governments  and 
should  be  available  to  the  whole  population  regardless  of  the  limi- 
tations of  occupation,  of  wage  payments,  and  the  like,  which  are  a 
part  of  any  sidmess  insurance  system.  Some  of  our  state  govern- 
ments have  already  arranged  for  special  care  for  workmen  in  specific 
industries,  such  as  the  state  miner's  hospitals  in  California,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming.  The  federal  govern- 
ment still  conducts  a  hospital  service  for  seamen  and  at  one  time 
even  required  deductions  from  the  wages  of  mariners  to  support 
this  service. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  Consulting  Actuary,  New  York:  I  much 
regret  that  careful  study  of  the  consequences  in  various  countries 
of  attempting  to  solve  problems  of  sickness  insurance  by  encourag- 
ing voluntary  insurance,  is  beyond  question  anything  but  reassuring. 
The  attempt  has  been  a  failure  in  every  coimtry  so  far,  even  when 
workmen's  compensation  laws  were  so  devised  as  to  leave  a  con- 
siderable period  to  be  taken  care  of,  it  was  exjpected,  by  voluntary 
sickness  insurance. 
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In  Great  Britain,  where  voluntary  insurance  in  friendly  societies 
was  best  developed,  it  was  apparent  at  once  when  we  came  to  look 
into  the  matter,  both  that  a  vast  proportion  of  workmen  were  not 
so  protected,  and  also  that  these  were  precisely  the  persons  who  for 
liie  sake  of  themselves,  their  families  and  society  at  large  most 
needed  the  protection. 

These  facts  so  weighed  upon  the  administration  that  abandoning 
the  traditional  attitude  of  opposition  to  compulsion  and  state  ac- 
tivity, Great  Britain  has  launched  out  upon  a  general  system  of 
compulsory  sickness  insurance. 

The  investigations  made  by  Chancellor  Lloyd  George  and  by  a 
commission  of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  into  conditions 
in  Germany  revealed  that  social  insurance  had  rendered  Germany  a 
country  practically  without  slums  and  had  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  as  well  as  the  wellbeing  of  German  workmen. 

These  investigations,  and  particularly  those  by  representatives  of 
British  trade  unions,  also  showed  conclusively  that  compulsory 
insurance  had  not  resulted  in  a  smaller  or  less  reliable  and  active 
membership  of  trade  unions  or  in  a  diminution  of  their  efforts  to 
inq)rove  the  condition  of  workingmen  in  the  matter  of  hours,  wages, 
etc ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  unions  were  splendidly  organized 
and  represented  nearly  all  classes  of  labor,  and  that  trade  agree- 
ments respecting  hours,  wages,  and  the  like,  were  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  investigators  also  fotmd  that  trade  union 
representatives  generally  testified  that  social  insurance  had  been 
beneficial  in  these  regards,  especially  as  furnishing  precedents  for 
employers'  and  employees'  operating  through  their  representatives 
in  matters  in  which  both  parties  were  interested,  with  the  result  that 
when  disputes  arose  they  could  continue  negotiations  until  some 
definite  result  was  reached. 

In  this  connection  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  no  well-considered 
system  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  would,  in  my  opinion,  fail 
to  utilize  to  the  full  all  existing  means,  including  fraternal  societies, 
mutual  associations,  establishment  or  relief  funds,  and,  above  all, 
labor  unions,  all  of  which  should,  therefore,  be  greatly  benefited 
thereby. 

Tlie  illustration  which  Dr.  Frankd  has  given  concemmg  rates 
of  sickness  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  facts: 
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(i)  The  maintenance  of  premiimi  reserve  funds  may  not  actu- 
arially be  necessary  when  the  insurance  is  on  a  compulsory  basis. 

(2)  Sickness  insurance  tables  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  United 
States,  or  virtually  so,  but  the  following  tables  prepared  by  me  from 
American  data  are  about  to  appear: 

a.  Disability  experience  (comprising  both  sickness  and  accident) 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

b.  Disability  experience  (comprising  both  sickness  and  accident) 
of  the  Westingbouse  Air  Brake  Company's  relief  fund. 

The  first  of  these  is  being  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics ;  the  second  I  have  been  authorized  to  turn  over  to  them 
for  publication  also. 

The  engineers'  experience  is,  of  course,  highly  restricted,  but  the 
other  experience  is  perhaps  fairly  representative  of  sickness  rates  in 
mechanical  industries.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  corresponds 
reasonably  with  the  experience  of  British  friendly  societies. 

(3)  The  experience  of  British  friendly  societies  regarding  sick- 
ness rates  is  available.    This  includes: 

Three  investigations  of  the  experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity 
of  Odd  Fellows,  embracing  altogether  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  and  covering  a  long  period. 

An  early  investigation  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  re- 
markable for  its  general  agreement  with  the  results  of  later  in- 
vestigations. 

An  investigation  by  the  British  government  of  the  experience  of 
all  the  friendly  societies  of  Great  Britain,  embracing  1,600,000  lives. 

All  of  these  are  available,  and  while  I  may  say  that  they  must,  of 
course,  be  used  with  caution,  the  experience  of  relief  associations 
with  which  I  have  had  to  do  in  this  country  is  not  isLT  from  corre- 
sponding in  general  with  some  of  these  rates,  the  same  being  care- 
fully selected,  paying  attention  to  the  discriminations  which  are 
feasible  in  view  of  the  state  of  the  data. 

(4)  There  is  a  great  lack  of  occupational  mortality  tables,  and 
the  material  which  is  available  is  not  reliable  and  must  be  used  with 
great  caution. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  to-day  by  this  Association,  calling  upon 
Congress  to  utilize  the  material  collected  by  the  Thirteenth  Census 
in  the  production  of  such  tables,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will 
be  done. 
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Reference  has  been  made  this  afternoon  to  the  misuse  of  relief 
and  aid  associations  occasionally,  by  employers  seeking  through 
them  to  prevent  insistence  by  workmen  upon  improvement  in  wages 
or  hours,  and  also  sometimes  to  prevent  their  organizing  or  joining 
a  labor  union;  and  the  fact  has  also  been  referred  to  tiiat  a  few 
such  funds  are  maintained  entirely,  or  virtually  so,  by  contributions 
of  employees,  while  the  employer,  secures  thereby  immunity  from 
accident  claims. 

These  are  great  and  admitted  evils  which  are  to  be  found  some- 
times in  such  plans,  but  by  no  means  all  of  them  are  of  this  char- 
acter. Some  of  them  are  even  conceived  on  too  liberal  a  basis,  as 
when  all  the  benefits,  including  life  insurance  and  sickness  insurance, 
are  provided  by  the  contributions  of  the  emplc^er,  whereas  every 
consideration  calls  for  contributions  by  employees  to  sickness  in- 
surance and  to  insurance  against  death  due  to  ordinary  causes. 

It  has  been  said  here  to-day  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  such  plan 
involves  a  pa)anent  of  as  much  as  4  per  cent  of  the  payroll.  As 
specimens  of  what  really  good  plans  are,  I  may  say  that  I  recall  at 
the  moment  at  least  four  of  my  own  clients  whjose  plans  are  in 
character  and  in  amount  of  benefits  almost  or  quite  equal  to  the 
entire  German  social  insurance  plan.  In  these  four  plans  the  con- 
tributions of  employees  are  small  and  only  toward  insurance  against 
sickness  and  death  due  to  ordinary  causes,  the  entire  cost  of  the 
plan  is  estimated  at  from  5  per  cent  to  7j4  per  cent  of  the  wages, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  employers  materially  exceed  4  per  cent. 
Under  all  of  these  plans,  likewise,  the  employee  elects,  when  an  ac- 
cident happens,  whether  he  will  accept  the  large  benefits  under  the 
plan  or  enforce  any  claim  which  he  may  have  under  the  law,  and 
he  is  not  bound  until  he  makes  'such  election. 

In  other  words,  these  plans  should  in  each  case  be  judged  upon 
their  merits ;  and  if  they  give  liberal  and  proper  benefits  and  require 
only  moderate  contributions  by  employees,  and  especially  if  they 
are  not  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prejudice  employees'  negoti- 
ating for  improvements  in  wages,  hours,  or  conditions,  or  organiz- 
ing or  joining  labor  unions,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  welcomed. 

To  recapitulate,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  social  benefits 
which  should  be  derived  from  sickness  insurance  cannot  fully  be 
realized  except  by  a  system  of  compulsion  under  which  all  existing 
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means  are  availed  of  and  only  such  new  conveniences  created  as 
are  required  in  order  that  all  who  should  thus  be  protected  will 
come  within  the  provision.  It  is  the  experience  that  in  all  other 
countries  this  is  requisite,  and  in  consequence  of  the  actual  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  a  priori  grounds,  it  seems  per- 
fectly clear  that  such  is  also  the  case  here. 

Frank  O'Hara,  Central  Bureau  of  the  Central  Verein:  I  wish 
to  emphasize  two  points  that  have  been  already  touched  upon  by 
previous  speakers: — ^first,  the  relative  weight  of  the  employers  in 
the  management  of  the  local  sickness  insurance  funds ;  and  second, 
the  place  of  the  fraternal  societies  in  the  systenu 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  that  the  c(Hitributions 
of  the  state,  the  employer,  and  the  employee  be  respectively,  two- 
twelfths,  four-twelfUis,  and  six-twelfths  of  the  whole  amount,  and 
that  in  the  management  of  the  local  sickness  insurance  funds  the 
representation  of  the  employer  and  the  employee  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  five  to  seven.  This  gives  the  employer  a  relatively  greater 
voice  in  the  management  of  the  fund  than  is  warranted  by  the 
proportion  of  his  contribution  to  the  fund.  It  should  be  reduced  at 
least  to  the  proportion  of  four  to  six.  It  is  contended  on  grounds 
of  economic  theory  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  contribution  of 
the  employer  under  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  form  of  increased  price.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  employer  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  employee  in  the  management  of  the  local 
insurance  fund  should  be  considerably  less  than  in  the  pr(^rtion 
of  four  to  six.  Moreover,  it  is  held  by  many  practical  men,  and 
on  seemingly  good  ground,  that  some  of  the  contribution  of  the 
employer  will  be  shifted  back  to  the  wage-earner  in  the  form  of 
lessened  wages.  This  constitutes  an  additional  reason  why  the 
weight  of  the  employer  should  be  further  reduced.  To  allow  the 
employers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  control  of  the  fund  greater  than 
their  real  contribution  to  the  fund  would  serve  as  a  source  of  irri- 
tation, whereas  the  merits  claimed  for  the  system  of  having  the 
fund  administered  by  both  parties  will  continue,  even  though  the 
representation  of  the  employers  should  be  something  less  than  their 
real  contribution  to  the  fund. 

I  wish  to  suggest,  in  the  second  place,  the  importance  of  making 
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use,  in  the  proposed  system,  of  the  fraternal  societies  and  other 
organizations  now  engaged  in  furnishing  sickness  and  burial  bene- 
fits. Under  the  British  system,  the  insurance  is  furnished  by  the 
friendly  societies  and  other  organizations  under  the  supervision  of 
the  state.  Very  little  insurance  is  taken  out  with  the  state  directly, 
and  that  little  is  not  strictly  insurance.  In  the  United  States  the 
fraternal  life  insurance  amounts  to  about  $10,000,000,000.  Up  to 
the  present,  this  has  been  very  unsatisfactory,  chiefly  because  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  reserves.  There  is  a  strong  movement  going 
on  at  present  to  strengthen  this  fraternal  life  insurance  by  placing 
it  under  stricter  state  supervision.  Since  it  is  likely  that  within  the 
next  three  or  four  years  the  states  will  have  come  into  very  close 
relations  with  the  fraternal  societies,  we  shall  have  here  ready  at 
hand  the  machinery  for  putting  compulsory  sickness  insurance  into 
eflFect  without  the  manufacture  of  further  machinery.  Moreover,  if 
the  fratemals  are  antagonized  and  feel  that  they  will  be  injured 
by  the  new  system,  they  are  likely  to  exert  their  powerful  influence 
against  the  adoption  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance;  whereas  if 
they  are  made  use  of  in  the  new  system  they  can  contribute  much 
towards  its  speedy  adoption. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS 


William  C.  Redfield 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


It  is  a  privil^e  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  because,  apart  from  the 
general  interest  of  the  occasion  itself,  the  subject  is  one  in  which 
I  have  felt  for  a  good  many  years  a  considerable  interest ;  it  is  one 
the  bearings  of  which  I  think  are  very  largely  misunderstood 
by  the  general  public,  and  one  upon  which,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  right  point  of  view  should  be  taken  rather  than 
that  which  is  so  often  brought  into  controversy. 

I  think  no  one  spends  as  many  years  as  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  spend  in  factory  life  but  has  had  this  question,  of  the  working 
hours,  brought  very  sharply  and  very  frequently  to  his  attention. 
And  while  I  am  aware  that  the  subject  here  is  working  hours  in 
continuous  industries,  I  think  I  may  venture  briefly  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  question  of  working  hours  in  any  manufacturing 
industry. 

Long  years  ago,  before  the  agitation  for  the  reduction  to  the 
nine-hour  day  took  place,  my  associate  in  business  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  what  he  called  "a  tired  hour,"  that  it 
would  be  in  his  judgment  undesirable  and  unprofitable  to  continue 
nmntng  the  factory  as  long  as  it  was  then  run ;  and  after  mature 
reflection,  unasked  and  unexpected,  he  reduced  the  hours  of  the  shop 
from  ten  to  nine,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he  believed  it  would  be 
profitable  to  do  so.  The  event,  in  his  judgment,  proved  his  opinion 
to  be  sound ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  very  considerable  period  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  gained  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  output 
as  well  as  in  the  unconscious  discipline  which,  in  his  judgment  and 
in  my  own,  is  self-enforcing  upon  an  adequately  paid  and  properly 
treated  working  force.  He  often  expressed  to  me  the  view  that  a 
further  reduction  of  time  to  eight  hours  was  inevitable,  merely  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  profitable  to  do  so.  From  that  time  on,  the 
subject  has  interested  me  greatly,  and  I  have  talked  upon  it  with 
many  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter. 
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Only  ten  days  ago,  or  less,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  very 
large  manufacturer  who  has  6,000  men  at  work  upon  the  eight-hour 
basis,  competing  actively  with  other  concerns  which  are  rutming 
nine  hours  and  even  longer.  He  tells  me  that  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  go  back  to  the  longer  hours ;  that  he  does  not  understand  why 
his  competitors  do  not  see  the  profitableness  of  the  eight-hour  day ; 
that  both  he  and  his  men  are  entirely  content  to  be  running  in  a 
strictly  competitive  business  at  eight  hours  per  day,  while  all  their 
competitors  are  continuing  to  run  nine  hours ;  and  that  in  his  judg- 
ment, as  the  leading  manufacturer  in  the  business,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  their  pockets,  as  weU  as  for  their  peace,  if  they  also 
would  tdkt  up  the  shorter  day. 

My  own  experience  with  manufacturers,  and  I  have  known  a 
great  many  of  them  and  talked  with  many  hundreds  of  them  in 
past  years,  has  been  that  this  subject,  like  most  of  our  human  sub- 
jects, has  been  treated  almost  altogether  from  the  arithmetical  point 
of  view.  And  I  have  never  yet  found  that  the  mtiltiplication  table 
applied  to  human  beings  was  a  great  success.  If  we  take  two 
machinists  and  add  a  third  machinist,  nobody  but  a  fool  of  a  foreman 
would  suggest  we  had  added  50  per  cent  to  our  output  capacity.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  third  man,  and  yet  the  multi- 
plication table  would  show  an  addition  of  50  per  cent  of  our 
force.  So  the  whole  arithmetical  principle  as  applied  to  htmianity 
seems  to  me  as  something  not  to  be  taken  at  all  as  a  joke,  but  as  a 
fact  which  has  stood  in  ihe  way  of  human  progress  perhaps  as  no 
other  single  unconscious  factor.  A  hundred  times  manufacturers 
have  said  to  me,  "Take  oflP  one  hour  from  nine  and  you  reduce  your 
output  one-ninth" — ^just  as  they  had  said  to  me  before,  "If  you 
take  off  one  hour  from  ten,  you  reduce  your  output  one-tenth."  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  not;  we  increased  our  output  more  than 
one-tenth.  Therefore  the  thought  that  seems  to  me  essential  on 
this  whde  subject  is  to  get  away  from  mathematical  dealings  with 
mankind,  and  to  try  to  deal  with  them  on  the  human  side,  as  they 
are.  There,  it  seems  to  me  increasingly,  we  run  across  one  of  the 
great  weaknesses  in  the  wholly  or  almost  wholly  unscientific  charac- 
ter of  the  methods  by  which  our  industries  too  often  deal  with  the 
mightiest  force  in  production,  the  man  in  the  shop. 

There  are  great  factories  known  to  you  as  there  are  to  me  in  which 
3cience  is  applied  to  buildings,  to  equipment,  to  materials,  in  which 
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the  very  last  word  of  laboratory  research  and  investigation  on  these 
three  phases  is  put  into  immediate  service ;  hwt  when  it  come»  to 
the  thing  most  essential  of  all,  when  it  comes  to  that  force  in  the 
factory  without  which  management  is  vain  and  without  which  intelli- 
gence is  useless,  when  it  comes  to  the  human  force  in  the  factory, 
the  scientific  study  and  the  thoroughness  of  method  stops.  I  suppose 
that  a  man  with  a  headache  is  a  very  tmprofitable  thing  to  have  in 
the  factory ;  I  suppose  that  a  tired  man  or  a  man  with  a  toothache  is 
a  source  of  expense;  I  suppose  a  man  who  is  half  sick  or  who  has 
had  a  bad  breakfast  is  a  weak  spot  in  an  industry;  I  suppose  a 
person  with  such  knowledge  of  the  English  language  that  he  can 
only  indistinctly  understand  orders  is  another  weak  spot;  I  suppose 
it  is  just  as  true  of  the  human  side,  that  any  wealmess  in  it  affects 
the  output  in  quantity  and  quality,  as  it  is  true  of  the  mechanical  side, 
the  material  side,  or  the  building  side.  And  yet  these  things  are 
almost  untouched. 

I  have  said  elsewhere,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  here  again,  that  to  my 
mind  there  is  wanting  and  must  be  had  soon,  some  thorough  study  of 
humankind  as  applied  to  industry,  which  shall  deal  with  man  as  he 
is,  and  the  conditions  under  which  man  produces  best  for  his  own 
good,  and  therefore  for  the  good  of  his  employer.  We  know  too 
little,  practically,  although  among  the  well-informed  we  know  quite 
a  bit  theoretically,  of  the  loss  from  fatigue.  I  doubt  if  I  could 
afford  to  have  at  work  in  my  shop  a  thousand  men  who  were  par- 
tially poisoned.  Yet  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  and  to  be  the  concensus 
of  medical  opinion,  that  tired  men  are  partly  poisoned  men.  Fatigue, 
therefore,  is  a  thing  I  cannot  afford  to  have  in  my  shop.  It  stands 
against  my  revenue  as  a  blockade,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  run  my 
factory,  nor  you  your  factory,  beyond  the  point  where  the  willing 
mind  finds  an  untired  hand  to  respond  to  its  motor  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  side  of  costliness  of  fatigue  we  know 
altogether  too  little,  and  it  appears  very  practically  in  a  gr^t  deal  of 
our  work.  I  take  it  that  many  of  our  young  people  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  they  had  not  a  vacation  in  the  simimer  from  the  school 
work,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it.  I  take  it  that  many  more  would 
be  very  much  hurt  if  they  were,  as  clerks  in  the  office,  not  to  be 
given  the  two  weeks'  vacation  which  they  consider  their  right,  and 
which  in  a  certain  crude  way,  they  think  that  they  need.    But  these 
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commonplaces  which  we  accept  freely  m  the  upper  walks  of  society 
we  do  not  apply  at  all  to  the  laboring  man  or  the  mechanic.  There 
is  no  provision  for  him.  There  is  no  way-— or  no  large  way,  no 
general  way — ^in  which  we  apply  to  him  these  commonplaces  of 
which  we  speak  very  frankly  in  regaird  to  ourselves.  And  yet  why 
should  not  tihe  man  at  the  latiie,  the  man  at  the  vise,  have  his  nervous 
system,  when  it  is  fatigued,  and  his  hands  and  head  when  they  are 
both  tired,  rested  as  truly  ?  Nay,  more,  why  should  not  we  so  operate 
our  industries  that  there  should  not  be  excessive  fatigue,  and  there- 
fore decreased  products  and  increased  cost  to  the  working  man? 

Now  these  are  crude  and  probably  very  unscientific  ideas  or  ideals ; 
they  are  concededly  not  put  upon  other  than  an  economic  basis.  I 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  believe  it  increasingly,  that  when  the 
day  shall  come  that  we  run  our  factories  such  hours  and  in  such 
ways  that  our  men  shall  go  home  at  night  without  excessive  fatigue, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  shall  we  reach  the  height  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  product  which  we  need  to  compete  in  the  markets  of 
the  world. 
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Some  five  years  ago  the  country  was  rudely  awakened  by  the 
Pittsburgh  survey  and  shocked  into  a  realization  that  thousands  of 
human  beings  were  employed  under  conditions  which  required  them 
to  labor  seven  days  a  week.  Public  feeling  was  deeply  aroused  and 
calls  for  immediate  action  for  the  correction  of  this  evil  were  many 
and  loud.  Feeling  was  intense  but  lacked  organization,  and  no  effect, 
ive  remedial  action  was  taken.  The  criticism  of  conditions  and  the 
agitation  for  change,  were,  however,  continued,  and  with  the  dram- 
atic strike  at  the  Bethlehem  steel  works  in  1910  a  new  and  perhaps 
more  intense  outburst  of  popular  feeling  was  created.  At  any  rate 
the  wide  publicity  given  this  strike,  with  its  vivid  setting  of  sharp 
conflict  and  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  brought  the  existence  of 
seven-day  work  concretely  before  a  much  larger  group  than  even  the 
unusually  wide  circulation  of  the  survey's  findings  had  reached. 

During  the  next  year  the  agitation  was  rewarded  by  the  adoption 
in  the  plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  a  plan  by 
which  the  workmen  in  the  seven-day  occupations  were  given  a  rest 
period  of  one  day  in  seven.  This  plan  was  later  extended,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  several  other 
plants. 

By  no  means  all  the  steel  workers,  however,  were  reached  by  this 
<me-day-in-seven  plan ;  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  covering 
the  entire  industry,  show  that  at  the  most  favorable  time  more  than 
half  of  the  blast  furnace  workers,  between  15,000  and  20,000  in 
number,  were  still  working  seven  days  a  week. 

Finally,  the  movement  was  organized,  in  January,  191 3,  by  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  in  cooperation  with 
numerous  religious  and  social  organizations,  to  place  on  the  statute 
books  of  the  states  definite  laws  to  secure  for  workmen  in  continuous 
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industries  one  day  of  rest  in  seven.  As  a  result  of  this  campaign, 
laws  providing  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  were  passed  in  1913  by 
two  states — ^Massachusetts  and  New  York. 

In  our  fight  to  eradicate  the  evil  of  seven-day  work,  we  have 
almost,  if  not  quite,  lost  sight  of  a  greater  evil,  whose  social  and 
industrial  effects  are  much  more  vicious.  This  great  evil,  character- 
istic of  practically  all  industries  in  which  the  plants  are  operated  day 
and  night,  is  the  so-called  twelve-hour  day.  The  term  "twelve-hour 
day"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  not  a  twelve-hour  day.  The  man  who 
works  on  a  twelve-hour  shift  gives  up  practically  his  entire  life  to 
working,  eating  and  sleeping.  The  woricing  day  b^nj  when  the 
whistle  blows  at  six,  but  already  the  worker  must  have  dressed, 
eaten  breakfast,  and  walked  to  his  work — ^an  expenditure  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  at  least.  The  working  day  ends  with  the  whistle  at 
six,  but  the  walk  home  and  tiie  evening  meal  use  up  another  hour 
and  a  half,  and  the  nine  hours  that  remain  must  be  used  for  sle^ 
to  replace  the  drains  of  heavy  manual  labor.  The  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  worker's  day  are  used  up  with  nothing  more  in  pleasure  and 
development  to  show  for  their  expenditure  than  an  equal  period  in 
the  life  of  a  carter's  horse. 

The  "twelve-hour  day"  is  also  a  misnomer  because  it  fails  entirely 
to  convey  any  conception  of  the  acccmipanying  evil  of  alternate  night 
and  day  work.  There  are  usually  two  weeks  of  day  woric,  at  the 
end  of  which  comes  the  change  of  shifts,  followed  by  two  weeks 
of  night  work.  This  constant  akemation  of  day  and  night  work, 
upsetting  normal  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping,  accentuates  in  the 
gravest  way  all  the  other  evils  connected  with  the  occupation,  and 
hastens  that  deterioration  of  "vigor  and  virility"  which  is  admitted 
to  be  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of  twelve-hour  work  by  even  so 
conservative  a  body  as  the  committee  of  stockholders  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  consider  this  question. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  day-and-night 
alternation  of  shifts  is  to  produce  a  class  of  men  who  can  be  re- 
garded as  but  little  better  than  slaves  to  the  machines  which  they 
operate,  worn  out  more  rapidly  by  the  modem  industrial  system  than 
were  the  slaves  on  the  Southern  plantations,  and  more  effectually 
debarred  from  the  common  pleasures  of  life  than  many  of  the 
prisoners  in  our  penal  instituti<xis.  The  everyday  life  of  the 
**trusty,"  a  position  to  which  any  convict  may  attain  by  a  fair  show 
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of  good  behavior,  has,  it  wotild  seem,  more  to  make  it  worth  living 
than  that  of  the  man  whose  trade  and  position  in  life  have  sentenced 
him  to  Ae  twelve-hour  s)rstem. 

The  essential  features  of  the  twelve-hour  system  are  constant 
overwork  and  exhaustion  on  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  absolute 
lack  of  any  opportunity  for  living  and  for  the  few  things  worth  while 
in  life.  If  you  are  a  twelve-hour  worker,  whether  you  labor  six 
days  or  seven,  you  have  no  time  for  recreation,  no  time  for  your 
friends,  no  time  for  your  wife,  no  time  for  your  children,  to  whom 
you  are  perhaps  only  a  dull  stranger  who  comes  and  goes,  whom  they 
see  much  less  frequently  and  know  much  less  intimately  than  their 
school  teacher. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  roughly  how  ntunerous  are  these 
twelve-hour  men  in  the  day  and  ni^t  industries,  for  no  statistics 
have  ever  been  collected  which  give  this  information,  except  for  a 
few  industries.  I  can  only  suggest  their  enormous  ntunbers  by  giving 
a  list  of  important  occupations  and  industries  in  which  they  are 
found  in  large  numbers : 

Among  the  manufacturing  industries  are  iron  and  steel,  gas, 
ceoMnt,  paper  and  wood  pulp,  coke,  starch,  beet  sugar,  bakeries, 
flour  and  grist  mills,  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  by  machinery, 
many  branches  of  the  chemical  industry,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  operations  in  a  long  Ust  of  minor  industries.  In  addition,  in 
practically  all  industries,  whether  or  not  their  operations  are  con- 
tinuous, llie  firemen  and  water  tenders,  and  the  patrolmen  and  watch- 
men, work  a  twelve-hour  day.  In  the  public  service  operations  where 
the  demand  for  service  is  continuous  large  numbers  of  employees 
work  twelve  hours:  in  the  telegraph,  telephone  and  messenger 
service;  street  railways  and  ferries;  railway  yards,  stations  and 
terminals ;  central  electric  power  and  light  stations,  and  the  contract 
mail  handling  service.  Finally,  there  is  a  large  group  of  industries 
and  services  which  are  not  in  their  nature  necessarily  continuous,  but 
which  have  become  practically  continuous  through  the  exigencies  of 
modem  demands,  among  which  are  modem  building  constmction,  as 
for  as  the  unskilled  laborers  are  concerned,  tunnel  and  subway 
omstmction,  elevator  service  in  hotels,  all-night  dmg  stores  and 
hmdi  rooms,  and  the  handling  and  transportation  of  dairy  and  other 
perishable  food  products. 

There  are  two  large  groups  of  occupations  in  this  list  to  which  I 
wish  particularly  to  direct  your  attention : 
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First,  a  very  large  group,  of  which  the  metal  industries  are  typical, 
in  which  the  worker  is  not  only  exposed  by  his  occupation  to  ab- 
normal heat  conditions,  but  is  also  subject  to  extreme  hazard  of  life 
and  limb. 

Second,  another  large  and  increasingly  important  group,  repre- 
sented principally  by  the  public  service  operations,  in  which  the 
responsibility  of  the  worker  is  so  great  that  the  public  safety  is 
menaced  by  any  failure  of  attention. 

I  will  refer  to  these  two  groups  of  industries  again  later  in  connec- 
tion with  their  important  bearing  on  the  possibility  for  eflfective 
legislation. 

What  can  be  done?  Theoretically,  the  solution  is  simple  and  lies 
in  securing  the  general  adoption  of  three  shifts  of  men  working  eight 
hours  each  wherever  it  is  necessary  for  work  to  be  continued  through- 
out the  day  and  night  I  trust  that  no  elaborate  argument  is 
necessary  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  step. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  enumerate  briefly  the  advantages  of  the 
eight-hour  system. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  records  of  actual  experiment  to  which  I 
have  had  access  show  that  it  promotes  efficiency  and  actually  gives 
a  lower  cost  of  production  and  a  better  quality  of  work  than  the 
twelve-hour  system,  in  spite  of  the  higher  immediate  wage  cost. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  under  the  shorter  schedule  of  hours 
the  men  work  not  only  harder  and  faster,  but  also  more  accurately, 
so  that  the  saving  in  material  alone  in  some  cases  has  more  than  paid 
the  extra  wage  bilL 

Second,  as  a  result  of  the  better  conditions  the  men  are  more 
regular,  which  in  turn  increases  their  efficiency. 

Third,  the  eight  hour  system  is  very  flexible.  If  a  workman  on 
any  twelve-hour  shift  is  absent,  the  man  on  the  preceding  shift 
is  subjected  to  the  hardship  of  working  through  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  without  intermission,  while  if  a  workman  on  an 
eight-hour  shift  is  absent,  his  partners  on  the  other  two  shifts  can 
divide  the  work  into  two  twelve-hour  shifts  without  extreme  hard- 
ship. Furthermore,  this  flexibility  makes  it  possible  to  introduce  the 
eight-hour  system  gradually  when  the  condition  of  the  labor  supply 
will  permit.  By  this  means  the  most  strenuous  occupations  can 
receive  immediate  attention,  and,  in  addition,  the  restdts  of  the 
system  can  be  studied  on  a  small  scale  without  awaiting  its  complete 
adoption. 
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The  principal  objection  of  the  managers  to  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  system  has  been  the  fundamental  item  of  cost.  "It 
will/'  they  say,  "increase  our  labor  cost  50  per  cent,  if  we  give  the 
men  the  same  weekly  earnings  which  they  now  receive,  and  at  the 
present  prices  of  our  products  that  is  impossible."  Such  a  statement 
sounds  convincing,  and,  at  first  hearing,  indisputable.  Let  us, 
however,  take  courage  and  examine  the  facts. 

It  should  first  be  noted  that  the  statement  that  the  eight-hour 
system  will  increase  costs  50  per  cent  is  in  itself  inaccurate  and 
misleading.  First,  it  ignores  absolutely  any  possible  increase  in 
efficiency,  and  second,  it  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  every  department 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  men  who  work  ten  hours  or  less 
per  day.  All  recorded  experience  shows  a  much  higher  efficiency 
with  the  eight-hour  day,  usually  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  cotmterbalance 
the  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  wages ;  but,  since  the  amount  of 
efficiency  increase  cannot  be  computed  in  advance,  let  us  also  dis- 
regSLTd  it  for  the  present.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  however, 
exact  calculations  from  the  wage  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor,  covering  the  entire  steel  industry  for  1910,  show  that 
allowing  for  the  presence  of  ten-hour  men,  the  necessary  increase 
in  the  labor  cost  for  all  blast  furnace  employees  would  be  40  per 
cent,  and  for  steel  works  and  rolling  mill  employees  33  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  50  per  cent  spoken  of  by  the  managers. 

Applying  these  figures  to  the  costs  of  production  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  for  1910,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  we  find  the  following  results : 

If  all  blast  furnace  employees  worked  eight  hours  per  day  instead 
of  twelve,  were  paid  50  per  cent  higher  hourly  wages,  and  were  no 
more  eflficient  than  at  present,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  Bessemer 
pig  iron  just  twenty-two  cents  per  ton.  The  profit  of  the  corporation 
on  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  1910  prices  would  have  been  $7  per  ton. 
The  increased  cost  of  Bessemer  rails,  including  the  increased  wages 
paid  employees  in  the  blast  furnaces,  the  converting  department  and 
the  rail  mill,  would  be  88  cents  per  ton  as  compared  with  a  profit  of 
$10.78.  The  increased  cost  of  open  hearth  plates  would  be  $1.02  as 
compared  with  a  profit  of  $9.15,  and  of  steel  beams  $1.02  as  com- 
pared with  a  profit  of  $9.45  per  ton.  The  profit  of  the  corporation 
on  its  actual  investment  ranged  from  11  per  cent  in  the  case  of  steel 
plates  to  16.6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Bessemer  rails.    In  the  face  of 
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such  figures^  regardless  of  the  question  of  efficiency,  r^^rdless  of  all 
humanitarian  motives,  the  cost  argument  would  seem  to  fade  into 
absolute  and  absurd  insignificance.^ 

The  question  of  efficiency  was  ignored  in  the  preceding  discussicm, 
but  it  cannot  be  disregarded  even  from  the  cold-blooded  standpoint 
of  operating  costs,  because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  experience 
will  show  the  twelve-hour  day  to  be  one  of  the  costliest  things  in 
industry,  not  only  in  its  indirect  effects  as  a  cause  of  accidents,  but 
in  its  direct  effects  as  a  prime  cause  of  inefficiency  and  waste.  Allow 
me,  in  this  connection,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  experience  of 
the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  which  demcmstrated  that  the 
saving  in  fuel  and  extra  pig  iron  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  eight-hour  day  in  its  open  hearth  department  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  the  increased  wage  cost. 

^The  calculations  in  each  case  not  only  include  the  increased  cost  of  all 
the  labor  during  the  successive  stages  of  manufacture,  but  also  make  full 
allowance  for  the  waste  in  each  process  of  material  on  which  labor  has 
been  expended.  No  allowance  is  made  in  any  case  for  possible  increases 
of  efficiency.  The  method  of  calculation  may  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Bessemer  rails. 

The  cost  of  all  labor  used  in  the  rail  mill  in  heating,  rolling  and  finishing 
a  ton  of  raib  is  $1.12.  To  put  all'  the  12-hour  workers  in  the  rail  mill  on 
an  8-hour  basis  at  the  same  weekly  rate  of  wages  and  with  no  change  in 
efl&ciency  would  increase  this  labor  cost  33  per  cent,  or  37  cents. 

Rails  are,  however,  manufactured  from  ingots,  on  which  there  is  a  labor 
cost  of  52  cents  per  ton,  and  1.34  tons  of  ingots  are  used  for  each  ton 
of  rails.  A  similar  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  this  labor  cost  wold  be  re- 
quired by  the  8-hour  system.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  enough  ingots 
to  make  a  ton  of  rails  would  therefore  be  $.52  X  1*34  tons  X  33  per 
cent  =  19  cents. 

The  ingots  are  made  by  the  conversion  of  pig  iron  to  steel.  On  each 
ton  of  pig  iron  there  is  a  labor  cost  of  55  cents  per  ton  and  1.09  tons 
of  pig  iron  are  required  for  each  ton  of  ingots.  The  increase  in  labor 
cost  per  ton  required  to  put  all  12-hour  blast  furnace  workers  on  the  8-hour 
system  would  be  40  per  cent  The  increase  in  cost  required  by  the  8-hour 
system  in  manufacturing  the  amount  of  pig  iron  ultimately  required  for 
a  ton  of  sted  rails  woukl  be  (1.34  X  1.09)  tons  X  55  cents  X  40  per  cent  = 
32  cents. 

The  total  increased  cost  required  to  put  all  12-hour  workers  concerned 
in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  rails  on  the  8-hour  system  would  be  37 
cents  per  ton  in  the  rail  mill,  19  cents  in  the  converting  works,  and  32  cents 
in  the  blast  furnaces,  making  in  all  a  total  of  88  cents  per  ton  of  steel 
rails. 
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Furthermore,  the  cost  of  labor  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  steel  products  that  the  increase  in  efficiency  necessary  to  cover 
completely  the  higher  wage  outlay  required  by  the  eight-hour  system 
is  surely  attainable  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  the  case  of  a  plant 
producing  steel  rails,  the  entire  additional  wage  cost  of  the  eight- 
hour  system  would  be  covered,  if  as  a  result  the  emptoyees  in  the 
blast  furnaces,  the  converting  works,  and  the  rail  mill  produced  with 
the  present  equipment  only  8  per  cent  more  rails  per  hour  than  they 
do  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  eight-hour  system, 
but  none  the  less,  in  order  to  secure  its  general  adoption,  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  all  who  can  be  interested  is  necessary.  For  the 
present,  at  least,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  the  workmen  in  these 
twelve-hour  occupations  to  accomplish  anything  in  their  own  behalf 
by  any  kind  of  peaceful  concerted  action.  The  majority  of  them 
are  unskilled,  which  means  that  they  are  not  only  unorganized  but 
virtually  unorganizable,  except  in  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  a 
revolutionary  outburst. 

Publicity  and  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion  may  perhaps 
accomplish  something  in  two  directions :  first,  in  educating  the  mana- 
gers to  the  fact,  proven  by  a  mass  of  recorded  experience,  that  the 
twelve-hour  system  is  inefficient  and  costly;  second,  in  bringing 
home  to  our  masters  of  industry  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the 
existence  in  any  industry  of  such  intolerable  working  conditions  as 
the  twelve-hour  system  gravely  prejudices  the  public  mind  against 
it  on  every  question  that  may  arise.  We  all  know  from  conunon 
experience  that  if  a  man  is  a  drunkard  and  beats  his  wife,  he  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  to  jail  by  the  average  jury  on  a  charge  of 
chicken  stealing,  no  matter  how  good  a  case  he  may  have.  In  the 
same  way,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  can 
receive  from  the  pubHc  and  its  representatives  a  fair  consideration  of 
such  unrelated  questions  as  the  tariff,  industrial  combination,  and 
capitalization,  as  long  as  it  is  known  as  an  industry  in  which  the 
twelve-hour  day  is  the  prevailing  system  of  working  hours. 

L^slation  alone  remains  as  a  method  of  immediate  and  effective 
action.  The  laws  which  were  enacted  in  two  states  in  the  past  year 
providing  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  marked  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  for,  at  the  very  least,  they  put  the  state  governments 
strongly  on  record  with  regard  to  the  underlying  principle.    Simi- 
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larly,  while  I  am  not  oversanguine  as  to  the  efficacy  of  legislation 
alone  (whether  federal  or  state)  in  abolishing  the  twelve-hour  day, 
it  seems  to  me  a  duty  to  urge  with  all  our  might  the  best  and  most 
effective  legislation  that  can  be  drafted. 

As  to  the  form  of  such  legislation,  I  have  little  to  suggest  further 
than  my  opinion  that  an  omnibus  bill  designed  to  cover  the  entire 
field  of  day  and  night  operations  is  not  advisable.  Instead,  on 
account  of  the  wide  range  of  employments  covered,  and  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  fundamental  arguments  which  must  be  used  to  support 
such  legislation,  and  to  secure  favorable  judicial  action,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  divide  the  field  to  be  covered  according  to  the  fundamental 
industrial  characteristics  of  the  occupations.  For  each  general  divi- 
sion a  bill  would  then  be  drafted  to  fit  the  conditions  exactly,  and  a 
brief  prepared  setting  forth  in  the  manner  made  famous  in  the  suits 
over  the  hours  of  labor  laws  for  women  in  Oregon  and  Illinois,  the 
social  and  economic  grounds  in  which  such  legislation  is  sought. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  may  be  best  at  first  to  campaign  for  only 
that  part  of  the  legislation  for  which  the  basis  is  most  sound,  and  for 
which  there  is  already  judicial  precedent. 

The  campaign  would,  therefore,  attack  first  and  with  all  its  vigor, 
two  fields :  first,  those  industries,  such  as  the  steel  industry,  in  which 
there  is  exposure  to  extreme  hazard  and  to  working  conditions  of 
heat  and  f  tmies  which  are  abnormal.  In  such  a  field  the  legislation 
would  gain  strength  from  those  judicial  decisions  which  have  recog- 
nized, in  the  case  of  underground  mines,  the  propriety  and  desira- 
bility of  a  limitation  of  hours,  because  of  the  tmusual  hazard  and  the 
abnormal  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done.  Second,  the 
campaign  might  well  consider  next  the  group  represented  by  the 
public  service  corporations,  in  which  the  responsibility  of  the  em- 
ployee for  the  safety  of  others  is  great,  and  over  which  a  special 
degree  of  state  authority  is  generally  recognized  to  extend.  If  the 
legislation  can  be  established  in  these  two  fields  the  work  of  exten- 
sion will  be  natural  and  easy. 

It  must,  however,,  be  remembered  that  we  are  attempting  to  make 
a  large  change  in  the  industrial  habits  of  our  nation,  and  that  such 
changes,  as  in  the  case  of  individual  habits,  come  only  as  a  result  of 
much  time,  much  patience,  and  above  all,  much  enthusiastic 
perseverance. 
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S.  Thurston  Ballard 
Ballard  and  Ballard  Milling  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 


After  accepting  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  eight-hour  shifts 
in  the  milling  industry  I  wrote  to  the  secretaries  of  various  milling 
associations  to  learn  the  experience  of  others  who  might  have 
adopted  the  eight-hour  working  day. 

As  the  answers  to  my  letters  came  in  I  was  surprised  to  find  that, 
unless  others  have  been  recently  established,  the  firm  with  which  I 
am  connected  is  practically  the  only  one  operating  a  flour  null  on 
eight-hour  shifts.  Consequently,  the  only  information  I  will  be  able 
to  give  you  on  the  subject  is  what  we  have  learned  from  personal 
experience,* 

We  have  had  the  system  in  use  since  July  i,  1907,  making  an 
experience  now  of  full  six  years. 

In  all  large  flour  mills  the  work  is  continuous,  night  and  day, 
making  for  the  full  day  of  twenty-four  hours  two  shifts  of  twelve 
hours  each. 

In  the  mill  proper  the  work  is  usually  rather  light  irj  character, 
such  as  sweeping,  oiling,  and  tending  machinery,  in  which  the  man 
may  set  himself  a  very  slow  pace  if  he  so  desires.  We  had  no  trouble 
with  the  men  who  did  this  work.  But  in  the  packing  room  it  was 
very  different,  for  the  flour  comes  down  in  a  large  and  continuous 
stream  and  must  be  packed  in  barrels  or  sacks  immediately.  While 
the  work  is  not  heavy  or  exhausting,  the  packers  must  push  along 
at  a  lively  pace,  because  if  one  man  in  a  crew  lags  the  whole  crew 
is  held  back  and  the  work  accumulates.  These  men  were  frequently 
sick  or  would  fail  to  "show  up"  on  the  night  watch.  Then  we  tried 
ten  hours,  and  finally  went  to  eight  hours  and  have  been  on  that 
basis  ever  since. 

While  on  two  shifts  we  had  twenty-two  men  on  each  watch,  mak- 

*  I  have  since  heard  that  the  White  Star  mills,  of  GaLveston,  Tex.,  are  on 
the  eight-hour  basis. 
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ing  forty-four  men  to  pack  our  output  in  twenty-four  hours.  When 
,  we  changed  to  the  eight-hour  basis  we  required  only  fifteen  men  to 
a  crew,  or  forty-five  men  in  all,  so  that  practically  the  same  number 
of  men  were  able  to  do  the  same  work  when  they  worked  only  eight 
hours  as  they  had  before  done  when  each  man  worked  twelve  hours. 
Therefore,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  a  man  doing  active  or  laborious  work  can  do  as 
much  in  eight  hours  as  he  can  in  twelve. 

In  our  boiler  room  the  condition  was  even  more  pronounced. 
There  we  had  two  men  known  as  coal  passers,  each  working  twelve 
hours.  They  had  to  fire  the  boilers,  clean  them  out,  and  wheel  away 
the  ashes.  This  was  very  hot,  laborious  work  and,  although  we  paid 
good  wages,  almost  every  week  we  were  compelled  to  get  a  new  man 
for  the  job.  They  were  almost  constantly  changing.  When  we 
employed  three  men,  each  for  eight  hours,  we  had  no  more  trouble. 
The  men  were  satisfied  with  their  work  and  remained  with  us  as 
good,  loyal  workmen  who  were  contented  and  pleased  with  their 
positions. 

In  our  plant  we  have  adopted  shorter  hours  all  through.  In  the 
office  we  have  at  least  one  hour  shorter  work  day  than  most  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  in  addition  close  the  office  on  Saturdays  at 
3  p.  m.  the  year  around. 

Therefore,  from  our  personal  experience,  although  we  pay  our 
men  the  same  wage  for  eight  hours*  work  as  we  formerly  paid  for 
twelve,  and  in  a  few  instances  have  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
extra  men,  I  fed  sure  that  in  the  quality  of  output  and  steadiness  of 
running — ^in  dollars  and  cents — ^it  has  been  a  profitable  investment. 

Looking  at  the  eight-hour  day  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men 
themselves  there  are,  we  might  say,  three  points  to  consider — their 
health,  their  happiness  and  their  morals. 

In  the  first  two  of  these  I  feel  absolutely  sure  they  gain.  In  the 
third,  however,  I  have  been  compelled  to  defend  our  position  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  having  frequently  been  asked :  "How  do  the 
men  spend  their  leisure  hours?  Do  they  go  home  to  their  families  to 
take  their  children  out  for  a  walk,  to  help  around  the  home,  or  to 
read  and  study,  or  do  they  go  to  the  saloon  to  play  cards  and  spend 
their  mcmey?"  Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  The  older  men,  I  feel 
sure,  do  gain  by  the  short  work  day  in  health,  happiness  and  morals. 
But  as  to  the  young  men  I  must  admit  the  question  is  not  so  easy  to 
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answer.  Realizing  the  seriousness  to  these  young  men  of  the  proper 
use  of  their  leisure  hours,  we  provided  a  recreation  room  with  good 
reading  matter,  pianola,  billiard  table  and  other  games,  which  they 
very  often  come  before  the  work  hour,  or  linger  afterwards,  to 
enjoy. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  any  one  is  ambitious 
and  wishes  to  make  a  real  success  of  his  life  he  will  not  confine 
himself  to  working  only  eight  hours.  The  men  of  affairs  who  have 
made  a  place  for  themselves,  without  exception,  in  their  early  lives, 
worked  much  more  than  eight  or  even  ten  hours  a  day,  and  probably 
do  so  still. 

But  not  all  men  are  alike,  and  not  all  have  the  same  talents  or  am- 
bitions. Therefore  I  feel  sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
every  city  and  town  will  have  continuation  schools  where  not  only 
boys  and  girls  but  yotmg  men  and  young  women  can  carry  on,  under 
c(Mnpetent  instruction,  various  kinds  of  work  or  play  to  broaden  and 
develop  their  characters,  and  where  they  will  be  fitted  to  go  into 
higher  positions  of  responsibility  and  usefulness. 

Thus  I  feel  that  as  employers  it  is  our  duty,  by  establishing 
shorter  hours,  to  afford  the  opportunity,  and  then  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  provide  the  facilities  whereby  Ais  spare  time  shall 
be  used  for  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  all  of  our  people. 
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Austin  B.  Garretson 
President,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors, 


In  respect  to  hours  of  service,  the  work  of  trainmen — in  which 
term  I  include  engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakemen — diflfers 
from  every  other  class  of  labor  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  every  other  form  of  employment  the  man  either  works  and 
lives  at  points  within  convenient  access  of  each  other,  or  else  car- 
ries with  him,  as  in  seamanship,  the  means  for  retiring  from  active 
service  and  putting  in  the  period  of  rest.  But  this  is  absolutely  im- 
possible in  the  operation  of  trains.  The  lapse  of  the  time  that  is 
set  for  the  performance  of  a  period  of  service  may  find  the  man 
twenty  miles  from  where  either  food  or  rest  can  be  secured.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  ordinary  means  of  terminating  work  are 
absolutely  impossible  of  application  to  men  serving  in  train  operation. 

Various  eflEorts  have  been  made  to  circumscribe  the  hours  of  labor 
of  men  engaged  in  these  services,  but  no  method  has  yet  been  evolved 
which  promises  a  real  remedy.  The  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
any  means  which  would  relieve  the  man  f  rqm  onerous  hours  makes  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  man  to  sell  his  time  in  a  manner  that 
would  give  him  an  adequate  amount  of  earnings  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  The  best  minds  that  have  attempted  to  reconcile  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  with  the  necessities  of  the  position  have  so  far 
been  at  sea  in  the  devising  thereof. 

The  average  freight  division  of  a  railway  in  the  country — for  it  is 
the  freight  man  more  than  the  man  in  the  passenger  service  who  is 
confronted  with  the  ever-recurring  long  period  of  hours — ^has  a 
length  of  100  miles  or  more.  The  consequence  is  that  universally 
in  this  country  the  term  "day,"  which  denotes  in  other  crafts  a  period 
of  time,  describes  in  railroading  simply  a  number  of  miles  travelled, 
for  which  a  certain  amount  of  money  is  paid,  and  on  top  of  that 
comes  such  added  mileage  as  may  be  required  to  bring  the  train  to 
its  destination,  where  facilities  exist  for  relieving  the  man  and  for 
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him  to  procure  rest  and  food.  The  100  miles  stands  as  the  unit 
upon  which  pay  is  based,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes  to  traverse  the 
distance,  and  any  system  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  a  man 
to  take  his  regular  turn  out  would  act  as  a  deprivation  of  the  liberty 
to  sell  his  time.  Consequently  there  has  always  existed  in  that  very 
feature  a  difficulty  in  framing  an  inflexible  rule  that  would  relieve  the 
man  after  a  reasonable  number  of  hours'  work.  Unless  the  man  is 
allowed  to  dispose  freely  of  the  only  thing  which  he  has  to  sell, 
namely  his  time,  the  whole  system  of  calculating  monthly  earnings 
is  destroyed,  and  the  daily  wage,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
earnings,  would  have  to  be  materially  increased  to  allow  the  man  to 
support  himself  and  his  family. 

To  protect  the  rights  of  the  man  to  go  out  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  what  is  known  as  the  "first  in  and  first  out"  rule  is  universal 
on  American  railways.  A  register  is  kept  at  the  terminal,  upon 
which  a  man  registers  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  arrival.  When 
the  board  is  marked  up  for  trains  to  go  out,  the  register  is  consulted, 
it  is  found  out  what  crew  has  already  gone,  and  the  crew  which  was 
next  in  order  of  arrival  is  marked  on  the  board  as  the  first  to  go  out. 
It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  rule  of  that  kind  to  abolish  favoritism. 
It  is  necessary  to  maintain  it  for  the  same  purpose.  '  That  makes 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  enter  into  the  matter. 

Then,  the  length  of  division  varies.  I  have  run  a  train  on  a 
division  that  was  ninety-eight  miles  long;  I  have  run  a  train  on  a 
division  that  was  203  miles  long.  The  lay  mind  can  readily  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  when  train  movements. are  based  on  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  per  hour,  for  ninety-eight  miles  it  ordinarily  requires  only  ten 
hours  to  perform  the  service ;  but  the  203  miles  requires  20.3  hours, 
and  the  man  who  performs  that  service  day  after  day  will  give  an 
average  of  twenty  hours  every  time  he  goes  on  duty. 

There  is  no  service  on  this  continent  that  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  public  interest  as  the  railway  train  service.  Every  twenty-four 
hours  a  million  people  are  transported  by  it  from  one  point  to 
another,  some  of  the  distances  being  short  and  some  of  them  being 
long.  Every  day  one-ninetieth  of  the  population  of  the  country  is 
brought  into  close  personal  contact  with  it.  Upon  the  basis  of 
safety  alone  the  public  has  a  vital  interest  in  settling  this  question 
of  long  hours  in  railroading  in  a  manner  which  will  guarantee  to  the 
public  fitness  for  service  on  the  part  of  the  men  upon  whose  vigilance, 
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upon  whose  devotion  to  duty,  depends  the  safe  transportation  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  It  is  to  the  people  at  large  that  the  old 
Cainite  query  can  be  addressed,  and  it  cannot  be  evaded,  for  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  you  are  your  brother's  keeper. 

An  agency  that  was  created  by  voluntary  means  some  time  ago 
made  the  recommendation  that  the  men  engaged  in  railway  transpor- 
tation should  be  debarred  irom  that  constitutional  right  possessed 
by  every  other  American  citizen,  to  quit  work  when  his  conditiwis  did 
not  suit  him.  In  other  words,  th^  would  offer  up  five  million  men 
as  a  vicarious  atonement  for  the  comfort  of  the  remainder.  Before 
that  recommendation  is  adopted,  it  might  be  well  to  determine 
whether  the  condition  of  those  five  million  men  could  not  be  made 
such  that  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  render  proper  service,  and 
such  that  necessity  might  not  arise  for  the  discontent,  legitimate  dis- 
content, that  would  induce  them  to  consider  the  questicm  of  retire- 
ment from  the  service. 

If  we  go  back  before  there  was  any  effort  to  regulate  hours  of 
labor  in  this  service,  before  there  were  organizations  in  existence 
strong  enough  to  voice  the  determination  of  the  men  that  they  would 
have  amelioration  of  their  conditions,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  fifty, 
seventy  or  even  loo  hours  were  not  uncommcm  in  continuous  service 
with  no  opportunity  for  rest,  and  slight  opportunity  for  food.  More 
than  twenty  times  in  my  own  career  as  a  freight  conductor  I  have 
been  on  duty  for  seventy-two  hours. 

The  only  reason  I  never  exceeded  seventy-two  hours  was  because 
I  had  a  quality  which  often  led  my  mother  to  remark  that  if  I  ever 
drowned,  she  would  look  for  me  up-stream.  I  was  discharged  once 
by  the  general  manager  of  what  was  then  one  of  the  largest  systems 
in  the  country,  the  precursor  of  later  combinations,  at  the  end  of 
seventy-two  hours.  I  was  reinstated  about  three  minutes  afterward, 
but  it  was  the  only  case  on  record  in  which  that  manager  had  ever 
reinstated  a  man  after  he  had  discharged  him  under  similar  condi- 
tions. He  discharged  me  at  a  way  station  where  I  put  my  train  on  a 
siding  after  being  on  duty  seventy-two  hours,  and  tied  his  special 
up  for  four  hours  thereby ;  because  under  the  system  of  train  move- 
ment which  obtains,  where  wire  offices  are  not  plenty,  if  a  train 
which  has  the  right  of  the  road  does  not  come  in,  the  train  that  has 
not  the  right  has  to  wait  until  judgment  day,  unless  orders  are  sent 
to  it  through  some  other  channel.    I  had  been  on  duty  seventy-two 
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hours,  having  doubled  a  102-mile  division  three  times,  making  a 
total  of  something  over  600  miles,  and  when  I  got  within  thirty-two 
miles  of  the  terminal,  my  seventy-two  hours  was  up,  and  that  was 
just  about  as  long  as  I  could  stay  awake.  .The  telegraph  operator 
at  that  point  brought  me  out  a  series  of  orders.  First  came  the 
ordinary  train  order  to  proceed.  I  told  him  in  language  that  was 
not  parliamentary,  but  was  very  emphatic,  that  that  train  was  on 
the  side  track  and  was  going  to  stay  there  until  I  had  six  hours'  rest. 
Then  he  came  out  with  an  order  signed  in  full  by  the  superinten- 
dent, and  he  got  something  which  added  nothing  to  the  parliamentary 
form  of  the  reply,  but  considerable  to  its  emphasis.  He  came  a 
third  time  with  an  order  signed  with  the  general  manager's  name, 
and  I  would  not  let  him  in  the  caboose.  After  a  period  of  about 
five  hours,  the  general  manager,  who  had  gotten  out  by  some  other 
means  from  the  blind  siding  where  he  was  waiting  for  me  to  come 
and  let  him  out,  pulled  into  the  station  where  I  was  l)ang.  He  was 
known  as  a  gentleman  whose  abilities  were  high,  but  whose  temper 
was  apt  to  be  higher,  and  it  was  at  fever  heat  when  he  began  kicking 
at  the  door  of  my  caboose.  I  opened  when  the  racket  got  unbear- 
able, and  when  I  recognized  who  ft  was  I  also  recognized  that  I 
had  separated  myself  from  a  position.  He  said  to  me  "You  are 
discharged.**  I  said  "Good,  I  am  glad  I  am.'*  I  could  not  help  the 
case  any  by  begging,  and  saw  this  was  not  a  case  where  a  soft 
answer  would  turn  away  wrath.  Moreover,  I  did  not  have  a  soft  an- 
swer handy.  Then  he  fell  into  the  idea  that  I  had  possessed  when 
talking  to  the  telegraph  operator, — ^his  language  was  emphatic  but  not 
parliamentary,  and  he  wanted  to  know  why,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
I  had  not  gone  on.  "Well,**  I  said  to  him,  "if  you  want  the  truth 
you  might  just  as  well  have  it  once.  You  have  not  had  anybody  tell 
it  to  you  for  a  good  while.  I  would  rather  be  discharged  for 
disobeying  the  general  manager's  order,  than  for  going  out  on  the 
main  line  and  killing  somebody.    That  is  why  I  would  not  go.*' 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  and  said,  "Young  fellow,  you 
are  the  first  man  I  have  seen  in  a  year  who  knows  why  he  did 
a  thing.  Take  your  job.*'  And  there  you  have  the  reason  why 
I  never  served  beyond  seventy-two  hours. 

Gradually  efforts  grew  up,  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen's  or- 
ganizations, to  circumscribe  these  hours  of  service  by  agre^nent,  and 
in  the  trade  agreements  covering  the  railways  of  the  country  after 
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a  time  were  inserted  clauses  which  provided  that  after  working  for 
a  given  period  of  hours  ranging  anywhere  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  or  in  some  instances  thirty-six  hours,  men  should  be  relieved. 
Bear  in  mind,  the  train  was  put  on  the  siding  and  the  men  slept  in 
the  caboose — but  they  were  to  be  relieved  long  enough  to  get  four  or 
six  or  eight,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  ten  hours'  rest  before 
proceeding. 

Eternal  trouble  grew  up  in  the  application  of  the  rule.  The 
rule  was  not  conformed  to,  and  there  is  no  element  more  productive 
of  bad  feeling,  discontent  and  unrest  along  laboring  men,  than 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  those  under  whom  they  serve  to  carry  out 
an  agreement  in  good  faith.  Meanwhile  the  size  of  the  equipment 
grew,  more  and  more  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  shovelled  into  the 
locomotives,  more  and  more  parcel  freight  had  to  be  handled  by 
these  traveling  stevedores,  until  it  became  physically  impossible  to 
do  the  required  work  continuously  for  the  long  periods  then  pre- 
vailing.   Hence  the  effort  was  made  to  control  hours  by  legislation. 

In  connection  with  the  trainmen's  struggle  for  shorter  hours, 
let  me  digress  a  moment  to  say  that  in  these  later  years,  since  the 
public  has  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  questions  of  social 
life,  there  are  many  quasi-philanthropic  agencies  springing  up, 
working  for  the  extension  of  what  one  class  will  term  the  privi- 
lege of  the  working  man,  and  what  the  working  man  himself  and 
those  who  are  his  friends  will  say  are  his  rights.  It  is  my  opinion, 
founded  on  thirty-five  years  of  actual  experience,  that  these  agen- 
cies are  not  philanthropic.  I  have  heard  many  orators  on  behalf 
of  such  institutions  stand  up  and  tell  of  the  awakened  conscience 
of  the  employer  which  led  him  to  do  this  or  that  for  his  men,  but 
I  have  found  that  the  best  plaster  for  arousing  an  atrophied  con- 
science to  action  is  economic  advantage,  and  that  without  economic 
advantage  this  so-called  philanthropy  does  not  work  overtime. 
Show  an  economic  reason  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  men,  and 
the  employer  will  run  a  foot  race  with  another  one  to  it,  but  you 
have  to  roll  the  apples  ahead  to  start  the  foot  race. 

It  would  probably  excite  doubt  if  I  told  you  what  was  the  limit 
of  service  I  have  ever  known  performed  by  men  continuously,  but 
I  am  not  making  a  statement  that  is  not  capable  of  absolute  demon- 
stration. I  have  known  one  case  in  which  a  train  crew  put  in  only 
two  time  slips  in  one  calendar  month,  and  were  continuously  on  duty 
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except  for  one  interval  of  a  day  and  a  half  between  the  two  trips, 
and  the  end  of  the  month  did  not  finish  the  second  trip.  The 
general  manager  of  the  railway  upon  which  it  happened,  when  I  pro- 
duced the  time  slips  forty  days  after  that,  in  a  collective  deal 
where  ten  general  managers  were  representing  f orty^nine  railways, 
identified  the  slips  without  my  giving  the  name  of  the  road,  and 
added,  "By  heaven,  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  in  yet!"  That 
was  the  outside  limit. 

In  1907  the  conditions  had  become  so  difficult  that  we  tried  to 
correct  them  legislatively,  and  what  is  known  as  the  hours  of  ser- 
vice act  was  passed,  limiting  the  hours  of  train  and  engine  men  to 
sixteen.  Every  railway  on  the  continent  of  any  importance  appeared 
before  the  Congressional  committee  and  said  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  operate  a  railroad  with  such  a  law  in  existence.  And  the 
same  day  that  representatives  of  the  railways  made  that  statement 
here  in  Washington,  a  general  managers'  conmiittee  in  Chicago,  deal- 
ing for  forty-nine  western  roads,  oflFered  to  the  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  myself  to  sign  an  ironbound 
agreement  that  they  would  in  every  instance  release  men  after 
sixteen  hours.  Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  representatives 
down  here  in  Washington  of  one  set  of  railroads,  or  the  official 
representatives  of  the  ones  down  yonder,  were  guilty  of  misrepre- 
sentation. I  will  leave  that  to  you.  We  refused  the  agreement, 
and  took  the  law.  But  here  is  how  it  has  worked  out,  as  shown  by 
the  companies  themselves.  In  the  late  arbitration  proceedings  in 
New  York,  it  was  shown  by  the  figures  put  in  by  the  companies 
themselves  that  the  average  time  of  duty  on  fast  freight  trains, 
the  choice  trains,  which  men  desire  to  run  as  a  privilege,  is  nine 
hours  and  thirty-eight  minutes.  The  fast  freight  is  28  per  cent  of 
the  freight  service  on  those  roads.  The  other  72  per  cent  is  slow 
freight,  and  the  average  slow  through  freight  man  is  on  duty  eleven 
hours  and  forty  minutes ;  the  local  freight  man  is  on  duty  an  average 
of  twelve  hours  and  four  minutes,  and  the  work  and  wreck  train 
men,  eleven  hours  and  fifty-eight  minutes.  If  you  take  into  consid- 
eration all  the  millions  of  tt^ins  that  are  run,  imagine  what  propor- 
tion of  them  must  run  close  up  to  the  sixteen-hour  period,  to  make 
averages  like  those. 

Now  let  us  Jook  at  the  cases  which  exceed  sixteen  hours,  the  legal 
period.    This  data  is  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
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and  does  not  include  figures  for  any  road  which  has  not  within  the 
year  had  more  than  twenty-five  men  who  exceeded  the  sixteen-hour 
limit;  all  cases  only  twenty-five  in  number  or  fewer  are  disregarded. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  a  total  of  261,332  men 
are  recorded  as  exceeding  sixteen  hours.  But  that  does  not  tell  you 
much  unless  you  get  the  subdivisions  of  that  261,000.  Seventy-one 
thousand  of  these  cases  were  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  hours ; 
70,000  more  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  hours;  40,000  above 
eighteen  hours  and  less  than  nineteen  hours;  15,000  above  twenty 
and  less  than  twenty-one  hours.  Then  they  run  in  the  thousands  until 
there  were  1,095  cases  above  twenty-seven  hours  and  less  than 
twenty-eight  hours.  Then  they  run  in  hundreds  until,  when  we 
get  up  to  over  forty  hours  and  less  than  sixty-five  hours,  there 
were  less  than  twenty-five  instances  in  the  year.  And  from  sixty- 
five  hours  and  upwards — ^they  took  the  limit  off — ^thcre  were  213 
instances.    And  they  call  this  a  civilized  country! 

The  average  railway  official,  when  dealing  with  those  figures,  will 
throw  them  into  percentages.  He  will  say  that  less  than  i  per  cent 
of  the  trains  were  run  above  sixteen  hours.  That  is  true.  But 
what  comfort  is  that  to  these  261,000  men  who  worked  more  than 
sixteen  hours?  Have  you  ever  thought,  if  there  are  261,000  men 
working  above  sixteen  hours,  how  many  work  above  eight  hours, 
which  is  a  legitimate  working  period?  An  army  of  them,  away  in 
the  millions.  It  means  that  probably  one-third  of  the  men  engaged 
in  train  and  engine  service  work  in  excess  of  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

The  law  of  percentages  is  good,  but  does  it  give  these  261,000  men 
rest?  Does  it  return  to  life  those  who  are  slain  through  the  men, 
from  exhaustion,  failing  to  perform  the  duty  that  is  properly  theirs? 
Take  these  men  who  work  sixty-five  hours  and  upwards,  take  the 
man  who  works  forty  hours;  take  it  to  yourself,  what  would  you 
be  worth  after  forty  hours'  continuous  devotion  to  physical  duty 
that  is  oppressive,  not  to  mention  the  ifiental  strain?  That  is  the 
way  to  judge  it.  Put  yourself  in  their  place  and  then  determine  for 
yourself  whether  you  desire  to  put  life  and  property  in  charge 
of  men  who  are  worked  to  such  an  unnatural  limit  as  this. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  it  costs  under  the  existing  law  to  vio- 
late the  law  the  number  of  times  that  it  was  violated?  The  261,000 
cases  are  not  all  violations,  because  some  of  them  occurred  through 
casualties.    But  the  violations  alone  form  an  immense  proportion 
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of  that  261,000,  and  how  much  did  they  cost?  A  mere  $155,000 
in  fines. 

That  is  in  line  with  an  incident  which  occurred  once  at  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  An  enthusiast 
on  the  part  of  the  railway  companies,  who  represented  a  refrigerator 
car  ooocem,  was  protesting  s^inst  certain  improvements  being  made 
in  the  running-board  of  a  train ;  he  did  not  want  to  change  the  ice- 
box lid.  He  was  so  strenuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  plans  that 
were  presented  by  experts  on  our  behalf,  that  at  last  we  got  him  to 
testify  before  he  knew  it — ^but  he  withdrew  it  afterwards — ^that 
dressed  beef  was  more  valuable  than  live  htunan  flesh.  There  is  the 
very  condition  that  arises  from  the  use  of  men  excessive  hours.  It 
puts  human  life  so  low  that  it  is  cheaper  to  kill  men  and  replace  them 
than  it  is  to  release  them. 

Do  excessive  hours  on  duty  bear  any  relation  to  the  casualty  list 
on  a  railway  ?  How  many  of  you  ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to  find 
out  how  many  men  are  killed  and  injured  on  a  railway  in  a  year? 
The  public  will  go  into  spasms  of  indignation,  and  the  newspapers 
will  print  columns  when,  through  somebody's  oversight,  or  through 
the  failure  of  a  railway  to  provide  proper  equipment  or  to  enforce 
proper  rules,  ten  passengers  are  slain.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
the  army  of  employees  who  are  slain  and  maimed  every  year? 

From  1890  to  1912,  inclusive,  63,105  railway  employees  were 
killed  outright,  of  whom  36,728  were  trainmen.  From  i80o  to 
1912,  1,675,854,  of  whom  597,108  were  trainmen,  were  killed  and 
injured.  Think  of  that !  There  have  not  been  that  many  men  killed 
and  injured  in  war  since  1890  in  the  world — ^and  the  figures  I  am 
giving  you  are  for  only  one  branch  of  industry.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  no  decrease  in  this  procession.  In  1890  275,000  men  were 
employed  in  train  service,  and  31,672  were  killed  or  injured,  or 
114.84  men  in  every  thousand.  In  1912,  361,000  were  employed,  and 
45,600  were  killed  or  injured,  126  in  every  thousand. 

Bring  it  down  where  you  can  grasp  it.  That  is  at  the  rate  of 
125  every  day.  You  have  been  in  session  here  two  days  and  during 
that  time  250  men  have  been  injured  in  the  railway  service.  In 
every  one  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day  a  man  has  been 
injured  every  twelve  minutes;  since  I  have  been  speaking,  the 
stretcher  has  carried  two  men  away.  That  is  the  way  the  inj-uring 
of  employees  goes  on.  Does  this  matter  bear  any  relation  to  the 
question  of  hours  on  duty? 
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What  has  the  producing  power  of  the  republic  been  deprived  of  ? 
Take  the  lives  that  have  gone  out,  the  homes  that  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  hopes  that  have  vanished,  the  paupers  that  have  been 
made,  the  public  charges  that  have  been  created,  and  see  whether 
there  is  not  a  record  here  that  will  appall  any  man  who  takes  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  country.  While  ques- 
tions of  conservation  are  being  considered,  are  human  brawn  and 
human  brain  worth  conserving,  or  are  they  to  be  thrust  aside  as  of 
no  value?  You  would  not  treat  cattle  that  way,  and  you  breed 
cattle  in  three  years.  It  takes  twenty  years  to  breed  a  man.  And 
any  method  of  carrying  on  industry  which  wastes  this  most  valu- 
able national  asset  is,  to  use  a  phrase  that  is  common  in  wagd 
conferences,  chimerical  and  uneconomic. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  ASPECTS   OF  HOUR  LEGISLATION 

FOR  MEN 


Ernst  Freund 
University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 


The  following  propositions  suggest  themselves  as  a  possible  basis 
for  legislation  limiting  hours  of  labor  for  adult  employees  where 
there  are  neither  urgent  considerations  of  health  nor  any  danger 
to  public  safety  as  a  consequence  of  decreased  efficiency  due  to  ex- 
cessive fatigue: 

(i)  We  should  not  claim,  in  view  of  recognized  limitations  and 
in  view  of  the  universal  practice  of  legislation  in  other  countries 
as  well  as  in  this,  any  unlimited  power  of  the  state  to  dictate  hours 
of  labor  any  more  than  to  dictate  the  rate  of  wages  or  other 
economic  terms  of  the  labor  contract. 

(2)  Under  present  conditions  even  an  eight-hour  day  estab- 
lished by  law  would  probably  constitute  an  unwarranted  invasion 
of  the  constitutional  liberty  of  private  action,  and  since  such  a 
proposition  is  for  the  time  being  not  seriously  put  forward  by  any 
one  it  need  not  be  further  considered. 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  a  law  establishing  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  would  find  a  perfect  warrant  in  our  present  Sunday  laws, 
the  validity  of  which  is  recognized  everywhere,  for  such  a  law 
would  merely  carry  into  effect  the  policy  of  Sunday  legislation, 
and  Sunday  legislation  differs  from  eight-hour  legislation  in  that 
it  merely  protects  and  enforces  customary  standards,  and  does 
not  invade  the  recognized  canons  of  freedom  but  conserves  them. 

(4)  In  order  to  justify  a  legislative  limitation  of  the  work  day 
it  should  be  possible  to  find  a  basis  similar  in  principle  to  that 
underlying  the  existing  limitation  of  the  working  week.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  such  a  limitation  can  be  found  in  the  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  government.  As  early  as  ten  years 
ago  they  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  nation-wide  custom  had 
established  a  normal  maximum  work  day  in  industry  and  that  max- 
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imum  was  ten  hours.  The  branches  of  industry  in  which  that 
maximum  is  exceeded  are  relatively  few  and  they  suggest  condi- 
tions which  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  either  wrong  or  ex- 
ceptional. The  basis  of  constitutional  legislation  is  thus  dearly 
indicated.  Like  the  one  day  rest  in  seven,  the  ten-hour  day  would 
Jiot  impose  new  standards  but  would  enforce  and  protect  customary 
standards. 

(5)  Like  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  a  ten-hour  law  could 
be  made  general,  thus  steering  clear  of  the  danger  of  class  l^^la- 
tion.  The  necessities  of  life  and  business,  however,  would  call  for 
relaxations  of  the  general  requirement  in  proper  cases,  in  one  law 

'as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  exceptions  from  the  Stmday  law 
have  been  expressed  in  such  indefinite  terms — works  of  charity 
and  necessity — ^that  the  effective  administration  of  the  law  has 
been  seriously  impaired  and  the  problem  of  discovering  a  satis- 
factory and  impartial  formula  for  exceptions  is  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  present  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  movement.  Similar  diffi- 
culties will  have  to  be  confronted  in  providing  for  the  exceptions 
to  the  ten-hour  day. 

(6)  The  necessary  exceptions  from  the  maximum  of  ten  hours 
will  probably  have  to  be  established  in  two  ways:  first,  by  ex- 
cluding certain  categories  of  employment  entirely,  and  second,  by 
making  exceptions  for  other  special  classes  of  industry  dependent 
upon  findings  of  fact  and  administrative  orders  subject  to  judicial 
review.  While  the  statute  should  indicate  the  guiding  principles  to 
be  observed  in  granting  exceptions,  it  should  admit  of  flexible 
rulings,  the  main  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  provide  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  normal  day,  where  the  same,  tmder 
present  industrial  conditions,  is  impracticable. 

(7)  The  plan  of  legislation  thus  outlined  is  probably  the  safest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  present  constitutional  doctrine  and  of  the 
probable  attitude  of  the  courts,  for  the  freedom  of  private  action 
would  not  be  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  imposition  of  new 
standards.  The  principle  of  selection  would  be  divested  of  any  arbi- 
trariness and  there  would  be  every  practicable  guaranty  of  bringing 
about  substantial  justice  in  the  relations  between  employer  and 
employee.  Even  though  a  perfect  solution  might  not  be  found  im- 
mediately for  every  conceivable  case  the  plan  would  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  revision  of  the  conclusions  tmtil  a  satisfactory 
result  was  reached. 
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A  law  of  this  type  would  not  make  impossible  demands  upon 
l^slative  foresight  and  circumspection,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
action  would  not  be  staved  oflE  indefinitely  upon  the  plea  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  an  adequate  solution  for  every  difficulty  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  While  it  is  true  that  such  legislation  would 
require  a  somewhat  higher  type  of  administrative  organization  than 
most  states  have  as  yet  developed  for  dealing  with  labor  problems, 
yet  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  additional  administrative 
organization  and  power  will  be  called  for  in  any  event  for  the 
handling  of  other  phases  of  labor  legislation. 
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John  A.  Fitch,  The  Survey,  New  York  City :  Since  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decided  adversely  in  the  case  of  Lochner  vs. 
New  York,  we  have  heard  on  every  side  that  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  urge  legislation  regulating  hours  of  labor  for  adult  males. 
Why  are  we  so  sure  about  that?  Only  twice  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  a  law  of  this  kind  gone  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  one  case,  Holden  vs.  Hardy,  the  court  upheld  the 
law ;  in  the  other  case,  Lochner  vs.  New  York,  it  declared  that  the 
law  was  invalid.  Only  cwice  has  the  Supreme  Court  thrown  out  such 
legislation  and  even  then  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Because  one 
man,  on  a  single  occasion  in  the  entire  history  of  our  country,  held 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unconstitutional  to  limit  the  work  of  bakers  to 
ten  hours  a  day,  we  were  driven  into  a  panic  and  to  this  day  have 
not  recovered  from  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  other  judges 
held  a  contrary  opinion. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  situation.  Only  a  few  laws  regulating 
hours  of  labor  of  men  have  been  passed  on  by  the  supreme  courts 
of  the  states.  There  are,  nevertheless,  enough  decisions  so  that 
certain  fairly  definite  principles  have  been  established.  Three 
classes  of  hours-of-labor  laws  have  been  upheld. 

First,  you  can  regulate  hours  of  labor  on  public  work  because  the 
state  or  the  municipality  as  employer  has  a  right  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  it  will  oflEer  employment. 

Second,  you  can  regulate  hours  of  labor  on  railroads.  Such 
laws  are  valid  not  because  of  any  interest  we  may  have  in  the 
railroad  men  themselves,  but  because  we.  are  likely,  any  of  us — 
judges  included — ^to  get  hurt  if  the  men  taking  care  of  the  trains 
on  which  we  travel  do  not  have  a  sufficient  opportunity  to  rest. 

Third,  you  can  regulate  hours  of  labor  for  men  working  in  mines 
and  smelters  because  of  the  special  hazard  incident  to  those  em- 
ployments. Not  only  on  account  of  the  accident  hazard,  but  on 
account  of  the  noxious  gases  in  which  men  in  those  industries  have 
to  work,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in  Holden  vs.  Hardy,  that  it 
was  necessary  for  their  work  periods  to  be  restricted. 
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The  importance  of  this  extension  of  the  police  power  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  it  should  be  carefully  noted  that 
when,  later,  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  majority  of  one,  nullified  the 
bakers*  law,  it  did  not  in  that  opinion  destroy  or  change  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Holden  vs.  Hardy.  That  fact  has  been  too 
frequently  overlooked.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  court  re- 
versed itself  in  the  later  decision.  An  examination  of  the  two 
opinions  will  show  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  Instead  the 
court  was  convinced  of  the  need  of  regulation  in  the  case  of  miners 
and  was  not  convinced  in  the  case  of  bakers. 

What  conclusion,  then,  shall  we  draw  regarding  the  matter? 
That  it  is  impossible — as  we  have  assumed — to  enact  legislation 
r^ulating  working  hours  for  men  that  wiU  stand  the  test  of  a 
court  review?  It  seems  to  me  on  the  contrary  that  every  effort 
shovild  be  made  to  enact  such  legislation  where  there  is  need  of  it, 
and  then  if  the  l^slation  is  attacked,  to  demonstrate  that  need 
to  the  courts.  The  difference  between  the  miners'  case  and  the 
bakers*  case  is  that  the  need  was  somehow  made  apparent  in  the 
one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  If  conditions  in  bakeries  had  been 
discussed  by  the  lawyers,  instead  of  legal  precedents,  is  it  likely 
that  one  of  the  judges  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  would  have  talked  about  the  work  of  a  baker 
and  that  of  the  housewife  in  her  kitchen  as  being  the  same  ? 

After  all  this  lapse  of  time  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  into  which  we  were  thrown  by  the  decision 
in  Lochner  vs.  New  York.  All  of  the  recent  decisions  in  the 
women's  cases  prove  what  can  be  done  with  facts  instead  of  pre- 
cedents. With  the  facts  now  available  regarding  the  continuous 
industries  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  begin  now  to  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  eight-hour  laws  to  apply  wherever  the  alternative  is  a  work 
period  of  twelve  hours. 

Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  New 
York  City:  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the 
decisions  given  recently  in  Mississippi  upholding  a  ten-hour  law 
for  men  in  manufacturing  or  repair  work.  This  law  was  passed 
in  19 12  and  has  come  twice  before  the  state  supreme  court.  In 
both  cases  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  upheld  in  opinions 
which  follow  the  main  argument  in  Holden  vs.  Hardy  where  an 
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eight-hour  day  for  men  in  mines  was  sustained.    In  the  Mississippi 
case  the  court  declared : 

When  the  legislature  prohibited  employers  engaged  in  manufacturing  from 
employing  laborers  for  more  than  ten!  hours,  we  think  it  was  the  intention 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  protect  the  workers  in  that  class  of 
manufacture  using  machinery  of  a  character  which  requires  in  its  operation 
constant  tension  of  mind  and  body.  In  other  worcb,  it  was  believed  that 
there  are  manufactories  in  this  state  whose  operatives  could  not  work 
longer  than  ten  consecutive  hours  without  impairing  their  health,  and 
without  endangering  their  lives  and  their  bodies,  and  yet,  competition  forced 
the  laborer  to  take  the  risk  or  starve.  Believing  this,  the  legislature,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the  state,  enacted  the  law  under  review. 

Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Chief  Statistician,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor :  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  new 
one  day  of  rest  in  seven  law  in  New  York  state,  to  which  I  shall  add 
a  word  or  two  concerning  another  New  York  law  of  this  year 
providing  for  rest  periods  in  continuous  work. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  act 
in  New  York  was  passed  rather  quietly.  It  escaped  more  attention 
because  it  was  passed  under  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  a  large 
program  of  legislation  reorganizing  the  state  department  of  labor 
and  extensively  overhauling  the  factory  laws  as  a  restilt  of  the 
work  of  a  special  legislative  commission.  By  contrast,  widespread 
interest  has  since  been  manifested  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
law,  as  evidenced  by  a  great  number  of  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
department  of  labor  concernmg  the  scope  and 'effect  of  the  act 

As  far  as  appears,  the  general  problem  of  enforcement  of  this 
law  is  not  going  to  diflfer  from  that  of  enforcement  of  other 
factory  and  mercantile  laws,  although  it  is  a  new  law  and  there 
has  hardly  been  time,  perhaps,  to  determine  this  definitely.  The 
act  applies  only  to  factories  and  mercantile  establishments,  and  as 
these  are  under  inspection  by  the  department  of  labor,  enforcement 
will  follow  in  the  same  course  as  enforcement  of  the  other  laws. 

Two  classes  of  questions  have  arisen  under  the  law.  One  re- 
lates to  its  application.  Many  of  the  questions  in  this  class  which 
have  come  to  the  department  seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  lack  of 
understanding  that  the  law  applies  only  to  factories  and  mercantile 
establishments,  this  in  turn  being  doubtless  due  to  inaccurate  press 
reports,  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  new  law  applied  to 
all  occupations. 
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A  number  of  other  questions,  however,  have  brought  to  light 
some  occupations  concerning  which  it  was  not  clear  before  whether 
thqr  were  properly  factories  or  mercantile  establishments  as  these 
are  defined  in  the  law.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  has  been  necessary 
to  secure  opinions  from  the  attorney  general,  others  being  handled  by 
departmental  rulings.  In  all  of  this,  there  was  really  only  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  new  law,  the  remedy  being  only 
a  matter  of  further  definition  of  terms. 

A  second  class  of  questions  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
power  lodged  with  the  industrial  board  to  grant  exemptions  from 
the  law  "for  specified  periods,"  "when  the  preservation  of  property, 
life  or  health  requires."  A  number  of  requests  for  exemption  have 
come  to  the  board.  Most  of  these  have  been  denied,  but  one  or 
two,  under  very  specific  limitations  as  to  time,  have  been  allowed. 
The  experience  thus  far  in  this  direction  would  seem  to  bear  out 
what  was  said  by  another  speaker,  that  some  authority  with  power 
of  this  kind  is  highly  desirable  in  connection  with  such  a  law. 

The  question  of  extending  the  law  beyond  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments  has  already  been  raised.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  employees  now  in  the  establishments  under  the  law, 
as  janitors,  for  example,  work  long  hours  and  seven  days,  and 
would  seem  to  need  the  law  as  much  as  others.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  also  that  outside  of  the  establishments  now  covered  are  many 
occupations,  work  in  restaurants  and  lunch  rooms  for  instance,  with 
many  employees  needing  the  same  protection.  But  this  matter  of 
extension  of  the  law  raises  some  preliminary  questions  as  to  pro- 
vision for  enforcement,  not  now  existing,  for  new  occupations  to 
be  covered.  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try  the  law  in 
its  present  field,  perhaps,  and  certainly  to  provide  necessary  means 
of  enforcement  for  any  new  field  as  a  condition  of  any  extension. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  has  been  raised  in  connection 
with  one  prosecution  but  was  promptly  abandoned  upon  its  being 
brought  to  light  that  the  defendant  was  working  his  employees 
long  daily  hours  as  well  as  seven  days  a  week.  The  constitutional 
question  is  not  at  present,  therefore,  before  the  courts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promise  an  authoritative  decision  thereon,  although 
other  prosecutions  have  been  brought  by  the  department.  Whether 
the  question  will  so  come  before  the  courts  remains,  therefore,  to 
be  seen. 
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Final  conclusions  as  to  the  operation  of  the  law  must  of  course 
await  longer  experience.  In  the  meantime  there  is  acciunulating 
much  new  information  as  to  occupations  in  which  seven-day  work 
exists,  and  as  to  the  problems  involved  in  a  readjustment  of  hours 
to  a  six-day  basis.  Speaking  generally,  while  such  readjustment 
irritates  in  some  cases,  of  course,  and  is  not  always  a  perfectly 
simple  matter  even  with  honest  intent  to  obey  the  law,  no  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  successful  operation  are  in  sight, 
and  the  act  bids  fair  to  rank  as  an  important  step  in  advance  in 
New  York  state. 

New  York  state  also  added  this  year  to  an  existing  law  which 
prescribed  an  eight-hour  day  for  railroad  block  system  telegraphers 
and  telephone  operators  an  amendment  requiring  for  such  em- 
ployees "at  least  two  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  in  every  calen- 
dar month  for  rest  with  the  usual  compensation."  Under  this  act 
the  constitutional  question  has  been  squarely  raised.  One  railroad  in 
the  state  is  observing  the  law  but  the  others  are  not.  A  case  has  been 
brought  against  one  of  the  latter  and  a  fine  has  been  imposed,  but 
an  appeal  has  been  taken  and  it  is  understood  that  the  defendant 
intends  to  carry  this  appeal  through  to  the  highest  court,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  issue  of  constitutionality.  It  is  the  provision  which 
practically  requires  pay  for  the  days  of  rest  (although  the  em- 
ployees in  question  are  usually  paid  by  the  month)  which  is 
regarded  as  vulnerable  on  constitutional  grounds  under  the  due 
process  clause.  Unfortunately  the  prospect  is  that  the  appeal  will 
take  the  regular  course  which  will  mean  a  considerable  delay  before 
a  final  decision  will  be  secured. 

T.  J.  Smith,  Legislative  Chairman,  District  19,  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn:  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was 
elected  by  United  Mine  Workers'  Local  Union  890,  of  Soddy,  Tenn., 
to  come  to  this  convention  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the 
information  possible  of  the  aims  of  this  Association  and  of  the 
course  you  expected  to  pursue  to  obtain  the  results  desired.  I  have 
listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  addresses  that  have  been 
delivered.  I  am  in  accord  with  and  wish  to  endorse  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  these  addresses  (as  far  as  they  are  practical)  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  of  the  laboring  class  of  this  country. 

I  have  had  quite  an  extensive  experience  in  this  line  in  my  dis- 
trict ior  several  years,  working  before  the  legislature  for  my  or- 
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ganization,  advocating  scMralled  labor  laws  which  in  reality  affected 
the  social  wellbeing  of  thousands  of  people  engaged  in  different 
industries  of  the  country.  I  find  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  draft- 
ing any  measure  we  wish  to  become  a  law,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
courts  from  construing  it  to  mean  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  mean. 

One  of  the  ladies,  speaking  of  the  opposition  that  seemed  to 
exist  against  all  legislation  for  the  relief  of  women  wage-earners, 
seemed  to  be  unable  to  understand  the  reason.  I  want  to  relate 
an  incident  that  occurred  during  this  last  year,  when  I  was  before 
a  conmiittee  of  the  legislature,  handling  labor  legislation.  A  bill 
providing  for  an  eight-hour  day  for  men  was  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  it  was  reported  for  passage.  The 
next  bill  considered  provided  a  nine-hour  day  for  women  engaged 
in  any  mill,  factory,  laundry,  store,  or  gainful  occupation.  This 
same  committee,  at  the  same  sitting,  rejected  this  measure,  which 
would  only  give  the  same  protection  to  the  women  wage-earners  as 
they  had  agreed  to  give  the  men.  In  giving  an  explanation  of  why 
they  rejected  this  bill,  I  stated  that  the  only  reason,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  was  that  the  women  did  not  have  a  vote,  therefore  they 
were  not  afraid  of  their  wrath,  because  they  could  not  make  it 
effective. 

There  is  one  thing  pertaining  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  on 
laws  affecting  the  social  wellbeing  of  the  laboring  class  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  fathom:  Why  is  it  that  under  the  common 
law,  or  judge  made  law,  they  can  always  find  a  precedent  (and 
where  none  exists,  create  one)  to  declare  all  laws  affecting  labor 
unconstitutional,  and  very  seldom  render  an  opinion  that  will  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  health  of  people  engaged  in  the  industries  of  this 
country,  and  why  do  they  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
our  employers  to  do  what  they,  in  their  decisions,  say  is  unlawful, 
when  we  all  know  that  we  cannot  dispense  with  the  law  by  contract? 

One  more  word,  and  I  am  done.  If  the  courts  of  this  land  cannot 
find  a  precedent  to  sustain  laws  passed  by  the  legislative  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  health,  lives  and  limbs  of  em- 
ptoyees  engaged  in  the  industries,  then  we  will  have  to  find  some 
method  to  remove  the  judges,  and  to  place  men  on  the  bench  who 
will  not  treat  the  lives,  health,  and  social  conditions  of  the  masses 
as  a  secondary  consideration  when  so-called  property  rights  are 
involved. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

The  seventh  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  on  Wednesday  morning,  De- 
cember 31,  191 3,  with  President  William  F.  Willoughby  in  the  chair. 
A  brief  report  of  work  for  191 3  was  given  by  Secretary  John  B. 
Andrews.  (For  this  report  see  p.  146.)  The  treasurer's  report 
was  read,  in  the  absence  of  Treasurer  V.  Everit  Macy,  and  ordered 
audited.     (For  auditors'  report  see  p.  158.) 

Upon  motion  the  president  appointed  the  following: 

Nominating  Committee — ^Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg,  Professor  Henry 
R.  Seager,  Eh*.  John  B.  Andrews. 

Reports  from  the  standing  committees  of  the  Associaticm  were 
received  as  follows : 

Workmen's  Compensation — Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  diairman. 

Industrial  Hygiene — Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  chairman. 

IVoman's  Work — Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  chairman. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws — Professor  William  F.  Willoughby, 
chairman. 

One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven — Mr.  John  Fitch,  chairman. 

Social  Insurance — Professor  Seager,  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
Edward  T.  Devine,  chairman. 

Standard  Schedules  and  Tabulations — ^Mr.  Leonard  W.  Hatch, 
chairman. 

Further  reports  were  received  from  the  Sub-committees  on' Brass 
Poisoning  and  on  Nomenclature  of  Occupations  of  the  Committee 
on  Industrial  Hygiene,  Dr.  W.  Gilman  Thompson  and  Dr.  Warren 
Coleman,  chairmen,  respectively. 

Reports  were  also  received  from  the  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and 
Minnesota  state  branches  of  the  Association,  which  the  secretary 
asked  leave  to  print. 

Upon  motion  it  was  decided  that  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
congress  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  in  September,  1914,  be  entrusted  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Cwnmittee. 

Upon  recomniiendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  was  voted 
that  owing  to  the  increased  size  of  the  annual  budget,  arrangement 
should  be  made  for  audit  of  financial  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
official  year  by  expert  accountants. 
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Mr.  Miles  M.  Dawson  secured  the  adoption  of  the  following: 
Resolution  on  Occupation  Statistics 

Whereas  it  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the 
census  that  material  changes  are  proposed  to  be  made  in  the  publi- 
cation of  census  information  on  occupations;  and 

Whereas  such  information  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  construc- 
tion of  occupational  mortality  tables  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
study  of  occupational  diseases  and  accidents,  and  for  the  use  of 
commissions  on  workmen's  compensation,  on  prevention  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases,  industrial  boards  and  bureaus,  and  other 
public  bodies  dealing  with  these  and  related  subjects;  and 

Whereas  a  special  committee  on  census  methods  has  recommended 
the  abandonment  of  a  complete  and  scientific  tabulation  and  analy- 
sis of  the  occupational  data  originally  collected  and  incompletely 
analyzed  at  great  expense  to  the  government;  and 

Whereas  the  present  opportunity  is  the  best  possible  for  attaining 
the  required  information  at  the  least  expense,  if  the  existing  cards 
are  subjected  to  a  second  nm,  and  thus  tabulated  in  the  required 
manner  by  age  and  sex,  and  this  opportunity  will  be  immediately 
lost  if  this  work  be  not  done  at  this  time;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
most  earnestly  protests  against  the  proposed  abandonment  of  the 
tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  occupational  data  of  the  Thirteenth 
Census  and  therefore  urgently  calls  upon  Congress  to  make  without 
delay  the  required  provision  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of 
the  same. 

Professor  Ernst  Freund  moved  and  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
following : 

Resolution  on  a  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Safety 
Whereas  there  is  pending  in  Congress  a  bill  to  create  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  Safety  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  organization  of  any  new  phase  of 
federal  labor  administration  be  planned  with  careful  correlation  of 
all  governmental  activities  in  the  interest  of  labor;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
in  annual  meeting  assembled,  expresses  its  hearty  S)mipathy  with 
the  general  object  of  the  bill  referred  to,  but  that  it  also  wishes  a 
full  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  augmenting  this  service 
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with  a  view  to  standardizing  safety  methods  and  safety  appliances, 
capable  of  being  used  in  the  administration  of  the  state  labor  laws, 
and  utilizing  for  this  purpose  tHe  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Comtmittee  and  the  oflScers  of  this 
Association  use  their  efforts  and  influence  to  bring  about  legislation 
framed  with  these  ends  in  view. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  to  succeed  Mr.  V.  Everit  Macy,  resigned, 
Mr.  Adolph  Lewisohn  of  New  York  City  was  elected  treasurer  for 
the  year  1914,  Professor  Seager  secured  the  adoption  of  the 
following: 

Resolution    in   Reference   to    Mr.    Macy's   Resignation    as 

Treasurer 

Resolved,  That  in  accepting  with  regret  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
V.  Everit  Macy  as  treasurer,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  desires  to  record  its  high 
appreciation  of  his  valuable  services  to  it  and  to  the  promotion  of 
the  "better  labor  laws,  better  enf orccid"  for  which  it  is  striving.  His 
ever  prompt  and  generous  response  to  demands  both  upon  his  time 
and  upon  his  purse  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success 
of  the  Association  during  these  first  years  of  its  existence ;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  be  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Mr.  Macy. 

Mr.  Paul  U.  Kellogg  secured  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Resolution  on  Compensation  for  Non-Resident  Aliens 
Whereas  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago  in  June,  1910,  this  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  condemning  the  discrimination  contained  in 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  in  reference  to  the  em- 
ployer's liability  to  non-resident  dependents  of  workmen  killed  in 
industrial  accidents;  and. 

Whereas  through  legislation  enacted  in  191 1  both  of  these  states 
removed  their  discrimination;  and 

Whereas  siinilar  discrimination  against  non-resident  dependents 
has  been  a  feature  of  some  of  the  state  compensation  laws  and  is 
contained  in  the  federal  bill  submitted  by  the  Sutherland  commis- 
sion; therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  L^slation 
regards  such  discrimination  as  unnecessary  and  unjust  and  as  calcu- 
lated to  put  a  premium  on  the  employment  of  aliens  whose  families 
reside  abroad,  to  the  exclusion  of  American  workmen,  and  that  it 
directs  its  Executive  Committee  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  secure 
the  amendment  of  compensation  laws  already  enacted  or  that  may 
be  enacted  in  the  future  so  that  they  will  extend  equivalent  rights ' 
to  compensation  to  non-resident  as  to  resident  dependents  of  work- 
men who  may  be  killed  through  industrial  accidents;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  be 
requested  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the  compensation  and 
employers'  liability  laws  of  the  different  states  and  submit  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  a  view  to  action  designed 
to  carry  out  the  above  resolution. 

The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  its  report,  and  upon  motion 
the  secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  the  following 
officers,  who  were  elected  for  the  year  1914: 


General  Ofkers 

President,  Henry  R.  Seager, 

Columbia  University. 
Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews, 

131  East  23d  St'.,  New  York  City. 


Assistant    Secretary,    Irene    Osgood 

Andrews. 
Treasurer,  Adolph  Lewisohn, 

New  York  City. 


JaiNe  Addams,  Chicago. 
Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston. 
Robert  W.  DeForest,  New  York  City. 
Richard  T.  Ely,  Madison,  Wis. 
Samuel  Gomfers,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Vice-Presidents 

Morton  D.  Hull,  Chicago. 
J.  W.  Jenks,  New  York  City. 
Paul  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Stephen  S.  Wise,  New  York  City. 


General   Administrative   Council 
(In  addition  to  the  officers.) 


Felix  Adier,  New  York  City. 
Caroline  B.  Alexander,  Hoboken. 
Magnus  W.  Alexander,  Lynn. 
Leo  Arastein,  New  York  City. 
George  E.  Barnett,  Baltimore. 
James  D.  Beck,  Madison. 
Victor  L.  Berger,  Milwaukee. 
George  L.  Berry,  Rogersville,  Tenn. 
Allen  T.  Bums,  Pittsburgh. 
Daniel  L.  Cease,  Cleveland. 
Walter  E.  Clark,  New  York  City. 
E.  J.  Cornish,  New  York  City. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  Chicago. 
Miles  M.  Dawson,  New  York  City. 


Edwin  W.  De  Leon,  New  York  City. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  New  York  Gty. 
Mary  Dreier,  Brooklyn. 
Frank  DuflFy,  Indianapolis. 
James  Duncan,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Otto  M.  Eidlitz,  New  York  City. 
Elizabeth  G.  Evans,  Boston. 
William  P.  Field,  Pittsburgh. 
Edward  A.  Filene,  Boston. 
Bernard  Flexner,  Chicago. 
Lee  K.  Frankel,  New  York  City. 
John  P.  Frey,  Cincinnati. 
Andrew  Furuseth,  San  Francisco. 
Austin  B.  Garretson,  Cedar  Rapids. 
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Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Boston. 
Josephine  Goldmarl^  New  York  City. 
£.  M.  Grossman,  St.  Louis. 
Alice  Hamilton,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman,  Washing- 
ton. 
Daniel  Harris,  New  York  Qty. 
Henry  J.  Harris,  Washington. 
Leonard  W.  Hatch,  Albany. 
John  Randolph  Haynes,  Los  Angeles. 
Rowland  G.  Hazard,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago. 
Sam  A.  Lewisohn,  New  York  Qty. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York  City. 
James  A.  Lowell,  Boston. 
James  M.  hrnch,  Albany. 
Charles  McCarthy,  Madison. 
William  D.  Mahon,  Detroit 
John  Martin,  New  York  City. 
Anne  Morgan,  New  York  City. 


Oscar  F.  Nelson,  Chicago. 
Charles  £.  Ozanne,  Qeveland. 
Simon  N,  Patten,  Philadelphia. 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  Berkeley,  CaL 
A.  J.  Pillsbury,  San  Francisco. 
Roscoe  Pound,  Cambridge. 
William  C.  Redfield,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Chicago. 
I.  M.  Rubinow,  New  York  City. 
John  A.  Ryan,  St  Paul. 
J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati. 
F.  W.  Taussig,  Cambridge. 
W.   Oilman   Thompson,   New   York 

City. 
David  Van  Schaack,  Hartford. 
Maurice  Wertheim,  New  York  Qty. 
William  B.  Wilson,  Washington. 
C  E.-A.  Winslow,  New  York  Qty. 
Robert  A.  Woods,  Boston. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL 
The  adjournment  of  the  annual  business  meeting  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  short  session  of  the  General  Administrative  Coun- 
cil, which  elected  the  following  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
niittee: 


John  R.  Commons,  Madison,  Wis. 
Hensy  S.  Dbnnison,  Boston. 
Henry  W.  Fabnam,  New  Haven. 
Eanst  Freund,  Chicago. 
FsEDEKiCK  L.  Hoffman,  Newark,  NJ. 
Paul  U.  Kellogg,  New  York  City. 


The  President  and  the  Secretary. 


Samuel  McCunb  Lsndsay,  New  York 

City. 
Royal  Meeker,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John     Mitchell,     Mount     Vernon, 

N.  Y. 
Charles   P.   Nehx,   New   Brighton, 

S.  I. 


MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  SECTION  ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
At  the  close  of  the  session  on  sickness  insurance  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Section  of  the  International  Association  on 
Unemployment  was  held.  Plans  were  made  for  holding  the  First 
National  Conference  on  Unemployment  in  New  York  city  early  in 
the  coming  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  Chabes  R.  Crane,  Chicago.     Secretary,  John  B.  Andrews, 

131  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Executive  Committee 
HsNRY  S.  Dbnnison,  Boston.  John  MrrcHELL,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Charles  P.  Nehx,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.     Charles  R.  Henderson,  Chicago. 

The  President 
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1913 


John  B.  Andrews 
Secretary,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


During  1913,  the  eighth  year  of  its  existence,  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  L^slation  has  made  solid  and  gratifying 
progress.  Growth  in  membership  and  in  influence  has  been  marked, 
the  organization  is  more  and  more  becoming  looked  to  as  a  clearing 
house  for  information  on  legislative  matters  relating  to  labor,  and 
active  educational  campaigns  in  several  states  have  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  important  measures  for  the  protection  of  industrial  workers. 

Organization 

Membership :  —  At 
the  sixth  annual  meet- 
ing one  year  ago  our 
paid-up  membership 
for  1912  was  2,561. 
It  is  now,  for  1913, 
3,348,  an  increase  in 
the  year  of  more  than 
30  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  renewals 
this  year  is  only  88 
per  cent,  as  compared 
with  93  per  cent  in 
1912.  Our  present 
membership  of  3,348 
is  therefore  made  up 
of  about  two-thirds 
(2,243)  renewals  and 
one-third  (1,105)  i^^w 
members. 

The  eight  years  of 
the  organization's  ex- 
istence have  been 
marked  by  a  contin- 

*  Minimum  dues  increased  from  $1  to  $3,  Jan.  i,  191 1. 
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tiotls  expansion  of  membership,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
This  expansion  demonstrates  the  vital  place  which  the  Association 
fills  among  American  social  movements. 

With  the  exception  of  Alaska,  we  are  represented  in  every  terri- 
tory, as  wen  as  in  the  Canal  Zone,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  Canada,  and  several  European  countries.  Among  the 
subscribers  to  our  American  Labor  Legislation  Review  are  labor 
and  health  bureaus,  indusrtrial  commissions,  manufacturing  and 
insurance  companies,  trade  unions,  civic  and  social  organi- 
zations and  women's  clubs.  Our  influence  is  also  reaching  the 
general  public  and  our  coming  citizens  through  243  libraries  which 
subscribe  to  our  publications.  These  libraries  are  located  in  nearly 
every  state  in  the  union,  in  Canada,  and  even  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  The  largest  number  in  any  one  state  is  in  New  York, 
where  there  are  twenty-nine;  twenty-one  are  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts, nineteen  in  Pennsylvania,  fifteen  in  Ohio,  and  eleven  in 
lUinois. 

Of  the  113  national  and  international  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  twenty  are  now  subscribers  to  the 
publications  of  this  Association.  Ten  state  federations  of  labor  and 
five  city  trades  assemblies  are  also  on  our  mailing  list.  An  even 
closer  connection  between  trade  union  bodies  and  the  Association  in 
future  is  forecast  by  the  establishment  of  a  legal  department  within 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  by  the  statements,  now 
widely  appearing  in  prominent  labor  journals,  that  to  the  time 
honored  slogan  "Agitate,  educate,  organize !"  must  be  added  a  fourth 
word— "Legislate!" 

Letters  and  notices  to  the  number  of  46,234  were  sent  to  our 
members,  thus  keeping  them  in  close  and  interested  touch  with  the 
work.  The  purposes  of  the  Association  and  the  need  for  its  exist- 
ence have  been  explained  through  138440  letters  and  184,600  pieces 
of  literature,  and  the  moral  support  of  many  who  were  unable  to 
contribute  financial  aid  has  been  gained. 

Finances: — ^We  started  the  year  1913  with  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$78.01  but  with  bills  payable  amounting  to  $314.14  which  meant  an 
actual  deficit  of  $236.13.  A  budget  for  the  year  191 3  was  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  at  its  first  meeting,  on  January  3.  The 
committee  voted  to  try  to  raise  for  the  year  $38,700,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  provisional  authorization  for  the  expenditure  by  the 
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office  of  $32,464.  Two  relatively  large  contributions  in  the  preced- 
ing year  were  not  available  as  renewals  in  191 3.  But  in  spite  of  this 
handicap,  and  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  business,  our  mem- 
bers responded  loyally  to  requests  for  financial  support.  Of  the 
$32,464  estimated  expenditures  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all 
but  a  little  more  than  $2,200  was  finally  raised  in  membership  fees 
and  contributions. 

When  it  became  apparent  in  the  early  autumn  that  subscriptions 
were  diminishing,  office  expenditures  were  cut  to  the  minimum,  even 
to  the  extent  of  laying  off  one  of  our  most  valuable  field  investi- 
gators. With  this  unfortunate  retrenchment,  our  bank  balance 
would  have  been  about  even  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  it  not  been  for 
the  extraordinary  session  of  the  New  York  legislature  and  the 
unusual  opportunity  it  offered  for  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation. For  this  special  purpose  in  New  York  state  alone  during  the 
year,  in  successful  support  of  the  constitutional  amendment  preced- 
ing its  adoption  on  November  4,  and  the  finally  enacted  compulsory 
workmen's  compensation  law  which  was  passed  on  December  12, 
the  expenditures  from  our  treasury  were  about  $3,500.  Retrench- 
ments during  the  last  quarter,  amounting  to  about  $1,200,  still  left 
a  threatening  deficit  of  $1,000. 

Under  the  circumstances,  to  permit  us  to  meet  all  bills  payable  on 
December  31,  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year,  an  advance  was  made  to 
the  Association  of  $1,000.  This  advance  of  $1,000  is  a  mortgage 
on  next  year's  activities  unless  it  can  be  replaced  by  additional  con- 
tributions from  other  sources.* 

Investigation 

During  the  year  investigation  in  special  fields  of  the  Association's 
work  has  been  mainly  carried  on  through  eight  committees,  to  whose 
enthusiasm  much  of  the  twelvemonth's  achievement  is  due.  ' 

Industrial  Hygiene: — ^Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene  and  its  sub-com- 
mittees have  carried  on  several  important  studies.  Four  meetings 
of  the  full  committee  have  been  held. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  preparing  an  abbreviated  but 
authoritative  nomenclature  of  occupations  for  hospital,  dispensary 

*  Through  special  contributions  the  deficit  for  the  year  was  later  reduced 
to  $589^7. 
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and  other  institutional  use.  Delay  of  the  Census  Office  in  publishing 
its  volume  on  Occupations,  with  which  conformity  is  desired,  has 
seriously  retarded  this  important  work. 

An  investigation  of  brass  poisoning  in  three  large  factories  was 
made  by  Dr.  W.  Oilman  Thompson,  in  company  with  Dr.  Emery  R. 
Hayhurst  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Health  and  other  experts. 

Attention  has  been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
A  study  of  governmental  supervision  of  this  hazardous  industry  in 
other  countries  has  afforded  a  starting-point  for  American  action. 

A  preliminary  investigation  into  the  prevalence  of  anthrax  has 
been  conducted  by  the  Secretary  as  a  preparation  for  a  thorough,  de- 
tailed study  of  the  subject. 

A  study  of  methods  of  preparing  and  handling  ferro-silicon  so 
as  to  reduce  the  dangers  of  poisoning  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pellew,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  International  Association  as 
requested  by  that  body. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  more  important  lead  manufacturing 
and  lead  using  plants  in  the  country,  to  determine  the  safest  methods 
of  operation,  was  made  by  the  Association's  special  investigator, 
Miss  Lillian  Erskine.  Investigations  into  the  prevalence  of  lead 
poisoning  among  workmen,  and  into  the  reporting  of  cases  by 
physicians,  were  also  carried  on  in  several  cities  by  Mr.  Solon 
De  Leon.  A  number  of  plants  were  visited  by  the  Secretary,  who 
also  conferred  with  employers  and  employees  in  the  lead  trades  and 
with  state  boards  of  health  and  of  factory  inspection. 

One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven  :< — ^The  Committee  on  One  Day  of  Rest 
in  Seven,  Mr.  John  Fitch,  chairman,  was  instrumental  in  drafting, 
after  preliminary  study,  a  standard  one  day  rest  law,  and  has 
given  close  attention  to  the  problems  arising  out  of  its  enforcement 
in  the  two  states — Massachusetts  and  New  York — where  it  was 
enacted.    Three  meetings  of  the  committee  were  held. 

Woman's  Work: — Under  the  direction  of  the  Woman's  Work 
Committee,  three  investigations  have  been  made :  ( i )  a  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  industrial  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  childbirth,  conducted  by  Miss  Helen  Schmidt  and  Dr.  Fanny 
Dembo,  in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  and  the 
New  York  Milk  Committee;  (2)  cooperative  direction  of  an  in- 
tensive investigation  of  the  effects  of  treadles  and  foot  presses 
in  laundries;  (3)  a  preliminary  investigation  on  the  work  of  women 
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in  the  manufacture  of  iiicandescent  lamps,  by  Dr.  Fanny  Dembo. 
There  were  two  meetings  of  this  committee,  of  which  Irene  Osgood 
Andrews  is  chairman. 

Standard  Schedules  and, Tabulations: — Suggestion  by  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Standard  Schedules  and  Tabulations  has  furthered 
the  wider  adoption  of  our  standard  schedules  for  rq)orting  indus- 
trial accidents  and  diseases,  and  enactment  of  the  standard  accident 
reporting  law.  Chairman  Leonard  W.  Hatch  of  the  conmiittee 
reports  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  cooperation  between  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
whereby  the  statistics  of  accidents  in  mines  and  quarries  desired 
by  both  offices  are  to  be  collected  and  tabulated  by  the  New  York 
office  exclusively  for  both,  thus  abolishing  much  duplication  of 
work  and  ensuring  uniformity  of  results. 

Social  Insti^ance: — ^The  Social  Insurance  Committee  devoted  six 
sessions,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Edward  T.  Devine, 
to  deciding  oa  methods  of  preparing  the  way  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  social  insurance  in  the  United  States.  One  of  its  first 
cares  was  to  formulate  standards  for  the  scale  of  compensation 
to  be  provided  in  American  acts.    It  was  agreed  that: 

(i)  The  maximum  rate  of  compensation  for  disability  and  for 
dependents  in  case  of  death  should  be  fixed  at  not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  wages ; 

(2)  Compensation  for  widows  should  last  as  long  as  widow- 
hood lasts; 

(3)  Compensation  for  orphans  should  last  at  least  until  the 
age  of  sixteen ; 

(4)  For  disability,  whether  total  or  serious  though  partial,  the 
compensation  should  be  for  the  entire  period  of  disability. 

Through  a  member  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  private  in- 
surance companies  the  state  insurance  systems  of  Ohio  and  Wash- 
ington were  investigated.  In  both  cases  very  favorable  impressions 
were  recorded. 

A  sub^committee  has  hem  appointed  to  study  the  field  and  draft 
a  bill  for  sickness  insurance,  preparatory  to  an  active  campaign 
in  the  states  and  in  the  national  government. 

Workmen's  Compensation: — Two  important  tasks  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Workmen's  Compensation  during  the  year  were  determin- 
ing the  details  of  a  measure  providing  just  compensation  for  federal 
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employees  incapacitated  by  accident  or  by  occupational  disease,  and 
participating  through  the  chairman,  Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  in 
the  drafting  of  the  compensation  law  enacted  in  New  York  on 
December  12.  In  both  of  these  measures  the  standards  agreed  on  by 
the  Social  Insurance  Committee  were  utilized.  The  committee  held 
six  meetings  during  the  year. 

Unemployment : — In  accordance  with  the  plan  ^idopted  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  the  Association  has  worked,  on  the  question  of 
unemployment,  in  close  affiliation  with  the  American  Section  of  the 
International  Association  on  Unemployment,  of  which  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson  is  chairman.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Section  drafted  an  immediate  program  of  action,  prepared  an 
American  bibliography  on  unemployment  to  be  included  in  the 
international  bibliography  on  this  subject  to  be  published  in  English, 
French  and  German,  under  the  direction  of  the  international  organi- 
zation by  the  Municipal  Library  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  analyzed 
existing  legislation  in  the  United  States,  prepared  statistics  of  public 
emplo3mient  bureaus,  distributed  information,  collected  and  for- 
warded the  dues  of  American  members,  and  secured  through  special 
contributions  ^  fund  of  a  little  more  than  $1,100  to  inaugurate  a 
preliminary  survey  by  the  American  Section. 

In  anticipation  of  a  detailed  study  into  the  extent,  causes  and 
effects  of  unemployment  a  schedule  has  been  prepared  and  given  a 
preliminary  try-out. 

Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws: — ^The  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws,  of  which  President  W.  F.  Willoughby 
is  chairman,  has  in  the  main  been  performed  through  headquarters. 
The  chief  results  of  the  year's  study  are  embodied  in  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4, 
of  the  Review,  on  Administration  of  Labor  Laws. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  investigations,  the  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Secretary  visited  during  the  year  nine  state  labor  bureaus 
and  many  industrial  establishments  throughout  the  country. 

Education 

Bureau  of  Information: — ^The  usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
formation has  steadily  developed  throughout  the  year.  Calls  have 
come  for  information  on  almost  every  subject  within  the  field  of 
labor  legislation,  but  especially  on  workmen's  compensation,  the 
minimum  wage,  woman's  work  and  occupational  diseases.    Among 
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those  from  whom  inquiries  have  come  are  boards  of  health,  depart- 
ments of  labor,  trade  unions,  editors  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
political  parties,  consumers'  leagues,  minimum  wage  commissions, 
workmen's  compensation  commissions,  and  manufacturing  and  in- 
surance companies,  as  well  as  individual  members  of  the  Association 
and  many  who  were  not  members. 

Two  volunteer  workers,  Miss  Florence  Oppenheimer  and  Miss 
Grace  J.  Ellinger,  have  in  addition  to  special  research  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  office  given  valuable  assistance  in  securing  the 
information  needed  by  the  bureau  and  in  putting  it  in  permanent 
form  for  future  use. 

Reference  Library: — Our  specialized  collection  of  books,  papers, 
reports  and  pamphlets  has  been  rendered  more  accessible  by  being 
completely  classified  and  catalogued  by  an  expert  librarian.  It  is  in 
almost  constant  use  by  the  office  staff  and  by  members  and  friends, 
as  well  as  by  a  growing  number  of  newcomers  who  have  been 
referred  to  our  office  as  an  authoritative  source  of  information. 

Exhibit  on  Occupational  Diseases: — ^The  Association's  photogra- 
phic exhibit  on  industrial  diseases  was  used  during  the  year  in  Ohio, 
Maryland  and  New  York,  and  is  on  constant  exhibition  at  head- 
quarters, where  it  arouses  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial 
hygiene.  Photographs  on  special  topics  are  continually  being  loaned 
to  individuals,  societies,  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Press  Service: — More  than  once  a  month,  on  the  average,  an 
extended  article  on  some  phase  of  the  Association's  activities  has 
been  sent  to  over  900  papers,  magazines  and  labor  journals.  In 
addition  to  these,  shorter  notices  and  announcements  are  frequently 
sent  to  more  restricted  lists  of  papers  for  special  purposes.  In  this 
way  millions  of  persons  have  been  kept  informed  of  developments 
in  the  work.  Ten  special  articles  for  leading  magazines  were  written 
by  members  of  the  staff. 

Public  Addresses: — A  total  of  about  twenty  public  addresses 
before  important  societies  were  made  during  the  year  by  members 
of  the  staflf. 

Conferences: — ^A  large  number  of  informal  conferences  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  work,  especially  proposed  legislation,  have 
been  held  during  the  year  at  the  Association's  headquarters  and 
elsewhere. 

At  the  call  of  the   American   Medical   Association,   executive 
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oflScers  of  forty-seven  of  the  most  prominent  national  organizations, 
both  governmental  and  private,  which  are  interested  in  public  health 
problems,  met  on  April  12  at  the  Association's  headquarters.  Steps 
were  taken  toward  uniting  all  the  interested  organizations  on  a 
common  platform,  without  duplicating  or  interfering  with  the 
special  work  of  each. 

First  American  Conference  on  Social  Insurance: — An  event  of 
great  educational  importance  was  the  holding  on  June  6-7  of  the 
First  American  Conference  on  Social  Insurance,  at  Chicago.  Interest 
in  the  conference  was  widespread.  Governors  of  the  main  industrial 
states  appointed  delegates  to  attend  and  the  discussions  were  par- 
ticipated in  by  government  and  labor  union  officials,  employers  and 
many  private  insurance  men.  The  press  of  the  country  reported  the 
proceedings  and  there  was  extensive  comment  in  the  trade  journals. 

The  addresses  and  discussions  at  this  conference,  together  with 
a  select  American  and  European  bibliography  on  social  insurance, 
constitute  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  of  our  Review.  Valuable  aid  in  planning 
the  conference  and  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion  was  given 
by  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  which  has  also  assisted  in 
formulating  preliminary  plans  for  the  Ninth  International  Congress 
on  Social  Insurance,   which  will  be  held  in  this  country  in  191 5. 

General  Administrative  Council: — Immediately  after  the  Social 
Insurance  Conference,  the  regular  mid-year  meeting  of  the  General 
Administrative  Council  was  held,  with  the  following  members 
present:  W.  F.  Willoughby  (President),  Miles  M.  Dawson,  Edwin 
W.  De  Leon,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Henry  W.  Famam,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  L.  Hoflfman,  Paul  Kellogg,  I.  M. 
Rubinow,  John  A.  Ryan,  P.  Tecmnseh  Sherman  and  John  B.  An- 
drews (Secretary),  James  H.  Tufts  and  Graham  Taylor  were 
present  as  guests. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  as 
follows: 

WoRKMEN^s  Compensation  for  Employees  of  the  United  States 

Whereas  the  federal  workmen's  compensation  act  of  May  30, 
1908,  is  inadequate  and  fails  to  grant  to  the  400,000  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  just  compensation  for  the  loss  of  limbs, 
health  or  life  in  the  service  of  the  nation ;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  drafted  with  great  care  to  supplant  the 
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present  law  a  reasonable  measure  providing  fair  compensation  for 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  government  employments, 
(including  navy  yards,  arsenals,  fortification  work,  river  and 
harbor  work,  forestry  and  reclamation  service,  and  the  government 
printing  office,  etc.)  who  are  annually  incapacitated  through  occu- 
pational accidents  and  diseases;  and 

Whereas  this  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  the  majority  leader,  Hon.  John  W.  Kern;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation, 
in  conformity  with  its  f requentiy  declared  purpose  to  work  for 
fair  and  carefully  drafted  legislative  standards,  cordially  invites  the 
cooperation  of  all  individuals  and  organizations  sincerely  interested 
in  conserving  the  health,  the  lives  and  the  efficiency  of  working 
men  and  women,  and  hereby  pledges  itself  to  work  unceasingly  for 
the  enactment  of  the  Kern  compensation  bill. 

Mr.  Hoffman  introduced  the  following  resolution  which  was 
adopted: 

Sickness  and  Unemployment  Insurance 

Resolved,  By  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  American  Associatioa 
for  Labor  L^slation,  at  the  close  of  the  First  American  Conference 
on  Social  Insurance,  that  we  most  respectfully  but  urgentiy  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  Bureau  of  L'abor  Statistics, 
under  his  direction,  be  required  to  make  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
scientific  investigation  of  sickness  and  unemployment  insurance  of 
wage-earners,  with  special  reference,  however,  to  the  plans  or 
methods  in  operation  throughout  the  United  States,  and  all  matters 
pertinent  thereto;  and  that  a  report  upon  the  subject  be  made  public 
by  June  i,  1915,  to  become  available  for  the  information  and  use  of 
the  Ninth  International  Congress  on  Social  Insurance,  to  be  held 
that  year  in  the  United  States  on  the  invitation  of  Congress  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  government 

The  following  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Dawson  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Comparative  Disability  of  Wage-Earners  by  Industries 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
urges  the  passage  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Sheppard,  of 
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Texas,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed  to 
investigate  and  report,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  upon  the  mortality 
and  disability  by  accident  or  by  disease  incident  to  or  resulting  from 
the  various  occupations  in  which  the  wage-earners  of  the  United 
States  are  engaged 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting : — Our  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  should 
do  much  toward  furthering  our  campaigns  for  sickness  insurance, 
a  hygienic  workday  and  the  other  topics  under  discussion. 

International  Congresses: — ^At  the  conferences  and  congresses  of 
the  International  Associations  on  Labor  Legfislation,  on  Unemploy- 
ment and  on  Social  Insurance,  in  September,  191 3,  the  Association 
was  fortunate  in  being  represented  by  Professor  Katharine  Coman, 
the  well-known  economist  and  historian  of  Wellesley  College. 

Publications : — Our  quarterly  American  Labor  Legislation  Re- 
view is  rapidly  growing  in  circulation  and,  we  hope,  in  interest. 
Number  i  of  Vol.  Ill,  the  first  issue  for  1913,  containing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  was  printed  in  an  edition 
of  4,000,  and  was  practically  exhausted  at  once.  Of  No.  2,  devoted 
to  the  addresses  at  the  June  Conference  on  Social  Insurance  and 
containing  the  select  bibliography  on  that  subject,  5,000  were 
printed.  No.  3  was  our  annual  review  of  labor  legislation,  an  un- 
usually full  and  important  number  this  year,  and  4,000  were 
printed,  while  of  No.  4,  presenting  a  comparative  study  of  methods 
of  labor  law  enforcement  in  this  country,  4,500  were  necessary. 

Several  thousand  reprints  of  the  minimum  wage  articles  in  Vol. 
HI,  No.  I,  and  of  the  report  on  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  in  Vol. 
II,  No.  4,  were  distributed  to  good  advantage. 

Four  special  leaflets  giving  standard  bills  drafted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, with  introductions  thereto,  a  leaflet  containing  a  comparison  of 
theKem  (federal  compensation)  bill  with  European  measures,  and 
a  number  of  reprints  of  helpful  magazine  articles  and  newspaper 
editorials  were  sent  out,  to  the  number  of  over  175,000  in  all. 

Legislation 
The  year  just  passed  has  been  remarkable  both  for  the  volume 
and  for  the  progressiveness  of  its  labor  l^slation.  Forty-two  state 
legislatures  and  the  federal  Congress  were  in  session,  and  in  all  but 
<^c  of  these  bodies  some  labor  laws  were  enacted.  Specially 
significant  are  laws  in  five  states  providing  for  the  administration 
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of  factory  laws  by  a  form  of  industrial  commission,  the  extension 
to  eight  new  states  of  minimum  wage  laws,  and  the  enactment  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  seven  additional  states.  Congress 
remodeled  the  act  for  conciliation  in  railway  disputes  and  created 
the  Department  of  Labor.  In  addition  to  cooperating  in  securing 
these  laws,  the  Association  had  bills  of  its  own  introduced  in  several 
states.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these,  the  "cleanliness  bill" 
for  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases,  with  special  reference 
to  lead  poisoning,  was  adopted  in  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  its 
main  provisions  were  incorporated  in  a  successful  measure  in  Ohio, 
and  it  failed  of  enactment  in  a  fourth  state  only  through  peremptory 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  after  a  long  and  eventful  campaign 
in  its  favor.  The  Association  bill  providing  for  one  day  of  rest  in 
seven  for  factory  and  mercantile  workers  was  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York.  The  standard  occupational  disease  report- 
ing bill  was  enacted  in  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio, 
while  in  Connecticut  and  New  York  the  earlier  list  of  reportable 
diseases  was  increased  to  include  brass  and  wood-alchohol  poisoning. 
These  laws  have  been  followed  in  most  instances  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Association's  standard  occupational  disease  certificate.  Prog- 
ress has  also  been  made  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  standard 
accident  reporting  blank. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  were  active  in  the  drafting  and 
passage  of  the  New  York  workmen's  compensation  law,  which  for 
the  first  time  embodies  in  an  American  act  the  compensation  stan- 
dards adopted  by  the  Association.  "The  New  York  act",  reports 
Chairman  Seager  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Committee, 
"sets  a  new  standard  in  the  field  of  state  compensation  legislation, 
and  the  most  important  work  of  the  Association  as  regards  com- 
pensation legislation  will  for  some  time  be  to  advance  the  laws  of 
other  states  of  this  standard."  The  federal  employees'  compensa- 
tion bill,  drafted  by  the  Association  and  introduced  by  Senator 
John  W.  Kern,  embodies  the  same  standards,  and  is  still  before 
Congress. 

Effective  work  in  their  respective  territories  was  carried  on  by  our 
state  branches  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and  Minnesota,  and  by  the 
New  York  Legislative  Committee. 

In  furtherance  of  our  legislative  campaigns,  46,136  letters  and 
118,158  pieces  of  literature  have  been  mailed,  inviting  cooperation 
in  securing  beneficial  laws. 
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The  response  has  been  gratifying,  and  the  record  of  our  achieve- 
ments would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  of  acknowledgement  and 
thanks  to  the  many  organizations — civic  clubs,  women's  organiza- 
tions, consumers'  leagues,  trade  unions,  and  the  like — ^which  have 
energetically  helped  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  our  campaigns 
for  the  better  legal  protection  of  labor.  To  the  members  of  the 
Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  credit  is  also  due  for  their 
painstaking  and  able  preparation  of  measures  according  to  the 
policies  decided  upon  by  the  Association. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Statement  of  Cash  Receipts  and  Disburseicents  within  the  Period 
FROM  January  i,  1913,  to  January  31,  1914,  Inclusite,  Ap- 
plicable TO  THE  Year  Ending  December  31,  1913 


FUNDS 

TOT  AT 

State 
Branches 

Unem- 
ployment 

General 

Balance,  January  i,  1913,  per 
cash  book 

%    3M-I4 

*i|i35-<» 

($  236.13)^ 

^0,054.49* 

379-77 
83.09 

$        78.01 

Receipts  : 
Membership  contributions  . 
Sale  of  literature 

11,309.60 

Miscellaneous  ....... 

.   .   . 

11,309.60 

1^1,135-00 

^0,517.35 

32,961.95 

^1,623.74 

>i.i35-oo 

$30,281.22 

33*039.96 

Disbursements: 
Salaries: 

Administrative 

StenofiTaohic 

%    160.00 

$  9.288.76 
3>4i9-94 

Printiinr 

%    160.00 
21.00 

$12,708.70 
7,280.25 
4,061.5^ 
1,749.90 

I,2J0.82 
1.38547 

345-12 
200.00 
166.80 

313-J8 
247.80 
16144 

Postage      

Rent 

.   . 

Stationery  and  office  supplies 
TravelinfiT  exoenses 

70.45 

TeleeraDi  and  teleohone 

International  dues 

78.00 

Freifirht  and  exoress  .... 

Books.  clioDinfiTs.  etc  .   . 

Office  exDense 

Miscellaneous 

.97 

Transferred  to  sta  te  branches 

*i,623.74 

$1,623.74 

$33041 

$29,871.09 

31,825.25 

Balance,  December   31,  191 3, 
Der  cash  book  ...... 

$804.58 

$    410.13 

$   1,214.71 

*  Deficit. 

'  Of  this  sum,  $1,000  is  an  advance  payment  normally  not  due  until  1914 
Instead  of  the  balance  of  $410.13  shown  by  the  statement,  therefore,  the  Asso 
elation  in  reality  has  a  deficit  of  $589.87. 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co., 

Chartered  Accountants. 
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APPEAL 

of  the 

PERMANENT  INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON 

SOCIAL  INSURANCE 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Paris,  Basel,  Ghent 
1913 


Edouard  Fuster 

On  Behalf  of  the  Executive  Committees 

[Translated  by  Charles  Richmond  Henderson] 


In  those  nations  beyond  the  ocean  which  to-day  compel  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  by  their  economic  progress,  a  vigorous  impetus 
of  sympathy  seems  already  to  impel  the  best  minds  toward  the 
policy  of  social  security,  the  conservation  of  human  energies,  which 
old  Europe  has  inaugurated.  This  movement  we  wish  to  see  ac- 
celerated, this  s)rmpathy  we  wish  to  see  become  more  general,  and 
therefore  our  three  associations  unite  in  addressing  to  you  this 
appeal,  and  in  offering  to  you  our  cooperation. 

These  nations  I  speak  of  are  privileged.  They  are  young,  they 
are  full  of  the  spirit  of  expansion.  They  look  with  legitimate  pride 
to  their  economic  future,  the  marvellous  productivity  of  their  soil, 
the  irresistible  growth  of  their  transportation,  of  their  building 
and  of  their  industries,  the  incessant  influx  of  immigrants,  the 
high  rate  of  wages,  the  general  condition  of  wellbeing. 

But  they  will  not  long  be  able  to  escape  this  conclusion,  for 
which  there  is  sad  evidence:  From  the  time  when  intense  eco- 
nomic progress  begins,  there  will  be,  unless  precautions  are  taken — 
and  no  country  escapes  this  rule — ^progress  of  human  suflfering. 
The   exaltation   of   certain   forces   implies   injury   to   the   weak. 
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It  is  a  rupture  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  social  body.  Complaints 
gradually  multiplied,  statistics  of  misery  at  first  neglected  soon 
reveal  these  inevitable  facts:  increase  of  unemployment  and  in- 
adequacy of  the  provisions  for  placing  workers,  the  want  of 
adaptation  to  the  work  in  which  one  is  engaged,  the  waste  of  energy 
which  results,  the  submission  of  the  weaker  to  the  hardest  labor, 
the  excessive  duration  of  the  work  of  all,  the  unwholesome  con- 
dition of  the  workplace  and  the  lack  of  protective  devices  against 
accidents  and  poisons,  and,  finally,  the  absence  of  protection  of  the 
wage-earner  and  his  family  in  time  of  sickness  and  injury,  with 
distress  of  the  aged  people  used  up  in  the  service  of  industry. 

Two  of  these  facts — ^the  hecatomb  of  human  lives  caused  by  the 
absence  of  protection  against  accidents,  and  the  exhaustion  of 
women  or  children  employed  in  mills — appeal  first  to  public  opinion, 
as  the  most  crying  abuses,  and  take  hold  of  statesmen.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  give  exclusive  attention  to  these  urgent  reforms, 
and  to  stop  there,  as  some  countries  seem  to  do,  believing  the  work 
to  be  accomplished.  In  reality,  all  the  problems  are  already  bom, 
or  soon  will  be:  the  country  will  pass  through  the  entire  series, 
soon  or  late.  For  what  is  the  labor  problem,  in  a  large  view,  but 
the  expression  of  the  most  profound  and  universal  needs,  those  of 
human  beings  coming  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  extreme  weak- 
ness, manual  laborers  rich  only  in  their  health? 

These  needs  are  felt  by  the  workman  from  the  time  he  begins 
work.     He  is  interested  simultaneously: 

(i)  In  having  a  means  of  earning  his  livelihood,  in  learning, 
by  virtue  of  a  good  organization  of  apprenticeship,  a  trade  suit- 
able to  his  aptitudes;  then  in  constantly  having  employment  by  the 
aid  of  institutions  created  to  make  known  to  him  places  offered  or 
to  direct  this  search. 

(2)  In  seeing  that  this  work  constitutes  the  normal  play  and 
not  the  overstrain  of  his  energy ;  that  it  is  organized  under  condi- 
tions favorable  to  health  and  safety;  that  it  does  not  prematurely 
use  up  the  feeble  strength  of  growing  persons,  or  destroy  the 
health  of  women,  by  whom  the  family  is  maintained  and  future 
generations  are  reared. 

(3)  In  being  assured  that  on  the  day  when,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
cautions, the  risks  of  labor  have  fallen  upon  him,  suppressing  his 
capacity  to  labor  and  brii^ing  want  to  his  home,  a  compensation 
will  be  paid  to  him  or  to  his  survivors. 
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Thus  to  the  fundamental  needs  of  workmen  modern  society  ought 
to  respond  by  three  measures  of  reform:  the  combat  against  imem- 
ployment,  the  \tgaX  protection  of  workmen,  the  organization  of 
social  insurance. 

The  history  of  the  last  twenty-five  years  shows  noble  efforts  of 
certain  nations  to  respond,  by  law,  by  administrative  regulations, 
by  the  intervention  of  local  governments,  by  trades  unions  and 
mutual  benefit  associations,  by  the  action  of  employers,  to  this  triple 
and  universal  need.  One  after  another  of  the  nations  has  come  to 
comprehend  the  value  of  a  policy  which,  without  discouraging 
economic  initiative,  or  rather  in  its  very  interest,  provides  that  the 
individual  may  have  the  largest  possible  enjoyment  of  his  produc- 
tive energy  and  that  the  people  may  be  kept  in  health. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties,  of  the  experiments  with 
which  this  complex  reform  has  been  achieved,  in  the  countries  which 
have  opened  the  road.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  nations  more 
recently  won  to  this  policy  to  benefit  by  the  experiments  made  else- 
where, to  gather  inspiration  and  obtain  a  clear  view  of  all  that 
should  be  done,  instead  of  merely  venturing  upon  fragmentary 
attempts.  International  information  ought  henceforth  to  be  the 
guide  to  social  policies. 

Three  great  associations  have  been  created  to  perform  the  task 
of  giving  this  information,  of  sending  out  to  the  world  the  neces- 
sary literature,  the  results  of  experience,  the  ideas  of  the  future. 
They  correspond,  by  their  program,  to  the  three  great  needs  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  thus  cover  approximately  the  entire  field  of 
social  politics. 

These  three  associations  are,  in  order  of  seniority,  the  Permanent 
International  Committee  on  Social  Insurance,  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  the  International  Association 
on  Unemployment. 

In  1889  the  first  international  Congress  on  Industrial  Accidents 
established  a  Permanent  International  Committee  which  later  became 
an  International  Association  under  the  name  of  the  Permanent 
International  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  (Paris),  which  is 
devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  legal  and  private  ex- 
periments with  insurance  against  sickness,  invalidity,  accident,  old 
age,  and  premature  death. 

The  following  year,   1890,  an  international  conference  on  the 
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protection  of  labor  met  in  Berlin.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  point 
of  departure  of  the  efforts  which  issued  in  the  creation  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  (Basel),  an  as- 
sociation which,  supported  by  the  International  Labor  Office  estab- 
lished at  Basel  by  a  number  of  governments,  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  into  the  legislation  of  various  countries  the  most  fruitful 
measures  of  protection  against  certain  unwholesome  industries,  the 
abuses  of  the  work  of  women  and  children,  etc. 

Finally  and  recently  the  need  has  become  apparent  of  devoting 
a  new  organization  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  unemployment 
and  the  struggle  with  this  evil.  The  International  Association  on 
Unemployment  (Ghent),  encouraged  by  its  predecessors,  labors  now 
side  by  side  with  them. 

The  executive  committees  of  these  associations,  convinced  that 
the  work  of  labor  protection  is  a  national  necessity  for  your  nation, 
as  for  all,  and  also  convinced  that  for  this  work  it  is  essential  to 
have  co-workers  acquainted  with  all  the  elements  of  the  problem, 
appeal  to  the  persons  most  interested  in  the  public  welfare  of  your 
country.  They  offer  to  you  their  information,  their  publications, 
the  means  of  propaganda  which  belong  to  their  congresses  and  con- 
ferences, and  the  force  which  always  results  from  the  affiliation  of 
great  and  disinterested  organizations.  And  of  these  persons  they 
request:  first  of  all  their  own  individual  union  with  these  associa- 
tions, then  an  active  effort  to  secure  as  recruits  other  members,  and, 
finally,  cooperation  in  establishing  a  national  propaganda  committee. 

They  are  confident  that  those  who  are  so  good  as  to  respond  to 
this  appeal  will  accomplish  acts  that  make  for  social  security,  acts 
which  are  beneficial  for  their  own  country  and  an  example  to 
other  countries. 

Permanent  Executive  Committee  on  Social  Insurance: 
President:    Leon  Bourgeois,  Senator,  former  President  of  the 

Council  of  Ministers,  Paris. 
Vice-Presidents:  Ferrero  di  Cambiano,  Deputy,  President 
of  the  National  Fund  of  Insurance  against  Accidents  and 
Invalidity,  Rome;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Chicago;  A.  Lindstedt,  Stockholm;  von 
Mayr,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Munich. 
General  Secretary:  Edouard  Fuster,  Professor  in  charge  of 
courses  at  the  College  of  France,  Paris. 
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ExEcxmvE  Committee  of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  : 

President:  H.  Scherrer,  Councillor  of  State  of  the  Canton  of 
St.  Gall,  Councillor  of  the  State  of  Switzerland. 

Vice-President:  A.  Lachenal^  ex-President  of  the  Swiss 
Federation,  Councillor  of  the  State  of  Switzerland. 

General  Secretary:  Stephen  Bauer^  Professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity, Director  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  at  Basel. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  International  Association  on 
Unemployment  : 

President:  LioN  Bourgeois,  Senator,  ex-President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  Paris. 

Vice-Presidents:  Dr.  Richard  Freund,  President  of  the 
German  Union  of  Employment  Offices,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Invalidity,  Berlin. 

General  Secretary:  Louis  Varlez,  President  of  the  Unem- 
ployment Fund  and  of  the  Labor  Exchange  of  Ghent. 

Associate  General  Secretary:    Dr.  Max  Lazard. 

Treasurer:    Anseele,  Provost  of  the  City  of  Ghent. 

I-  Permanent  International  Committee  on  Social  Insurance 


1889-1913 


In  respect  to  the  families  of  workingmen  reduced  to  precarious 
^eans  of  living,  whose  existence  is  menaced  by  the  suspension  of 
income  and  increase  of  expenses,  a  certain  result  of  disease,  acci- 
^^t,  invalidity,  old  age,  involuntary  unemployment,  or  the  death  of 
*ne  head  of  the  family,  one  duty  is  clear. 

No  longer  must  they  be  abandoned  to  the  sole  defense  of  isolated 
^^ing,  private  charity  of  employers  or  others,  Or  public  relief,  a 
aefense  which  is  more  or  less  uncertain  and  incomplete,  and  in  all 
cases  delayed. 

On  the  contrary,  by  means  of  personal  providence,  rationally  or- 
ganized for  mutual  aid,  made  general  if  necessary  by  compulsion, 
augmented  by  the  financial  cooperation  of  employers  and  of  the 
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nation,  facilitated  by  public  administration  or  control,  they  must  be 
assured  a  reparation  which  is  legally  certain,  technically  guaranteed, 
and  economically  sufficient,  for  the  risks  which  are  most  inevitable 
and  heavy. 

Furthermore,  by  means  of  this  primarily  and  essentially  compensa- 
tive organization  they  must  be  offered  a  method  of  preventing  if 
possible  the  risk  itself ;  they  must  be  educated  to  other  more  varied 
and  personal  acts  of  forethought. 

In  a  word,  to  risks  now  considered  to  have  origins  and  conse- 
quences more  or  less  social,  we  must  oppose  the  compensative,  pre- 
ventive and  educative  influence  of  social  insurance! 

This  duty  is  first  of  all  a  humane  one,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
one  whose  accomplishment  is  indispensable  to  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  a  country,  to  the  conservation  of  its  capital  of  health,  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  its  citizens! 

This  duty  is  so  general  and  so  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  technical  problems  called  forth,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  it  is  accepted  "wherever  men  suffer**,  and  in  spite  of  differ- 
ences of  administration  due  to  national  customs,  international 
treaties  have  established  reciprocity  of  services,  thus  setting  up 
universality  of  aid  against  universality  of  risk. 

It  was  the  need  of  a  permanent  source  of  information  upon 
these  universal  problems  and  their  solutions  which  led,  in  1889,  to  the 
creation  of  the  International  Q)ngresses  on  Social  Insurance  and  of 
their  Permanent  Committee,  which  since  then  has  become  an 
international  association. 

When  the  first  congress  was  held  at  Paris,  in  1889,  ^^^  protection 
of  workmen  by  collective  forethought  was  not  an  entirely  new  idea. 

Almost  everywhere  there  were  in  operation  mutual  benefit  socie- 
ties, which  supplied  a  certain  more  or  less  temporary  succor  to  th« 
sick  and  the  wounded,  or,  if  their  resources  permitted,  to  the  aged, 
widows,  and  the  orphans.  Some  states  had  legislated  to  encourage 
these  groups,  or  to  guarantee  the  rights  acquired  by  the  members. 
Certain  countries  even  offered,  in  order  to  facilitate  thrift,  the  co- 
operation of  national  funds.  Here  and  there,  certain  groups  present- 
ing special  risks  and  great  solidarity  already  benefitted  by  relatively 
perfect  systems,  by  which  an  obligation  to  contribute  was  imposed  on 
workmen  and  employers.  Finally,  if  the  corporation  bond  between 
master  and  journeyman  had  been  broken,  some  employers  none  the 
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less  endeavored  to  supplement  the  payment  of  wages  from  the  man- 
agers' fund,  admitting  by  this  act  that  the  industry  carried  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  of  crises  in  the  workman's  family.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  "trade  risk"  was  set  in  relief  by  legislation  and  judicial 
decisions,  giving  a  special  place  to  the  accidents  of  industry  by 
facilitating  the  methods  of  obtaining  indemnity  for  the  victims 
without  proving  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 

But  these  institutions,  or  these  attempts  at  institutions,  were 
still  only  fragmentary  in  character;  they  left  out  vast  groups,  or 
neglected  serious  risks.  It  is  in  the  trilogy  of  compulsory  insurance 
laws  of  Germany,  conceived  at  first  as  a  general  use  of  the  ancient 
institutions  established  for  miners,  that  we  may  see  the  beginnings 
of  the  new  period. 

The  essentials  of  the  German  system  were  originally  and  still 
remain:  (i)  for  sickness  and  petty  accidents  (1883)  sharing  of 
responsibility  and  of  burdens  between  workmen  and  employers,  and 
mutual  administration  by  professional  or  local  self-governing  funds ; 
(2)  for  serious  accidents  ( 1884)  liability  for  compensation  imposed 
on  employers,  together  with  the  obligation  to  insure  themselves  o» 
a  mutual  plan  to  guarantee  the  pensions  due  to  victims;  (3)  for 
invalidity  and  old  age  (1889)  division  of  responsibility  between 
workmen,  employers  and  the  state,  with  wider  organizations  of 
mutual  insurance.  Furthermore,  there  was  experimental  legislation, 
adapted  to  needs  by  frequent  modifications  without  abandoning  the 
three  diflferent  types  of  insurance  adopted  at  the  beginning. 

This  was  the  system  from  which  Austria  drew  inspiration  in  1887 
and  1888  for  its  laws  on  accidents  and  on  sickness,  as  well  as,  in 
1889,  for  its  law  on  invalidity,  etc.,  of  miners. 

The  other  nations  waited  longer.  But  out  of  their  own  experience, 
as  well  as  from  the  German  reform,  it  became  clear  that  the  most 
urgent  innovation  was  the  organization  of  protection  against  ac- 
cidents. It  was  a  question  both  of  preventing  accidents  and  of 
lightening  their  economic  consequences  by  the  institution  of  em- 
ployers' liability,  with  a  system  of  guaranty  of  indemnities  under 
the  form  of  obligatory  or  encouraged  employers'  insurance. 

Therefore,  in  1889,  some  manufacturers,  insurance  men,  and 
economists  of  France,  together  with  some  foreign  specialists,  met 
in  Paris  for  the  first  congress.  Organization  of  prevention,  em- 
ployers' liability,  "serious  fault,"  guaranty  of  indemnities,  capitali- 
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zation  or  assessment,  and,  in  particular,  freedom  or  obligation  of 
employers'  insurance  were  the  themes  of  a  discussion  which  was 
occasionally  passionate. 

It  was  the  same  at  Berne  (1891),  Milan  (1894),  Brussels  (1897). 
But,  dating  from  the  congress  of  Berne,  the  question  of  accidents 
ceased  to  be  the  only  one  discussed.  Other  problems — old  age 
pensions,  insurance  against  invalidity,  against  occupational  diseases, 
and  even  against  unemployment — were  placed  before  the  congress. 
In  the  endless  debates  over  voluntary  or  compulsory  insurance  were 
mingled  practical  studies  on  the  diminution  and  prevention  of  risks. 

A  half -score  years  thus  ran  on,  during  which,  in  legislatures  as 
well  as  in  the  congresses,  all  the  essential  problems  of  insurance, 
principally  against  accidents,  were  brought  forward.  The  action  of 
governments,  more  prompt  in  all  that  relates  to  the  prevention  of 
risks,  was  often,  by  reason  of  financial  obstacles,  more  slow  in 
relation  to  insurance. 

Nevertheless,  gradually,  by  the  side  of  modifying  and  supple- 
mentary laws  in  Germany  (sickness,  1892)  and  Austria  (accidents, 
1894),  we  see  Norway  (1894)  and  Finland  (1895)  create  obliga- 
tory insurance  against  accidents ;  France  started,  though  for  miners 
only,  obligatory  sickness  and  old  age  insurance  (1894).  Great 
Britain  limited  itself  (1897)  to  improving  the  system  of  employers' 
liability  for  accidents,  and  sickness  insurance  was  promoted  on  a 
free  and  mutual  basis  by  the  laws  of  several  countries  (Denmark, 
1892;  Belgium,  1894;  Great  Britain,  1897;  Finland,  1897). 

The  Paris  congress  of  1900,  much  more  international  than  those 
preceding  it  in  the  number  and  variety  of  its  members,  became  still 
more  so  by  the  discussion  of  various  beginnings  made  after  1898, 
and  of  bills  ready  to  be  launched. 

Thus,  while  at  the  end  of  1897  the  only  states  which  extended 
obligatory  insurance  to  all  wage-earners  were  Germany  (all  three 
risks),  Austria  (sickness  and  accidents),  Norway  and  Finland 
(accidents),  Germany  refashioned  its  accident  and  invalidity  insur- 
ance in  1899  ^^d  1900.  Italy  instituted  obligatory  insurance  against 
accidents  with  free  choice  of  insurance  carriers  (state,  liability  com- 
panies, mutual  associations),  and  organized  voluntary  insurance 
against  invalidity,  subsidized  from  the  state  treasury  (1898). 
France  (1898-1899)  organized  compulsory  compensation  for  acci- 
dents, which  was  placed   more  completely  than  in  Germany   in 
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charge  of  the  employer  and  resulted  in  almost  general  insurance, 
either  with  liability  companies,  mutual  associations,  or  state  fund, 
with  the  mtervention  of  a  guaranty  fund,  and  this  country  also 
introduced  compulsory  accident  insurance  for  marines,  in  order  that 
the  campaign  for  mutual  protection  against  sickness,  old  age  and  the 
like  might  be  placed  on  a  general  basis  of  encouragement  and 
subsidy.  Belgium  (1898)  not  only  improved  its  legislation  on 
mutual  sickness  insurance,  but  established  (1900)  a  system  of  old 
age  pensions  on  a  mutual  basis  with  a  national  fund,  a  system 
called  since  then  the  type  of  "subsidized  liberty".  Spain  (1900) 
and  Denmark  ( 1898,  1900)  legislated  on  voluntary  insurance  against 
accidents,  and  Great  Britain  (1900)  advanced  a  step  in  this  direction. 
Hungary  (1900)  established  a  system  of  insurance  for  agricultural 
laborers  which  was  obligatory  in  respect  to  accidents  and  voluntary 
in  respect  to  invalidity;  while  Switzerland  rejected  by  referendum 
(1900)  the  obligatory  insurance  voted  by  the  legislature. 

Between  1900  and  1905,  in  addition  to  incessant  modifications  of 
previous  laws  made  by  all  states,  accident  insurance  was  organized 
in  Luxemburg  (1902,  on  the  German  type,  following  obligatory 
sickness  insurance,  1901);  in  Holland  (1901,  obligatory  insurance, 
but  with  choice  left  to  the  person  taking  out  insurance  between  state 
fimd,  liability  companies,  and  mutual  associations) ;  in  Sweden 
(1901,  voluntary  insurance,  with  state  fund  or  other),  and  in  Bel- 
gium (1903,  voluntary  insurance  with  companies  and  mutual  associa- 
tions and  a  guaranty  fund).  Obligatory  accident  insurance  was  also 
organized  in  Greece  (1905,  for  miners),  and  in  Denmark  (1905, 
for  marines). 

Up  to  1905,  then, — ^apart  from  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Lux- 
emburg laws  (and  the  French  law  for  miners)  on  obligatory  sickness 
insurance,  and  the  German  laws  (and  the  French  law  for  miners) 
on  obligatory  invalidity  insurance — eflfort  was  directed  to  guar- 
anteed indemnity  or  obligatory  insurance  (more  or  less  voluntary 
in  relation  to  choice  of  fund)  for  accidents.  For  the  rest,  the 
states  limited  themselves  to  promoting  the  activity  of  mutual  or 
state  sickness  or  old  age  funds,  and  here  and  there  to  subsidizing 
voluntary  efforts.  From  this  time,  however,  social  insurance  went 
forward  to  new  gains  in  these  domains. 

Not  only,  between  1906  and  1908,  do  we  see  Hungary  organize 
(1907)  an  obligatory  sickness  and  accident  insurance  of  a  more 
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centralized  and  bureaucratic  type  than  the  German  models,  while 
Spain  (1908)  creates  voluntary  subsidized  old  age  insurance  of  the 
Belgian  type,  and  Belgium  (1908)  passes  to  obligatory  insurance 
to  protect  the  old  age  of  miners;  but  important  innovations  are 
realized.  Austria  (1906)  establishes  obligatory  old  age  and  in- 
validity insurance  for  private  employees;  Great  Britain,  while 
organizing  compensation  for  accidents,  joins  to  this  compensation 
for  occupational  diseases.  And  finally,  the  same  nation,  adopting 
in  1908  an  idea  which  had  previously  been  used  only  in  its  Aus- 
tralian colonies  (and  in  Europe  under  cover  of  a  law  for  mere 
relief,  in  Denmark  and  France),  projected  before  the  world  its 
system  of  old  age  pensions,  paid  by  the  state  without  any  insurance, 
a  simple  system  which  the  partisans  of  organized  forethought  could 
not  permit  to  pass  without  protest. 

These  legislative  innovations,  like  those  which  characterize  the 
crowded  work  of  the  past  five  years,  had  been  presented,  advised, 
or  opposed  in  the  congresses  on  social  insurance  at  Diisseldorf  in 
1902,  at  Vienna  in  1905,  at  Rome  in  1908,  and  in  the  subsequent 
conference  at  The  Hague  in  1910. 

Meanwhile  the  traditional  discussions  over  the  principles  of  free- 
dom or  compulsion  lost  something  of  their  bitterness,  and  in  1908 
a  sort  of  compromise  seemed  to  be  established :  obligatory  insurance 
appeared  to  be  accepted  as  a  minimum  of  insurance,  to  be  imposed 
only  on  those  who  could  not  or  would  not  voluntarily  insure,  and 
to  relate  only  to  essential  risks;  for  the  rest  of  the  population, 
composed  of  interested  persons  who  were  either  in  better  circum- 
stances or  more  enlightened,  it  was  held  that  voluntary  insurance, 
with  its  more  varied  and  elastic  formulas,  ought  to  intervene. 
Henceforth  the  newer  general  problems,  the  extension  of  the  bene- 
fits of  social  insurance  to  the  entire  family  of  the  workman,  the 
direction  of  these  institutions  toward  social  hygiene,  the  combination  . 
of  various  forms  of  insurance  or  of  diflferent  particular  problems, 
death  benefits,  insurance  against  occupational  diseases,  maternity 
insurance,  insurance  of  non-industrial  employees,  could  engage  the 
attention  of  the  congresses  and  of  the  governments. 

Since  then  legislative  action  has  become  intense.  In  1909  Norway 
made  sickness  insurance  obligatory.  In  1910  Sweden  organized 
this  insurance,  although  leaving  it,  it  is  true,  voluntary.  In  1910, 
also,  Servia  was  won  to  the  cause,  and  enacted  obligatory  insurance 
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against  sickness  and  accidents.  Italy  (1910)  was  the  first  to 
present  the  problem  of  obligatory  maternity  insurance  throtigh  a 
state  fund,  in  addition  to  sickness  insurance,  while  France  (1910) 
passed  to  obligatory  old  age  insurance,  allowing,  however,  the 
choice  of  mutual  associations,  public  funds,  or  employers'  funds. 
In  1910  Switzerland  established  obligatory  accident  insurance  of 
every  kind  with  a  state  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  voluntary 
mutual  subsidized  insurance  against  sickness,  which  the  cantons 
may  make  obligatory.  Germany,  also,  in  reforming  and  codifying 
its  laws,  added  to  them  an  attempt  to  insure  invalid  widows  and 
orphans,  and  by  another  obligatory  invalidity  law  established  a 
special  insurance  for  private  non-industrial  employees.  Luxem- 
burg completed  its  trilogy  of  the  German  type  with  obligatory 
invalidity  insurance.  Finally,  in  191 1,  Great  Britain  set  on  foot  in 
a  few  months  obligatory  insurance  against  sickness  and  invalidity 
— old  age  had  already  been  protected — with  the  aid  of  the  mutual 
benefit  associations  and  a  new  subsidiary  regime  for  the  non- 
insured. 

In  1912  Roumania  established  obligatory  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  of  a  very  professional  and  rather  novel  type,  and  Russia 
also  brought  both  risks  under  obligatory  insurance. 

In  191 3  Sweden  introduced  obligatory  insurance  against  invalid- 
ity, with  important  modifications  of  the  German  model. 

Finally,  Holland  and  Norway  have  prepared  for  obligatory  insur- 
ance against  invalidity,  Belgium — renouncing  "subsidized  liberty" — 
has  passed  a  law  for  obligatory  m.utual  insurance  against  sickness, 
invalidity  and  old  age,  Austria  is  on  the  point  of  reforming  its 
sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  and  of  creating  obligatory  invalid- 
ity insurance  by  extending  a  system  of  pensions  perhaps  to  inde- 
pendent persons. 

In  saying  this  we  do  not  forget  the  considerable  achievements  of 
the  English  colonies  and  of  numerous  states  of  the  United  States, 
in  establishing  systems  of  compensation  for  accidents,  which  may 
well  serve  as  points  of  departure  for  either  voluntary  or  compulsory 
insurance. 

The  fact  that  all  the  great  questions  have  come  up,  and  that  the 
legislatures  of  a  large  number  of  states  have  solved  them,  has  led 
the  Social  Insurance  Congresses  to  enter  upon  a  new  path.  Meet- 
ings for  work,  more  frequent  and  more  and  more  devoted  to  prob- 
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lems  of  administration,  and  at  the  same  time  the  activity  of  national 
committees,  correspond  better  to  the  present  needs  than  the  great 
triennial  congresses. 

The  constitution  adopted  at  The  Hague  retains  for  the  association 
the  title  of  Permanent  Committee  because  the  nucleus  remains  the 
central  committee.  The  committee  is  recruited  by  cooperation. 
Each  nation  can  be  represented  there  by  one  or  more  delegates,  seven 
at  most,  besides  the  members  finally  chosen  for  the  executive 
committee. 

The  national  committees  comprise  at  most  fifty  members  each, 
besides  the  members  of  the  central  committee.  They  make  inter- 
national investigations,  carry  on  propaganda,  and  also,  as  far  as 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  their  countrymen,  study 
national  questions  which  interest  them. 

Committees  have  been  formed  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Hungary,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Finland  (in  con- 
junction with  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation),  Sweden, 
Denmark  (in  conjunction  with  the  Association  on  Unemployment), 
Luxemburg,  Roumania,  and  the  United  States;  others  are  in  pro- 
cess of  organization. 

The  national  committees  have  directed  their  principal  efforts  to 
securing  the  cooperation  of  public  bodies.  On  the  lists  of  France 
and  Germany,  for  example,  figure,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
interested  public  bodies,  ministries,  accident  insurance  companies, 
invalidity  insurance  funds,  the  principal  sickness  insurance  funds, 
and  industrial  associations. 

These  specialists,  under  the  new  regime  of  the  association,  are 
called  together  in  conference  every  two  years,  or  even  each  year, 
the  more  general  congresses  being  held  at  longer  intervals. 

The  conference  at  The  Hague  (1910),  under  the  presidency*  of 
Monsieur  Raymond  Poincare,  then  president  of  the  committee, 
discussed  medical  attendance,  insurance  of  non-industrial  employees 
and  of  independent  persons,  insurance  against  unemployment,  and 
the  best  methods  of  organizmg  pensions,  that  is  to  say,  the  re- 
spective merits  of  insurance  and  of  pensions  of  the  English  type. 

The  conference  at  Dresden  (1911),  on  the  occasion  of  the 
International  Hygienic  Exposition,  had  for  its  primary  object  the 
study  of  questions  of  prevention. 
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At  Zurich  (1912)  one  further  step  toward  the  organization  of 
permanent  work  was  made.  The  conference  adopted  the  main 
points  of  several  investigations  with  which  the  national  committees 
were  occupied  in  1913-1914.    These  look  especially  to: 

(i)  The  estimate  of  the  burdens  which  the  workman's  budget, 
industrial  or  national,  has  to  support  in  connection  with  social  in- 
surance a  propos  of  which  the  importance  of  the  indirect  economic 
and  moral  services  rendered  to  the  nation  by  insurance,  which  in 
some  way  oflFset  these  burdens,  was  shown  at  Zurich ; 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  injured  to  their  injuries; 

(3)  The  extension  of  social  insurance  to  "independent"  working- 
men,  that  is  to  say:  (a)  to  workmen  with  high  wages;  (b)  to  work- 
men of  mixed  status,  such  as  the  workers  in  home  industries,  those 
working  for  customers,  and  farmers  on  shares ;  (c)  to  independents 
proper  with  small  incomes,  such  as  artisans,  peasants,  and  petty 
merchants ; 

(4)  The  organization  of  popular  life  insurance,  the  voluntary 
complement  of  social  insurance;  and 

(5)  The  insurance  of  school  children. 

The  conference  projected  for  1914,  in  expectation  of  the  one  which 
is  planned  for  191 5  in  the  United  States,  will  have  for  its  object  the 
examination  of  responses  to  these  inquiries.  These  subjects,  and 
the  fact  that  the  investigations  of  popular  life  insurance  and  in- 
surance of  school  pupils  were  proposed  by  the  German  group,  show 
how  far  an  understanding  is  being  arrived  at  between  the  diflferent 
tendencies.  The  countries  formerly  averse  to  obligatory  insurance 
have  established  this  system;  Germany  reserves  its  opinion  on  the 
extension  of  its  system  to  independent  persons,  or  to  new  risks,  and 
gives  its  acquiescence  to  the  plan  of  voluntary  popular  insurance. 

These  investigations  will  be  reported  in  the  Bulletin  of  Social 
Insurance,  the  association's  organ..  This  Bulletin,  in  addition  to 
the  texts  of  laws  in  all  countries  and  its  ordinary  articles  and  records, 
furnishes  since  the  summer  of  1913  international  statistics  of  acci- 
dents and  the  material,  still  too  slight,  which  it  posesses  on  inter- 
national statistics  of  invalidity. 

The  faithful  harmony  between  the  committee  and  its  co-workers 
for  twenty-five  years  is  explained  by  the  spirit  which  has  ever 
presided  over  their  labors — ^impartiality. 
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II.    International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 


1901-1913 


In  the  measure  that  modern  industry  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  America,  Australia  and  Asia,  the  question  of  labor  condi- 
tions has  unavoidably  been  raised.  Was  it  right  to  permit  the  pro- 
mbters  of  modem  enterprises  full  liberty  to  dispose  at  pleasure,  day 
and  night,  of  the  energies  of  working  people,  of  whatever  age  or  sex  ? 
Would  enlightened  self-interest  without  constraint  lead  the  great 
employer  to  accord  the  leisure  necessary  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, for  apprenticeship,  for  domestic  life?  Would  wages  always 
be  sufficient  to  protect  the  workers  against  poverty? 

In  spite  of  the  affirmations  of  theorists  whose  experiences  were 
those  of  the  ancient  patriarchial  regime  under  petty  industry,  the 
necessity  of  safeguarding  the  social  health  and  national  civilization 
compelled  English  statesmen  in  1802  to  restrict  by  law  the  working 
day  of  children,  in  1833  that  of  yoimg  persons,  and  in  1847  that  of 
women.  This  English  legislation  was  introduced  with  some  modi- 
fications in  Prussia  in  1839,  in  France  in  1841,  in  Italy  in  1845 
(Lombardy)  and  in  1886,  in  Denmark  and  Spain  in  1873,  in  Hol- 
land in  1874  and  1889,  in  Luxemburg  in  1876,  in  Switzerland  in 
1877,  in  Sweden  in  1881,  in  Russia  in  1882,  in  Austria  in  1885,  in 
Belgium  in  1889,  in  Portugal  in  1891,  and  in  Norway  in  1892.  We 
may  say  that  since  1890  the  principle  of  non-intervention  of  the 
state  in  labor  conditions  has  been  entirely  abandoned  in  Europe. 

About  this  time  the  necessity  was  felt  of  unifying  the  labor  laws, 
which,  in  some  countries,  protected  only  young  persons  and  children, 
in  others  included  women,  and  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
applied  even  to  men ;  of  obtaining  a  maximum  day  of  ten  hours  as 
in  England,  Sunday  rest,  protection  for  pregnant  women,  protection 
of  workmen  in  the  mines.  Every  time  that  these  questions  arose  in 
the  more  advanced  countries,  the  representatives  of  industry  op- 
posed the  movement  on  the  ground  of  international  competition. 
In  consequence,  economists  like  Adolphe  Blanqui,  Daniel  Legrand 
and  A.  de  Villeneuve  had  since  1838  recommended  international* 
agreements  for  the  protection  of  workmen.  This  idea  was  taken 
up  by  Switzerland  and,  its  first  attempts  having  failed  in  1876, 
Emperor  William  II  called  the  celebrated  conference  of  1890  at 
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Berlin.  At  this  time,  however,  the  ideas  of  legal  protection  of 
women,  of  men,  of  workmen  in  the  mines  and  in  dangerous  occu- 
pations had  scarcely  begun  to  germinate  in  most  European  coun- 
tries, and  the  conference  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  international 
protection.  Its  views,  however,  were  widely  discussed,  and  were 
not  without  eflFect  in  German  and  French  legislation.  In  1891  ap- 
peared the  encyclical  Rerum  novarum  which  has  since  served  as  a 
guide  to  Catholic  conscience  in  matters  of  social  politics. 

In  spite  of  these  results  the  slow  progress  of  social  legislation  in 
the  decade  which  followed  the  Berlin  conference  decided  statesmen, 
party  leaders  and  economists  of  all  countries  to  establish  at  the 
Paris  Congress  of  1900  the  International  Association  for  Labor 
L^slation.  Switzerland,  a  neutral  territory  with  advanced  legis- 
lation, was  chosen  as  the  center  of  this  association,  which  has  the 
following  aims : 

(i)  To  serve  as  a  bond  between  those  who  in  different  industrial 
countries  consider  protective  labor  legislation  to  be  necessary; 

(2)  To  organize  an  International  Labor  Office  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  in  English,  French  and  German  a  collection  of  the 
labor  laws  of  all  countries ; 

(3)  To  facilitate  the  study  of  labor  legislation  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  in  particular  to  furnish  to  members  of  the  association  in- 
formation on  laws  in  force  and  their  administration  in  the  various 
states ; 

(4)  To  promote  by  the  preparation  of  discussions  or  otherwise 
the  study  of  the  harmonization  of  various  labor  laws  as  well  as  of 
international  statistics  of  labor; 

(5)  To  secure  the  holding  of  international  congresses  on  labor 
legislation. 

The  International  Labor  Office,  which  assures  the  permanence 
of  the  work  of  the  association  by  its  publications  and  investigations, 
as  well  as  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Labor  Office,  was 
established  at  Basel  in  1901.  The  association  itself  is  now  composed 
of  fifteen  national  sections  in  the  following  countries:  Germany, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Spain,  Finland,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden  and  Switzerland.  These  national  sections  are  composed  of 
a  minimum  of  fifteen  persons,  upon  declaration  that  they  intend  to 
meet  the  obligations  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the  International 
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Association  and  pay  into  its  treasury  an  annual  contribution  of  at 
least  1,000  francs. 

Each  national  section  has  the  right  to  appoint  six  members  to  the 
committee  which  holds  a  general  assembly  every  two  years,  which 
elects  from  its  members  an  executive  committee  composed  of  a 
president,  a  vice-president  and  a  general  secretary,  and  which  also 
names  the  treasurer  of  the  association.  Every  national  section  re- 
ceives 100  copies  of  each  publication  of  the  international  association 
and  of  the  International  Labor  Office. 

In  countries  which  have  not  yet  been  able  to  form  national  sections, 
the  individual  members  obtain  the  publications  of  the  association 
by  paying  annual  dues  of  10  francs,  but  have  no  right  of  representa- 
tion. The  governments  arc  also  each  invited  to  designate  a  delegate 
who  has  the  same  right  in  the  committee  as  the  other  members. 

At  present  the  association  comprises  in  the  diflFerent  countries 
7,000  members  and  24  governments  which  were  represented  in  the 
last  general  assembly.  These  are  all  the  European  states  (except 
Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro),  besides  the  United  States, 
Mexico  and  the  Australian  Confederation.  The  governments  grant 
subsidies  to  the  International  Labor  Office,  whose  present  budget 
calls  for  90,000  francs,  including  16,000  francs  furnished  by  the 
contributions  of  the  fifteen  sections;  67,800  francs  come  from 
nineteen  governments.  The  expenses  of  the  International  Labor 
Office  are  78,000  francs,  and  of  the  International  Association 
7,500  francs  annually.  The  countries  with  which  the  association 
desires  to  enter  relations  are,  in  Europe:  Roumania,  Russia, 
the  Balkan  States,  Turkey  and  Egypt;  in  Asia:  China,  Japan, 
India ;  in  America :  the  Latin  Republics. 

The  rapid  extension  of  the  association  is  due  above  all  to  its  wide- 
spread activity.  The  following  are  some  of  its  more  important 
accomplishments,  arranged  in  chronological  order: 

ipoi. — The  constituent  assembly,  at  Basel, — Investigation  by  the 
International  Labor  Office  into  night  work  of  women  in  industry, 
and  into  the  campaign  against  industrial  poisons,  notably  those 
containing  lead  and  white  phosphorus ;  comparative  studies  of  social 
insurance  of  foreign  workmen. 

1902. — Second  assembly,  at  Cologne. — Discussion  of  the  results 
of  this  investigation ;  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Bulletin 
of  the  International  Labor  Office. 
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1903. — Publication  of  the  investigations  (Jena,  Gustav  Fischer) 
under  the  titles  "Night  Work  of  Women  in  Industry"  and  "The 
Unwholesome  Industries."  Special  commission  at  Basel:  decision 
to  ask  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  to  call  an 
international  conference  to  suppress  match  makers'  necrosis  by  the 
prohibition  of  white  phosphorus  in  industry,  and  to  suppress  the 
night  work  of  women  in  industry  and  grant  them  an  uninterrupted 
rest  of  twelve  hours ;  investigation  of  home  industries. 

1904. — First  joint  labor  treaty  signed  by  France  and  Italy,  Third 
assembly,  at  Basel. — Investigation  into  the  suppression  of  night  work 
for  young  persons  and  into  the  maximum  workday  for  adults. 
Prizes  oflFered  for  the  best  works  on  the  prevention  of  industrial 
lead  poisoning.  Declaration  that  no  discrimination  should  be  made 
against  beneficiaries  of  social  insurance  and  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  on  the  ground  of  nationality,  domicile  or  residence. 

1905. — Conclusion  of  treaties  on  equivalents  in  social  insurance 
inspired  by  this  principle  (Belgium-Luxemburg,  Luxemburg-Ger- 
many, followed  up  to  1912  by  nine  other  treaties).  Convocation  of 
the  international  conference  for  labor  legislation  at  Berne.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  basis  of  international  agreement  on  the  prohibition 
of  the  work  of  women  employed  in  industry. 

1906. — Diplomatic  conference  for  labor  protection,  meeting  at 
Berne.  Agreements  of  Berne  of  September  26,  ipo6.  Fourth  as- 
sembly of  the  association,  at  Geneva.  Decision  to  protect  young 
workmen  against  night  work  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years;  in- 
vestigations into  the  protection  of  wages  in  home  industries,  and 
into  the  work  of  children. 

1907. — Investigations  into  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  in  the 
diflferent  states  and  the  duration  of  labor  in  mines. 

1908. — Special  commission  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  of 
young  workmen.  Fifth  assembly,  at  Lucerne.  Decision  to  study 
the  question  of  the  organization  of  committees  on  minimum  wages 
in  home  industries  and  of  international  negotiations  with  reference 
to  the  regulation  of  labor  in  embroidery.  Maximum  duration  of 
eight  hours'  labor  for  workmen  in  coal  mines.  Study  into  the  defi- 
nition from  a  technical  point  of  yiew  of  the  calculation  of  these  eight 
hours  of  labor.  Suppression  of  the  employment  of  lead  paint  in  in- 
terior finish.  Restrictions  of  the  use  of  lead  glazes  in  the  ceramic 
industries.     Investigations  into  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
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workers  in  the  polygraphic  industries  and  in  caissons.  Preparation 
of  a  list  of  industrial  poisons.  Demonstration  of  the  automatic 
coupling  of  cars  to  avoid  accidents  to  employees. 

1910. — Sixth  assembly,  at  Lugano, — Decision  to  cooperate  with 
the  International  Association  on  Unemployment  and  the  Permanent 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance.  Sub-commission  on  the  prohibi- 
tion of  night  work  of  young  persons  and  for  the  maximtun  day  of 
ten  hours  for  women  in  industry.  Special  commission  on  the  dura- 
tion of  labor  in  the  continuous  industries  and  in  specially  dangerous 
industries.  Detailed  rules  for  hygiene  in  the  ceramic  and  typo- 
graphical industries  and  for  work  in  caissons.  Report  on  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  couplers  on  railways. 

191 1. — Publication  of  the  first  report  on  factory  inspection  in 
Europe  (First  Report  on  the  Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  Paris, 
Berger-Levrault).  Petition  to  all  the  mining  states  in  relation  to  a 
maximtun  day  of  eight  hours  for  all  workmen  enployed  in  mines, 
and  the  legal  definition  of  shifts. 

1912. — Publication  of  the  list  of  industrial  poisons.  Acceptance 
by  the  United  States  and  by  Mexico  of  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
white  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches ;  the  ac- 
ceptance by  several  states  of  the  United  States  of  the  principle 
of  non-discrimination  in  social  insurance  of  foreign  workmen.  Meet- 
ing in  London  of  the  special  commission  on  the  duration  of  labor 
in  the  continuous  industries.  Seventh  general  assembly,  at  Zurich 
("social  week"  of  the  three  associations).  International  basis  for  the 
convocation  of  a  second  diplomatic  conference  for  labor  protection 
(maximum  day  of  ten  hours  for  women  and  young  workmen  and 
prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  workmen).  Petition  for  an 
international  commission  on  the  reform  of  statistics  relative  to  the 
administration  of  labor  laws.  Sub-conunission  to  prepare  the  basis 
of  an  international  agreement  on  the  English  week  (Saturday  half- 
holiday).  Resolution  relating  to  the  convocation  of  an  international 
conference  to  introduce  the  eight-hour  day  and  the  fifty-six  hour 
week  in  large  iron  and  steel  works,  and  a  weekly  rest  of  twenty- 
four  hours  without  interruption  in  glass  works.  Investigation 
into  the  protection  of  railway  and  of  harbor  workers.  Request  for 
an  international  regulation  of  the  maximum  day  in  embroidery,  in 
consequence  of  the  use  of  automatic  machines.  Sub-commission 
to  prepare  an  international  agreement  in  relation  to  the  prevention 
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of  ankylostomiasis,  and  to  protect  miners  and  workmen  in  tunnels 
and  caissons.  Sub-commission  on  anthrax  and  mercury  poisoning. 
Principles  of  non-discrimination  in  sickness  and  invalidity  in- 
surance. Preliminary  eflForts  to  obtain  international  statistics  of 
mortality  and  morbidity  in  industry.  International  study  of  labor 
laws  (conciliation,  arbitration,  studies  of  the  agricultural  labor 
contract  in  countries  of  emigration  and  immigration). 

1913. — Convocation  of  the  second  international  conference  for 
labor  protection,  at  Berne,  intended  to  establish  the  basis  of  an 
international  agreement  on  the  prohibition  of  night  work  of  young 
workmen  employed  in  industry  and  of  the  introduction  of  a  max- 
imum day  of  ten  hours  for  women  and  for  young  workmen.  Con- 
vocation of  an  international  commission  for  the  reform  of  the 
statistics  of  factory  inspection. 

This  chronological  table,  in  which  we  have  limited  ourselves  to 
enimierating  the  questions  which  were  at  once  the  most  important 
and  absorbing  for  the  association,  gives  information  on  the  influence 
which  this  activity  has  exerted  on  national  legislation  in  the  diflferent 
countries.  This  activity  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  pro- 
tection for  women  in  Belgium,  Spain,  Luxemburg,  Portugal  and 
Sweden,  countries  in  which  night  work  of  women  had  previously 
been  allowed;  by  the  convention  prohibiting  white  phosphorus, 
phosphorus  necrosis  has  been  suppressed  in  Germany,  Great  Britian, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Austria,  Hungary,  the  United  States  of  America, 
Australia,  Mexico,  India,  and  will  soon  be  suppressed  in  Bel- 
gium and  Norway;  the  use  of  lead  in  interior  painting  of  build- 
ings has  been  prohibited  in  France  and  Austria,  and  by  this 
measure  lead  poisoning  has  greatly  diminished  in  these  countries; 
the  eight-hour  day  has  been  introduced  in  coal  mines  in  England 
and  in  the  gold  mines  of  the  South  African  Union. 

The  organization  of  the  international  association  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  international  memorials  which  the  executive  commit- 
tee, with  the  aid  of  specialists,  could  submit  to  the  Swiss  Federal 
Council;  the  government  has  graciously  seconded  this  activity  by 
lending  to  the  association  the  cooperation  of  eminent  officials  and 
factory  inspectors.  All  the  decisions  and  resolutions  are  prepared 
by  the  reports  of  sections,  and  those  on  social  hygiene  by  a  per- 
manent council  of  social  hygiene. 

Scientific  spirit,  political  neutrality  and  international  solidarity 
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are  the  three  great  principles  by  which  the  International  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  has  always  been  inspired. 

IIL    International  Association  on  Unemployment 


1910-1913 


The  International  Association  on  Unemployment  was  established 
September  i,  1910,  as  a  result  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Unemployment  at  Paris,  at  which  were  represented  officially  more 
than  twenty  governments  and  fifty  other  public  bodies,  as  well  as 
a  great  number  of  important  groups  of  professional  persons,  em- 
ployers, workmen  and  scientific  men  of  all  countries.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  the  city  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  the  central  office  was  established 
in  that  city. 

The  association  has  taken  for  its  program  the  combat  against 
involuntary  unemployment  in  all  its  forms. 

Of  all  social  miseries  which  strike  the  workers  there  is  probably 
none  which  they  feel  more  painfully,  whose  consequences  are  more 
injurious,  and  for  which  an  adequate  remedy  is  more  difficult  to 
apply. 

In  all  countries  unemployment,  that  is  to  say,  the  loss  of  balance 
between  demand  and  supply  of  labor,  appears  with  industrial  prog- 
res  and  develops  with  it.  In  one  place  it  appears  in  the  ordinary 
form  of  an  army  of  out-of-works,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less 
numerous,  but  permanent  and  seeking  employment ;  in  another  place 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  industries  powerless  to  recruit  their 
labor  force,  obliged  to  shut  down  cr  retrench  from  lack  of  workers. 
Here,  the  workman  out  of  work  resignedly  pves  up  effort  and  be- 
comes a  pauper,  while  elsewhere  he  revolts  or  abandons  a  fatherland 
which  cannot  assure  him  labor  under  satisfactory  conditions.  All 
these  manifestations  are  equally  lamentable  for  the  country  whose 
harmonious  development  requires  a  healthy  and  abundant  popula- 
tion and  numerous  and  active  industries.  The  evils  caused  to  the 
mother  country  are  not  always  balanced  by  the  profit  to  the  country 
of  immigration,  where  the  anarchical,  irregular  and  impulsive  ar- 
rival of  immigrants  is  often  the  cause  of  suffering  to  the  native 
population;  in  these  lands  industrial  crises,  brought  on  by  badly 
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regulated  and  badly  understood  immigration,  are  often  as  much 
more  hurtful  as  chronic  unemployment  there  is  less  frequent. 

Remedies  are  difficult  to  apply  and  require  great  prudence.  Ex- 
cessive generosity,  a  very  natural  feeling,  tends  to  injure  the  unem- 
ployed persons'  sense  of  responsibility  and  to  encourage  fraud, 
while  systematic  severity  or  cruel  indifference  is  more  odious  and 
dangerous  because  it  punishes  the  individuals  for  conditions  for 
which  they  are  often  not  responsible  and  creates  a  leptimatc  senti- 
ment of  discontent  and  revolt. 

These  special  difficulties  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  As- 
sociation on  Unemployment,  which  has  united  in  a  few  months  a 
good  thousand  international  adherents.  The  importance  of  this 
number  is  manifest,  especially  if  we  consider  that  it  is  not  so  much 
individuals  as  public  bodies  and  associations  which  have  been 
solicited  and  have  joined  us.  As  distinguished  from  the  older 
societies  the  Association  on  Unemployment  appeals  particularly  to 
regional  and  local  bodies. 

Without  doubt,  legislative  action  is  powerful  in  matters  of  unem- 
pIo)rment.  The  policy  of  encouragement  or  of  repression  of 
emigration  and  immigration  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
•governments.  In  matters  of  obligatory  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, as  for  the  organization  of  gr^t  public  works,  it  is  especially 
of  the  central  power  that  we  think,  and  in  almost  all  aspects  of  the 
combat  against  unemployment  the  government  has  its  role  to  fill. 

But  this  action  is  not  exclusive,  it  is  not  the  principal  factor  in 
most  countries.  Here  the  local  and  regional  authorities  have  an 
essential  role: — ^the  practical  organization  of  the  labor  market,  the 
creation  of  labor  exchanges,  the  carrying  on  of  relief  works,  the 
institution  of  unemployment  funds,  the  opening  of  trade  schools, 
vocational  guidance,  the  development  of  complementary  technical 
instruction,  the  action  of  public  relief,  give  to  local  communities  a 
field  of  action  as  vast  as  that  of  the  state.*  The  district  admini- 
strations, interested  more  especially  in  questions  of-  aid  to  traveling 
workmen,  organization  of  the  labor  market  between  towns,  the 
back-to-the-land  policy,  the  repression  of  vagabondage,  of  verifi- 
cation by  local  authorities,  have  an  increasing  importance  in  this 
field.  The  campaign  of  the  international  association  does  not  turn 
entirely  to  public  bodies.  As  our  President,  Monsieur  Leon  Bour- 
geois, justly  said  in  closing  the  labors  of  the  conference  at  Paris 
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which  created  the  association:  "The  trade  union  is,  if  I  am  not 
deceived,  the  veritable  victor  in  this  conference ;  without  it  we  could 
do  nothing  of  value,  without  it  nothing  effective  will  be  done  in  the 
combat  against  unemployment.  In  the  eyes  of  prejudice  the  trade 
union  armor  seems  heavy  and  even  dangerous.  One  regrets  to 
see  the  living  enerpes  of  the  nation  run  in  this  anonymous  mould 
of  collective  action.  It  is  true  that  living  matter  does  not  bend  its 
form  without  some  shocks.  But  let  us  go  forward  to  the  end,  and 
we  shall  see  in  the  heart  of  the  trade  union  harmony  and  fecundity 
develop  as  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  the  precious  metal  is 
deposited". 

This  primacy  belongs  to  the  unions  of  wage-earners  as  well  as 
to  those  of  employers.  Not  only  have  the  labor  unions  thus  far  been 
the  best  organizers  of  unemployment  insurance,  and  the  only  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  trade  interests  of  wage-earners, 
but  their  policies  in  regard  to  apprentices,  regulation  of  hours  of 
labor,  wages  and  restriction  of  output  exercise  an  incontestable  in- 
fluence on  unemployment.  As  to  the  employers*  associations  it  is 
needless  to  repeat  that  they  have  under  their  hands,  by  control  of 
production,  the  most  effective  means  of  brinpng  crises  under 
mastery  and  of  assuring  the  good  condition  of  the  labor  market. 
The  understanding  between  these  two  groups  of  organizations  in  the 
impartial  committees  of  the  labor  exchanges  and  in  the  mixed  com- 
mittees for  the  framing  of  collective  contracts  assures  to  them  a 
continually  more  effective  and  fruitful  action  in  our  affairs. 

It  is  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  these  elements  which  con- 
stitutes the  almost  unlimited  program  of  activity  of  the  Associa- 
tion on  Unemployment. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  capitals  and  in  parliaments  that  we  recruit  the 
membership  of  the  association,  but  in  all  comers  of  the  country,  in 
great  cities  as  well  as  in  provinces,  in  employers*  associations  as 
well  as  in  workmen's  associations,  wherever  there  are  people  who 
suffer  from  the  disturbed  equilibrium  of  production. 

From  this  time  the  principal  active  forces  in  the  combat  against 
unemployment  are  grouped  about  our  association,  whose  program 
concerns  the  countries  of  the  younger  as  much  as  it  does  those  of  the 
more  ancient  civilization. 

Two  years  after  its  constitution  the  association  has  already 
realized,  both  on  the  international  and  national  domain,  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  program  which  was  assigned  to  it 
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A  permanent  international  secretary's  office  is  organized  at 
Ghent.  It  centralizes,  classifies  and  holds  in  readiness  for  interested 
persons  the  many  documents  and  information  relative  to  the  various 
aspects  of  the  combat  against  unemployment,  notably  on  migra- 
tions, insurance,  employment  bureaus,  statistics,  etc.  Some  inter- 
national investigations  have  already  been  carried  out  on  points  under 
discussion,  and  the  governments  which  joined  us  in  the  Paris  con- 
ference have  effectively  aided  us  in  gathering  the  facts. 

Various  publications,  of  which  we  will  be  happy  to  send  you 
copies  on  application,  have  been  issued ;  for  two  years  our  associa- 
tion has  published  an  important  quarterly  bulletin  which  constitutes 
the  most  complete  collection  of  material  in  relation  to  unemploy- 
ment; each  number  is  devoted  to  a  special  subject  and  forms  a 
volume  of  300  pages  on  the  average.  A  collection  of  documents 
is  also  kept  at  Paris,  where  the  publications  are  issued. 

Numerous  consultations  have  been  granted,  and  repeated  appli- 
cations to  public  authorities  have  helped  to  give  a  special  importance 
to  the  combat  against  unemployment  in  most  countries. 

It  is  really  on  the  national  territory,  above  all,  that  the  program 
of  action  must  be  realized.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  propaganda,  which  are  different  for  each  country,  but  in  order  to 
make  known  their  importance  and  success,  to  demonstrate  the  inter- 
est which  is  everywhere  attached  to  the  enterprise,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  special  sections  have  been  constituted  in  seventeen  countries 
(Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
Finland,  France,  Great  Britian,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Servia,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland),  that  other  sections  are 
about  ready  for  organization,  and  that,  in  most  of  these  countries,  the 
public  value  of  the  association  has  already  been  recognized  by 
government  subsidies  and  cooperation  by  the  principal  cities.  Thus 
almost  all  the  capital  cities  of  the  world  are  affiliated  with  the  as- 
sociation. In  all  civilized  countries  the  interest  in  unemployment 
increases  rapidly,  to  such  a  degree  that  by  the  side  of  our  inter- 
national and  official  bulletin  a  half-dozen  national  reviews  have 
been  created  for  the  study  of  the  problems  in  the  countries 
themselves. 

The  topic  for  discussion  in  the  inunediate  future  for  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment  is  the  question  of  emi- 
gration, which  specially  concerns  new  countries.    This  study  will  be 
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undertaken  in  common  with  the  International  Associations  for 
Labor  Legislation  and  Social  Insurance.  In  essence  this  question 
is  international ;  it  is  of  concern  to  the  most  diverse  countries,  and 
brings  into  contact  coimtries  of  the  new  and  the  old  civilization 
whose  points  of  view  in  matters  of  emigration,  reflected  in  legisla- 
tion, merit  a  profound  examination  through  discussion  of  all  sides, 
in  which  all  leptimate  interests  involved  will  be  considered.  The 
examination  renders  the  cooperation  of  countries  of  immigration 
particularly  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  question  of  adequate  organization  of  employment  bureaus 
occupies  the  attention  of  public  officials  as  well  as  employers  and 
workmen ;  it  has  its  importance  in  new  lands,  where  the  development 
of  industry  and  agriculture  is  recent,  as  well  as  in  those  where  it  is 
old;  it  is  one  of  the  social  problems  of  our  age.  Our  association 
has  placed  this  question  also  in  the  first  rank  of  its  studies;  an 
international  study,  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  your  country  partici- 
pate, is  in  progress.  Conclusions  as  to  the  best  means  of  developing 
labor  exchanges  of  public  utility  are  requested  of  our  sections  and  a 
complete  international  discussion  of  the  question  is  prepared  for  the 
general  assembly  of  our  association  at  Ghent  at  the  banning  of 
September,  191 3.* 

All  recognize  that  public  works  exercise  a  real  influence  on  un- 
employment. But  they  are  often  undertaken  at  haphazard  without 
consideration  for  the  state  of  the  labor  market.  Our  association  is 
working  at  a  plan  which  will  serve  the  general  welfare  through  the 
undertakings  which  too  often  contribute  by  their  disorder  to  pro- 
duce the  evil  which  they  are  designed  to  avoid. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  international  conmiittee  decided  to  intro- 
duce into  its  discussions  the  question  of  unemployment  insurance, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  arouses  the  passionate  interest  of 
workmen  in  western  Europe.  In  almost  all  the  sections  this  question 
has  been  the  object  of  ardent  debates  and  interesting  proposals,  which 
proves  how  the  matter  has  progressed  since  the  theoretical  debates 
at  the  Paris  G>nference  on  Unemployment,  when  the  association 
was  formed.  The  study  of  this  question,  at  first  limited  to  certain 
countries,  extends  little  by  little  to  all. 

One  after  another  the  Association  on  Unemployment  goes  deeply 

*  Now  pubh'shed.  For  copies  address  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary  American 
Section  on  Unemployment,  131  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 
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into  the  questions  which  belong  to  it.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
many  beginnings  due  to  its  action  or  to  that  of  its  national  sections, 
relating  especially  to  matters  which  the  bulletin  of  the  Association 
has  already  studied  in  a  careful  manner,  notably  insurance,  em- 
plo)rment  bureaus,  apprenticeship,  migration,  and  aid  to  the 
unemployed. 

As  to  questions  of  a  scientific  order,  they  are  the  object  of 
special  studies,  and  important  works  on  statistics  and  bibliography 
are  now  in  course  of  publication,  separately  or  in  cooperation  with 
various  scientific  institutions. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  POLICIES^ 


Leon  Bourgeois 

President,  Permanent  Committee  on  Social  Insurance;  President, 
International  Association  on  Unemployment 

[Translated  by  Charles  Richmond  Henderson] 


When  the  president  of  the  committee  on  congresses  and  lectures 
of  the  International  Exposition  of  Ghent,  my  eminent  colleague  at 
the  Hague  Congress,  Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel,  Minister  of  State,  did 
me  the  honor  of  asking  me  to  lecture  before  you,  I  at  once  recalled 
the  cordial  reception  which  your  city  two  years  ago  gave  to  the 
Association  on  Unemployment  and  its  president,  and  I  seized  with 
joy  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  your  city,  glorious  with  its  splendid 
exposition,  the  declaration  of  our  gratitude. 

The  reasons  which  Mr.  Van  den  Heuvel  was  good  enough  to  give 
touched  me  deeply.  "The  Congress  on  Unemployment",  he  wrote 
me,  "will  meet  in  Ghent  in  September.  Will  you  not  consent  to 
speak  of  the  grand  effort  which  it  is  making  to  prevent  this  terrible 
evil  and  provide  a  remedy?"  And  Mr.  Van  Heuvel  expressed  the 
generous  hope  that  our  meeting  this  evening  "would  contribute  to 
the  success  of  the  congress  and  the  cause  of  solidarity  which  it 
champions." 

There  were  many  good  reasons,  in  spite  of  the  precarious  con- 
dition of  my  health  and  of  my  sight,  for  me  to  accept  this  invitation ; 
and  once  the  decision  was  made,  the  thought,  perhaps  somewhat 
bold,  came  to  me  to  extend  the  scope  of  our  discussion  and  to  ex- 
amine with  you,  in  its  totality,  the  problem  of  international  organi- 
zation of  social  programs. 

As  last  year  at  Zurich,  at  the  time  of  our  first  "social  week",  so 
now  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  find  meeting  in  Ghent,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Congress  on  Unemployment,  the  representatives  of  two 
other  great  international  associations,  those  for  Labor  Legislation 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Universal  Exposition  at  Ghent,  September  6,  1913. 
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and  Social  Insurance.  Is  not  the  moment  favorable  to  attack  in  its 
whole  range  a  problem  so  vast  that  it  seems  ambitious  in  me  to 
propose  it,  but  which  nevertheless  imposes  itself  on  us  so  urgently 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  statesmen  who  are  careful  for  the 
future  of  our  modem  society  to  delay  its  methodical  and  profound 
examination? 

Necessity  of  an  International  Social  Policy 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  century  in  the  conditions  of  human  toil.  The  transformation 
of  the  globe  by  the  innumerable  scientific  discoveries  of  the  period, 
the  prodigious  activity  of  life,  the  accumulation  of  capital  which 
places  the  labor  market  at  a  pven  moment  in  the  hands  of  certain 
men,  the  increasing  sharpness  of  national  and  international  com- 
petition, the  incalculable  force  pven  to  each  of  the  economic  move- 
ments by  the  collective  organization  of  capital  as  well  as  of  labor — 
all  these  causes  have  in  all  countries  gradually  placed  social  questions 
in  the  foreground.  An  altogether  new  conception  of  the  relations 
of  individual  and  society  has  slowly  been  outlined,  of  which  it  is  now 
possible  to  show  the  influence  on  national  legislation  as  well  as  on 
that  universal  l^slation  which  international  treaties  are  unceasingly 
expanding. 

The  intense  scientific  and  economic  progress  which  we  admire  is 
far  from  having  diminished  hiunan  suffering.  In  the  appeal  which 
General  Secretary  Fuster  of  the  Association  on  Social  Insurance 
made  to  our  congress  some  days  ago,  he  clearly  noted  the  terrible 
consequences  of  modern  developnient.  "The  exaltation  of  certain 
forces",  he  said,  "has  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  weak".  He 
enumerated  the  increase  in  unemplo)rment,  the  inefficiency  of  employ- 
ment bureaus,  the  failure  to  adapt  one's  work  to  his  ability,  the 
resultant  waste  of  energy,  the  subjection  of  the  weak  to  rough  work, 
the  universal  excessive  duration  of  labor,  the  unwholesome  shop 
arrangements,  the  lack  of  preventive  devices  against  accidents  and 
industrial  poisons,  the  absence  of  protection  for  wage-earners  and 
their  families  after  sickness  and  accident,  the  distress  of  the  aged 
used  up  in  the  service  of  industry.  Hbw  many  dolorous  facts, 
which  only  twenty  years  ago  seemed  inevitable !  What  cruel  statis- 
tics of  a  misery  the  sight  of  which  chokes  us,  whose  memory  haunts 
all  whose  spirit  is  not  insensible  to  injustice,  whose  heart  is  moved 
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by  the  pain  of  others  1  How  can  we  avoid  resolving  to  combat 
energetically  with  the  aid  of  the  new  forces  which  science  has  placed 
at  man's  disposal,  and  to  conquer,  if  possible,  this  mass  of  evils,  to 
dissolve  these  "statistics  of  misery"  which  render  even  more  in- 
tolerable the  excessive  luxury,  the  deplorable  indolence  and  the 
insolent  insensibility  of  some  persons? 

There  could  not  be  a  revolution  in  the  economic  world  to  which 
there  did  not  correspond  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world.  A  new  manner  of  thinking  gradually  worked  itself  clear  from 
the  old  controversies.  The  close  interdependence  which  in  all  the 
acts  of  life  binds  men  to  their  kind  at  last  stood  out  boldly,  and  the 
inescapable  solidarity  of  facts  led  men  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
a  solidarity  of  obligations  and  rights,  without  which  no  human  society 
could  live  in  harmony  and  peace. 

To  think  thus,  gentlemen,  was  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
social  evils,  that  is  to  say,  of  evils  whose  causes  are  not  in  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  but  in  the  social  conditions  in  which  he  must  live,  and 
whose  effects  in  their  turn  do  not  stop  with  him,  but  affect  his  family, 
his  surroundings  and  even  society  as  a  whole ;  of  troubles  innumer- 
able which  bear  upon  the  existence  of  all  citizens,  for  which  none 
can  be  considered  personally  responsible  and  of  which  one  bears  his 
share  of  the  terrible  consequences,  while  the  entire  state  suffers  in 
the  suffering  of  each.  The  idea  grew  upon  men  to  remedy  social 
ezHls  by  social  effort,  that  is  by  a  collective  organization,  not  of 
relief,  but  of  insurance  and  provision  common  to  all,  since  all  run 
the  same  risks  and  each  might  sometime  be  a  victim  of  the  same 
evils. 

Public  and  private  relief  extended  their  resources  and  improved 
their  methods.  But  the  act  of  relief  no  longer  appeared  to  any  one 
sufficient.  To  relieve  is  to  wait  untfl  the  evil  has  befallen,  to  at- 
tempt to  repair  it.  To  relieve  is  to  wait  until  misery  has  come, 
to  give  alms  to  the  miserable.  But  alms  remains  at  best  a  meri- 
torious deed,  not  a  social  act. 

In  order  that  an  act  may  be  social,  two  conditions  are  essential : 

Morally,  it  must  have  a  certain  element  of  reciprocity;  it  must 
be  the  accomplishment  of  a  mutual  obligation,  the  acquittal  of  a 
charge  which  all  in  a  genuine  social  state  should  accept. 

Practically,  it  must  be  eflicacious.  It  must,  within  the  limits  of 
human  power,  either  save  or  make  reparation ;  it  must  foresee  the 
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avoidable  risk  and  avert  it,  or,  when  the  evil  is  fated  and  inevitable, 
it  must  have  ready  the  means  of  rendering  reparation  certain. 

The  social  act  is,  then,  necessarily  an  act  of  mutuality,  an  act  of 
forethought  and  insurance.  And  if  we  consider  not  merely  the  act 
of  each  of  us,  but  the  collective  action,  the  latter  will  take  on  a 
social  character  only  on  the  same  terms.  In  this  case  it  is  the  duty 
of  reciprocity  of  all  to  all  which  is  expressed  and  accomplished,  and 
it  is  the  evil  of  all  which  by  all  must  be  foreseen  or  repaired. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  solely  reasons  of  himianity,  morality  and 
right  which  render  necessary  this  social  policy. 

It  is  the  interest  of  society  as  well  as  its  strict  duty  to  foresee 
and  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  injury  of  each  of  its  members, 
not  only  because  that  member  is  a  himian  being  and  no  human  society 
has  a  right  to  refuse  to  one  of  its  constituents  the  succor  of  others, 
but  because  the  loss  of  the  energy  of  an  individual  is  a  diminution 
of  the  common  resource  of  the  entire  nation.  To  each  of  these 
units  which  succumbs  corresponds,  by  reason  of  economic  inter- 
dependence, a  weakening  of  the  forces  of  the  state. 

Thus  for  reasons  both  of  superior  morality  and  of  objective 
utiUty,  the  idea  of  an  organized  social  policy  took  possession  of 
men  and  tended  rapidly  to  realize  itself  in  facts. 

Everywhere  private  associations,  effects  of  the  social  spirit, 
multiplied. 

Then,  in  almost  all  countries,  a  new  type  of  legislation  began  to 
be  elaborated,  which  at  first  was  called  labor  legislation,  but  which 
soon  took  a  much  more  comprehensive,  just  and  true  name,  social 
legislation. 

Many  institutions  of  civil  law,  many  articles  of  the  old  codes 
which  seemed  inunutable,  have  been  transformed  by  the  new  spirit. 
Entirely  new  matters,  on  which  no  state  half  a  century  ago  would 
have  dreamed  of  legislating,  became  the  object  not  only  of  state 
laws  but  of  treaties  between  peoples,  of  international  laws. 

The  first  experiments  of  legislative  effort  soon  revealed  the  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  problem  and  the  necessity  of  a  more 
vigorous  method  of  solving  the  difficulties. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  by  partial  measures  that  we  can  hope  to  act 
efficaciously  against  social  evils.  The  strict  correlation  which  unites 
economic  phenomena  and  makes  the  development  of  good  or  evil 
at  every  point  of  production  and  exchange  depend  on  the  equili- 
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brium  which  can  be  established  in  the  totality  of  production,  com- 
pels us  to  consider  the.  evil  in  its  totality,  and  to  attack  it  at  every 
point  at  once  and  according  to  a  general  method,  if  we  are  to  attain 
our  purpose.  Fuster,  whom  I  like  to  quote  again,  has  justly  said 
that  the  labor  problem  is  nothing  other  "than  the  expression  of 
the  most  profound  and  universal  needs  of  human  beings  who  come 
into  the  world  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  manual  laborers 
who  are  rich  only  in  their  health".  And  we  say  in  our  turn :  The 
problem  set  before  us  is  nothing  less  than  the  problem  of  the  right 
to  life  of  all  hiunan  beings  in  a  society  which  pretends  to  be 
civilized.  It  is  the  establishment  of  a  rule  of  veritable  justice,  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  real  solidarity  among  all  the  members  of  the 
same  society;  it  is  the  determination — ^and  that  should  mean  the 
sanction — of  the  superior  principle  of  mutual  right  which  I  some 
years  ago  attempted  to  express  in  the  phrase  "the  quasi-social 
contract." 

The  sole  human  source  of  wealth  is  labor.  Capital  is  itself  only 
the  product  of  acciunulated  labor.  To  assure  the  workmen  by  a 
just  and  inevitable  return  of  wealth  against  the  risks  of  life  is  to  as- 
sure the  formation  of  capital ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  justice,  to  give  to  society  itself  the  only  solid  basis  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  To  defend,  to  protect,  to  sustain,  to  help  the 
worker  live,  is  to  defend,  protect,  sustain  capital  itself,  it  is  to  fortify 
and  make  the  state  increase,  and  it  is  also  to  make  humanity  increase. 

But  now  we  see  the  most  diverse  questions  crossing  and  entangled 
with  one  another;  it  is  impossible  to  touch  one  of  them  without 
producing  distant  reactions. 

Let  us  see,  in  a  brief  review,  in  what  order  the  problems  are  pre- 
sented to  our  minds  if  we  wish  to  establish  social  equilibriiun. 

It  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  assure  to  each  the  work  necessary 
to  his  life  and  to  the  life  of  his  family,  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  a  little  fund  which  will  deliver  him  from  slavery  and  anguish. 
And,  as  we  have  just  said,  in  providing  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  work,  necessary  to  the  workman  himself,  we  have  provided 
for  the  best  universal  production. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  assure  work  to  each.  It  is  necessary  that 
each  should  devote  himself  to  that  work  under  conditions  favorable 
to  his  health  and  safety.  He  should  be  able  to  develop  the  normal 
play  of  his  energies,  he  should  constantly  find  himself  amid  hygienic 
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conditions  favorable  to  the  performance  of  his  task.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  child  shall  not  labor  prematurely;  that  the  woman, 
who  will  give  us  the  worker  of  to-morrow,  shall  be  protected 
against  exhaustion  of  herself  and  of  the  race;  that  at  every  age 
and  under  all  circumstances  that  which  has  been  called  by  the 
brutal  and  significant  title  "the  hiunan  machine"  shall  be  maintained 
in  a  perfect  state ;  that  the  social  diseases,  like  tuberculosis,  which 
menace  the  future  of  the  race,  shall  be  relentlessly  fought  by  pre- 
ventive methods  in  their  deepest  causes,  malnutrition,  alcoholism, 
insanitary  dwellings,  the  promiscuity  of  hovels.  Here  again  it  is 
not  only  a  duty  of  humanity  toward  those  who  create  riches,  but 
is  it  not  also  the  necessary  condition  of  prosperity  and  power  for 
the  entire  state? 

Finally,  if  among  all  the  risks  which  threaten  the  worker,  some, 
though  avoidable  in  themselves,  fail  to  spare  him — ^all  hiunan 
foresight  being  necessarily  limited — if  a  work  accident,  involuntary 
unemployment,  a  social  disease  has  come  upon  him,  or  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  hour  of  inevitable  risks  has  sounded,  and  invalidity 
or  old  age  has  diminished  or  destroyed  his  capacity  for  work,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  temporarily  or  permanently  furnished 
the  aid  of  society.  It  is  necessary  that  he  find  this  aid  at  hand 
for  the  reestablishment  of  his  health  and  strength,  if  the  evil  can 
be  repaired.  It  is  also  necessary,  in  case  the  burden  is  too  great  for 
him,  to  provide  the  indispensable  compensation,  a  just  recompense 
for  that  which  he  himself  and  the  workmen  before  him  and  about 
him  have  rendered  to  society.  He  has  a  right  to  the  maintenance 
of  what  is  left  him  of  health  and  life,  to  a  pension  for  his  exist- 
ence in  peace  and  dignity. 

Such  is  the  circle  which  we  have  to  traverse.  Many  are  the  diffi- 
culties to  solve  if  we  intend  really  to  organize  mutual  provision  for 
so  many  risks,  and  also  to  organize  justice  and  solidarity  among  the 
members  of  the  nation. 

But  will  the  organization  of  a  social  program  be  effective  if  each 
nation  aims  to  establish  it  solely  by  itself  and  for  itself  ?  Will  it  not 
be  necessary  that  it  become  universal,  like  the  evils  which  it  seeks 
to  combat  and  which  know  no  frontiers? 

The  economic  phenomena,  whose  increasing  intensity  we  have 
just  recounted,  have  such  a  universal  character  that  none  of  them 
can  be  studied,  nor  their  consequences  for  good  or  for  evil  measured. 
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foreseen  and  calculated  as  a  source  of  risks  to  workmen,  if  one  ob- 
serves them  only  within  the  limits  of  a  single  country. 

Economic  solidarity,  which  to-day  makes  all  classes  in  a  nation 
closely  interdependent,  does  not  end  at  the  geographical  frontier 
of  a  treaty  of  peace — alas !  one  ought  often  rather  to  say  a  treaty  of 
war — arbitrarily  established  between  two  nations. 

Nor  does  it  stop  at  the  customs  barriers.  These  barriers  may 
retard  the  interactions  of  universal  exchange,  but  only  like  a  dam 
which  often  after  a  brief  period  of  resistance  serves  only  to  release 
the  power  of  accumulated  forces. 

Besides,  in  the  face  of  international  competition,  what  social 
reform  is  possible  in  a  state  if  the  citizens  calculate  only  the  effects 
of  such  a  reform  upon  the  internal  markets?  I  have  often  advo- 
cated in  our  French  lepslature  bills  for  the  protection  of  workmen 
— ^laws  regulating  hours  of  labor,  laws  on  industrial  hypene,  laws 
on  pensions,  etc.  How  many  times  have  I  heard  this  objection: 
"We  would  be  disposed  to  make  this  sacrifice ;  we  employers  would 
accept  the  limitation  of  hours  in  our  industry ;  we  would  accept  the 
financial  burden,  the  tax  which  would  go  with  such  reforms,  if,  in 
the  neighboring  countries,  the  same  reforms  were  accomplished. 
How  can  you  ask  us  to  accept  this  burden  if  it  will  raise  prices  so 
that  competition  with  our  rivals  outside  would  become  impossible? 
Get  other  countries  to  act  as  you  propose,  and  you  will  find  us 
ready  to  follow ;  if  not,  take  upon  yourself  the  responsibility  which 
is  yours.  Guardian  of  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  you  have 
not  the  right,  for  a  merely  humanitarian  purpose,  to  jeopardize  its 
economic  powers,  and  thereby  its  grandeur  and  its  existence." 

To  be  sure,  it  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  the  narrow  calculations 
of  egoism  which  dictate  such  replies;  but  no  one  can  deny  that 
there  is  some  truth  at  the  bottom  of  them. 

This  interdependence  of  good  and  ill,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  law 
of  economic  as  well  as  of  physical  life,  appears  each  day  more 
distinctly  in  the  degree  that  material  forces,  under  man's  control, 
shorten  time  and  abridge  space. 

We  have  internationalization  of  the  labor  market,  emigration  and 
immigration  from  nation  to  nation,  from  continent  to  continent, 
unceasingly  impoverishing  or  enriching  a  land,  increasing  or  re- 
stricting the  production  of  a  state  and  causing  variations  until  there 
is  economic  equilibrium  of  the  old  and  the  new  world. 
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We  have  internationalization  of  wages,  which  depend  necessarily 
on  the  cost  of  living  in  each  place  of  labor,  and  which  may  be  in 
one  place  a  starvation  wage,  in  another  place  a  sufficient  remunera- 
tion, according  as  the  laws  of  international  exchange  cause  the 
workers'  means  of  subsistence  to  vary  in  price. 

We  have  internationalization  of  the  conditions  of  profit.  Is  it 
necessary  to  recall  the  world  character  which  the  markets  of  all 
raw  materials,  metals,  coal,  wool,  cotton,  cereals,  have  assumed  and 
definitely  retain? 

We  have  internationalization  of  enterprises.  Capital  is  lent  and 
utilized  from  country  to  country  for  all  the  great  undertakings  of 
railways,,  mines,  ports,  canals,  for  the  equipment  of  new  countries. 

We  have  internationalization  of  credit.  What  more  striking 
proofs  of  universal  economic  and  financial  interdependence  could  be 
asked  than  the  exchanges  of  Paris,  London,  Berlin  and  New  York, 
where  each  day  the  securities  not  only  of  state  funds  but  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  undertakings  of  two  worlds  rise  or  fall 
in  response  to  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  universal  tide  of 
speculation? 

And  perhaps  still  more  than  these  we  have  internationalization  of  . 
all  the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  the  social  problem.  We 
have  fears  of  capital,  dreading  here  the  approach  of  war,  there 
some  crisis  or  some  internal  revolution.  A  labor  revolt  arrests  by 
a  sudden  strike  the  productivity  of  some  great  mine  or  transporta- 
tion industry,  and  all  the  exchanges  of  Europe  and  America  are 
disturbed.  Credit  is  restricted,  exchange  rises,  enterprises  are  re- 
tarded, sometimes  all  the  prosperity  of  a  distant  state  is  suddenly 
impeded  by  an  event  which  occurred,  it  may  be,  in  another 
hemisphere. 

Do  we  not  also  daily  witness  the  more  complete  organization 
of  international  associations,  on  one  hand  of  capitalists  and  finan- 
ciers, on  the  other  of  workmen?  It  is  the  entire  financial  power 
of  Europe  which  works  together  upon  the  question  of  credit  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  or  to  some  Balkan  state  after  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  and  it  is  in  the  deliberations  of  the  workers'  Interna- 
tional that  resolutions  are  passed  for  a  general  strike  in  all  western 
Europe  or  to  suspend  labor  on  the  first  of  May  throughout  the 
world. 

There  is  not  a  bark  which  rises  or  which  falls  in  one  of  the  small- 
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est  ports  of  France,  of  Belgium,  or  of  England,  whose  almost  im- 
perceptible movements  are  not  determined  by  the  colossal  lift  of  all 
the  tides  and  currents  which  are  the  breathing  of  the  ocean.  There 
is  not  a  petty  merchant  in  his  shop  comer,  there  is  not  a  workman 
in  his  place  of  toil,  whose  wage,  or  profit,  whose  gain  or  loss,  is 
not  incessantly  influenced  by  the  formidable  pulsation  of  the  uni- 
versal movement  of  international  trade. 

What,  under  these  conditions,  does  a  working  policy  against  the 
risks  of  labor,  against  the  various  ills  of  society,  amount  to,  if  one 
restricts  his  view  to  the  region  within  the  frontier,  when  all  parts 
of  the  frontier  are  overflowed  by  the  causes  of  good  or  evil?  A 
card  castle,  that  is  all !  We  can  succeed  only  by  opposing  to  these 
evils  an  international  method,  international  measures,  an  inter- 
national  understanding  and  organization. 

Growth  of  International  Social  Organizations 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  What  I  have 
laid  before  you  is  not  a  personal  conception  of  the  matter,  a  more  or 
less  ingenious  or  seductive  subjective  theory.  It  is  a  synthesis 
which  has  built  itself  up  on  the  basis  of  conscientious  analysis  of  the 
current  difficulties.  There  are  social  evils;  they  cannot  be  effica- 
ciously combatted  without  social  effort;  the  effort  of  poor  relief  is 
insufficient ;  the  only  genuine  social  effort  is  the  act  of  provision  and 
of  mutual  collective  insurance;  the  interdependence  of  various 
social  risks  is  so  absolute  that  social  provision  ought  to  be  organized 
at  once  against  the  totality  of  these  social  evils;  and  this  interde- 
pendence being  universal,  the  organization  of  social  policy  attains 
its  full  growth  only  when  it  becomes  itself  international  and 
universal. 

This  supreme  necessity  has  been  the  point  from  which  have 
successively  sprung  the  three  great  international  associa^tions  on 
Social  Insurance,  on  Labor  Legislation,  and  on  Unemployment.  It 
is  this  necessity  which,  after  a  first  meeting  at  Paris  with  my  emi- 
nent predecessor  in  the  presidency  of  the  Association  on  Social  Insur- 
ance, M.  Poincare,  brought  together  last  year  at  Zurich  and  this 
year  at  Ghent  the  central  committees  of  these  three  associations; 
it  is  this  which  has  decided  them,  while  maintaining  their  autonomy, 
their  principles  and  traditions,  to  coordinate  and  associate  their 
efforts  with  the  view  of  universal  and  methodical  action. 
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To  give  tlie  history  of  our  three  associations  would  be  to  review 
again  the  series  of  difficulties  which  has  just  been  outlined.  It  is  the 
experimental  method  alone,  apart  from  any  particular  doctrine, 
which  has  step  by  step  conducted  them  to  the  central  point,  the 
meeting  of  the  roads  where  we  find  ourselves  to-day. 

It  was  the  distress  of  the  man  deprived  of  his  wages  by  sickness 
or  by  an  accident  of  industry  for  which  he  was  not  at  all  responsible, 
which  first  attracted  attention.  The  CJerman  laws  of  1883-84  had 
at  a  stroke  given  a  very  complete  and  very  exact  primary  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  vigorous  controversy  soon  arose  over  the 
principles  of  the  new  legislation ;  the  responsibility  of  the  employer, 
the  trade  risk,  the  obligation  to  insure.  The  study  of  these  questions, 
undertaken  at  Paris  in  1889  by  the  first  Congress  on  Work 
Accidents,  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  permanent  international 
committee ;  since  1891  the  recognized  connection  between  social  risks 
of  all  kinds  has  enlarged  the  field  of  investigation.  Insurance 
against  prolonged  disease,  against  invalidity,  and  against  old  age, 
and  the  question  of  occupational  disease,  were  successively  studied, 
and  the  permanent  committee  took  its  present  title  of  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance. 

But  are  not  accident,  disease,  invalidity  and  poverty-stricken 
old  age  often  the  consequence  of  labor  performed  under  defective 
conditions  of  hygiene  and  safety,  for  a  wage  which  bears  no  equit- 
able relation  to  the  duration  and  intensity  of  effort?  Hence  the 
International  Conference  for  the  Protection  of  Labor,  assembled 
at  Berlin  in  1890,  became  the  point  of  departure  for  a  new  move- 
ment which  culminated  at  the  Paris  Congress  in  1900  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

Finally,  if  accident,  sickness  and  invalidity  are  frequent  risks 
of  the  workman,  there  is  one  which  menaces  him  every  day  and 
everywhere — namely,  the  loss  of  employment.  The  problem  of  un- 
emplo)rment,  a  vital  and  primary  problem  for  the  workman,  con- 
fronted us  with  all  the  more  sharpness  since,  in  the  increasing 
complexity  and  intensity  of  economic  life,  the  extreme  division  of 
labor  rendered  the  chances  of  securing  a  place  more  rare  and  re- 
stricted. Therefore,  in  1910,  after  the  international  conference  in 
Paris,  there  was  founded  the  International  Association  on 
Unemplo)rment. 

Th>*s  the  conditions,  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  moment,  gave 
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birth  to  our  three  associations;  the  study  of  facts,  leading  step  by 
step  from  final  eifects  to  primary  causes,  had  successively  caused 
to  loom  up  the  entire  series  of  social  risks  and  evils.  To  the 
totality  of  these  essential  needs  corresponded  henceforth  a  com- 
bination of  associations  of  provision  and  protection. 

In  the  same  way  the  facts  soon  led  our  associations  to  consider 
the  necessity  of  international  activity.  Whatever  the  problem,  com- 
plete and  definite  results  could  be  obtained  only  by  an  understand- 
ing among  nations. 

All  regulation  of  labor,  whether  it  touches  hours,  wages,  or  the 
prohibition  of  the  industrial  use  of  certain  products,  may  bring  into 
conflict  individual  and  national  interests. 

It  may  be  feared,  not  without  reason,  that  in  protecting  the 
workman  we  may  affect  production  itself,  and  we  may  run  into  the 
danger  of  rendering,  by  a  return  blow,  the  life  of  the  workingman 
more  painful  than  ever  by  impoverishing  the  country. 

Thus  the  proposals  tending  to  limit  the  work  day,  made  at  first  in 
various  countries,  were  combatted  everywhere  with  this  single 
manufacturers*  argument  of  international  competition.  The  Nor- 
wegian Manufacturers'  Society  declared  that  it  "would  willingly  in- 
troduce the  crew  of  eight  hours  in  certain  industries,  if  this  system 
was  applied  internationally" ;  the  German  manufacturers,  the  Swiss, 
the  Austrians  made  the  same  response. 

The  international  collaboration  of  governments  is  everywhere 
demanded  by  employers  as  the  sole  means  of  accomplishing  the 
work  which  reason  and  human  conscience  imperiously  demand. 

Consequently  from  its  foundation,  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  provided  in  its  statutes  for  the  calling  of  international 
congresses,  and,  in  1903,  the  Basel  special  commission  requested  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  to  convoke  an  international  conference  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  white  phosphorus  in  industry  and  to  suppress 
night  work  of  women ;  this  first  meeting  was  followed,  in  1906,  by 
the  diplomatic  conference  to  which  we  owe  the  Berne  conventions 
on  these  subjects. 

Since  that  time  the  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  has  un- 
hesitatingly followed  the  same  method.  It  has  held  three  important 
assemblies,  at  Lucerne  in  1908,  at  Lugano  in  1910,  and  at  Zurich  in 
1912;  and  it  is  in  execution  of  the  conclusions  of  these  congresses 
that  the  Swiss  government  has  proposed  to  the  other  states,  for 
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this  very  year,  the  calling  of  a  new  diplomatic  conference  which 
will  be  opened  at  Berne  in  a  few  days,  to  study  the  projects  of  two 
international  agreements,  one  extending  to  young  industrial  work- 
men the  prohibition  of  night  work  already  proclaimed  for  women, 
the  other  fixing  at  ten  hours  per  day  the  normal  duration  of  work 
for  girls  and  women  of  all  ages,  and  for  boys  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

Legislation  relating  to  industrial  accidents  has  offered  difficul- 
ties of  a  little  different  nature,  but  in  reality  of  the  same  order. 
All  national  legislation  relating  to  accidents  ought  practically  to 
r^^late  the  conditions  of  assimilation  of  foreign  workmen;  but  it 
will  never  do  this  equitably  and  usefully  without  reciprocity,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  agreements;  from  this  arose  the  bilateral 
treaties  on  labor,  which,  since  1894,  have  happily  multiplied. 

The  Permanent  Qjmmittee  on  Social  Insurance  has  made  the 
same  experience.  Obligatory  insurance,  with  the  triple  contribution 
of  employer,  workman,  and  the  state,  satisfies  the  idea  of  justice, 
but  lays  a  heavy  charge  on  public  and  private  budgets.  This 
burden  will,  however,  seem  light  if  it  weighs  equally  on  foreign 
competitors.  And,  in  a  general  way,  an  international  agreement 
appears  to  be  necessary,  when  it  is  desired  to  establish,  as  is  pro- 
posed on  many  sides,  an  equality  of  treatment  between  home  and 
foreign  workmen  in  the  matter  of  social  insurance. 

Finally,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  Association  on  Unem- 
ployment directly  encounters  international  problems  in  connection 
with  emigration  and  immigration.  New  countries  like  America 
and  Australia,  old  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  have  interests  now 
similar  and  now  contrary.  How  can  we  imagine  legislation  guaran- 
teeing the  interests  and  the  rights  of  workmen  in  each  of  these 
countries,  without  agreements  between  states,  without  international 
understandings? 

Thus,  throughout  their  entire  field,  our  great  associations  have 
found  the  same  necessity  of  international  action. 

At  the  same  time  they  were  obliged  to  recognize,  in  traversing 
this  infinite  field,  that  there  were  many  questions  which  interested 
them  equally,  but  from  different  points  of  view;  that  knowledge 
of  the  same  facts  was  often  useful  to  them  all ;  that  protection  and 
insurance  mingled  at  every  step ;  that  a  good  division  of  labor  would 
be  a  benefit  to  each  of  them,  avoiding  on  one  side  duplication  of 
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effort,  and  on  the  other  gaps  in  the  general  study  of  phenomena; 
that  while  expressly  maintaining  complete  autonomy,  it  was  possible 
to  have  a  common  understanding  in  their  march  toward  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  why  such  an  understanding 
is  indispensable. 

After  studies  of  principle,  each  of  our  associations  has  come  to 
practical  investigations,  to  precise  statistics. 

In  order  to  give  comparable  results,  it  is  necessary  that  these 
documents  should  be  established  on  the  same  plan,  taking  care  to 
use  the  same  methods,  with  views  of  the  entire  study  well  co- 
ordinated. General  statistics  of  population  may  be  a  precious 
source  of  information  for  all.  But  how  many  gaps  have  scientists 
still  to  regret?  Much  progress  may  yet  be  made  in  the  establishment 
of  statistics  of  morbidity  and  of  mortality,  which  are  necessary  to 
the  development  of  social  hygiene,  whether  from  the  point  of  view 
of  nomenclature  and  definition  of  diseases,  or  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  classification  of  cases  according  to  trades  and  social 
condition  of  the  sick  and  the  dead.  But  how  can  we  obtain  from 
states  the  desired  improvements,  if  our  great  societies  do  not  agree 
upon  the  modifications  necessary? 

We  have  to  do  not  merely  with  official  documents;  our  associa- 
tions themselves  pursue  investigations,  prepare  and  send  out  ques- 
tionnaires on  special  points  of  their  respective  studies.  There 
again  their  methods  must  be  comparable  and  their  results  useful 
to  all. 

Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  propaganda,  what  a  value 
our  common  understanding  will  have! 

We  have  already  agreed  on  one  essential  point.  You  have  all 
read  the  Appeal,  signed  by  our  three  executive  committees,  "to 
the  new  countries",  for  the  constitution  of  new  sections ;  we  appeal 
also  to  certain  states  of  old  Europe,  which  only  to-day  are  entering 
the  path  of  economic  progress,  and  to  those  powerful  republics  of 
South  America  whose  development  is  already  prodigious.  We  shall 
establish  there  groups  of  social  action  which  will  represent  our 
three  associations  simultaneously,  and  give,  from  the  first  day,  unity 
to  the  movement. 

Since  our  experience  has  proved  that  the  great  instrument  for 
realizing  the  social  program  is  the  international  instrument,  the 
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agreement  between  states,  and  since  to  our  two  deans  already  be- 
longs the  honor  for  having  prepared  the  solution  by  convention  of 
grave  questions  like  those  of  white  phosphorus  and  night  work 
of  women,  once  we  are  united  what  great  power  we  shall  be  able  to 
wield  in  behalf  of  many  other  urgent  reforms,  such  as  the  regu- 
lation of  child  labor,  limitation  of  hours  in  industry  and  commerce, 
the  eight-hour  shift  in  mines,  and  soon  also  the  painful  question 
of  homework  of  women  and  the  minimum  wage. 

Certainly  we  may  hope — and  I  speak  particularly  for  my  country 
— ^to  obtain  by  internal  legislation  a  large  part  of  these  reform^. 
But  they  will  not  be  completed  nor  accepted  without  reaction  un- 
less the  problems  are  internationalized ;  unless  we  are  able  to  regulate 
them  by  agreements  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  two  worlds. 
How  vast  the  force  our  great^  associations  will  have  if  they  unite 
to  defend  with  one  spirit,  with  one  voice,  all  these  great  causes, 
in  conjunction  with  those  states  which  have  already  inscribed  upon 
the  rolls  of  the  associations  eminent  representatives  of  their  schools 
of  learning,  members  of  the  legislatures,  chiefs  of  their  great  public 
administrations  I 

Our  associations  have  affirmed  from  their  foundation  their  inter- 
national character,  and  yet  no  government  has  taken  umbrage  at  the 
moral  authority  which  they  have  acquired  in  the  world.  The  work 
which,  I  hope,  they  will  develop  in  comnion  will  have  the  same  char- 
acter of  scrupulous  scientific  rigor  and  entire  political  neutrality. 

^Scarcely  fifteen  days  after  this  address,  the  diplomatic  meeting  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made  was  opened  at  Berne,  and  international  conventions 
were  prepared,  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons 
in  industry  and  to  restriction  to  ten  of  work  hours  for  women  and  young 
persons.  The  following  telegram  was  sent  by  Mr.  L^n  Bourgeois  to  the 
French  delegates,  Messrs.  Alexattdre  Millerand  and  Arthur  Fontaine: 
"I  will  be  grateful  to  you  for  expressing  in  the  name  of  our  two  associations, 
Insurance  and  Unemployment,  closely  united  at  Zurich  and  Ghent  to  Labor 
Legislation,  our  wishes  for  success,  works  of  conference,  and  progress  of 
international  organization  of  social  program.^L^on  Bourgeois."  Mr  Alex- 
andre Millerand  notified  the  conference  of  the  telegram  and  the  President, 
Mr.  Schulthess,  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  conference, 
sent  the  following  response:  "The  international  conference  at  Berne  sends 
you  its  best  thanks  for  the  generous  thought  of  which  you  are  the  inter- 
preter, entertained  by  the  Associations  on  Insurance,  Unemployment,  and  Labor 
Legislation,  and  for  the  desires  we  share  tending  to  the  development  of  a 
social  program.^The  President,  Schulthess,  Federal  Councillor." 
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The  history  of  their  development  will  continue  to  be  that  of  the 
development  of  the  international  spirit  in  social  questions,  and  I 
mean  by  that  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and  of  concord  between  the 
classes  in  each  state,  between  the  states  of  the  world. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  long  disquisition  which  has  just  been  made  may  be  summed 
up  in  these  precise  terms:  To  the  universality  of  social  risks,  it 
is  necessary  to  oppose  the  universality  of  a  social  program  and  of 
social  assistance ;  and  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  oppose  this  universal 
program  against  each  of  the  successive  risks  now  enumerated,  to 
organize  prevention  of  avoidable  diseases,  against  accidents,  against 
invalidity,  against  the  destitution  of  old  age,  against  the  degrada- 
tion of  children  through  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  but  uni- 
versal social  provision  ought  to  confront  the  universal  social  risk 
which  arises  from  the  acciunulation  of  these  partial  risks,  which 
affects  not  only  the  individual  but  all  society;  for  every  avoidable 
and  therefore  unjust  loss  of  health,  of  well-being  or  of  life  of  any 
of  its  members  constitutes  a  material  and  moral  impoverishment  of 
all  men,  a  cause  of  disturbance  of  mind,  of  revolt  of  conscience,  a 
menace  to  the  social  bond,  a  danger  to  order,  to  equilibrium,  to  peace. 

It  is  our  task  to  create  by  the  cooperation  of  men  of  good  will 
of  all  languages,  of  all  countries,  of  all  beliefs,  of  all  races,  the 
net  work  of  protection  and  insurance  which  will  prevent  the  birth 
and  growth  of  social  troubles.  To  that  task  we  have  consecrated 
ourselves,  and  perhaps  this  date  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  date 
of  the  meeting  at  which  our  three  great  associations,  which  really 
combine  the  social  efforts  of  the  world,  publicly  resolved  to  co- 
ordinate their  methods  and  their  efforts,  affirmed  their  purpose  to 
act  henceforth  in  common,  and  signed  against  the  universal  enemy 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which  no  civilized  man  will 
ever  denounce. 

Are  we  dreaming?  There  are  enough  examples  of  international 
institutions,  whose  existence  is  assured,  whose  utility  is  recognized 
by  all,  living  by  virtue  of  the  understanding  and  the  contributions 
of  associated  states,  and  rendering  to  each  of  them,  by  the  world- 
wide extent  of  their  activity,  service  worth  a  hundred  times  the 
sacrifices  required.    People  have  feared  the  opposition  of  interests 
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and  national  pride ;  these  have  given  way  before  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  reciprocity. 

Is  there  need  of  enumerating  these  examples?  There  is  the 
International  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  which  promotes  the 
unification  which  is  indispensable  to  the  prepress  of  science  and  of 
the  technical  arts. 

There  is  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which,  without  regard  to 
frontiers,  forms  all  the  contracting  countries  into  one  territory  for 
the  reciprocal  exchange  of  correspondence,  thus  securing  uniformity 
of  rates  and  liberty  of  transit. 

There  is  the  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property, 
which  guarantees  to  all  the  citizens  of  each  contracting  state  the 
advantages  in  all  the  other  states  of  the  union  which  the  laws  accord 
or  may  in  future  accord  to  their  own  citizens. 

There  are  also  the  Bureau  of  Telegraphs,  the  bureau  for  the  re- 
pression of  "white  slavery,"  the  international  health  office,  etc. 
And  we  have  not  even  referred  to  the  numberless  international  asso- 
ciations which  to-day  prepare,  as  we  do,  in  their  open  discussions, 
the  studies  out  of  which  will  soon  issue  new  agreements,  new  inter- 
national laws. 

It  is  a  new  world  which  we  feel  to  be  in  formation,  and  these  are 
the  organs  of  the  new  humanity  which  stage  by  stage  come  into 
being. 

With  the  correlation  of  the  activities  of  these  three  associations 
a  glowing  hearth  has  been  created  in  the  world  with  the  help  of  good 
men  of  all  nations,  not  only  philosophers,  economists,  or  jurists, 
but  men  of  action,  business  men,  merchants,  chiefs  of  public  admin- 
istration, statesmen  of  various  countries. 

This  hearth  is  created  to  diffuse  in  the  world  the  light  of  con- 
science and  the  warmth  of  the  human  heart.  It  means  that  we 
are  engaging  in  a  struggle  against  all  social  evils.  We  organize  a 
program  to  preserve  aU  men  from  these  evils,  in  all  lands,  from 
birth  to  death.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  ours  is  a  policy  of  social 
security,  since  its  purpose  is  the  conservation  of  htmian  energies. 
It  is  in  fact  a  conservative  and  not  a  revolutionary  policy,  a  rational 
and  not  a  passionate  policy,  a  protective  and  not  a  destructive  policy. 
We  add,  finally,  and  this  will  suffice  to  justify  it  in  our  eyes,  that  it 
is  a  policy  of  the  highest  morality  which  it  is  possible  to  profess 
and  put  in  action.    Is  it  not  adapted  to  rally  at  the  same  time  the 
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gentiine  men  of  business,  those  who  produce  rather  than  speculate, 
and  the  genuine  workmen,  who  seek,  not  the  satisfaction  of  a 
personal  an^bition,  but  security  and  justice  for  all?  It  liberates 
labor  and  creates  riches.    It  satisfies  reason  and  frees  the  conscience. 

The  edifice  which  we  construct  is  that  of  himian  solidarity.  It  is 
a  work  of  tradition,  for  it  integrates  all  our  heritage  from  former 
progress,  and  it  is  a  work  of  creation.  It  is,  following  an  expres- 
sion of  the  philosopher,  a  work  of  "creative  evolution",  for  it  is  the 
achievement  of  a  superior  state  of  humanity.  All  coordination  of 
elements  of  an  organism,  suitable  to  develop  itself  by  the  force  of 
its  interior  vital  momentum,  with  a  consciousness  of  its  development, 
is  like  the  creation  of  a  new  being. 

To  all  those  who  love  their  kind,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are 
animated  by  a  religious  faith  or  guided  by  a  philosophic  conviction, 
such  a  work  may  be  equally  precious.  Let  us  unite  all  our  thoughts, 
all  our  convictions,  all  the  force  of  our  souls  to  sow  the  seed  which 
shall  not  perish. 

I  recall  the  words  with  which  our  scholar  Pasteur  closed  his  dis- 
course at  the  dedication  of  the  celebrated  institute  which  bears  his 
name: 

"Two  contradictory  laws  seem  to-day  to  be  in  conflict :  one,  the 
law  of  blood  and  death,  which  invents  each  day  new  means  of 
combat,  and  compels  peoples  always  to  be  ready  for  the  field  of 
battle ;  the  other,  the  law  of  peace,  of  labor,  of  health,  which  thinks 
only  of  delivering  men  from  the  plagues  which  besiege  them.  The 
one  seeks  only  violent  conflicts,  the  other  the  solace  of  hiunanity. 
The  one  would  sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands  of  beings  to  the 
ambition  of  one;  the  other  places  one  human  life  above  all 
victories." 

And  at  the  close  of  his  life  four  years  later,  in  1892,  Pasteur 
concluded  with  this  word  of  hope,  which  you  will  applaud  as  did 
the  national  delegates  who  had  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
to  salute  him:  "You  bring  to  me",  he  said,  "the  most  profound 
joy  that  a  man  can  experience  who  believes  invincibly  that  science 
and  peace  will  triumph  over  ignorance  and  war,  that  the  peoples  will 
come  to  an  understanding,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build  up,  and  that 
the  future  will  belong  to  those  who  have  done  most  for  suffering 
humanity." 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 
Organization  to  Combat  Unemployment 


"Its  sessions  marked  a  new  attitude  in  America  toward  the 
unemployment  problem",  said  a  well  known  editor  in  reporting 
our  First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment.  "The  deep 
interest  with  which  the  proceedings  were  followed,  and  the  sense 
of  responsibility  manifest  in  the  discussions  and  the  resolutions, 
all  bear  evidence  that  an  acute  situation  exists  and  that  it  is 
national  in  scope." 

Whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  unusual  amount  of  unem- 
l^oyment  during  the  past  winter,  this  much  is  certain :  Thousands 
of  people  now  realize  as  they  never  realized  before  that  there 
is  in  this  country  during  every  year,  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  wasteful,  demoralizing  irregularity  of 
employment.  It  was  the  condition  behind  and  responsible  for  this 
growing  realization  that  brought  together  in  New  York  city 
at  the  end  of  February  representatives  from  fifty-nine  cities  and 
twenty-five  states,  having  vital  concern  in  the  out-of-work 
problem. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  days'  discussion,  despite  the  gjeat 
diversity  Of  view-points  represented,  five  main  points  of  agree- 
ment became  clearly  defined.  These  were :  ( i )  the  necessity  f  of 
accurate  labor  market  statistics;  (2)  the  necessity  for  a  wide- 
spread system  of  efficient  labor  exchanges;  (3)  the  necessity  for 
regularizing  business;  (4)  the  necessity  for  industrial  training 
and  vocational  guidance;  and  (5)  the  necessity  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  At  the  close  of  the  conference,  following  the 
adoption  of  resolutions  expressing  the  conclusions  of  the  dele- 
gates, active  steps  were  taken  to  put  the  resolutions  into  effect. 
In  New  York  state,  on  March  6,  Governor  Glynn  sent  to  the 
legislature  a  special  message  urging  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  state  system  of  employment  bureaus.  The  administration's 
bill  was  introduced  on  March  11,  and  passed  on  the  closing  even- 
ing of  the  session,  March  28,  after  a  vigorous  campaign.  On- 
March  21  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  city  sent  a  special  mes- 
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sage  to  the  board  of  aldermen  urging  the  creation  of  a  municipal 
employment  bureau,  and  the  ordinance  was  adopted  on  April  28. 

Meanwhile  work  was  continued  on  proposals  to  carry  out  sec- 
tions of  the  resolutions  recommending  that  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  in  affiliation  with  the  Ameri- 
can Section  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment, 
initiate  and  promote  public  action  for  the  establishment  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor  of  a  bureau  with  power  to  establish 
employment  exchanges  throughout  the  country  to  supplement  the 
work  being  done  by  state  and  municipal  bureaus,  to  act  as  a  clear- 
ing house  of  information  and  promote  the  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  country.  A  bill  for  this  purpose  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Washington,  and  is  printed,  following  the  New  York 
city  and  New  York  state  measures  just  mentioned,  on  page  397. 

It  is  recognized  that  after  these  first  practical  steps  have 
been  taken  careful  investigation  must  be  made  into  conditions 
of  employment,  as  outlined  in  the  remaining  resolutions.  A 
special  fund  for  this  purpose  is  being  raised  and  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary investigation  is  accomplished. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  Review 
will  be  found  helpful  to  all  who  may  wish  to  cooperate  with  these 
Associations  in  the  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  by-laws  adopted 
in  191 2 :  To  coordinate  the  efforts  made  in  America,  to^  combat 
unemployment  and  its  consequences,  to  organise  studies,  to  give 
information  to  the  public,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  shaping 
improved  legislation  and  administration. 

A  Problem  of  Industry 

That  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  a  serious  one  can  no 
longer  be  doubted.  "We  cannot  find  work !"  is  the  cry  of  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  men,  who,  especially  in  mid-winter,  beside 
the  relief  societies  in  our  great  cities.  "We  cannot  find  enough 
help!"  is  the  complaint  of  manufacturers  and  farmers  at  some 
seasons  or  in  some  years. 

Even  in  prosperous  times,  we  have  had  mills  closing  down  in 
Pittsburgh  and  advertising  that  workers  could  not  be  found.  At 
the  same  time  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  men  were  tramping 
from  shop  to  shop  that  had  no  use  for  them,  generally  ignorant 
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of  the  needs  of  Pittsburgh  and  unable,  in  any  event,  to  pay  the 
railroad  fare  that  would  take  them  to  jobs  that  wanted  them — 
the  jobs  they  sought  in  vain. 

The  labor  market  is  unorganized,  resulting  in  confusion,  waste 
and  loss  to  employers  and  employees.  It  means  suffering  to  in- 
dividual workers  and  their  families,  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  living,  impaired  vitality  and  effilciency,  and  a  tendency  for 
the  unemployed  to  become  imemployable,  dependent,  degraded. 
In  fact,  the  demoralizing  effect  of  unemployment  upon  the  indivi- 
dual is  matched  only  by  its  wastefulness  to  society. 

"This  question  of  unemployment  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
great  commercial  development  of  our  age,"  said  Mr.  Straus  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  "It  is  the  reverse  side  of  the 
shield  of  prosperity,  if  you  please.  What  the  remedy  should  be 
is  the  great  problem  of  our  civilization." 

A  Few  Figures 
After  investigation  in  New  York  city  during  the  winter  of 
1913-1914,  the  superintendent  of  the  employment  bureau  of  an 
old  and  conservative  organization — ^the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor — estimated  on  February  2,  191 4, 
that  "on  any  given  day  this  winter  there  are  at  least  325,000 
men  imemployed  in  this  city."  This  estimate  has  been  questioned, 
but  not  authoritatively  disproven.  At  the  same  time  relief 
agencies  in  many  other  cities  were  swamped.  ^  Municipal  lodging 
houses  were  turning  away  many  genuine  seekers  after  work- — 
to  sleep  on  bare  boards  at  the  docks,  in  warehouses,  even  in 
morgues. 

But  while  relief  agencies  struggle  with  their  problems  of 
emergency  relief,  we  do  not  forget  that  serious  irregularity  of 
employment  is  not  temporary  in  America.  It  is  continually  one 
of  our  most  wasteful  industrial  evils. 

The  United  States  Census  for  1900  showed  that 
6,468,964  working  people,  or  nearly  25  per  cent  of  all  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations,  had  been  unemployed  some 
time  during  the  year.  Of  these 
3,177,753  lost  from  one  to  three  months  each,  representing 
on  the  basis  of  $10  a  week  a  loss  in  wages  of  approxi- 
mately $200^000,000; 
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2,554,925  lost  from  four  to  six  months'  work  each,  representing 
a  wage  loss  of  approximately  $500,000,000;  and 

736,286  lost  from  seven  to  twelve  months'  work  each,  repre- 
senting a  wage  loss  of  approximately  $300,000,000. 

Thus  approximately  $1,000,000,000  was  lost  in  wages  in  the 
year. 

On  this  subject  the  Census  statistics  are  very  unsatisfactory, 
but  they*  are  the  figures  gathered  and  published  at  great  expense 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Similar  data  were  collected 
by  the  government  in  1910,  but  they  are  still  unpublished. 

In  1901  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  investigated  24,402 
working  class  families  in  33  states,  and  found  that  12,154  heads 
of  families  had  been  unemployed  for  an  average  period  of  9.43 
weeks  during  the  year.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor  collected  reports  each  month  during  the  ten  years  1901- 
191 1  from  organized  workmen  averaging  in  number  99,069  each 
month,  and  found  that  the  average  number  unemployed  each 
month  was  14,146,  or  1 8.1  per  cent. 

The  federal  Census  of  Manufactures,  for  1905,  gives  the 
"average  number  of  wage-earners  each  month,  and  the  greatest 
and  least  number  employed  at  any  one  time."  At  one  time 
7,017,138  were  employed,  while  at  another  time  there  were  only 
4,599,091,  leaving  a  difference  of  2,418,047.  That  is  to  say, 
nearly  two  and  a  half  million  workers  were  either  unemployed 
or  compelled  to  seek  a  new  employer  during  the  year.  These 
figures  were  drawn  from  the  manufacturers'  own  records. 

Remedies  Suggested 

"What  should  be  done  when  thousands  of  skilled  workers  in  a 
trade  are  furnished  employment  during  only  twenty-eight  weeks 
out  of  fifty-two?" — as  was  the  case  in  a  New  York  trade  recently 
investigated.  "What  shall  we  say  of  a  factory  that  hires  and 
discharges  a  thousand  men  in  one  year  in  order  to  keep  up  a 
steady  force  of  three  hundred?"  These  are  pertinent  questions 
now  being  asked  by  discerning  men. 

In  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare,  we  have  penalized 
workers  for  working  over-time.  The  question  has  been  raised : 
"Shall  we  penalize  employers  for  working  under-time?" 
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The  problem  is  so  vast,  the  rights  of  individuals  affected  so 
fundamental,  that  the  proper  organization  of  the  labor  market  is 
not  to  be  lightly  tmdertaken.  But  American  society  cannot  afford 
indefinitely  to  postpone  serious  consideration  of  this  problem. 
This  ccmiplex  question  of  the  jobless  man  and  the  manless  job 
is  already  one  of  the  most  important  and  exasperating  social 
questions.  Irregularity  of  employment  is  a  problem  of  industry ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Louis  Brandeis  has  said,  "the  worst  and 
most  extended  of  industrial  evils." 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  labor  market  is  largely 
the  responsibility  of  the  employers  of  labor,  who,  if  not  directly 
penalized  as  already  suggested,  should  perhaps  be  offered  some 
additional  inducement  properly  to  r^fularize  business. 

Fortunately,  a  few  progressive  employers  have  already  recog- 
nized this  responsibility  and  in  their  own  factories  have  so  regu- 
larized their  business  throughout  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  as 
to  do  away  with  former  "seasonal  fluctuations"  in  their  own  labor 
force.  One  of  several  plants  in  a  highly  seasonal  industry,  which 
used  to  run  feverishly  and  consequently  inefficiently  for  a  few 
months  each  year,  with  long  slack  periods  between,  has  for  the 
past  six  years  so  regularized  its  business  that  work  on  a  season's 
new  goods  is  begun  twenty-four  months  in  advance,  thus  insuring 
continuous  and  efficient  work  the  year  around.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  accomplishment  possible  in  this  direction  we  have  only  a  be- 
ginning. And  complementary  to  this  first  step  is,  of  course,  the 
problem  of  industrial  training  which  is  now  receiving  wide 
attention  and  is  the  frequent  subject  of  legislation. 

The  second  step  toward  the  organization  of  the  labor  market  is 
die  strict  supervision  of  private  offices  and  the  establishment 
of  free  employment  bureaus  all  knit,  together  into  an  efficient 
system  of  labor  exchanges.  Of  this  step,  too,  we  have  had  merely 
the  halting  beginnings.  To  be  sure,  nineteen  states  and  fifteen 
municipalities  have  already  provided  for  public  employment 
bureaus.  But  only  a  few  of  these  have  yet  been  established  on  a 
basis  that  can  be  regarded  as  really  efficient 

For  the  few  public  employment  bureaus  within  any  one  state 
the  struggle  for  effective  management  has  been  crippled,  partly 
at  least  by  insufficient  appropriations.  Cooperation  between  the 
bureaus  of  different  states  is  difficult.     Many  of  their  prob- 
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lems  are  national  in  character.  It  is  apparent  that  carefully 
worked  out  legislation,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  experience  in  this 
and  older  countries,  will  be  required  to  make  a  satisfactory  begin- 
ning in  this  important  field. 

There  are  jobs  without  men  and  men  without  jobs.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  second  step  to  bring  together  the  jobless  men  and 
the  manless  jobs. 

The  third  step  in  dealing  with  this  problem  must  depend  in  a 
large  degree  upon  the  ultimate  success  of  the  first  and  second. 
When  employers  have  done  their  utmost  to  smooth  out  the  curve 
of  employment,  when  workers  have  been  trained  to  the  demands 
of  industry,  and  when  efficient  labor  exchanges  record  and  an- 
nounce and  direct  throughout  the  nation  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  of  employable  labor,  there  will  still  remain  for  the  statesmen 
of  our  land  the  task  of  developing  a  just  and  economical  system  of 
insurance  for  those  who,  though  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  yet 
unable  to  find  it. 

Meanwhile  encouragement  is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  com- 
plex forces  involved  in  the  migrations  of  peoples,  in  the  diffi- 
culties of  transportation  over  wide  areas,  in  the  demands  for 
industrial  training,  in  the  selection  of  occupations,  into  the  extent 
of  seasonal  industries,  and  into  the  perplexing  problem  of  casual 
labor. 

American  and  European  Organization 

Gigantic  and  complicated  as  the  problem  is,  however,  one  of  the 
encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  that  the  nation-wide,  and 
even  international,  movement  against  unemployment  is  already 
launched.  At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  in  191 1  one  half-day  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  "The  Unemployment  Problem  in  America." 
At  the  close  of  the  session  the  president  was  authorized  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  represent  the  organization  in  its  relations  with  the 
International  Association  on  Unemployment  which  had  been  or- 
ganized in  Paris  in  1910.*     President  Henry  R.  Seager  then 

*  Delegates  from  die  American  Association  for  Labor  Leg^slatioa  at  the 
Paris  conference  in  1910  were :  Henry  W.  Famam,  Giarles  P.  Ncill,  Edward 
T.  Dcvine,  Lee  K  Frankel,  John  B,  Andrews,  Irene  Osgood  Andrews, 
William  Leiserson,  and  Helen  L.  Sumner. 
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appointed  the  following  committee:  Charles  R.  Henderson 
(Chairman),  Jane  Addams,  William  Hard,  William  Leiserson, 
and  John  B.  Andrews  (Secretary). 

Immediate  contact  between  this  committee  and  the  International 
Association  on  Unemplo)mient  was  established  through  a  request 
for  information  which  led  the  committee  to  send  an  inquiry  to  the 
mayors  of  the  principal  cities  and  to  the  presidents  of  many  of  the 
important  railways  in  the  United  States  to  ascertain  "the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  any  efforts  made  by  them  so  to  adjust  their 
contracts  and  their  works  of  repair  or  of  construction  as  to 
avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  the  general  discharge  of  employees  in 
slack  seasons  and  in  times  of  industrial  depression/'  The  infor- 
mation thus  secured  was  published  by  the  international  organi- 
zation with  the  proceedings  of  its  international  conference  at 
Zurich  in  September,  1912.  At  that  conference  the  co^imittee 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Lee  K.  Frankel,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Andrews,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Verrill. 

Growing  out  of  that  "social  week"  at  Zurich  where  interna- 
tional conferences  were  held  by  the  three  great  international 
associations  on  unemployment,  social  insurance,  and  labor  legis- 
lation, a  plan  for  close  cooperation  to  avoid  wasteful  and  an- 
noying duplication  of  effort  in  all  nations  was  developed.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Association  on  Unem- 
ployment submitted  to  the  American  committee  by-laws  which, 
when  adopted  in  December,  191 2,  formed  the  American  Section 
of  the  International  Association  on  Unemplojonent  in  close  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  The 
purpose,  as  expressed  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Association  on 
Unemployment,  is 

(a)  To  assist  the  International  Association  in  the  acconq>lishnient  of  its 
task  (Section  i,  ss.  3  and  4,  of  the  Statutes  of  the  International 
Association) : 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  coordinate  all  the  efforts  made 
in  different  countries  to  combat  unemployment 

Among  the  methods  the  Association  proposes  tb  adopt  in  onkr  to 
realize  its  object  the  following  nny  be  specially  noticed; 

(a)  Th^   organization    of    a    permanent   international    office    to 
;  centralize,  classify  and  hold  at  the  disposition  of  those  interested, 

the  documents  relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  struggle  tigafinst 
unemployment  in  different  countries. 
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(b)  The  organization  of  periodical  international  meetings,  either 
public  or  private. 

(c)  The  organization  of  special  studies  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  unen^loyment  and  the  answering  of  inquiries  on  these 
matters. 

(d)  The  publication  of  essays  and  a  journal  on  unemployment 

(e)  Negotiations  with  private  institutions,  or  the  public  authori- 
ties of  each  country,  with  the  object  of  advancing  legislation  on 
unemployment,  and  obtaining  comparable  statistics  or  informa- 
tion and  possibly  agreements  or  treaties  concerning  the  question 
of  unemplojrment 

(b)  To  coordinate  the  efforts  made  in  America  to  combat  unemployment 
and  iu  consequences,  to  organize  studies,  to  give  information  to  the 
public,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  shaping  improved  legislation  and 
administration,  and  practical  action  in  time^  of  urgent  need. 

Chicago  Commission 

It  was  through  the  activity  of  the  chairman  of  the  ccnnmittcc 
that  Mr.  Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  ^pointed 
the  Chicago  Unemployment  Commission,  with  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Crane,  Chairman,  and  Prof.  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Secretary. 
The  Chicago  commission  divided  its  members  into  seven  com- 
mittees each  charged  with  a  study  of  some  important  aspect  of 
the  question: 

(i)  The  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment,  especially  in  Chicago; 
(2)  Methods  of  securing  employment,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  workings 
of  the  state  free  en^Ioyment  bureaus,  the  private  bureaus,  and  the  methods 
of  employers;  (j)  Extent  and  effects  of  migration  between  Europe  and 
America  in  relation  to  unemployment;  (4)  The  adjustment,  or  ''dovetailing," 
of  emplo3rment;  (5)  The  methods  of  relief  to  the  destitute  unemployed; 
(6)  The  lafws  relating  to  vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  and  methods  of  better* 
ment  required;  (7)  The  relation  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  to 
unemployment. 

After  a  careful  study  by  the  second  committee,  the  commission 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

I.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  labor  exchange  so  organized  as 
to  assure:  (a;)  adequate  funds  to  make  it  efficient  in  the  highest  possible 
degree;  (b)  a  mode  of  appointment  of  the  salaried  directors  which  will 
protect  it  against  becoming  the  spoils  of  political  factions  and  parties;  and 
(c)  a  board  or  council  of  responsible  citizens,  representing  empk>yers, 
employees  and  the  general  public,  to  direct  the  general  policy  and  watch 
over  the  efficiency  of  the  administration,  this  board  or  counol  having  the 
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{>ewer  to  employ  and  discharge  aU  emptoyees  subject  to  proper  ifegulaiiond 
of  the  civil  servioe  commission. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  governor  and  legislature  be  requested  at  thtf 
next  session  of  the  legislature  to  amend  the  ^present  law  reladng  to  free  state 
esfaployment  bureaus  so  as  to  secure  a  central  state  labor  exchange,  based  on 
the  principles  just  stated. 

American  Section 

Meanwhile  the  secretary  of  the  American  Section  drafted  aft 
immediate  program  of  action,  prepared  (in  cooperatic«i  with  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics)  an  American  bibliography  on  unemployment  to  be 
included  in  the  international  bibliography  on  this  subject  to  be 
published  in  English,  French  and  German,  under  the  direction  of 
the  international  organization  by  the  municipal  library  of  Buda- 
pest, Hungary,  analyzed  existing  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
prepared  statistics  of  public  employment  bureaus,  distributed 
information,  collected  and  forwarded  the  dues  of  American  mem- 
bers, and  secured  through  special  contributions  a  fund  to  inaugu- 
rate a  preliminary  survey. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  December,  191 3,  the  following  execu- 
tive committee  was  elected.  Charles  R.  Crane,  Henry  S.  Den- 
nison,  Charles  P.  Neill,  John  Mitchell,  Charles  R.  Henderson, 
and,  ex  officio,  Adolph  Lewisohn  (Treasurer),  and  John  B. 
Andrews  (Secretary). 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment,  in  New 
Yortc  city,  February  27-28,  191 4,  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
focusing  national  attention  upon  this  problem.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  proceedings  of  that  conference,  herewith  presented,  together 
with  the  select  critical  bibliography  on  unemployment  and  much 
other  valuaUe  data,  will  prove  of  assistance  to  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Americans  now  interested  in  this  important  question. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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The  Unemployed 

I.  THE  EMPLOYABLE 

1.  Those  who  have  lately  been  in  definite 
situations  of  presumed  permanency;  ^^gt  fac- 
tory and  clerical  workers. 

2.  Those  who  normally^  in  their  own  trades, 
shift  from  job  to  job,  and  from  one  employer  to 
another ;  e.  g.,  workers  in  the  building  trades. 

3.  Those  who  normally  earn  a  bare  sub- 
sistence by  casual  jobs;  ^.  g,  dock  workers, 
** lumber  jacks." 

IL  THE  UNEMPLOYABLE 

4.  Those  who  have  been  ousted,  or  have 
wilfully  withdrawn  themselves,  from  the  ranks 
of  the  workers;  ^.  gf  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the 
criminal. 


For  the  employable  the  need  is  construc- 
tive work— regularized  business,  efficient  labcM- 
exchanges,  and  adequate  unemplosrment  in- 
surance. The  care  of  the  unemployable  is  the 
task  of  the  relief  agency,  the  hospital  and  the 
reformatory 
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John  Puuoy  Mitchel 
Mayor,  New  York  City 


It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  extend  to 
you,  as  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  welccmie  of  New  York,  to  come 
here  to  hold  this  conference  on  *this  important  subject  of 
unemployment. 

My  understanding  is  that  you  purpose  to  consider  the  causes  of 
unemployment  here,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  a  recurrence  of 
the  conditions  which  confront  us  to-day,  through  a  study  of  the 
causes  and  of  means  of  relief. 

New  York  believes  that  it  finds  itself  confronted  with  an  unusual 
condition  of  general  unemployment.  Various  estimates  were  made 
as  to  the  number  of  unemployed  men  in  this  city.  I  notice  you 
mention  in  your  program,  and  I  believe  I  myself  used  the  figure, 
that  the  total  number  of  unemployed  men  may  approximate  300,000. 
While  an  investigation  aiq>ears  to  show  that  that  figure  was  in  large 
measure  an  exaggeration,  nevertheless  I  think  we  all  agree  that  this 
year  in  the  dty  there  was  a  condition  of  unemployment  that  was 
abnormal.  The  dty  government,  realizing  that  a  duty  devolved 
upon  it  in  this  matter,  undertook  to  study  the  means  of  rdief  which, 
through  its  agency,  could  be  brought  to  bear.  We  called  a  con- 
ference, and  out  of  that  oonf er^ce  grew  the  suggestion  for  the 
establishment  of  a  mtmidpal  employment  agency.  That  has  been 
established  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner  of  licenses. 
Up  to  the  present  time  all  we  have  been  able  to  attempt  was  to  bring 
together  the  unemployed  people  of  the  state  and  employers  seeking 
employees,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  private  agencies.  Whe- 
ther we  shall  go  further  in  the  expansion  of  the  activities  and  func- 
tions of  this  munidpal  employment  agency  is  a  question  that  we  are 
now  studying.  In  order  that  we  might  have  the  best  information  on 
this  question,  we  invited  here  Mr.  Ldserson,  who  has  directed  the 
study  of  unemployment  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  state  employment 
bureaus  of  Wisconsin,  and  we  have  in  our  hands  now  the  results  of 
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the  study  of  the  local  situation  which  Mr.  Leiserson  has  made  here. 
We  must  now  go  on  and  determine  how  far  we  shall  extend  the 
functions  of  the  municipal  employment  agency,  which  I  believe 
is  going  to  be  a  permanent  institution  in  this  city. 

Of  course,  at  a  time  such  as  we  have  just  been  passing  through, 
various  suggestions  of  an  extreme  nature  are  always  made.  There 
are  people  who  want  the  city  government  to  withdraw  its  funds 
from  the  banks,  and  to  devote  them  to  the  employment  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  not  been  able  to  find  work.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  we  engage  in  some  new  public  worics  which  would 
necessitate  large  expenditures  of  money  and  consequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  city's  funds  over  a  large  radius.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  it  is  the  history  of  every  government  which  has  undertaken  that 
policy  t)iat  bankruptcy  follows  upon  such  a  course,  and  of  course 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the  city  of  New  York  to  commit  itself 
to  a  course  of  folly  of  that  kind.  But  everything  that  the  city  gov- 
ernment can  do  legitimately  within  the  exercise  of  its  proper  func- 
tions, and  with  a  view  to  the  duty  that  its  officials  owe  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  the  great  body  of  citizens  in  the  city,  it  will  do,  to 
relieve  this  present  pressing  condition,  and  to  avoid  its  recurrence  in 
the  future. 

I  trust  that  out  of  your  conference  will  grow  many  useful  sug- 
gestions ;  useful  to  the  country  at  large,  but  particularly,  from  our 
point  of  view,  useful  to  New  York.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
will  be  glad  to  take  under  careful  consideration  any  suggestion  that 
you  may  wish  to  make  to  the  local  government,  for  its  guidance  in 
this  matter.    I  wish  your  conference  great  success. 
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Chairman  Seager:  In  planning  the  details  of  these  two  large 
conferences,  the  committee  has  proposed  to  attempt  this  morning  a 
sort  of  old-fashioned  experience  meeting.  We  have  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry  have  been 
aroused  as  to  this  problem  of  unemployment  this  winter. 

At  the  outset  we  would  like  to  assemble  the  information  that  all 
of  you  have  brought  here  as  to  local  conditions,  so  that  we  may  have 
it  in  our  minds  as  a  basis  for  the  more  constructive  part  of  the 
program  to  follow. 

We  had  invited  to  the  conference  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  who  has 
done  such  valuable  work  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  solve  the 
problem  in  England,  and  M.  Max  Lazard,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment.  Both  have  written  express- 
ing their  great  interest  in  the  American  situation^  and  regretting  that 
they  will  be  unable  to  be  present. 

I  shall  call  first  upon  a  representative  of  the  city  which  appears  to 
have  attacked  this  problem  in  the  most  aggresive  way,  namely, 
Chicago,  which  created  a  commission  on  tmemployment  which  has 
already  made  a  report.  Next  we  shall  want  to  hear  from  the  other 
locality  which  seems  to  have  been  most  concerned  with  the  unem- 
plo3rment  problem — San  Francisco,  away  across  the  continent — ^and  I 
shall  call  upon  the  official  representative  to  the  conference  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  California  and  by  the  mayor  of  San  Francisco. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  fairest  way  to  proceed  to  get  light  on 
this  subject  from  other  states,  is  to  take  up  the  commonwealths  in 
their  alphabetical  order.  I  have  before  me  the  list  of  the  known 
delegates  from  the  different  states.  I  will,  with  your  permission, 
call  on  those  who  I  have  reason  to  believe  are  in  the  room,  and, 
having  heard  one  spokesman  from  each  state,  we  will  then  perhaps 
have  time  for  additional  speakers  approaching  the  problem  from 
other  angles  in  the  different  states. 

Chailes  Richmond  Henderson,  Secretary,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Unemployment  Commission:  I  shall  endeavor  to  tell  you  briefly 
what  we  in  Chicago  who  are  working  on  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
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ment  have  f  ound,  and  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  We  have 
found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  situation,  as  far  as  we  can  discover, 
is  not  abnormal.  The  reports  to  us  from  the  trade  unions  and  from 
the  administrators  of  charities  are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  on 
the  whole  our  unemployment  conunissicm,  which  has  been  at  work 
for  over  two  years  at  the  request  of  our  mayor  and  council,  believes 
that  there  is  nothing  this  year  very  diflferent  from  what  we  ordin- 
narily  have.  The  trade  unions  that  we  asked  this  year  to  report  say, 
with  one  exception,  that  they  have  not  an  unusual  number  of  per- 
sons unenq)loyed.  The  county  out-door  relief  agent  reports  that 
he  has  not  an  unusual  number  of  families  to  assist.  The  united 
charities,  which  is  our  largest  charitable  organization,  reports  that  it 
has  a  larger  number  than  usual,  due  not  altogether  to  unemployment, 
but  also  to  the  operation  of  a  certain  law  which  has  thrown  upon  it 
a  number  of  families  which  were  formerly  assisted  by  out-door 
relief. 

In  regard  to  the  agencies  that  we  have  been  studying,  we  have 
found,  as  usual,  a  wrong  and  chaotic  condition.  The  private  employ- 
ment bureaus  have  done  most  of  the  work,  at  an  enormous  cost, 
with  great  waste  of  resources,  and  sometimes  with  grave  abuses  on 
all  sides.  The  usual  effect  of  leaving  a  matter  of  such  great  public 
interest  to  private  profit-making  agencies  is  found. 

As  far  as  our  free  public  agencies  are  concerned  they  are  ineffi- 
cient to  a  very  high  degree.  I  can  blame — I  am  blaming — ^no  per- 
sons; but  the  drctunstances  have  been  so  deplorable,  the  agencies 
have  been  so  ill-fitted  for  their  work,  and  they  have  been  supplied 
with  such  inadequate  resources,  that  we  may  say  they  are  almost  a 
failure.  Our  public  enq)loyment  agencies  need  enormous  improve- 
ment if  they  are  fairly  to  represent  the  intelligence  and  the  forc€ 
of  our  commonwealth. 

In  regard  to  private  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress,  what  we  have 
actually  done  is  very  little.  The  dispatches  show  one  picture: — 
400  Jewish  garment  workers,  immigrants,  yesterday  Jnvaded  the 
city  hall  and  demanded  not  charity  but  a  job,  and  no  job  could  be 
found  for  them.  We  employed  for  two  months  a  vigorous  young 
man,  who  was  to  go  to  all  the  great  employers  of  labor  throughout 
the  state,  and  appeal  to  them  in  the  effort  to  find  jobs  for  the  thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  who  could  hot  get  work,  and  I 
think  he  succeeded  in  finding  places  for  about  250  persons — simply 
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a  bagatelle!  It  was  an  utter  failure,  and  although  the  young  man 
was  appointed  on  the  advice  of  the  commission  and  of  the  mayor, 
they  discharged  him  at  the  end  of  two  months.  His  results,  how- 
ever, were  worth  all  the  cost  of  the  experiment — for  we  learned  that 
it  is  true  that  men  cannot  always  get  a  job  in  America  when  they 
want  it.  Here  were  thousands  of  honest  men,  eager  to  woilc,  and 
unable  to  find  work  on  any  conditions  whatever. 

We  also  thought  we  would  try  a  new  experiment  On  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  federation  of  labor  we  have  opened  one  house  and 
probaUy  may  dpen  one  or  two  more  in  proper  quarters  of  the  dty, 
for  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life — food  and  fuel — substantially 
at  cost.  I  found,  however,  that  it  was  an  experiment  that  the  legis- 
lators of  Hamburg  had  tried  in  1788.  Of  course  it  will  help  a  few 
families;  but  it  is  just  a  little  drop  in  the  great  ocean  of  suffering 
and  want 

We  purpose,  however,  to  improve  our  public  agencies  if  It  is 
possible  to  do  so.  We  have  already  offered  a  bill  which  was  last 
year  submitted  to  a  committee  but  never  got  out  of  the  committee. 
The  legislature  seemed  to  care  nothing  about  it 

I  will  not  take  time  to  give  statistics.  Of  course  our  commission, 
as  is  usual,  collected  a  great  many  figures.  They  are,  as  usual,  also, 
confusing.  But  if  any  member  of  this  conference  desires  a  copy 
of  the  report,  he  can  have  it  upon  application  to  the  mayor;  he  will 
then  have  figures  to  his  heart's  content 

But  recurring  to  my  first  point — and  I  think  il  is  the  essential 
point  for  us — I  said  that  the  conditions  were  not  very  abnormal. 
But  the  tragedy  of  our  situation  in  Chicago  is  that  it  is  just  the 
ordinary,  inevitable,  steadily  recurring  situation  of  every  great 
center  of  industry  throughout  the  world.  That  is  the  fact  which  we 
have  discovered.  Our  tmemployment  is  not  simply  spasmodic,  nor 
spectacular,  nor  unusual,  nor  peculiar  to  this  year,  nor  due  to  the 
change  of  administration,  nor  to  any  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is 
usually  attributed.  We  have  in  Chicago,  as  throughout  the  world, 
wherever  men  are  gathered  in  great  industries,  the  fact  of  the  great 
reserve  army  of  workers  without  jobs;  men  who  must  eat;  men 
who  must  live  over  those  times  at  their  own  cost,  in  order  that 
our  great  industries  may  continue.  That  is  the  problem  which  we 
have  confronting  us  in  Chicago,  and  which  we  do  not  think  that  any 
l^^al  means  can  solve.    And  I  have  come  here  from  the  middle 
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west,  from  a  great  industrial  city,  to  learn  what  I  can,  and  to  unite 
with  you  in  the  eflfort  not  only  to  help  our  American  agencies,  but  to 
bind  ourselves  together  in  a  national  enterprise,  with  municipal, 
commonwealth,  federal,  and  even  international  organizations,  at 
least  to  mitigate,  if  we  cannot  altogether  prevent,  the  suflfering  that 
inevitably  comes  through  the  conditions  of  the  great  industries  in  our 
time.  That  is  the  message  that  I  bring  from  our  ccmimission  and  its 
two  years  of  study  in  Chicago. 

Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  President,  San  Francisco  Labor  Council, 
California:  San  Francisco's  experiment  in  the  matter  of  taking  care 
of  the  unemployed  this  year  was  only  sort  of  a  panacea;  it<lid  not 
do  any  good;  it  was  merely  an  effort  to  relieve  the  situation 
temporarily. 

I  shall  say  for  California  that  we  had  an  extraordinarily  large 
number  of  unemployed.  In  the  winter  a  good  many  of  those  who 
are  unemployed,  and  who  can  do  so,  move  toward  the  west  because 
the  weather  conditions  there  are  better,  and  because  the  man  who 
is  down  and  out — the  migratory  laborer  so-called — ^has  a  better  op- 
portunity in  that  climate,  at  least  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  than 
he  has  elsewhere.  So  that  this  winter  we  found  our  unusually  large 
local  unemployment  problem  complicated  by  an  unusually  large 
number  of  unemployed  who  migrated  to  our  state  as  a  result,  we 
believe,  of  a  larger  amount  of  unemployment  throughout  the  coun- 
try generally  than  formerly.  In  San  Francisco  we  treated  the  prob- 
lem as  best  we  could.  We  found  ourselves  with  from  3,000  to  6,000 
men  who  had  come  to  San  Francisco,  and  who  clamored  for  work 
and  for  bread.  The  city  council  gave  to  the  limit  of  its  resources, 
and  every  man  who  applied  was  taken  care  of.  The  citizens  sub- 
scribed to  a  fund  and  work  was  piovided,  at  very  low  wages,  how- 
ever, not  at  all  conmiensurate  with  the  work  performed. 

There  was  one  idea  we  did  destroy,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  these 
men  were  worthless,  that  they  were  unworthy  of  assistance,  that  they 
would  not  work  if  work  were  provided,  that  they  simply  migrated 
to  California  in  winter  because  the  weather  was  somewhat  pleasant, 
and  that  they  cared  to  stay  there  just  long  enough  to  wear  off 
the  chill  of  some  other  place.  I  can  say  to  you  that  our  experience 
in  the  matter  of  providing  employment  for  men,  that  is,  as  to 
their  acceptance  of  it,  was  remarkable.    The  reports  which  reached 
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us  through  five  different  sources — ^thc  departments  having  charge 
of  the  men — ^were  to  the  effect  that  the  percentage  of  men  unwilling 
to  work  was  a  very,  very  small  one,  so  small  that  it  was  surprising. 
We  have  an  idea  that  central  employment  offices,  provided  by 
the  cooperation  of  all  of  the  governors  of  states  and  mayors  of 
cities,  might  very  much  relieve  the  situation. 

W.  R.  Fairley,  Organiser,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
Alabama:  While  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica, I  am  here  representing  the  state  of  Alabama.  As  far  as  un- 
employment in  Alabama  is  concerned,  it  is  not  more  acute  at  this 
time  tiian  in  any  previous  winter  that  I  know  of.  There  has  been 
no  effort  made,  however,  in  the  state,  for  municipal  employment 
agencies.  The  licensed  employment  agent  is  doing  his  work  as  he 
has  done  it  for  many  years ;  the  state  has  taken  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  nor  attempted  to  alter  that  condition. 

As  far  as  charity  is  concerned,  and  helping  men  who  are  out  of 
employment,  charity  is  greater  now  than  it  has  ever  been,  more 
assistance  is  being  given  to  those  who  need  help  than  I  remember 
in  my  lifetime.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  people  do  not  desire 
charity,  they  desire  employment.  I  hope  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing done  in  this  convention  to  give  some  impetus  to  the  matter 
of  giving  emplo}rment,  instead  of  doling  out  charity  when  times  are 
hard.  When  I  get  home  I  shall  certainly  advocate  the  institution 
of  municipal  labor  agencies,  so  that  men  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment may  depend  on  having  a  fair  deal  when  they  are  seeking 
employment 

William  J.  Ghent,  Phoenix,  Arizona:  In  the  municipalities  of 
northern  Arizona  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  this  last 
winter  and  spring  has  apparently  been  about  normal.  In  the 
southern  half  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  a  gener- 
ally brisk  condition  of  business,  there  has  been  a  great  surplus  of 
labor. 

The  mild  and  healthful  winter  climate  here  always  draws  large 
numbers  of  unemployed  from  the  north  and  east.  The  unusual 
surplus  this  year  came  largely  from  California — a  receding  wave 
of  the  tide  of  workers  who  sought  the  Pacific  coast  for  emplo)mfient 
last  fall,  . 
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Most  of  these  workers,  after  trying  out  the  southern  towns  and 
cites,  moved  on  to  the  east  and  north.  Bisbee,  Tucson,  Dou^^ 
and  Yuma  report  about  the  s^me  condition  as  has  been  witnessed 
in  Phoenix.  In  spite  of  this  movement,  however,  the  permanent 
surplus  of  labor  for  the  winter  and  spring  has  been  abnormal. 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  official  measures  for  relief. 
A  heavy  drain  has  been  made  upon  charity  organizations,  trade 
unions  and  fraternal  associations  in  giving  aid  to  the  destitute,  but 
the  municipalities  have  in  the  main  ignored  the  problem.  In  some  of 
them  the  "move-on"  policy  has  been  adopted  and  rigorously  carried 
out  In  Phoenix  and  in  Bisbee  the  Socialist  platforms  in  the  spring 
elections  demanded  official  relief,  but  it  has  not  been  forthcoming. 
In  Phoenix,  following  a  visit  of  committees  from  the  Trades 
Council  and  the  I.  W.  W.,  the  common  council  established  a  free 
employment  bureau,  which  has  done  some  good,  but  in  no  place 
has  public  work  been  extended  in  order  to  give  employment. 

William  C.  Cheney,  Cheney  Brothers^  Silk  Company,  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut:  I  can  say  only  a  few  words,  coming 
from  what  might  be  called  the  rural  community  of  Connecticut 
in  a  somewhat  industrial  center. 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  this  ccmdition  of  unemployment  has 
not  existed  or  does  not  exist  in  Connecticut  to  any  alarming  extent. 
I  can  say,  as  an  employer  of  labor,  that  it  was  very  hard  last 
fall  to  get  help.  However  that  condition  has  disappeared  somewhat, 
and  employers  in  the  textile  industries  now  have  a  much  better  op- 
portunity of  choosing  their  class  of  help.  This,  of  course,  naturally 
throws  out  many  people  who  perhaps  are  very  anxious  to  obtain 
work,  but  with  very  slight  letting  up  in  "business.  The  employer 
has  reached  a  point  in  Connecticut,  I  believe,  where  he  is  obliged 
to  discriminate  somewhat  in  the  new  help  which  he  takes  on.  I 
do  not  think  any  concerted  effort  has  been  made  outside  of  what 
is  always  done  in  municipalities  and  towns  to  modify  thi^  condition, 
because,  as  I  said  before,  it  has  not  taken  an  acute  form  just  yet, 
although  in  cities  like  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport  I 
believe  there  is  perhaps  an  unusual  amount  of  unemployed  labor 
at  this  time.  This  is  a  natural  condition  which  seems  to  come 
about  at  different  periods.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  back  to 
our  most  respected  governor  of  Connecticut,  or  to  any  one  else 
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in  that  state,  any  recommendations  which  may  be  adopted  by  this 
gathering,  or  any  plan  which  may  come  out  of  tihis  meeting.  Because, 
no  doubt,  if  this  thing  continues,  G)nnecticut,  being  very  largely 
a  manufacturing  community,  will  have  to  face  this  problem  as  other 
communities  have.  The  representative  from  New  Haven  may  throw 
seme  more  lig^t  upon  the  condition  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state. 

William  S.  Pabdee,  New  Havetiy  Connecticut:  I  do  not  think 
I  can  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Cheney  has  said.  I  am  in  the  manu- 
facturing business  also,  and  we  have  had  very  few  who  came  to  us 
for  help  the  last  two  months.  I  am  located  in  New  Haven  and  it  is 
true  that  New  Haven  is  pretty  well  employed.  It  is  also  true  that 
during  this  last  heavy  snow  storm  the  men  they  had  to  employ  to 
clear  the  streets  were  large,  able-bodied  men.  Ordinarily  they  have 
to  employ  the  poorer  class.  Now  that  might  indicate  that  the  able- 
bodied  men  were  out  of  work,  but  it  was  not  so.  They  had  to  go 
and  get  the  able-bodied  men  to  do  the  work. 

Emily  P.  Bissell,  Delaware  Child  Labor  Commission:  Dela- 
ware is  the  smallest  state  of  the  United  States  in  poptdation,  but  in 
a  smaller  state  we  get  closer  to  facts  than  in  larger  ones,  where  we 
cannot  grasp  all  the  facts.  Delaware  is  divided  into  two  parts — one 
part,  the  city  of  Wilmington,  which  has  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment industrially,  and  the  country,  which  has  the  problem  agri- 
culturally. We  assume  that  the  problem  is  most  vital  in  the  large 
cities,  on  the  whole;  but  in  Delaware  we  get  the  out-of-works 
coming  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  even  from  New  York^ 
while  our  unemployed  go  to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
so  that  I  know  from  my  experience  the  situation  is  interwoven — 
there  is  no  dty  that  lives  to  itself  alone. 

Unemployment  in  our  town  is  said  to  be  not  as  great  as  in 
1893,  but  almost  as  great  as  in  1907,  and  greater  than  in  other  years 
between  those  times,  so  that  I  would  say  it  is  a  little  more  than 
normal. 

We  have  very  few  seasonal  occupations,  which  make  things  worse, 
and  laborers  have  been  in  demand  in  the  farming  communities 
even  in  the  winter  for  certain  work,  so  that  ought  to  relieve  our 
situation.  We  have  no  public  employment  bureaus  or  exchanges, 
but  private  agencies  help  somt.    The  iron  and  steel  works  form 
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the  greatest  of  our  Wilmington  industries,  and  the  leather  indus- 
tries are  second.  In  our  largest  industry,  the  foimdries,  we  have 
worse  conditions  than  in  1907,  and  no  relief  is  in  sight  At  our 
shipyards  we  average  only  fifty  hours  of  work  a  week,  and  only 
employ  half  the  regular  force.  Of  course  these  figures  do  not  mean 
that  these  men  are  destitute.  Some  of  them  earn  good  money  and 
are  able  to  tide  over  these  times,  and  many  of  the  people  tell  us 
that  by  the  first  of  March  the  conditions  will  be  better.  Another 
large  machine  shop  is  averaging  only  forty  hours  a  week,  with  25 
per  cent  unemJ)loyed,  which  is  about  the  same  as  it  ran  in  1907. 
Another  large  shipyard  is  putting  in  only  a  third  of  its  usual  time 
and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  men  are  unemployed.  The  large  cotton 
mills  are  running  the  same  as  usual. 

We  have  no  help  for  this  condition.  The  city  council  has  been 
asked  to  appropriate  money  for  public  work,  but  as  it  h^d  a  deficit 
it  cannot  do  so.  The  one  thing  that  may  be  of  interest  to  this 
gathering  is  that  Delaware  suffers  in  its  agricultural  section  from 
seasonal  troubles.  We  could  use  a  great  many  men  in  summer. 
Delaware  has  become  a  garden  and  blossoms  as  the  rose,  but  we 
have  to  import  labor  under  a  sort  of  padrone  system,  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore,  to  do  the  work.  This  is  the  worst  kind  of 
labor.    The  same  condition  prevails  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland. 

John  F.  Connelly,  Maine  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry: 
In  the  paper-making  industry  employment  has  been  steady  this 
winter.  A  new  woricing  agreement  has  just  been  signed  between  the 
leading  companies  and  their  employees  calling  for  a  general  average 
increase  in  wages  of  11  per  cent.  The  textile  industry  has  as  a  rule 
been  working  the  average  number.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the 
only  exception  to  this  would  be  among  the  manufacturers  of  the 
cheaper  grade  of  woolens.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  has  employed 
about  the  average,  with  a  slight  slackness  the  past  two  months.  The 
lumbering  operations  have  employed  not  quite  so  many  as  the  pre- 
vious seasons,  but  about  the  average.  The  winter  has  been  unusually 
severe,  thus  adding  to  the  possibilities  of  hardship. 

No  organized  effort  has  been  made  to  relieve  unemployment  out- 
side of  what  was  done  by  the  usual  local  charitable  and  similar 
associations  and  officials.  The  only  exception  that  has  come  to  my 
notice  is  at  Bangor,  where  for  the  past  week  free  meals  have  been 
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served  to  the  unemployed  by  the  city  authorities;  free  beds 
were  also  provided  at  the  county  building  by  the  county  commission- 
ers and  the  county  sheriflF.  This  has  been  necessary  to  relieve  a  tem- 
porary situation  caused  by  the  lumbering  operations  closing  slightly 
earlier  than  usual  and  the  continued  cold  weather  of  the  past  few 
weeks  making  the  "river  driving"  season  late  in  starting,  thus  in- 
creasing by  about  two  weeks  the  "waiting  period"  between  the  two 
seasons  of  the  lumbering  industry.  Large  crews  are  now  being 
shipped  daily. 

John  H.  Ferguson,  President,  Maryland  State  Federation  of  La- 
bor: The  state  of  Maryland  is  practically  composed  of  one  city  and  a 
number  of  villages.  Baltimore  is  facing  a.  great  problem  of  unem- 
plgjrment.  We  have  to-day  approximately  25,000  men  in  Baltimore 
out  of  work.  This  would  perhaps  not  seem  such  a  great  problem,  if 
it  were  not  that  when  these  men  are  at  work  they  receive  such  a 
meager  wage  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  them  to  save  any- 
thing to  tide  them  over  the  period  of  unemplosmient 

Baltimore  is  a  large  clothing  manufacturing  center.  It  would 
hardly  be  fair  to  bring  into  the  question  the  clothing  workers  who 
are  not  now  employed,  because  the  clothing  industry  is  a  seasonal 
one,  and  there  are  a  great  many  clothing  workers  unemployed  now 
who  will  soon  go  to  work  and  woric  three  months,  only  to  loaf  again, 
and  then  go  to  work  for  three  months  longer.  They  consider  six 
months'  work  in  the  year  a  fairly  good  year. 

In  the  building  trades  in  Baltimore  there  are  a  great  many  men 
out  of  work  due  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  an  extra  nmnber  of  building  trade  employees  out 
of  work  because  we  have  had  an  exceptionally  open  winter,  and  there 
have  been  more  building  operations  than  usual,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  are  out  of  work.  The  building  trades  in  Baltimore 
are  not  highly  paid  as  in  other  cities,  like  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  miscellaneous  trades  in  the  state  are  fairly  well  employed. 
The  printing  industry,  of  course,  holds  its  own — ^it  always  does, 
because  it  is  indoor  work — ^and  we  have  very  few  men  unemployed 
in  that  trade. 

The  lady  from  Delaware  mentioned  the  number  of  people,  and 
the  class  of  people,  who  come  from  Maryland  into  Delaware.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  that  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  with 
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which  we  have  to  struggle  in  our  state.  In  the  garment  working 
trade  the  workers  were  at  one  time  ahnost  entirely  German.  Then 
the  Hebrews  came  into  the  trade,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  out 
Now  Baltimore  is  being  overrun  with  Lithuanians,  Poles  and  Ital- 
ians, who  are  driving  the  Hebrew  people  from  this  trade,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  next  step  in  this  great  industry  will  be  the  driving 
out  of  the  Italians  and  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles,  and  the  taking 
of  their  places  by  colored  people.  Baltimore  is  being  exploited  in 
the  dumping  of  unskilled  laborers.  They  are  crowding  our  poorer 
sections,  they  are  filling  up  our  cities,  and  they  are  creating  a  condi-- 
tion  in  which  we  have  not  ten  men  for  nine  jobs,  but  where  we  have 
fifteen  men  for  nine  jobs.  When  that  condition  confronts  the  work- 
ing people  in  any  city  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  a  continual 
driving  down  of  the  wage;  and  if  the  wages  are  driven  down,  when 
the  person  finds  that  he  is  unemployed,  he  has  nothing  to  tide  him 
over  the  distress  period.  The  present  distres3  is  therefore  very 
great  in  Baltimore. 

We  have  state  provision  for  a  bureau  for  the  employment  of  men 
and  women  who  are  out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  our  state  is  not 
only  a  low  wage  state,  but  it  is  also  a  very  parsimonious  state.  The 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information,  which  is  supposed  to  take  care 
of  this  out-of-woric  feature,  is  hampered  through  lack  of  funds.  We 
have  a  very  able  chief — and  yet  this  xnan  is  supposed  to  take  care 
of  the  child  labor  law,  the  factory  inq>ecticHi  laws,  and  of  all  the 
other  laws  pertaining  to  a  bureau  of  labor  besides,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  look  out  for  the  unemployed  people  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
he  is  allowed  $10,000  per  annum  with  which  to  do  it  Oitf  of  this 
there  are  many  salaries  to  be  paid ;  one  of  $2,500,  one  of  $1,600,  three 
of  $900,  leaving  $3,200  for  rent,  printing,  incidental  expenses,  etc., 
in  taking  care  of  25,000  unemployed  people.  It  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  entrust  to  one  man  i 

In  the  trades  unions  we  have  various  ways  of  taking  care  of  the 
men.  In  my  own  union,  the  typographical  union,  we  have  a  way  of 
taking  care  of  our  people,  and  other  tmions  are  trying  similar  pUms, 
but  there  are  many  people  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  light,  and  who 
have  no  one  to  take  care  of  them.  We  are  very  much  interested 
in  this  problem  of  unemployment,  and  if.  I  can  carry  back  to  my 
people  in  Baltimore  some  solution  of  this  problem,  I  shall  think  that 
my  trip  has  not  been  in  vain. 
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Walter  M.  Lowney,  Director,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Chamber 
of  Commerce :  I  am  here  under  instructions  from  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  director.  I  am  here  to  learn.  I 
am  personally  interested  very  much  in  the  state  of  unemployment. 
I  have  no  figures,  and  can  give  you  no  special  information,  but  in 
my  opinion  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  in  Massachusetts,  or  in 
Boston,  any  larger  number  of  unemployed  people  than  is  normal. 
I  would  rather  incline  to  believe  that  at  this  time  there  are  less 
unemployed  in  Boston  and  in  that  immediate  vicinity  than  there  were 
a  year  ago. 

James  V.  Cunningham,  Michigan  Commissioner  of  Labor: 
This  matter  of  unemployment  is  one  in  which  Michigan  as  a  state 
is  interested,  and  since  1905  there  has  been  some  work  done  along 
the  line  of  securing  employment  in  the  state  of  Michigan  for  the 
unemployed.  The  state  operates  five  public  employment  bureaus. 
There  have  been  other  bureaus  created  by  the  l^slature,  but  no  fund 
provided  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  condition  in  Michigan  at  the  present  time  is  not  what  we 
consider  bad.  In  Detroit,  the  largest  city  of  the  state,  which  is  the 
great  automobile  manufacturing  center,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
men  unemployed.  We  have  had  them  with  us  for  some  time.  They 
all  seem  to  strike  out  for  Detroit,  with  the  idea  that  there  is  a  position 
open  there  in  the  automobile  factories,  and  when  they  get  there  they 
seem  to  think  so  well  of  us  that  they  hang  around.  It  gives  the 
employers  in  that  line  of  business  and  others  an  opportunity  to 
select  the  best  material,  perhaps,  that  comes  to  Detroit,  and  we 
have  a  large  number  of  what  they  term  up  there  "low  speed  men" 
who  are  out  of  work.  The  manufacturers'  association  secretary 
figures  that  there  are  somewhere  around  40,000  unemployed  in 
Detroit.  The  superintendent  of  the  poor  figures  that  there  are  about 
15,000  unemployed.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  between 
Mr.  Whirl,  of  the  employers,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  poor. 
Then  Mr.  Whirl  also  claims  that  there  are  perhaps  20,000  other 
men  who  are  out  of  a  job  temporarily  for  a  day  or  so,  by  reason  of 
moving  around  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another. 

The  poor  commission  in  Detroit  maintains  an  employment  bureau. 
I  happened  to  be  the  first  man  in  charge  of  it,  and  tfiey  did  really 
good  woiic  there  in  the  way  of  taking  care  of  the  boys  of  widowed 
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mothers  who  ordinarily  cannot  handle  the  boys  themselves.  They 
got  hold  of  the  boys  and  secured  employment  for  them  and  tried 
to  keep  them  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  My  experience  there 
was  that  the  daughters  of  women  who  were  being  assisted  were 
usually  employed ;  they  seemed  to  be  better  workers  than  the  boys. 
Along  with  the  boys  the  poor  commission  cares  for  those  who  apply 
for  help  there.  There  are  men  who  are  employed  during  certain 
parts  of  the  year  and  they  may  apply  for  coal  and  provisions  during 
the  winter  months.  The  bureau  makes  an  effort  to  secure  work  for 
these  men.  Some  of  them  may  not  be  able-bodied,  not  able  to  do 
hard  work,  but  there  is  an  effort  made  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
has  charge  of  this  particular  department  to  secure  some  particular 
work  for  the  men  who  cannot  do  all  kinds  of  work.  They  try  to 
get  a  job  to  fit  the  man. 

The  free  employment  bureaus  operated  by  the  state  are  located 
in  five  of  our  cities.  On  February  6th  of  this  year  I  wrote  all  the 
county  clerks  in  the  state  in  whose  counties  there  are  no  public 
employment  offices,  asking  them  to  cooperate  with  us  by  maintaining 
a  free  bureau  in  connection  with  their  regular  work,  in  the  absence 
of  any  law,  and  without  any  additional  remuneration  for  their  ser- 
vices. I  said  to  them  that  I  believed  the  satisfaction  they  wotdd 
derive  from  the  fact  that  they  were  assisting  the  unemployed  and 
also  those  who  wanted  workmen  wotdd  be  a  fair  remuneration,  for 
the  present  at  least.  Possibly  later  on  some  laws  might  be  arranged 
whereby  they  would  be  paid  for  their  services.  Within  two  weeks 
over  one-half  of  the  county  clerks  in  the  state  had  agreed  to  take 
up  the  work,  and  I  forwarded  to  them  the  necessary  equipment  I 
am  in  hopes  that  through  those  agencies  in  the  different  farming 
communities  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  lot  of  the  farm  workers  who 
are  at  present  in  the  state  back  out  to  the  farms,  and  that  after  they 
once  get  out  there  they  will  be  kept  out  there.  At  present  when  we 
send  a  man  out  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy-five  miles  to  a  farming  job, 
when  he  gets  through  with  that  job  he  comes  back  for  another  posi- 
tion. Now  I  am  in  hopes  that  when  a  good  man  gets  through  with 
one  position  there,  the  county  clerks  and  farmers  may  nuke  an 
effort  to  keep  him  in  the  locality.  This  week  we  advertised  in  the 
Detroit  papers  for  all  men  desiring  to  go  to  work  on  farms  either  to 
send  their  names  and  addresses  to  us,  at  our  offices,  or  preferably 
to  call  there  and  r^^ter  with  us,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
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know  where  to  find  farm  help ;  and  I  hope  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
will  come  from  that. 

I  have  all  kinds  of  confidence  in  public  employment  bureaus.  I 
know  a  lot  of  good  can  be  done  through  them.  I  have  no  particular 
desire  to  state  who  should  carry  on  this  work.  I  may  find,  perhaps, 
that  some  think  the  federal  govenmient  should  carry  on  the  work; 
others,  that  municipalities  should;  others,  that  it  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  state  labor  department,  and  so  forth.  I  do 
not  agree  with  people  who  think  it  should  be  separated  from  the 
state  labor  department,  but  as  I  say,  I  am  not  seeking  to  convert 
anybody.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  matter  pertaining  strictly  to  labor  and 
I  believe  that  if  your  labor  departments  in  your  states  amount  to 
an3rthing,  that  is  the  place  where  this  employment  department  posi- 
tively and  strictly  belongs.  I  believe  if  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
labor  department  is  honestly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  humanity, 
he  is  the  fellow  who  can  handle  this  with  less  expense  than  anybody 
else. 

Maria  L.  Sanfosd,  University  of  Minnesota:  As  I  have  been  in 
New  York  since  the  first  of  November,  I  am  not  able  to  g^ve  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  local  conditions.  But  there  is  one  thing  in  Minne- 
sota that  it  seems  to  me  is  worth  while  to  mention  in  this  conference. 
The  city  of  Duluth  has  been  digging  sewers  through  the  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  employed  the  men  of  the  city  who  need  help, 
employing  first  the  men  with  families  and  after  that  men  who  have 
been  residents  of  the  city  for  some  time.  I  understand  that  the 
experiment  has  been  found  successful. 

L.  A.  Halbest,  Superintendent,  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri:  In  Kansas  City  the  board  of  public  welfare  made 
some  study  of  unemplo}rment  in  191 1,  and  has  made  a  small  study 
of  it  lately,  with  a  view  to  giving  some  information  here.  The  study 
in  191 1  was  more  careful,  and  we  got  from  the  employers  of  labor 
m  manufacturing  industries  and  in  contracting  work  a  statement 
with  r^;ard  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  number  that  they  employed  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  which  showed  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  summer  and  the  winter.  We  also 
estimated  the  number  of  unemployed  homeless  men  who  came  into 
Kansas  City  in  the  winter  time,  who  were  ordinarily  engaged  in 
farm  labor,  and  in  railroad  construction  work,  and  we  made  an 
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estimate  of  6,000  unemployed  from  usual  changes  in  seasonal 
occupations. 

Lately  we  wanted  to  find  out  the  ntmiber  of  unemployed  and  went 
to  the  ^aces  where  men  seek  employment  in  the  larger  industries. 
In  that  way  we  made  an  estimate  from  about  one-half  of  the  large 
manufacturing  cities  and  other  cities  in  the  state  where  people 
usually  apply  for  employment;  we  added  to  that  the  homeless  men 
who  come  in  from  outside  of  the  city,  and  we  arrived  at  the  figure 
of  lo/XDO  out  of  employment  But  only  half  of  the  places  where 
people  usually  are  employed  were  running  when  we  went  to  count, 
so  that  there  should  be  3,000  or  4,000  added  if  the  proportion  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  the  whole  number  of  establishments, 
which  would  make  the  number  of  unemployed  13,000  or  14,000. 
And  that  takes  accotmt  only  of  wage  workers,  and  does  not  take  in 
the  professional  and  clerical  classes.  There  may  be  some  always 
unemployed  in  those  classes,  which  would  tend  to  show  a  total  volume 
of  unemployment  in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000. 

The  trade  unions  reported  to  us  a  total  of  5,000  men  out  of 
employment.  The  maximum  number  of  labor  union  men  in  Kansas 
City  is  20,000  or  probably  less,  so  that  their  estimate  would  show 
25  per  cent  of  the  union  men  out  of  employment.  Of  course  if 
that  condition  extended  throughout  the  wage  workers  of  the  state, 
it  would  again  justify  an  estimate  of  about  15,000,  because  the 
average  amount  of  unemployment  among  union  men  is  at  least  no 
larger  than  the  unemployment  that  would  prevail  among  wage 
workers  generally. 

The  amount  of  relief  that  has  been  asked  for  at  the  Provident 
Association,  which  is  the  one  great  relief  agency  of  the  state,  is  one- 
third  larger  than  it  has  been  in  other  winters  ordinarily,  and  the» 
amount  of  relief  that  we  have  been  required  to  grant  through  the 
Helping  Hand  Institute  has  been  nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was 
before. 

The  number  of  jobs  that  we  have  .been'  able  to  secure  through  our 
employment  bureau  is  smaller  this  winter  than  last,  and  is  much 
smaller  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  Last  summer  it  reached 
as  high  as  300  jobs  a  day,  but  at  present  it  is  about  forty. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  to  what  extent  our  experience  is  repre- 
sentative. We  have  had  a  system  of  providing  for  the  able-bodied 
unemployed  at  a  municipal  quarry,  where  they  are  paid  a  small  price 
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for  breaking  rock  used  for  construction  purposes.  But  that  system 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  men  who  do  not  like  to  meet  that  kind  of  a 
test  to  go  to  die  other  cities  where  they  hear  that  a  large  amount  of 
free  kx^^ings  and  free  meals  are  being  distributed.  St.  Louis  opened 
a  municipal  lodging  house  which  had  200  or  300  men  the  first  day, 
and  the  number  increased  to  over  i^ooo  that  were  being  given  free 
lodgings  at  one  time;  the  men  were  furnished  one  meal  a  day  when 
the  ofixdals  were  unable  to  offer  them  employment  I  stated  to  the 
superintendent  that  the  accommodations  were  very  crude,  and  he  told 
me  that  the  men  liked  it  better  than  they  did  in  Kansas  City.  I  said 
that  that  was  good  for  us,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  men 
knew  they  had  to  work  for  what  they  got  in  Kansas  City. 

It  is  doubtful  if  unemployment  in  Kansas  City  is  worse  than  in 
other  places.  Still,  it  is  a  railroad  center,  where  tiiirty-two  railroads 
have  lines,  and  a  good  deal  of  construction  work  is  carried  on,  so 
that  we  have  a  rather  undue  proportion  of  transient  laborers. 

W.  J.  SwiNDLEHURST,  Montana  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In^ 
dnstry:  I  have  just  completed,  at  the  governor's  request,  a  ten 
days'  investigation  in  the  cities  of  Great  Falk,  Billings,  Butte  and 
Missoula,  during  which,  in  addition  to  making  a  thorough  personal 
investigation  in  the  cities  mentioned,  I  endeavored  to  ascertain,  by 
inquiry  among  large  employers  of  labor,  representatives  of  labor 
unions  and  officials  of  diaritable  and  philanthropic  organizations, 
the  conditions  prevailing  not  only  in  the  cities  actually  visited,  but 
also  in  adjacent  territory. 

In  any  survey  of  labor  conditions  at  this  time  of  year  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  not  only  in  Montana,  but  in  other  northern 
latitudes,  there  are  many  large  avenues  of  employment  which  are 
necessarily  closed  during  the  winter  months.  Climatic  conditions 
con^>el  the  cessation  of  activities  in  practically  all  outdoor  con- 
struction work,  a  class  of  work  which  has  been  unusually  heavy  in 
Montana  during  the  past  few  years.  In  addition,  the  demand  for 
farm  labor  in  winter  is  much  lighter  than  in  the  summer;  and  in 
fact,  this  statement  will  hold  true  with  many  other  lines  of  industry 
in  which  unskilled  labor  is  largely  employed.  This  condition  is, 
of  course,  appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  workingmen,  and  is, 
as  far  as  possible,  provided  against.  Reviewing  present  labor  con- 
ditions in  Montana  in  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
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report  that  the  situation  in  this  state  not  only  fails  to  present  any 
unusual  or  alarming  f  eatures,  but  is,  I  can  conservatively  say,  better 
than  the  average  found  at  this  time  of  year.  While  there  is  plenty 
of  labor  to  meet  the  present  demand,  there  is  comparatively  little 
idleness,  and  recent  newspaper  statements  r^;arding  the  number  of 
unemployed  have  been  exaggerated.  The  only  place  in  the  state 
where  idle  men  are  to  be  fotmd  in  any  great  number  is  in  the  city 
of  Butte,  where  there  are  estimated  to  be  2,000  unemployed,  and 
this  condition  is  apparently  due  to  the  activity  of  the  copper  min- 
ing industry  in  that  locality,  with  its  comparatively  short  hours  and 
high  wages,  which  has  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  unem- 
ployed from  other  states,  especially  from  the  copper  mining  district 
of  Michigan,  now  sufferii^  from  a  prolonged  and  bitter  strike. 

Considerable  new  railroad  building  has  been  going  on  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  during  the  stunmer  and  fall  of  1913,  and 
practically  all  this  class  of  work  is  now  necessarily  closed  for  the 
winter  season.  This  has  resulted  in  the  enforced  idleness  of  many 
men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  class  of  laborers  naturally  drifts 
into  the  larger  towns  tributary  and  adjacent,  adding  to  the  number 
of  unemployed.  Despite  this  condition,  however,  I  was  informed 
by  reliable  authorities  at  Great  Falls  that  there  were  not  to  exceed 
100  idle  men  in  that  dty.  In  practically  all  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the  state,  the  police  department  freely  gives  lodging  and  breakfast 
to  unemployed  men  who  are  entirely  without  means  of  support.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  in  the  city  of  Great  Falls  there  were  only 
68  requests  for  this  kind  of  accommodation  during  the  month  of 
December — a  ntmiber  no  higher  than  usual  during  the  winter 
months,  according  to  the  chief  of  police. 

In  Butte,  while  conditions  are  somewhat  unusual,  they  are  not  at 
all  alarming.  I  spent  several  days  in  that  city,  and  made  a  very 
thorough  canvass  of  the  situation.  I  visited  the  Butt  Free  Employ- 
ment ofEce,  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters,  and  talked  with  many 
laboring  men.  When  asked  about  the  number  of  idle  men  in  Butte 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  J.  B.  Savage  of  the  Butte  Free  Employ- 
ment office  said  he  thought  2,000  would  be  a  conservative  estimate. 
In  this  connection,  however,  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
even  in  normal  times,  there  are  in  Butte,  according  to  Mr.  Savage, 
an  average  of  from  500  to  600  idle  men,  the  inevitable  floating 
population  which  centers  in  a  large  industrial  community.    A  large 
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proportion  of  the  present  force  of  idle  men  are  miners  from  the 
Calumet  and  Heda  district  in  Michigan,  and  many  of  them  are 
given  rustling  cards,  and  make  the  rounds  of  the  mines  daily  in. 
search  of  work.  With  the  Butte  mines  working  to  full  capacity, 
many  of  these  men  secure  employment,  either  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, while  those  failing,  leave  for  other  localities^  thus  gradually 
lessening  the  number  of  unemployed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  situation  has  not  been  sufficiently  bad  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  soup  houses,  and  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  men  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  Salvation  Army  has 
established  relief  stations  throughout  the  city,  and  other  charitable 
organizations  have  done  their  part,  and  assisted  materially  in  fur- 
nishing help  in  extreme  cases.  G>mpared  with  the  large  number 
of  men  who  find  daily  employment  in  our  industries,  the  percentage 
of  those  now  subject  to  enforced  idleness  is  gratifyingly  small. 
With  approximately  16,000  men  working  for  daily  wages  in  Biitte, 
even  the  2,000  tmemployed  in  that  city  is  not  alarming;  while  re- 
membering that  there  are  at  least  2,500  wage  workers  in  Great 
Falls,  the  idleness  of  less  than  100  appears  infinitesimal. 

Harry  J.  GoaIs,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor:  I  desire 
frankly  to  confess  that  I  have  come  here  for  information,  with 
r^;ard  to  possibly  establishing  a  permanent  state  employment  agency. 

Our  state  has  done  practically  very  little  in  the  way  of  helping 
unemployed  people,  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but  I 
assure  you  that  we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  problem.  Our 
commissioner  is  tmfortunately  absent,  but  he  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  central  system  of  offices  to  take 
care  of  this  problem  of  unemployment.  He  has  had  the  question 
under  consideration  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  one  or  two  things  I  thought  of  bringing  to  your  attention 
for  what  they  are  worth :  In  the  city  of  Newark  quite  a  large  body 
of  unemployed  working  men  made  a  stampede,  demanding  employ- 
ment, and  the  condition  seemed  to  be  so  utterly  desperate  that  they 
were  almost  prepared  to  do  some  damage  to  property.  What  was 
our  surprise  to  find,  a  very  few  days  afterward,  when  a  new  street 
was  being  opened,  that  instead  of  a  large  army  of  men  applying  for 
the  work,  at  fair  wages,  there  were  only  about  half  of  the  number. 
In  other  words,  I  frankly  believe  that  this  question  of  unemployment 
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has  been  to  som^  extent  overestimated.  In  going  around  to  the 
various  shops  in  New  Jersey,  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  inquire 
whether  the  conditions  have  been  unusual,  and  I  find,  to  my  satis- 
faction, at  least,  that  there  are  constantly  recurring  times  of  unem- 
ployment in  all  lines  of  business,  in  the  largest  enterprises  as  well 
as  in  the  smaller  enterprises.  I  think  you  will  find  that  characteristic 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

But  that  does  not  solve  the  problem.  The  question  is  to  relieve 
that  ever-recurring  condition  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  is  our 
purpose  in  New  Jersey.  In  connection  with  that  I  may  mention 
that  the  commission  on  immigration  made  its  report  this  past  week 
to  Governor  Fielder.  The  commission  was  looking  up  some  of  the 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  private  employment  agencies,  thef 
padrone  system  and  other  questions  connected  with  the  incoming 
immigrants,  and  among  odier  things  they  call  attention  to  two 
i^a^^  that  I  think  are  very  apropos.  One  is  that  the  private 
^tetmSf  law  should  be  enforced,  and  free  employment  bureaus  with 
ftpeciU  p!i^visions  for  immigrants  should  be  opened.  At  the  present 
ttm6  tfiefe  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  information  as  to  where  work  is 
in  the  United  States.  Where  are  these  people  to  go  to  find  out  where 
work  can  be  obtained?  That  applies  only  to  one  class — the  immi- 
grants entering  the  United  States. 

The  second  recommendation  is  that  the  government  should  furnish 
information  about  agricultural  opportunities,  describing  the  land, 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  its  nature,  etc.  This  will  turn  many  con- 
sumers into  producers  for  the  New  York  market.  The  intention 
of  the  average  immigrant  on  landing  seems  to  be  to  go  to  some  shop 
or  factory,  and  this  makes  the  problem  very  acute. 

H.  H.  Wheaton,  New  York  Board  of  Industries  and  Immigration: 
For  some  months  I  have  had  many  applications  made  to  me  for 
positions,  principally,  of  course,  by  aliens,  and  we  have  been  put 
immediately  against  the  problem  of  securing  positions  for  these 
applicants.  But  in  very  few  instances  have  we  been  able  to  place 
these  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  About  four  months  ago  our 
labor  situation  was  so  tied  up,  with  our  steel  industries  and  foundries 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  that  I  will  refer  to  this  as  an  instance. 

Our  largest  steel  industry,  which  ordinarily  employs  about  S,ooo 
or  6,000  men,  discharged  all  but  about  i,ooo  or  1,200.    Since  that 
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time  it  has  increased  its  force  to  about  35  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
of  tfie  original  number  employed.  Most  of  the  men  employed  in  this 
plant  are  aliens,  Poles,  Russians  and  other  men  of  the  Slavic  races. 
One  plant  for  several  months  has  been  running  two  to  three  days 
a  week,  just  enough  to  carry  its  regular  force  along  so  as  to  give 
them  some  employment  and  some  income.  I  called  up  the  manager 
of  a  metal  ware  specialty  plant  and  asked  him  how  many  he  had 
empteyed  at  the  present  time,  and  he  was  absolutely  unwilling  to 
state.  He  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  commit  himself,  that  it  was 
bad  enough  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  give  any  figures,  for  fear 
of  giving  an  erroneous  impression  about  their  business.  Such,  I 
believe,  is  the  general  attitude  of  the  employers  at  the  present  time. 
They  fear  if  they  give  out  the  exact  figures  of  the  number  of  men 
employed  they  will  lose  business  prestige.  So  that  all  of  the  reports 
of  employment  which  we  got  from  employers  in  the  vicinity  of  Buf- 
falo are  somewhat  magnified.  I  am  In^nning  to  think  they  are 
employing  a  far  less  number  than  they  claim  to  employ  at  the 
present  time. 

Then  I  canvassed  another  phase  of  the  situation.  I  took  up  this 
matter  with  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  asked  them  for 
their  figures.  Of  course  they  touch  only  families  and  homeless  men, 
but  particularly  families.  They  said  that  out  of  all  the  families  they 
were  providing  provisions  for  or  assisting  in  other  ways,  a  large 
number  contained  able-bodied  men  willing  to  work.  They  declared 
that  whereas  last  year  they  treated  something  like  125  to  130 
families  in  which  there  were  able-bodied  men  willing  to  work,  at  the 
present  time  they  are  carrying  along  300  or  400  such  families, 
an  enormous  increase  over  those  they  have  carried  along  in 
previous  years.  They  brought  to  my  attention  one  interesting 
fact,  and  tiiat  is  that  the  families  they  are  caring  for  now  are  largely 
American,  the  Germans  coming  second,  and  English,  Scotch  and 
Irish  coming  third.  The  other  alien  families  were  in  the  minority, 
and  have  not  applied  so  generally  for  assistance.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  oldest  established  population,  as  one  might  say,  has  been 
strudc  the  hardest,  and  that  they  are  applying  for  charity  now  more 
generally  than  the  aliens — at  least  in  Buffalo.  The  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  gives  the  figures  of  men  out  of  employment  at  the. 
present  time  as  something  like  10,000  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  alone. 
Labor  unions  and  those  directly  connected  with  the  labor  union 
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interests  state  that  the  number  willreach  about  15,000  or  16,000  in 
Buffalo,  whereas  I  have  it  from  the  Buffalo  Local  Aid  Bureau,  which 
touches  the  problem  from  another  angle,  that  there  are  at  least 
20,000  to  25,000  men  out  of  employment  in  that  city.'  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  labor  unions'  estimate  is  perhaps  the  better  and 
more  conservative. 

As  to  what  we  are  doing  in  Buffalo,  I  may  say  there  is  some  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Erie  county  lodging  house  to  place  men  in  posi- 
tions, it  runs  a  kind  of  public  employment  agency,  but  not  on  any 
scientific  or  well  worked  out  basis,  because'  it  has  not  the  equipment, 
the  funds,  or  the  men  to  carry  out  the  work  efficiently.  The  city 
has  no  employment  officer  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
endeavors  to  place  only  the  able-bodied  men  who'are  in  the  families 
it  is  caring  for.  So  that  we  have  no  scientific  or  definite  organized 
plan  of  handling  our  unemployed  in  Buffalo  and  vicinity. '  There  is" 
one  attempt  in  East  Buffalo,  the  Polish  section,  to  build  tip  a  public 
employment  exchange,  and  they  are  setting  out  now  to  raise  a  fund 
of  $15,000  to  carry  on  this  work.  But  outside  of  these  two  or  three 
features  we  have  no  definite  or  organized  ieffort  to  reach  our  un- 
employment situation. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  closing,  and  that  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
we  shall  never  be  able  actually  to  solve  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment until  w;e  are  able  to  reiach  and  organize  our  industries  upon  a 
better  basis.  I  conceive  that  the  problem  of  labor  depends  for  its 
solution  upon  the  solution  of  the  greater  problem  of  organizing  our 
industries  on  a  better  basis.  You  may  have  public  employment  of- 
fices, you  may  have  private  emplo)rment  offices,  you  may  have  a 
fairly  well  organized  labor  market ;  but  until  you  have  a  more 
stable  industrial  condition  you  will  never  be  able  really  to  solve 
the  question.  Labor  depends  for  its  subsistence  upon  industry,  and 
until  we  have  taught  industry  how  to  conduct  itself,  and  to  see  to 
it  that  it  does  not  employ  10,000  men  one  season  and  2,000  the  next, 
over-produce  at  one  time,  and  under-produce  at  another,  you  will 
never  be  able  to  solve  scientifically  this  unemployment  phase  of  the 
situation. 

Fred  C^  Croxton,  President,  American  Association  of  Public 
Employment  Officials,  Ohio:  We  have  very  few  actual  figures  in 
Ohio  showing  the  conditions  of  unemployment    Probably  the  most 
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significant  figures  are  those  secured  from  our  public  employment 
officers.  lo  January,  1914,  16  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  sent 
to  positions ;  one  year  ago  37  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  sent  to 
positions.  Speaking  for  the  American  Association  of  Public  Em- 
plo3rment  Officials,  the  particular  object  of  that  association  is  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  public  employment  offices.  One  of  the 
methods  by  which  we  hope  to  increase  that  efficiency  is  to  secure 
some  uniform  system  of  making  and  keeping  records,  so  that  when 
figures  are  given  they  will  mean  exactly  what  they  are  intended  to 
mean. 

Marie  D'Equi,  Portland,  Oregon,  Unemployment  League:  In 
November  of  last  year  there  were  10,000  or  more  unemployed  in  the 
city  of  Portland.  When  an  effort  was  made  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  dty  and  county  authorities  to  the  problem  they  got  together 
and  thought  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it  was  with  a  wooden  club. 
They  thought  the  unemployed  shoul*  be  driven  out  of  the  city  of 
Portland. 

The  unemployed  then  visited  the  diflFerent  labor  organizations  and 
asked  that  delegates  be  sent  to  a  mass  meeting  which  was  to  be 
held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  December.  Notices  were  inserted  in  the 
papers,  and  although  it  was  a  rainy,  miserable  day,  there  was  an 
immense  gathering.  It  was  right  before  Christmas  and  all  the  charity 
places  were  filled,  some  having  to  stand  up  all  the  night  through.  In. 
a  store  that  would  accomodate  only  about  fifty  people  there  were 
185  sleeping  on  the  floor  at  a  time,  and  the  basement  was  packed. 
No  relief  could  be  procured  from  either  the  city  or  the  county. 
It  seemed  impossible.  When  we  tried  to  get  state  relief  work  we 
were  hampered  because  we  had  a  Democratic  governor.  There  was 
an  eflFort  made  to  give  work  to  the  men  on  the  roads,  but  the  emer- 
gency board  got  together,  and  there  were  enough  Republicans  on 
the  board  to  stop  the  move,  so  that  fell  through. 

Of  course  the  papers  did  not  want  to  say  that  there  were  10,000 
unemployed  men  in  Oregon ;  it  doesn't  sound  good.  It  doesn't  sound 
good  to  say  that  there  are  300,000  unemployed  in  the  state  of  New 
York  either.  The  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  out  litera- 
ture inviting  people  to  come  out  there  to  settle ;  but  when  there  is 
unemp]D3rment  the  fact  must  not  get  out;  it  is  bad  for  a  new 
country^  and  it  is  bad,  too,  for  an  old  country,  like  New  Yoric. 
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Last  year  we  had  a  little  strike  in  Portland,  and  there  was  an 
immense  turmoil,  as  they  are  against  organized  labor  in  Or^on.  A 
very  bad  feeling  had  been  engendered  during  the  summer  months. 
There  had  also  been  the  free-speech  fight,  so-called,  and  a  parade 
started  out  on  a  rainy  Sunday.  They  didn't  ask  permission  from 
the  mayor,  and  it  was  a  different  parade  from  the  parade  of  the 
little  tannery  girls — ^there  were  8,000  unemployed,  hungry  men,  who 
meant  business,  and  said  they  meant  business.  They  were  hungry, 
they  asked  for  work,  and  they  said  they  were  going  to  get  food,  and 
th^  rushed  the  restaurants,  and  when  they  were  arrested — ^what 
could  be  done?  The  jails  were  not  large  enough  to  hold  8,000 
tmemployed  men. 

We  have  what  is  called  the  Gipsy  Smith  Tabernacle.  The  state 
pays  $75  a  month  toward  that  tabemade.  They  had  no  use  for  this 
building;  they  never  could  rent  it,  and  they  never  made  a  dollar  on 
the  investment  We  have  a  commission  form  of  government  now, 
presumably  made  up  of  business  men,  and  still  this  investment  would 
not  pan  out  And  so  we  asked  that  the  Gipsy  Smith  Tabemade  be 
given  over  to  the  unemployed,  and  we  had  to  fight  until  teng  after 
November  before  we  could  get  these  premises,  and  tfien  we  did  not 
get  them  until  five  men  lay  dead  in  the  morgue  at  one  time.  That 
was  too  much  to  be  told  on  the  streets  of  Portland,  so  they  opened 
the  tabemade. 

Every  time  you  ask  for  something  you  are  an  I.  W.  W.  I  call  the 
I.  W.  W.'s  the  muck-rakers  of  the  world;  they  are  not  afraid  to  get 
up  and  tell  of  a  thing  that  is  wrong  when  they  find  that  it  is  wrong. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  of  the  health  officers  to  tdl  of  it — but 
the  I.  W.  W.'s  tdl  it.  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  am  a  radical 
Socialist 

They  said  that  we  had  to  go  to  the  representatives  and  to  the 
wealthy  business  men  to  get  work  for  the  unemployed,  that  the 
men  did  not  know  how  to  get  work  for  themsdves.  Well,  we  tried 
this  too,  but  the  men  are  still  out  of  work.  Of  course  a  good  many 
of  the  lumber  camps  were  closed  down  because  of  the  new  currency 
law. 

After  a  time  the  state  and  county  officials  said  that  we  could  not 
have  all  these  men  congregate  in  Portland,  and  therefore  the  yoimg 
men  started  in  armies  of  100  to  go  out  of  Portland  and  leave  the 
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fidd  open  for  the  older  men.  They  found  when  they  got  to  certain 
towns,  like  Albany,  for  instance,  they  were  given  their  breakfast  and 
then  the  firehose  was  turned  on  them.  And  they  sent  for  me.  I 
went  down,  and  I  changed  the  psychology  of  the  towns  toward  the 
unemployed.  I  was  arrested  five  times,  but  I  didn't  mind.  In  the 
big  towns  I  am  not  noted,  1  am  notorious.  In  the  little  towns  I  am 
noted,  because  I  am  the  friend  of  the  workman.  While  I  was  down 
in  the  country  the  men  were  driven  out  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
ground  that  diey  had  to  be  vaccinated,  as  a  case  of  smallpox  had 
been  found.  So  when  I  got  back,  we  had  to  have  it  reopened.  Since 
then  we  have  had  less  crime  in  our  dty,  and  less  vagrancy. 

I  have  heard  very  little  said  here  about  shortening  the  woridng 
day  and  the  working  week.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  down  to  business. 
I  think  your  hope  will  come  from  the  west,  because  we  will  shorten 
the  work  day  long  before  you  will,  and  we  will  emandpate  you. 

Lew  R.  Palmer,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry: 
Pennsylvania  wishes  to  say  that  she  will  co(^rate  very  heartily  in 
this  movement  against  unemployment,  and  we  wdcome  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  are  a  new  department  and  we  are  busily  engaged  in 
organizing  it,  taking  up  some  of  the  more  dementary  steps  in  our 
organization. 

I  vdsh  to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  said  that 
the  work  of  conducting  public  employment  bureaus  belongs  with  the 
state  labor  departments ;  not  because  I  am  a  member  of  such  a  de- 
partment, but  because  through  our  business  training  I  bdieve  it  can 
be  more  effidently  qperated  if  handled  in  that  way.  I  also  bdieve 
that  it  should  be  effected  in  cooperation  with  the  federal  authorities. 

This  is  a  new  subject,  and  it  will  save  the  various  states  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  to  be  able  to  start  with  a  commonly  ac- 
cepted standard.  We  find  in  sending  out  our  present  blanks  that 
there  is  considerable  opposition  to  duplication  of  reports.  That 
can  be  avoided  by  carrying  on  your  work  through  the  existing  or- 
ganization. I  think  that  the  departments  of  agriculture  should  also 
be  consulted.  They  are  in  touch  with  the  farming  conditions.  The 
Industrial  Relations  Commission  also  would  wdcome  the  woric 
and  the  information  that  will  grow  out  of  this  organization. 

As  an  officer  and  director  of  the  National  Coundl  for  Industrial 
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Safety,  I  wish  to  say  that  if  we  can  keep  our  working  force  more 
constant  it  will  eliminate  many  accidents.  One  of  the  features  that 
increases  the  number  of  accidents  is  the  new-man  element.  If  a 
plant  is  connected  with  an  efficient  labor  exchange  there  will  not 
be  the  necessity  of  continually  getting  new  men  when  they  are 
needed,  but  the  men  will  be  experienced  in  the  work  of  the  plant, 
and  will  not  be  so  liable  to  injure  themselves  or  their  fellow 
workmen.  As  to  cooperation  with  the  mutiicipal  organizations,  that 
is  essential,  and  will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  state  bureaus. 

William  H.  Farley,  Superintendent,  Rhode  Island  Free  Employ- 
tnent  Office:  I  was  rather  surprised,- at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
to-day,  to  hear  so  many  men  and  women  speaking  of  the  conditions 
as  being  so  good;  but  the  last  few  speakers  have:  changed  the 
situation. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  condition  is  worse  than  it  has  been  since 
1907.  We  have  in  Rhode  Island  the  manufacture  of  jewelry,  the 
most  expensive  and  the  cheapest,  I  guess,  manufactured  in  the  world. 
There  are  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  employees  in  the  jewelry 
trade  working  to-day.  Seventy  per  cent  walk  the  streets  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  time.  In  the  metal  trades  50  per  cent  are  out  of 
work.  In  the  textile  industries  35  per  cent  are  out  of  work.  Still, 
we  think  we  have  not  seen  the  worst  of  it  yet.  In  Rhode  Island 
we  attribute  it  especially  to  the  change  in  the  tariff.  We  feel  and 
think  that  the  tariff  has  interfered  with  the  industries  of  Rhode 
Island  to  such  an  extent  that  the  state  will  be  hit  harder  than  it 
has  been  hit  yet. 

Now  we  understand  that  while  we  are  here  trying  to  advise 
ourselves  how  to  help  the  unemployment  situation  in  America  the 
capitalists  of  this  country  are  putting  the  most  up-to-date  American 
machinery  into  China.  I  do  not  see  how  Rhode  Island  will  be 
benefited  by  this.  We  are  a  fifty-four  hour  state  and  we  have  had 
a  pretty  hard  time  competing  with  other  states  that  have  sixty  and 
sixty-two  hours  in  their  working  week.  The  wages  in  Rhode  Island 
have  been  higher  than  those  they  have  been  competing  against  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  shorter  hours.  So 
that  I  don't  look  at  this  thing  as  being  solved  in  the  near  future. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  get  it  good  and  hard  before  we  get  through 
with  it. 
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I  think  that  the  government  should  establish  employment  offices 
at  all  ports  of  entry,  so  that  when  farmers  come  here,  instead  of 
letting  them  go  into  the  places  already  overcrowded,  they  could  be 
sent  out  to  parts  of  the  country  that  would  need  their  labor,  because 
when  you  send  a  lot  of  men  to  places  already  overcrowded,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  reduce  wages,  and  this  brings  about  hardship.  The  state 
legislatures  will  devote  an  enormous  amount  of  money  to  state 
prisons,  but  they  devote  a  very  small  amount  to  running  public 
emplo)rment  offices.  You  can  readily  understand  that  such  an 
office  cannot  amount  to  a  great  deal  unless  it  has  the  money  to  fight — 
to  fight  the  private  emplo)rment  office.  Men  who  have  not  studied 
the  question  do  not  know  for  a  minute  the  hardships  that  are  created 
and  the  injustice  that  is  done  by  the  private  employment  agencies. 
Unless  the  legislature  will  give  you  enough  money  to  run  it  right, 
I  would  advise  you  not  to  open  a  state  bureau. 

W.  L.  Mitchell,  Tennessee  Commissioner  of  Workshop  and 
Factory  Inspection:  It  is  not  for  the  reasonr  that  Tennessee  is  con- 
fronted with  any  serious  problem  involving  the  unemployed,  but 
rather  as  a  delegate  from  the  International  Association  of  Shop  and 
Factory  Inspectors  that  I  am  with  you  on  this  occasion. 

We  are  endeavoring,  as  an  international  association,  to  solve  these 
problems  in  our  annual  conventions  and  this  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
serious  propositions  with  which  the  industries  of  our  country  are 
confronted.  I  feel  that  uniform  legislation  is  one  of  the  real  foun- 
dation principles  on  which  we  can  best  regulate  this  evil  and  establish 
a  remedy. 

The  amount  of  unemployment  is  aflFected  very  largely  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  industries.  There  is  another  factor,  however,  that 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned  this  morning.  In  the  last  analysis^  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  express  a  personal  opinion,  the  shortening  of 
hours  by  legislation  is  one  of  the  real  basic  principles  on  which  to 
combat  this  unemployed  situation.  By  legislation  a  minimum  wage 
scale  has  been  established.  This  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  made 
uniform  by  state  legislation  throughout  the  continent,  and  should  ' 
be  supplemented  by  an  eight-hour  day.  We  ought,  by  legislation  or 
otherwise,  to  compel  the  fellow  who  is  getting  the  major  portion 
to  kind  of  divide  up  a  little  bit. 
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H.  T.  Haines,  Utah  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Labor  and 
Statistics:  The  labor  situation  in  Utah  for  the  winter  of  1913-14 
may  be  said  to  be  slightly  under  but  near  normal.  G>vering  a 
period  embracing  the  past  four  winters,  the  percentage  of  building 
mechanics  out  of  empbyment  during  the  past  winter,  may  be  said 
to  be  15  per  cent  greater.  The  unemployed  among  railroad  mechan- 
ics and  train  men  was  also  slightly  larger.  In  mining  and  other 
activities,  labor  conditions  were  about  normal,  likewise  in  railroad 
construction,  street,  canal  and  reservoir  work. 

No  extra  efforts  were  required  by  our  regular  charitable,  munici- 
pal or  state  agencies  to  care  for  the  unemployed.  About  the  same 
amount  of  relief  was  extended  by  the  regvUsLT  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  persons  out  of  emplojrment  as  has  been  given  the  past  four 
years. 

George  G.  Groat,  University  of  Vermont:  The  conditions  of 
unemployment  in  Vermont  are  not  very  acute.  The  population  is 
but  little  better  than  holding  its  own.  The  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing output  shows  an  increase,  so  that,  for  that  reason  probably, 
the  situation  in  the  state  as  a  whole  is  not  very  serious.  The  state 
being  largely  agricultural  there  is,  as  is  true  in  most  agricultural 
sections,  rather  a  demand  for  labor  than  a  surplus,  particularly 
during  the  summer  seasons.  The  nature  of  the  industries,  however, 
has  changed  somewhat,  in  the  agricultural  states,  so  as,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  standardize  those  industries  through  the  establishment  of 
creameries  and  dairies,  making  it  all-year-round  work. 

I  think  it  is  true  that  such  labor  as  the  state  needs  for  the  summer 
work  comes  to-day  from  the  southern  New  England  states  and 
from  New  York  state.  Such  other  added  labor  as  may  be  needed  in 
the  state  is  also  of  a  migratory  nature.  The  organization  of  agricul- 
tural activities  by  county  imits  is  indicating  what  may  be  called 
social  welfare  work,  and  this  all  has  the  effect  of  checking  unem- 
ployment as  far  as  it  may  become  a  serious  problem. 

The  other  characteristic  industries  of  the  state  are  the  marble  and 
granite  industries.  In  connection  with  the  granite  industry  it  may 
be  said  that  the  workers  are  very  generally  organized,  and  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  activities  in  that  section  of  the 
state  are  unusually  good  for  this  time  of  year.    The  unemplo}rment 
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is  severe  only  at  times  when  the  cutting  of  the  granite  is  uneconomic. 
In  the  marble  section  the  employees  are  not  so  highly  organized,  but 
the  employment  is  more  under  the  control  of  the  benevolent  em- 
ployer,  where  perhaps  everything  that  can  be  done  is  done  toward 
the  relief  of  any  unemployment 

So  that,  takhig  those  two  industries,  die  agricultural  and  the 
quarrying  industries,  the  situation  is  no  more  acute  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  the  method  for  meeting  this  is  the  same  as  has  been  used 
for  many  years,  namely,  the  work  of  charity  organizations  through 
the  town  units.  There  are  no  large  cities  in  the  state,  as  we  would 
speak  of  large  cities  outside.  The  largest  city  is  only  20,000,  and 
that  city  is  not  very  actively  industrial.  The  other  two  cities  that 
are  comparatively  large  are  Barre  and  Rutland,  and  they  are  the 
centers  of  the  granite  and  marble  industries,  and  the  conditions  are 
as  I  have  indicated. 

The  work  of  harvesting  the  ice  is  just  now  calling  for  more  labor 
than  we  can  procure.  The  fact  of  a  strike  that  lasted  a  little  over 
a  day  among  the  ice  cutters  a  day  or  two  ago  would  indicate  that 
the  employees  themselves  feel  quite  sure  that  their  services  are 
indispensable.  There  are  indications  that  the  situation  may  become 
more  serious,  and  for  that  reason  a  representative  has  been  sent, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  back  any  suggestions  that  may  develop  in 
the  conference  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the  situation  before  it  be- 
comes very  acute. 

Jambs  Buchanan,  General  Secretary,  Associated  Charities,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia:  I  believe  we  always  ought  to  look  facts  squarely 
in  the  face.  We  are  probably  much  worse  off  in  Virginia  than  in 
some  of  the  other  states  here  represented.  We  have  the  problem 
of  unemployment  there,  and  as  I  look  upon  it  it  is  one  of  tfie  mosl 
grievous  problems  with  which  social  forces  have  to  contend.  We 
have  a  branch  of  the  American  Locomotive  Works,  that  usually 
employs  about  2,500  people;  it  now  employs  only  a  few. 

It  is  always  almost  an  impossibility  to  approximate,  even  loosely, 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  the  state.  I  disburse  local  charities  in 
Richmond,  although  I  am  here  represcsiting  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Our  women  nobly  come  to  the  rescue  and  hold  the  family  together 
when  many  of  the  wage-earners  are  unemployed.  Therefore  for  the 
casual  observer  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  what  the  actual  situation 
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is.  However,  any  observer  knows  that  increase  of  the  labor  supply 
forces  out  the -least  efficient  help.  But  the  wives  and  children  of 
this  dass  must  live,  as  well  as  the  wives  and  children  of  the  more 
efficient  class. 

There  is  a  question  before  us  this  morning,  and  it  is.  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  man  who  has  a  wife  and  children 
dependent  upon  him,  when  he  is  out  of  a  job?  An  employment 
bureau  does  not  get  jobs,  and  the  practical  proposition  is  how  to  find 
jobs  for  the  men  who  are  looking  for  them  who  have  families  de- 
pendent upon  them.  Now,  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  that,  and  are 
the  city  and  the  state  responsible?  These  are  the  questions  that  are 
thundering  at  our  doors  for  a  proper  and  legitimate  answer.  Have 
we  a  share  in  the  responsibility?  Has  our  commonwealth  a  share 
in  the  responsibility?  Is  it  a  fundamental,  legitimate,  economic 
proposition  that  the  man  who  is  willing  to  work  ought  not  to  starve? 
That  is  a  question  that  our  civilization  must  face,  as  well  as  advocate 
the  other  aspect  of  the  same  principle,  that  the  man  who  will  not 
work  ought  not  to  eat.  This  is  a  two-sided  proposition.  Let  us  face 
squarely  the  responsibility  that  comes  to  us,  look  the  facts  squarely 
in  the  face,  and  see  if  there  will  be  a  solution  for  the  question. 

William  M.  Leiserson,  Wisconsin  Superintendent  of  Employ- 
ment  Offices:  The  state  employment  offices  in  Wisconsin  reported 
in  January  of  this  year  250  applicants  fgr  every  100  jobs.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1913,  a  year  ago,  they  reported  107  applicants  for  every  100 
jobs.  That  represents  as  close  as  we  can  get  to  the  situation  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  We  found  it  not  only  inadvisable,  but  likely 
to  be  entirely  erroneous,  to  try  to  estimate  the  number  of  the  un- 
employed. You  can  see  from  the  various  estimates  that  were  given 
here  to-day  that  there  seems  to  be  no  basis  for  it.  But  when  you 
have  an  agency  established  that  works  from  year  to  year,  you  can, 
by  comparing  one  year  with  the  next,  get  at  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  unemplo)rment.        • 

The  people  of  Milwaukee,  which  is  our  largest  city,  do  not  think 
that  this  state  of  aflFairs^ — 250  applicants  for  every  100  jobs — is  a 
serious,  enough  situation,  or' an  unusual  enough  situation,  to  take 
any  further  steps  ih  regard  to  helping  the  unemployed.  One  reason 
for  that  is  that  they  kno^/fr  that  out  of  every  100  jobs  that  are  avail- 
able during  any  year,  normal  or  abnormal,  many  must  go  unfilled 
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for  a.  large  number  of  reasons.  First,  the  people  who  fit  the  jobs 
are  not  there;  second,  many  of.  the, applicants  are  unable  to  work, 
they  are  old,  or  they  are  sick;  third,  some  are  unwilling  to  work, 
and  there  is  a  k^rge  number  of  these;  and  fourth,  there  is  a  large 
number  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  only  three  or  four  days 
or  a  week  or  so  at  a  time.  They. cannot  stand  it  any  longer  than 
that  because  of  the  manner  of  life  which  they  have  been  leading. 
That  is  the  condition  you  find  in  normal  years,  and  we  have  a  large 
number  of  unemployed  people  of  that  kind  always  around.  And 
so  now,  when  we  have  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  unemployed 
as  we  have  jobs  for,  the  people  do  not  think  that  it  is  unusual 
enough  to  take  a|iy  further  steps. 

In  Milwaukee,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
the  county  of  Milwaukee  and  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission, 
we  have  established  an  efficient  public  employment  office  that  can 
tell  absolutely,  or  almost  absolutely,  where  there  are  any  jobs  to 
be  had  in  the  dty.  We  do  not  have  to  go  any  further  than  that 
now.  The  questk>n  of  knowing  where  jobs  and  men  can  be  brought 
together  is  practically  solved  for  Milwaukee,  and  the  office  is  open 
to  the  people  of  that  city. 

So  when  the  public  employment  ofiice  of  Milwaukee  gave  out  to 
the  community  the  statement  that  we  have  250  men  for  100  jobs, 
the  logical  thing  to  ask  was,  Can  not  the  city  do  some  work  now 
that  it  would  have  to  do  next  spring?  And  the  city  answered  that 
it  could  not  do  it  now.  Wliether  it  shall  take  these  steps  or  not  is 
a  questk>n  that  rests  with  the  people  of  the  city,  but  the  step  to  be 
taken  is  indicated. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  un- 
empIo)rment  only  by  reorganizing  the  industries.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  unempIo)rment  for  many,  many 
years.  I  have  it  on  good  authority  that,  ages  ago,  Pericles  started 
all  his  public  works  to  give  work  to  the  unemployed.  They  had 
the  problem  even  at  that  time,  and  we  may  have  to  wait  as  many 
years  more  before  we  can  get  the  entire  problem  solved.  But  the 
point  is  that  we  ought  to  have  the  steps  ready  when  the  people  make 
up  their  minds  to  take  them.  In  representing  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Public  Emplo)rment-  Officials,  I  should  like  to  bring  this 
message  here,  that  the  first  step  in  any  plan  of  dealing  with  unem- 
ployment is  to  register  the  unemployed ;  to  find  out  what  kind  they 
are,  and  then  to  gather  and  register  your  demands  for  help  for  the 
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same  place,  to  find  out  bow  much  work  actually  is  available.  Until 
you  do  tbat  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  try  to  think  of  doing  anything 
on  the  question  of  unemployment  Whatever  remedy  you  may 
bring  along,  you  have  to  do  that  first  When  you  have  that  well 
organized  then  the  next  step  comes,  the  shaping  of  public  work. 
And  when  your  public  is  ready  to  take  up  that  questicm,  then  the 
question  of  insurance  against  unemployment  will  come  up.  But  you 
have  to  take  these  up  one  at  a  time,  because  it  takes  years  to  work 
out  each  remedy  adequately. 

Now  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment  Officials 
wants  to  make  the  public  emplo}rment  offices  of  this  country,  of 
which  there  are  now  about  seventy,  efficiently  able  to  do  the  work 
for  which  they  were  established.  They  are  not  doing  that  work,  and 
there  is  no  use  talking  about  establishing  new  offices  unless  you 
put  those  already  created  on  an  efficient  basis. 

Jorge  Berea  Ayala,  Committee  on  Social  Affairs,  Havana, 
Cuba:    [Address  in  Spanish.] 

Delegate  from  Newark,  New  Jersey:  I  happen  to  be  at  pres- 
ent the  representative  of  the  Newark  Mtmicipal  Employment 
Bureau.  This  bureau  has  been  doing  excellent  work  for  the  past 
four  years.  In  Newark  we  have  not  300,000  people  unemployed, 
but  only  6,000,  but  we  have  an  acute  situation  of  about  1,500  more 
men  unemployed  than  we  had  last  year,  or  in  previous  years  before 
1907.  We  have  the  problem  of  immigration,  and  we  have  no  ade- 
quate system  of  distributing  immigrants.  They  assemble  in  Ho- 
boken,  in  Jersey  City  and  in  Newark,  and  that  adds  greatly  to  our 
problem. 

James  M.  Lynch,  New  York  Commissioner  of  Labor:  I  came 
here  rather  to  listen  than  to  say  anything  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
care  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  New 
York  state.  I  don't  believe  there  are  300,000  unemployed  in  New 
York  city,  and  I  doubt  if  there  are  300,000  unemployed  in  the  state. 
I  do  not  know  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  unemployment  at  this 
time,  but  I  agree  with  the  general  opinion  that  if  there  are  only 
3,000  unemployed  there  are  3,000  too  many  out  of  jobs. 

I  think  Dr.  Leiserson  has  contributed  some  very  valuable  sug- 
gestions to  the  conference.  I  have  had  this  propcwal  up  with  the 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  governor  expects  to  send  to  the 
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l^slature  during  the  coming  session  a  special  message,  accompany- 
ing it,  if  possible,  with  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation,  imbuing  it 
with  some  of  his  ideas  and  some  of  the  hest  thought  of  the  state. 
I  do  not  believe  this  conference  can  do  very  much  for  the  'imem-^ 
ployed  of  to-day,  but  it  can  do  considerable  for  the  unemployed 
of  a  year  from  to-day.  New  York  is  not  a  penurious  state,  and  if 
this  proposition  is  taken  up  by  the  state  I  feel  confident  that  it  will 
be  adequately  financed,  so  that  whatever  we  may  do  will  be  placed 
on  a  proper  footing. 

Alexander  Law,  International  Brotherhood  Welfare  Associa- 
tion: If  there  is  any  one  city  in  this  world  where  we  should  have 
no  unemployment,  that  certainly  is  the  dty  you  are  meeting  in  to- 
day— New  York,  And  the  most  practical  solution  to  meet  imem- 
plojrment  that  occurs  to  me  just  now  is  to  put  the  entire  transporta- 
tion system  of  this  dty  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
clippings  from  the  papers  these  last  few  weeks,  containing  state- 
ments from  the  employees  of  our  public  service  corporations, 
especially  the  men  employed  in  the  subway,  who  complain  that 
they  are  supposed  to  be  working  ten  hours,  and  yet  are  axnpelled 
to  work  from  ten  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  editor  of  the  World,  that  New  York  city  owns  the 
subways.  If  New  York  city  owns  the  subways,  why  we,  the  dti2ens 
of  New  York,  own  those  subways,  i^nd  if  there  is  anybody  who 
represents  the  dty  of  New  York  it  certainly  ought  to  be  the  mayor 
of  the  dty  who  opened  this  conference,  and  the  public  officials  of 
this  city;  and  I  am  pretty  certain  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  dtizens  when  I  say  that  die  entire  transportation 
system  of  this  city  should  be  put  on  an  dght-hour  basis,  especially 
the  subways.  Not  only  the  health  of  the  employees  demands  this, 
but  the  safety  of  the  travding  public  demands  it  The  talk  about 
farm  work  here  to-day  reminds  me  of  something  I  once  read  about 
the  boy  and  the  cow.  The  boy  fed  it  and  he  cared  for  it,  but  some- 
body else  milked  it!  And  that  is  the  position  we  are  in  to-day,  as 
far  as  our  subways  are  concerned.  Untold  profits  are  being  taken 
by  the  handful  of  men  who  control  our  subways.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  we  ought  to  go  on  record  as  doing,  it  is  to  serve  notice  that 
we  insist  that  these  subways,  and  the  rest  of  the  transportation  of 
this  dty,  be  put  on  the  dght-hour  basis.  That  will  furnish  employ- 
ment for  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  present  force  of  tmemployed 
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men.  I  hope  that  some  of  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are 
strangers  here  will  make  it  a  point  to  walk  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  and  east  and  take  a  look  at  the  tenements  of  this  city.  It  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  civilized  world  and  to  the  citizens  of  die  state 
that  we  should  stand  for  the  tenement  system  of  the  dty  to-day. 
There  are  8,000  vacant  lots  on  Long  Island,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
area  is  as  innocent  of  any  bulling  as  years  ago  when  Hendrick 
Hudson  discovered  the  Hudson.  And  why?  Because  the  specu- 
lators have  it 

I  will  just  close  with  saying  that  as  teng  as  we  will  stand  for 
private  property  in  land,  it  is  only  a  humbug  to  have  these  confer- 
ences and  think  you  are  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Unless  you  change  all  that,  make  up  your  minds  that  the 
unemployed,  like  the  poor,  will  always  be  with  us. 

Chairman  Seagbr:  In  summing  up  the  discussion  of  this  morn- 
ing, the  points  that  have  impressed  themselves  upon  me  are,  first, 
the  general  impression  that  the  extent  of  unemployment  this  winter 
has  been  exaggerated;  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  glad  if  that  is 
the  case.  I  am  sure  we  all  agree,  however,  that  if  there  is  any 
matter  in  connection  with  which  the  stirring  up  of  the  public  is 
justified,  it  is  this  problem  of  unemplo3rment  If  it  has  been  exag- 
gerated, it  is  not  in  the  sense  that  there  has  not  been  widespread 
unemployment,  but  solely  in  the  sense  that  widespread  unemploy- 
ment is  a  usual  and  r^^ularly  recurring  phenomenon. 

The  second  point  is  the  vital  importance  in  any  constructive  pro- 
gram of  reformation  of  public  employment  bureaus,  that  they  will 
raster  completely  the  information  gained.  I  think  we  were  all 
impressed  by  Mr.  Leisers<Mi's  insistence  on  this  point 

The  third  point,  and  the  point  which  we  will  make  the  topic  of 
this  afternoon's  discussion,  is  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  an 
industrial  problem,  that  it  reflects  the  chaotic,  unorganized  way  in 
which  industries  are  now  carried  on.  To  some  extent,  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  really  to  the  advantage  of  employers  that  there  should 
be  unemployment,  for  under  those  conditions  they  can  select  their 
employees  more  carefully  and  improve  their  labor  force,  and  they 
are  also,  under  those  conditions,  less  liable  to  encounter  labor  dis- 
putes. That  aspect,  and  the  need  it  points  out  of  trying  to  regular- 
ize employment  on  the  industrial  side,  is  the  one  we  will  omsider 
chiefly  this  afternoon. 
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Henry  R.  Seager 
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I  believe  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  many  different 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  unemployment  were  touched  upon  in 
the  addresses  yesterday,  nothwithstanding  the  confusion  of  mind 
resulting  therefrom,  all  of  us  have  nevertheless  had  our  thoughts 
somewhat  clarified  on  this  subject. 

As  speaker  followed  speaker  yesterday  I  felt  that  the  whole 
matter  stood  out  more  and  more  clearly,  and  that  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  following,  to  some  extent,  what  has  actually 
been  done  in  other  countries,  became  more  and  more  obvious. 

The  aspect  of  the  question  most  impressed  upon  my  own  thought 
was  the  necessity  for  regularizing  employment.  It  is  still  true  that 
nine  out  of  ten  employers  employ  and  discharge  their  wage-earners 
with  very  little  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner. 
That  is  to  say,  they  look  upon  loss  of  work  as  a  risk  which  the 
employee  takes,  and  they  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  worker, 
on  his  side,  can  face  that  risk,  and  that  he  is  in  a  position  to  find 
re-employment  if  he  is  discharged. 

It  is  notorious,  however,  that  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  average 
worker,  and  this  brings  out  the  second  aspect  of  the  situation,  that 
along  with  the  chaotic  and  inconsiderate  method  of  conducting 
industry  which  we  have  been  following  in  this  country,  we  have 
failed  to  develop  any  adequate  machinery  to  help  the  discharged 
man  to  get  another  job.  We  have  put  it  up  to  him  to  tramp  the 
streets  until  he  finds  re-employment.  Aside  from  the  injustice,, 
the  cruelty  of  that  system,  the  lack  of  economy  must  impress  every 
one, — ^the  loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  efficiency,  and  the  loss  of  ambition 
that  result  from  putting  upon  the  individual  worker  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  a  new  job.  That  makes  very  clear,  I  believe,  as 
the  first  need  of  this  whole  situation,  the  organization  of  the  labor 
market  in  a  way  that  will  compare,  as  far  as  is  possible,  with  what 
we  have  already  achieved  in  the  organization  of  commodity 
markets, 
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The  labor  market  is  the  only  market  in  which  the  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  seller.  All  other  markets  throw  the  burden  upon 
the  buyer.  Our  stock  exchange,  our  commodity  markets,  arc  all 
organized  on  the  latter  plan;  but  the  labor  market,  which  from 
every  other  point  of  view  is  vastly  more  important  than  any  com- 
modity market,  is  organized  on  the  former  plan.  The  buyer  sits 
back  and  puts  a  notice  in  his  window,  "Boy  wanted,"  or  "Girl 
wanted,"  and  throws  upon  the  seller  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
him  and  offering  his  services  with  a  large  chance  of  having  the 
offer  rejected.  On  that  point  all  European  countries  are  ahead  of 
this  country,  because  every  one  of  them  has  developed  some  sort 
of  machinery  for  relieving  the  laborer  of  this  great  and  cruel 
necessity  of  tramping  the  streets  in  search  of  work  when  he  falls 
out  of  employment 

Dr.  Howe  last  night  described  in  a  very  attractive  way  the  man- 
ner in  which  Germany  is  meeting  this  need.  After  hearing  him 
speak,  I  think  we  almost  felt  that  in  Germany  it  would  be  rather 
nice  to  be  unemployejd,  to  be  able  to  go  to  one  of  these  clubs,  and 
to  play  checkers,  or  chess,  while  waiting  for  another  job  to  be 
offered.  Germany,  as  regards  this  phase  of  the  situation,  leads 
the  world,  not  because  its  plan  is  more  comprehensive  than  is 
proposed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  because  it  has  been  in  oper- 
ation longer. 

The  third  aspect  of  the  situation  impressed  upon  my  thought  is 
the  need  of  some  sort  of  guidance  that  will  assist  the  young  boy 
and  girl,  on  leaving  school,  to  make  a  first  choice  of  employment 
wisely,  and  to  assist  the  more  advanced  worker  to  choose  wisely 
when  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  in  regard  to  this  voca- 
tional guidance  it  is  clear  also  that  we  need  better  machinery  for 
trade  and  industrial  education. 

Finally,  the  aspect  that  was  not  brought  out  so  clearly  in  the 
conference  during  the  day,  but  that  was  emphasized  in  the  addresses 
in  the  evening,  is  the  need  of  machinery  to  insure  those  in  seasonal 
trades  against  the  financial  consequences  of  unemployment,  some 
plan  by  which  the  workers  can  pool  their  small  savings  in  a  common 
fund  out  of  which  they  can  draw  out-of-work  benefits  when  they 
are  out  of  work.  Such  a  plan  is  needed,  furthermore,  so  that  the 
wage-earner  can  enjoy  each  year  the  holiday  which  the  salaried  em- 
ployee regards  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  compen- 
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sation.  It  is  really  true  that  the  only  way  for  the  wage-earner  to 
get  a  holiday  is  to  be  unemployed.  Every  man  employed  ought  to 
have  a  holiday  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  in  the  year,  and  we 
ought  to  have  machinery  by  which  the  wage-earner  can  draw  his 
out-of-work  benefit  in  the  meantime  and  be  assured  of  re-employ- 
ment when  he  is  ready  to  go  back  to  work. 

Through  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  such  as  many  of 
the  trade  unions  have  worked  out  and  are  operating  successfully 
we  may  approximately  cover  this  ground.  England  has  demon- 
strated that  what  the  trade  unions  have  accomplished  can  also  be 
undertaken  on  a  national  scale,  through  the  national  government. 
That  is  the  fourth  and  last  plank  in  the  program  of  solution  that 
has  impressed  itself  upon  my  mind. 

This  morning  we  want  to  have  other  suggestions  put  before  us. 
We  want  to  have  the  all-important  question  decided  as  to  what  we 
should  do  immediately,  and  what  measures  we  should  take  to  secure 
these  developments  that  must  come  only  after  further  study  and 
further  education  of  public  opinion.  For  as  Professor  Henderson 
said  last  night,  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  in  this  country  still 
is  to  persuade  the  ordinary,  comfortable  citizen  that  there  is  any 
real  problem  of  unemployment.  Many  people  still  believe  that  if 
a  man  wishes  to,  he  can  get  work,  and  if  he  cannot  there  must  be 
something  the  matter  with  the  man.  That  was  said  at  a  meeting  on 
unemployment  I  attended  recently — ^that  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem was  not  an  industrial  problem,  but  a  relief  problem,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hobo  and  the  vagrant.  That  view  is  still  common  and 
it  is  only  through  persistent  educational  campaigns  that  we  can 
educate  our  comfortable  fellow-citizens  out  of  the  notion,  and  get 
general  support  for  the  complete  program  which  is  necessary  for 
anything  like  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem. 
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Public  employment  offices  are  now  in  existence  in  eighteen  of 
the  United  States,  in  about  sixty  cities.  The  circumstances  which 
led  to  their  establishment  have  in  the  main  been  three:  the  abuses 
of  private  employment  agencies,  the  lack  of  farm  labor  in  agri- 
cultural states,  and  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  unemployed 
wage-earners  in  the  industrial  centers.  To  these  must  be  added  the 
example  of  foreign  governments  and  the  growing  belief  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  flie  state  to  prevent  unnecessary  idleness.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  the  offices,  the  results  have  in 
most  cases  been  the  same.  The  administration  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  people  unfamiliar  with  their  design  and  purpose. 
These  officials  have  either  mismanaged  the  offices  so  that  they  had 
to  be  discontinued  or  else  they  performed  their  duties  perfunctorily 
and  in  a  wholly  ineflfective  manner. 

This,  in  short,  has  been  the  history  of  public  employment  offices 
in  the  United  States.  In  theory  they  were  designed  to  furnish 
clearing  houses  for  labor,  to  bring  the  job  and  the  man  together 
with  the  least  delay,  and  to  eliminate  the  private  labor  agent,  whose 
activity  as  middleman  is  so  often  accompanied  by  fraud,  misrepre- 
sentation and  extortion.  In  practice,  far  from  supplanting  private 
agencies,  the  free  offices  have  not  even  maintained  an  effective 
competition  against  them.  With  few  exceptions  their  operations 
have  been  on  a  small  scale,  their  methods  tmbusinesslike,  and  their 
statistics  valueless  if  not  unreliable.  Four  states  and  about  half 
a  dozen  cities  have  discontinued  their  public  employment  c^ces, 
and  most  of  those  now  in  existence  are  constantly  on  the  defensive 
to  maintain  their  existence. 

Are  Public  Offices  a  Failure? 
Shall  we  say,  then,  that  public  employment  offices  are  a  failure, 
and  give  up  all  attempts  to  establish  them?    If  we  do,  we  should 
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have  to  say  that  our  state  labor  departments,  our  factory  inspec- 
tion departments,  our  health  departments  should  also  be  given  up ; 
for  their  history  in  the  United  States  has  been  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  employment  offices.  They  have  been  manned  without 
merit  and  their  work  is  crude  and  ineflFective. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that  employment  offices,  like 
factory  inspection  and  the  health  work  of  our  governments,  are 
based  on  sound  principles,  and  their  lack  of  success  has  been  due 
mainly  to  the  general  administrative  inefficiency  of  our  government 
work.  In  Europe,  where  public  labor  exchanges  have  been  most 
successful,  they  are  by  no,  means  all  equally  successful.  Some 
German  cities  have  active,  business-like  labor  exchanges,  but  in  other 
cities  the  work  of  the  offices  is  as  sleepy  and  inefficient  as  any  of 
our  own.  The  lesson  is  obvious.  If  we  want  successful  public 
employment  offices  we  must  follow  the  example  of  the  larger 
German  cities,  and  put  people  in  charge  of  them  who  understand 
the  business,  who  know  its  principles  and  its  technique,  and  who 
will  work  with  vigor  and  energy  to  make  their  offices  successful. 

Do  We  Want  Public  Employment  Offices? 

But  do  we  want  public  employment  offices  at  all?  Is  the  state 
justified  in  maintaining  such  offices?  These  questions  must  be  set- 
tled at  the  banning.  Many  thoughtful  people  see  no  necessity  for 
such  public  agencies.  Samuel  Gompers  in  the  American  Feder- 
ationist  recently  stated  that  the  existing  agencies  were  ample  for 
distributing  the  labor  forces  of  the  country.  A  Massachusetts 
commission  to  investigate  emptoyment  offices,  argued  that  "for  well- 
known  reasons  we  never  think  of  establishing  governmental  grocery 
stores  and  governmental  dry  goods  shops  in  the  hope  of  having  the 
community  better  served  than  by  private  enterprises.  The  same 
reasons  should  clearly  govern  our  attitude  towards  employment 
offices,  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  employment  office  business  is 
diflFerent  from  other  businesses."  Public  employment  offices,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  commission,  should  not  be  established  to  com- 
pete "with  the  private  office  in  placing  regular  domestic,  mer- 
cantile or  other  skilled  labor." 

The  trouble  with  these  views  is  that  they  are  held  by  people  who 
do  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  employment  business.  That 
the  three  months  spent  by  the  Massachusetts  commissbn  in  study- 
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ing  employment  offices  was  not  sufficient  to  learn  the  business  is 
evident  from  the  comparison  with  groceries  and  dry  goods  stores. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  comparison  should  be  with  the  post  office, 
the  school  system,  and  the  distribution  of  weather  and  crop  re- 
ports. The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  not  only  the  publ'c  at  large 
but  most  of  those  in  charge  of  our  emplo3rment  offices  have  not 
understood  the  nature  of  the  business. 

Why  We  Need  Employment  Offices 

In  ordet  to  judge  correctly  of  the  public  employment  offices  we 
must  know  the  principles  upon  which  they  arc  based.  What,  then, 
is  an  employment  office,  and  what  are  its  purposes  and  functions? 
In  a  sentence,  an  employment  office  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where 
buyer  and  seller  of  labor  may  meet  with  the  least  possible  difficulty 
and  the  least  loss  of  time.  The  function  of  an  employment  office 
is  best  expressed  by  the  British  term  "labor  exchange".  Exchange 
implies  a  market.  It  is  an  organization  of  the  labor  market,  just  as 
the  stock  market,  the  hog  market,  the  wheat  market  are  organized 
to  facilitate  the  buying  of  these  products. 

Now,  why  do  we  need  an  organized  labor  market?  Employers 
are  constantly  hiring  and  discharging  employees.  Workers  are 
constantly  looking  for  employment.  The  New  York  Conmiission 
on  Unemployment  reported  in  191 1  that  four  out  of  every  ten 
wage-earners  work  irregularly  and  have  to  seek  employment  at 
least  once,  probably  many  times  during  the  year;  and  it  found  un- 
employment and  tmfiUed  demand  for  labor  existing  side  by  side. 
Census  returns,  manufacturing  statistics  and  special  investigations 
all  reveal  the  intermittent  character  of  the  demand  for  labor  which 
necessitates  a  reserve  of  labor,  employed  not  steadily,  but  shifting 
from  place  to  place  as  wanted. 

How  does  a  wage-earner  find  employment?  Interesting  light  is 
thrown  upon  this  question  by  statements  made  to  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Unemployment  by  750  employers.  Of  these  458,  or 
over  60  per  cent,  stated  that  they  could  always  get  all  the  help  they 
needed,  and  practically  all  of  them  hired  their  forces  from  people 
who  made  personal  application  at  their  plants.  Two  hundred  ad- 
vertised in  newspapers,  and  also  hired  from  among  those  who  made 
personal  application  at  the  plant.  About  fifty  used  employment 
agencies  and  ten  depended  upon  trade  tmions.    The  main  reliance, 
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therefore,  is  placed  upon  wage-earners  calling  at  the  plants,  and 
upon  the  newspapers.  What  this  means  is  well  illustrated  in  a  com- 
munication sent  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  a  working  girl.  She 
wrote: 

"For  the  last  ten  days  I  have  been  going  to  the  loop  every  day  to 
look  for  work.  I  am  there  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  look* 
for  work  until  eleven.  From  eleven  to  twelve  is  the  lunch  period  in 
most  big  establishments,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  see  anybody  at 
that  time.  My  lunch  in  a  cafeteria  gives  me  a  rest  of  fifteoi  or 
twenty  minutes.  Then  I  am  back  again  on  the  sidewalk.  The  chase 
from  building  to  building  during  the  morning  and  the  constant  dodg- 
ing of  automobiles  tire  me.  Is  there  a  place  where  I  can  go  to 
rest  up?** 

The  girl's  question  does  not  concern  us  so  much  here  as  her 
method  of  seeking  employment.  Think  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
energy  and  the  discouragement  in  going  from  door  to  door  to  ask 
if  any  help  is  needed.  She  had  been  doing  this  for  ten  days  with- 
out success :  and  the  significant  thing  about  her  search  for  work  is 
that  the  demand  for  women  workers  is  generally  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  this  was  in  a  busy  month,  July,  during  a  fairly  prosper- 
ous year,  1913.  What  must  be  the  waste  and  discouragement  of 
men  whose  labor  is  not  so  much  in  demand? 

This  is  the  price  we  pay  for  lack  of  organization  in  the  buying 
-and  selling  of  labor.  The  reason  most  employers  can  get  all  the 
help  they  need  at  their  gates  or  by  inserting  an  "ad"  in  a  news- 
paper is  because  there  are  thousands  of  such  men  and  women  going 
from  door  to  door  and  hundreds  responding  to  each  cue  given  in 
the  newspapers.  The  labor  market  is  still  in  the  peddling  stage. 
While  d^ding  in  almost  all  the  important  articles  of  trade  is  now 
systematically  organized,  with  exchanges  and  salesmen  and  trade 
papers,  labor  must  still  be  peddled  from  door  to  door  by  each 
individual  worker.  A  recent  investigation  in  the  Philippines  de- 
scribed how  chair  makers  and  box  makers  after  working  up  a 
stock  of  goods  take  them  to  sell  on  a  peddling  tour  in  ox  carts. 
When  they  want  wood  for  their  manufacture  a  member  of  the 
household  sets  out  on  the  road  and  buys  the  first  tree  that  suits 
his  purpose.  Our  industries  have  developed  far  beyond  this,  but  in 
the  buying  and  selling  of  labor  they  are  almost  all  in  this  primitive 
stage. 
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The  economic  waste  from  lack  of  intelligent  organization  of  the 
labor  market  shows  itself  in  the  development  of  many  small  markets. 
Each  factory  gate  and  industrial  district  of  a  city  tends  to  become 
a  market.  Each  draws  a  reserve  of  labor  ready  to  meet  the  fluctuat- 
ing demands  of  employers.  This  reserve  is  increased  by  the  multi- 
plication of  markets,  and  a  maladjustment  is  caused  between  supply 
and  demand.  The  manless  job  and  the  jobless  man  often  fail  to 
meet  There  is  an  oversupply  of  labor  in  one  place,  and  a  shortage 
in  another.  Some  occupations  are  overcrowded  while  others  have 
not  a  sufficient  supply.  An  organized  market  for  labor  is  needed 
for  the  same  reason  that  other  markets  are  organized,  to  eliminate 
waste,  to  facilitate  exchange,  to  bring  the  supply  and  demand 
quickly  together,  to  develop  the  efficiency  that  comes  from  special- 
ization and  a  proper  division  of  labor.  The  good  workman,  like 
the  good  manufacturer,  may  be  a  poor  merchant  or  salesman.  An 
organized  labor  market  will  enable  workers  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness of  working  and  will  develop  efficient  dealers  in  labor  who  will 
be  specialized  as  employment  agents. 

Public  or  Private  Employment  Bureaus? 

Granting  the  need  of  an  organized  labor  market,  is  it  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  organize  it?  Can  we  not  depend  upon  private  enter- 
prise to  perform  this  function  as  we  do  in  die  grocery  or  in  the 
dry  goods  business? 

It  would  seem  a  sufficient  answer  that  private  enterprise  up  to 
the  present  has  not  undertaken  so  to  organize  the  labor  market 
Business  men  have  let  the  distribution  of  labor  lag  more  than  a 
hundred  years  behind  the  general  development  of  industry,  not 
without  good  reasons.  The  main  reason  has  been  that  the  entire 
burden  of  the  maladjustment  is  borne  by  the  wage-earner.  It  is  he 
who  suffers  from  the  loss  of  time  and  energy;  and  moreover  the 
failure  to  get  a  job  quickly  makes  him  willing  to  take  work  at  any 
price,  tends  to  keep  wages  down.  Wherever  employers  have  felt  a 
lack  of  labor  they  have  developed  some  form  of  organized  search 
for  help.  Thus  railroad  and  lumber  companies  and  other  large  em- 
ployers of  labor  do  have  labor  agents,  and  private  labor  agencies 
cater  mainly  to  such  empteyers. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  private  enterprise  has  failed  to 
organize  this  service  properly.    The  nature  of  the  business  is  such 
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that  to  be  successful  it  really  needs  to  be  a  monopoly.  It  is  like 
the  post  office  and  not  like  the  grocery  business.  The  service  is  a 
public  utility.  Little  capital  is  required,  the  iterations  are  simple 
and  the  profits  are  large.  A  labor  agent  who  ships  to  a  railroad 
one  hundred  men  a  day,  which  is  a  comparatively  small  number, 
makes  $100  or  more  profit.  This  tends  to  multiply  labor  agencies 
and  keep  each  business  small.  In  New  York  city  alone  there  are 
almost  a  thousand  labor  agencies  and  yet  85  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployers never  use  them.  In  Chicago  there  are  over  600.  The 
multipKcatioo  of  agencies  has  the  same  evil  effect  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  labor  markets.  They  merely  make  more  places  to  look 
for  work,  and  the  more  places  the  more  are  the  chances  that  man 
and  job  will  miss  each  <^er.  The  agencies,  being  in  competition, 
will  not  exchange  lists  and  an  applicant  for  woric  may  register  at 
one  while  another  has  the  job  which  fits  him. 

Furthermore,  the  fee  which  private  labor  agents  must  charge  for 
their  service  precludes  them  from  becoming  efficient  distributors  ol 
the  labor  f<Mxe  of  a  state.  At  the  very  time  when  labor  is  most 
overabundant,  when  there  are  many  unemployed  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  those  who  can  shall  go  to  work  at  once,  then  the  fees  for 
securing  employment  are  highest.  A  barrier  is  thus  interposed  to 
the  pnq>er  flow  of  labor  into  the  channels  where  it  is  needed. 
Moreover  there  is  ever  the  temptation  to  the  agent  to  fill  his  po- 
sition from  among  people  who  are  already  employed.  This  practice 
is  universal  anoong  private  labor  agents.  It  enables  them  to  create 
new  vacancies  and  to  earn  more  fees. 

But  besides  private  en^loyment  agencies  which  charge  fees  for 
their  services  there  have  been  attempts  by  trade  unions,  employers' 
assodattOQS  and  philanthropic  societies  to  organize  the  placing  of 
labor  without  charge.  These,  too,  have  failed^  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Employers  will  not  patronize  a  trade  union  office  except 
when  the  trade  is  completely  organized.  It  gives  the  union  too 
powerful  a  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  control.  Wage-earners,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  go  in  great  numbers  to  an  agency  main- 
tained by  employers  because  of  its  possible  use  for  bladklisting, 
breaking  strikes  and  beating  down  wages.  If  there  is  any  one  con- 
dition that  is  basic  in  the  successful  management  of  an  employment 
office,  it  is  that  it  must  be  impartial  as  between  employers  and 
workers  in  their  struggles  over  conditions  of  employment.    As  for 
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philanthropic  agencies,  the  tinge  of  chanty  has  been  fatal  to  them. 
No  self-respecting  wage-earner  wants  to  apply  at  a  charitable 
agency,  and  no  employer  will  call  for  efficient  and  steady  help  at 
such  an  agency. 

The  state,  and  not  priyate  individuals,  then,  must  be  relied  upon 
to  organize  the  labor  market,  because  the  gathering  of  information 
about  opportunities  for  employment  and  the  proper  distribution  of 
this  information  to  those  in  need  of  it  require  a  centralized  or- 
ganization which  will  gather  all  the  demand  and  which  will  be  in 
touch  with  the  entire  available  supply.  The  gathering  and  the 
distribution  must  be  absolutely  impartial.  Wage-earners  and  em- 
ployers must  have  faith  in  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  in- 
formation. There  must  be  no  tinge  of  charity  to  the  enterprise, 
and  fees  big  enough  to  interpose  a  barrier  to  the  mobility  of  labor 
must  be  eliminated. 

Philanthropic  and  Regulated  Employment  Agencies 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  employment  offices  perform  a  public 
ftmction,  and  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  public  utilities,  and 
yet  the  weaknesses  of  state  activity  may  be  such  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  American  state  to  perform  the  service  properly. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  induce  enterprising  business  men  to  organize 
the  labor  market  on  a  large  scale  and  then  regulate  them  as  we  do 
our  railroads  and  street  car  companies.  This  is  the  view  of  a 
recent  French  writer  on  unemployment,  M.  Bellet.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  rely  upon  philanthropists  to  invest  in  this  business,  as 
they  have  done  in  provident  loan  societies  and  model  tenements, 
with  the  expectation  of  a  moderate  return  on  the  capital.  This 
idea  was  expressed  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Devine  at  the  International  Con- 
gress on  Unempbjrment  in  Paris  in  1910,  and  the  National  Em- 
ployment Exchange  established  in  New  York  with  an  endowment 
of  $100,000  is  an  embodiment  of  the  idea. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  relative  merits  of  gov- 
ernmental regulation  and  of  governmental  operation.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  if  this  important  ftmction  be  left  in  private  hands  it  will 
require  the  very  strictest  regulation  to  insure  just  treatment  of  all 
patrons  and  impartiality  between  employers  and  workmen  in  labor 
disputes.  The  r^;ulation  can  never  be  effective  until  it  establishes 
the  confidence  of  both  employers  and  workers  in  the  fairness  and 
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impartiality  of  the  private  labor  agents.  To  accomplish  this  the 
state  would  have  to  employ  honest,  energetic  and  capable  men  to  do 
the  regulating  who  would  understand  the  employment  business 
thoroughly.  But  if  the  government  had  the  services  of  such  a  set 
of  men  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  manage  employment 
offices  on  its  own  account  with  more  success  than  private  enter- 
prise could,  if  for  no  other  reascMi  than  the  fees  which  the  private 
agency  would  have  to  charge.  In  addition,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  a  business  which  lends  itself  easily  to  fraud 
and  imposition,  as  every  one  has  found  who  has  studied  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  left  in  private  hands  it  can  never  be  possible  to  prevent 
the  multiplication  of  agencies  which  plays  against  their  efficiency. 

As  for  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  it  is  bound  to  be  considered  a 
charity  unless  it  charges  fees.  However  reasonable  it  may  make  its 
charges,  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  bound  to  defeat  its  own  purpose  by 
keeping  the  man  who  hasn't  the  fee  fn^n  a  job.  But  its  greatest 
handicap  will  be  that  it  must  be  supported  by  men  with  money  to 
invest,  that  is,  employers  of  labor.  Workmen  will  always  look  upon 
it  either  with  suspicion  or  with  the  disdain  they  commonly  attach 
to  paternal  enterprises.  As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  municipal 
employment  offices  in  Germany  did  start  as  philanthropic  enter- 
prises and  it  was  found  more  effective  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
cities  and  give  capital  and  labor  representation  on  a  parity  in  their 
management  Much  the  better  solution,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be 
for  the  state  frankly  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing 
wage-earners  and  employers  with  information  as  to  the  location  and 
condition  of  labor  demand  and  supply.  The  function  would  be  no 
different  from  that  assumed  in  the  maintenance  of  schools  and 
libraries. 

Shall  the  Service  Be  Free? 

But  will  not  the  furnishing  of  this  service  free  of  charge  by  the 
state  tend  to  undermine  the  self-reliance  of  the  workers?  Is  it 
not  in  fact  a  charity  although  every  one  may  take  advantage  of  it? 
This  fear  has  been  expressed  whenever  the  state  proposed  to  enter 
upcMi  any  new  enterprise.  In  the  present  case  it  is  due  to  a  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  the  employment  business,  and  experience 
has  shown  the  fear  to  be  groundless.  An  employment  office  does 
not  give  work  to  anyone.    It  merely  tells  the  applicant  where  there 
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is  a  job.  To  secure  a  position  the  applicant  must  have  the  same 
qualities  of  fitness  and  efficiency  as  if  he  had  got  in  totich  with  the 
employer  after  a  day  of  pounding  the  pavements.  It  is  information 
and  not  jobs  that  employment  offices  distribute.  The  employer  is 
directed  to  the  supply  of  labor,  the  woricer  is  informed  as  to  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  demand. 

It  is  because  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  reliable  information  of  this  kind  that  the 
state  is  justified  in  giving  the  service  free.  What  informaticHi 
could  be  more  important  to  a  pec^le  than  to  know  exactly  where 
opportunities  are  open  for  men  to  apply  their  energies  to  make  a 
living?  It  is  the  same  sort  of  information  that  the  government 
distributes  to  business  men  in  its  consular  reports,  gec4ogicaI  sur- 
veys,  and  its  publications  c«i  the  natural  resources  of  the  states.  It 
distributes  the  information  free  for  the  same  reason  that  it  main- 
tains free  schools  and  distributes  crop  rq>orts  and  weather  reports 
free.  The  importance  and  the  essentially  public  nature  of  the  in- 
formation gathered  by  employment  offices  make  the  performance  of 
this  service  a  public  function. 

Are  the  Administrative  Difficulties  Insurmountaua? 

It  remains  now  to  show  that  an  American  state  can  actually  or- 
ganize the  labor  market  and  administer  the  organization  efficiently 
and  effectively.  To  begin  with,  I  have  no  defense  to  make  of  the 
free  employment  offices  in  the  United  States.  All  the  criticism 
that  has  been  directed  against  them  is  well  deserved,  but  it  is  not 
final,  because  some  states  have  been  successful  with  them.  More- 
over, it  is  far  more  true  of  private  employment  agencies  than  of 
public,  that  most  of  them  have  been  frauds  as  well  as  failures. 

The  first  requisite  of  successful  employment  offices  is  that  the 
people  who  manage  them  shall  know  their  business.  This  would 
seem  axiomatic,  but  it  has  been  a  weakness  of  all  governmental 
activity  that  officials  are  placed  in  positions  for  political  reasons 
rather  than  for  their  efficiency.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that 
the  office  force  should  be  made  up  of  economists  and  sociologists. 
This  business  can  be  learned  by  ordinary  people  as  well  as  any 
other  business.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  public  shall  insist 
that  officers  be  appointed  for  merit  alone  and  that  their  tenure  of 
office  be  permanent  as  long  as  they  attend  to  business  properly. 
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Also  there  must  be  some  system  of  promotion,  so  that  the  amiHtious 
clerk  in  a  public  employment  office  may  be  advanced  both  in  po- 
sition and  in  salary.  This  is  nothing  more  than  a  well  organized 
system  of  civil  sanrice. 

That  an  American  state  can  establish  such  a  system  of  civil 
service  and  can  conduct  employment  offices  on  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples of  management  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  Wisconsin. 
In  191 1  the  industrial  commission  reorganized  the  four  free  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  state  and  proceeded  to  work  out  a  system  of 
civil  service.  The  force  of  employees  was  selected  by  an  examining 
board  oa  which  the  industrial  commission,  the  state  civil  service 
commission  and  organized  employers  and  workers  were  represented. 

At  the  head  of  tfie  public  employment  offices  a  person  should  be 
placed  who  imderstands  not  only  the  technique  of  the  business  but 
also  the  principles  on  which  the  offices  are  based,  and  their  relation 
to  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  state,  and  to  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  unemployment.  He  should  be  depended  upon  to  train  the 
staff,  supervise  its  work  and  to  develop  an  administrative  machine 
that  will  be  permanent  The  subordinate  officials  must  know  that 
they  are  selected  because  they  seem  most  promising,  and  that  their 
tenure  of  office  depends  upon  the  character  of  their  work.  Their 
salaries  should  be  increased  as  they  improve  in  efficiency,  and 
when  vacancies  occur  the  most  fit  should  be  promoted. 

As  part  of  an  effective  administrative  machine,  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  involved  should  be  worked  out  in  order 
to  insure  confidence  and  impartiality.  A  managing  committee  of 
employers  and  workmen  should  be  organized,  with  each  side  equally 
represented,  the  state  and  local  governments  also  having  members. 
This  committee  decides  all  matters  of  policy,  especially  the  attitude 
of  the  office  during  industrial  disputes.  It  sees  to  it  that  neither 
one  side  nor  the  otfier  is  favored  at  such  times.     * 

It  should  be  established  as  a  principle  of  the  management  that 
the  c^ces  are  not  charities  but  pure  business  propositions  to  facili- 
tate the  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  labor.  Fitness  for  posi- 
tions should  be  the  prime  test  in  all  dealings.  If  applicants  are 
unemployed  because  of  old  age,  inefficiency  or  disability  of  any 
kind,  it  will  be  no  help  either  to  them  or  to  the  community  to  refer 
them  to  positions  which  they  cannot  hold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
liable  to  kill  the  office. 
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Finally  it  must  be  strictly  maintained  that  information,  and  not 
jobs,  is  distributed  by  the  public  employment  offices.  No  one  is 
assured  of  a  position  by  applying  for  work.  No  employer  is  as- 
sured of  help.  The  offices  merely  bring  to  the  notice  of  working 
people  the  opportunities  for  employment  for  which  they  are  fitted, 
and  connect  enq)loyers  with  the  available  supply  of  labor  of  the 
kind  they  need.  Employers  and  workers  are  left  to  make  their 
own  bargains.  No  responsibility  is  assumed  by  the  management 
beyond  the  accuracy  and  the  reliability  of  the  representations  that 
are  made  by  the  office  force  to  applicants  for  enq)loyment  or  help. 

The  result  of  this  system  in  Wisconsin  has  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful The  Milwaukee  office  is  the  only  one  located  in  a  dty  large 
enough  to  permit  of  great  expansion.  During  the  first  year  its 
business  was  increased  almost  fourfold  over  preceding  years  when 
it  was  conducted  as  the  majority  of  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States  have  been  nlanaged.  Applications  for  employment 
increased  from  6,300  to  23,000;  help  wanted  from  6,200  to  29,000; 
and  persons  referred  to  positions  from  6,000  to  24,000.  Of  the 
24,000  referred,  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  11,400  had  ac- 
tually been  hired.  During  the  second  year  the  business  increased 
over  the  first  by  about  40  per  cent  The  cost  per  verified  position 
secured  the  first  year  was  60  cents.  The  second  year  it  was  less 
than  50  cents.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  until  this  has  been  much 
further  reduced.  Our  other  three  free  enq)loyment  offices  are 
bcated  in  cities  with  populations  of  less  than  45,000.  While  they 
have  not  shown  such  remarkable  results,  they  have  substantially 
increased  their  business. 

Management  of  Employment  Offices 

Coming  a  little  farther  into  the  details  of  management  we  found 
an  accurate  system  of  record  keeping  essential.  The  temptation 
is  ever  present  to  minimize  the  importance  of  records  and  to  say 
that  the  securing  of  employment  is  the  chief  function.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  run  an  employment  office  properly  without  a  careful 
system  of  records  any  more  than  any  other  business  can  be  con- 
ducted without  a  set  of  books.  A  proper  selection  of  applicants 
for  positions  available  is  possible  only  by  a  careful  system  of  r^s- 
tration.  Moreover,  the  applicant  must  be  followed  to  the  place  of 
employment  and  an  accurate  record  kept  of  the  positions  to  which 
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he  is  sent.  On  the  employer's  side  a  list  of  the  applicants  referred 
to  him  must  be  kq)t 

Often  men  do  not  report  for  work ;  sometimes  they  hire  out  and 
fail  to  appear  the  next  day,  or  they  work  a  few  hours  and  quit 
without  reason.  Employers,  too,  are  not  careful  to  represent  con- 
ditions as  they  are.  They  may  promise  more  wages  than  they  pay, 
or  if  board  and  lodging  are  a  part  of  the  remuneration  they  may 
not  provide  proper  food  or  accommodations.  Often  they  promise 
steady  work  when  they  need  but  temporary  help,  and  some  em- 
ployers fail  to  pay  wages  promptly.  These  facts  with  regard  to 
both  employers  and  employees  must  be  carefully  noted  in  order 
that  each  applicant  may  be  sized  up  correctly,  and  the  character  of 
the  positions  accurately  represented  to  those  seeking  employment. 
It  is  easy  to  overload  the  office  with  bookkeeping,  but  our  managers 
studied  the  work  of  the  offices  thoroughly  and  were  not  afraid  to 
make  changes  from  time  to  time,  as  new  methods  suggested  them- 
selves. A  simple  card  system  has  been  worked  out  which  is  easily 
understood  and  requires  little  time  to  maintain. 

Care  is  taken  to  give  applicants  as  full  information  as  possible 
about  tBe  positions  to  which  they  are  referred.  Discrimination  is 
made  only  on  reliability  and  fitness,  and  such  discrimination  is  al- 
ways openly  made  and  the  reasons  frankly  given  to  the  persons 
discriminated  against.  Here  the  records  of  the  office  are  of  the 
greatest  value  in  offering  proof  of  unreliability  or  unfitness,  and,  in 
the  case  of  employers,  of  misrepresentation  or  unfairness  in  treat- 
ment of  former  applicants. 

As  employers  have  fotmd  an  office  careful  in  selecting  applicants 
they  have  placed  more  and  more  value  on  its  introduction  card. 
Sometimes  they  refuse  to  hire  anyone  without  such  a  card  and 
this  is  a  recognition  that  the  staff  is  developing  specialists.  Work- 
men soon  learned  the  value  of  the  introduction  card,  and  by  the 
consistent  refusal  of  such  a  card  to  the  unfit  and  unreliable  they 
were  soon  separated  from  the  able  and  willing  workers. 

There  is,  however,  no  rigid  rule  of  unfitness,  and  the  office  force 
does  not  pass  judgment  on  applicants  from  the  one-sided  stand- 
point of  the  employer.  A  man  may  be  unfit  for  a  steady  position, 
but  he  may  be  the  best  kind  of  a  person  for  a  short  job  of  a  day 
or  a  week.  An  applicant  may  refuse  employment  if  wages  or  other 
conditions  do  not  suit  him  as  many  times  as  he  pleases,  provided 
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he  does  not  say  he  will  accept  the  position  and  then  fail  to  keep 
his  promise,  thus  keeping  another  mao  from'  the  work.  Just  as  the 
employer  may  hire  whom  he  pleases  or  for  as  short  a  period  as  he 
pleases,  so  the  worker  may  accept  what  position  he  pleases  and  for 
as  short  a  period  as  he  pleases,  provided  in  both  cases  that  they 
make  their  intentions  known  to  the  office  force  and  thus  do  injury 
to  no  one. 

Of  course,  the  prime  test  of  the  successful  management  of  an 
employment  office  comes  in  times  of  industrial  disputes.  Experience 
has  shown  that  to  take  sides  with  either  party  to  the  dispute  is 
fatal.  Following  the  most  widely  accepted  German  practice,  the 
Wisconsin  employment  offices  have  adopted  the  policy  of  listing 
demands  for  help  from  employers  whose  worimien  are  on  strike. 
Then  if  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  referred  to  the  employer  he 
knows  the  conditions  and  goes  on  his  own  responsibility.  We  have 
passed  through  several  strikes  with  this  policy,  and  it  has  been 
satisfactory  to  both  employers  and  union  members. 

Employment  Offices  and  Unemployment 

We  have  considered  thus  far  the  functions  of  the  public  employ- 
ment office  as  an  organization  of  the  labor  market  of  a  state  and 
the  practical  administrative  problems  of  sudi  an  organization. 
Public  employment  offices  have,  however,  an  additional  important 
function  as  an  agency  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment In  any  intelligent  attempt  to  deal  with  the  unemployed  an 
efficient  system  of  employment  offices  must  be  the  first  step. 

We  have  already  seen  how  lack  of  organization  in  the  bu)ring 
and  selling  of  labor  causes  maladjustment  between  demand  for 
labor  and  supply.  If  we  look  more  deeply  into  the  problem  of  im- 
employment  we  shall  find  that  it  is  entirely  a  problem  of  maladjust- 
ment In  the  United  States  at  least,  there  is  no  permanent  surplus 
of  labor  in  excess  of  the  demand.  There  are  places  and  industries 
where  at  times  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  at  other  times 
in  the  same  places  and  industries  the  demand  exceeds  the  available 
supply.  If  we  consider  the  maximum  demand  for  labor  of  all 
employers  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  a  surplus  of  labor. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  demand  is  not  a  steady  one,  but  fluctuates 
from  season  to  season,  from  year  to  year,  and  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  competing  employers. 
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The  problem  is  akin  to  the  electrical  engineer's  difficulty  of  se- 
curing a  constant  load  curve.  The  maximum  demand  for  electric 
light  comes  during  the  long  nights  of  the  winter  months.  The 
capacity  of  the  power  house  must  be  able  to  meet  this  demand, 
but  for  a  large  part  of  the  year  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
capacity  will  not  be  called  upon.  Just  so  with  labor.  The  labor 
force  is  not  in  excess  of  the  capacity  demand.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  a  fluctuating  one,  and  at  times  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  of  it  is  not  wanted. 

Demand  for  labor  is,  as  in  the  case  of  electricity,  really  the 
combined  demands  of  thousands  of  individual  buyers,  each  with  a 
diflFerent  and  a  fluctuating  demand.  While  the  total  supply  is  not 
in  excess  of  the  total  maximum  demand,  there  are  constant  malad- 
justments. These  maladjustments  are  of  three  kinds:  (i)  In  re- 
spect to  place.  Wage  earners  may  be  scarce  in  one  place  and  over- 
supplied  in  another.  (2)  As  between  industries  or  occupations. 
Some  may  be  overcrowded  while  others  are  tmdersupplied.  (3)  In 
respect  to  time.  The  winter  months  usually  show  an  excess  of 
supply  bver  demand,  and  some  years  there  may  be  a  scarcity  of 
labor  while  others  show  an  excess. 

Public  employment  offices,  scientifically  managed,  may  be  used 
to  reduce  these  maladjustments,  and,  where  they  cannot  entirely 
abolish  them,  they  can  give  the  facts  which  will  enable  us  to  devise 
means  of  mitigating  their  effects  and  compensating  those  who  must 
bear  the  burdens.  The  offices  must  be  conceived  as  power  houses 
for  labor.  They  must  be  organized  in  each  state  and  country  as 
one  unified  system,  with  one  central  power  house  and  branches  as 
sub-stations.  The  current  of  labor  must  be  directed  away  from  the 
districts  and  industries  which  show  a  slackening  demand  to  where 
the  demand  is  quickening,  just  as  electric  power  houses  shift  the 
current  in  the  evening  and  on  holidays  from  the  business  districts 
to  the  residence  sections. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  exchange  of  lists  of  vacancies 
and  by  the  frequent  circulation  of  labor  market  bulletins.  Not 
the  least  of  the  evils  of  maladjustment  in  the  labor  market  is 
caused  by  the  circulation  of  false  reports  by  employers  and  private 
labor  agents  as  to  the  demand  for  labor.  With  an  accurate  system 
of  statistics  and  daily  reports  from  each  public  office  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  conditions  and  the  transactions  of  our  labor  markets 
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cannot  be  as  reliably  reported  on  the  market  pages  of  our  news- 
papers as  are  the  transactions  of  the  stock  markets,  wheat  pits,  or 
produce  exchanges.  This  will  go  far  toward  eliminating  malad- 
justment in  regard  to  place. 

Employment  Offices  and  the  Labor  Reserve 

Our  analogy  to  an  electrical  plant  suggests  a  more  fundamental 
remedy  for  unemployment,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  reserve 
of  labor  necessary  to  meet  the  fluctuating  demands  of  industry.  A 
reserve  of  labor  must  ever  be  present  to  allow  for  the  extension  of 
industrial  enterprises  and  for  new  undertakings,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  busy  months  in  seasonal  industries,  and  to  supply  the 
casual  workers  or  temporary  help  who  are  required  by  every  in- 
dustrial undertaking.  Electrical  engineers  have  discovered  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  plant  capable  of  supplying  current 
to  all  constuners  in  all  their  connections  at  the  same  time.  Such 
a  demand  is  never  likely  to  occur,  and  all  that  is  really  necessary 
is  a  safe  reserve  to  meet  the  actual  greatest  demands  as  shown  by 
experience.    The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  bank  reserve. 

Just  so  in  the  labor  market.  Without  a  centralized  employment 
agency  each  plant  tends  to  keep  arotmd  its  gates  the  reserve  that 
it  will  need  during  its  busiest  period  and  to  meet  sudden  demands 
for  labor.  The  total  reserve  of  all  the  employers,  therefore,  tends 
to  become  great  enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  all  the  employers  at 
the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  maximum  demand  is  not 
exerted  by  all  employers  at  the  same  time,  and  if  a  centralized  public 
employment  office  were  established  the  reserve  could  be  greatly 
reduced;  for  the  same  workers  could  be  used  to  supply  the  tempo- 
rary demand  of  diflFerent  employers.  Each  individual  employer 
would  have  his  necessary  reserve  available,  but  the  total  reserve 
labor  force  would  need  to  be  only  large  enough  to  meet  actual  de- 
mands rather  than  possible  demands  of  all  employers  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  not  here  concerned  with  what  will  become  of  those  who 
are  squeezed  out  of  the  reserve.  •  That  requires  separate  study  as 
a  problem  of  unemployment.  When  the  reserve  is  larger  than  is 
actually  needed,  earnings  are  insufficient  for  all.  We  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  excess  so  that  the  best  may  be  conserved  and  utilized. 
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Employment  Offices  and  Casual  Labor 

Probably  the  most  perplexing  complication  of  the  unemplojmient 
problem  is  the  system  of  casual  labor.  The  underemployment  suf- 
fered by  the  large  number  of  short-job  workers  gives  us  our 
greatest  difficulty.  Few  people  realize  the  amount  of  work  in  every 
industrial  community  that  consists  of  short  jobs.  In  Wisconsin 
fully  one-fourth  of  the  total  demand  for  labor  registered  at  the 
employment  offices  is  for  work  lasting  less  than  a  month.  These 
jobs  are  ordinarily  scattered  among  a  lot  of  laborers  far  in  excess 
of  the  number  actually  needed.  Each  laborer  manages  to  get  a 
small  part  of  this  work  and  none  has  an  adequate  income.  We 
have  undertaken  to  concentrate  as  much  of  the  casual  work  as  pos- 
sible on  the  better  workers.  Our  system  of  records  enables  us  to 
pick  out  the  most  efficient  and  to  give  them  a  preference  in  dis- 
tributing this  work.  The  aim  is  to  keep  a  smaller  number  practi- 
cally steadily  employed  by  sending  them  from  one  short  job  to 
another,  and  to  squeeze  out  the  less  efficient.  Because  casual  work 
requires  little  reliability,  skill  or  intelligence,  it  oflFers  a  field  for 
the  handicapped,  the  aged,  the  inefficient,  the  partially  disabled,  and 
the  drunks.  These  get  a  wholly  inadequate  income  for  themselves, 
and  they  reduce  the  earnings  of  the  others.  By  concentrating  the 
casual  work  on  the  better  workers,  they  might  be  made  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  aged,  the  disabled  and 
the  unreliable  will  be  simplified. 

Vocational  Guidance 

Maladjustment  between  industries  and  occupations  may  also  be 
partially  remedied  by  a  well-organized  system  of  public  employment 
offices.  In  the  United  States  the  ignorance  which  causes  some  trades 
to  be  overcrowded  while  others  are  under-supplied,  comes  from  two 
sources.  First,  children  enter  industry  wholly  unadvised  and  take 
the  first  work  that  offers  itself  after  leaving  school,  regardless  of 
their  fitness  for  it,  or  of  the  opportunities  for  an  adult  to  make  a 
living  at  it.  Secondly,  our  immigrants  act  equally  blindly.  They  are 
uninformed  regarding  possibilities  of  securing  employment  at  work 
similar  to  what  they  did  in  their  native  lands,  and  they  enter  the 
overcrowded  fields  already  occupied  by  their  countrymen. 

As  institutions  for  furnishing  information,  public  employment 
offices  have  as  one  of  their  greatest  functions  to  stand  at  the  entrance 
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to  the  industrial  world  and  point  the  way  to  children  and  immigrants. 
For  the  former,  cooperation  with  the  schools  is  necessary.  Before 
quitting  school,  children  and  their  parents  should  be  furnished  with 
bulletins  of  information  describing  the  requirements  of  various 
callings  and  the  opportunities  in  them.  These  can  be  prepared  by  the 
officials  of  the  emplojrment  offices,  for  they  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  employers  and  know  the  demands  of  industry.  The  teachers 
can  inform  the  parents  of  the  aptitudes  of  the  children,  and  with 
this  information  a  careful  and  intelligent  choice  can  be  made. 

Similar  measures  can  be  devised  for  immigrants.  The  public 
emplo)rment  offices  should  employ  clerks  who  speak  the  languages  of 
the  newcomers.  These  clerks  should  prepare,  in  the  native  tongues 
of  the  immigrants,  bulletins  describing  the  industrial  opportunities 
in  the  state,  and  should  advise  and  direct  the  newcomers  into  the 
most  promising  field.  To  this  end  the  clerks  must  keep  constantly 
in  touch  with  the  evening  schools  for  foreigners  and  with  the  resi- 
dence sections  and  boarding  houses  for  immigrants. 

With  intelligent  and  energetic  efforts  by  the  officials  of  the  public 
employment  offices  thus  to  direct  the  stream  of  new  labor  that 
comes  from  the  schools  and  from  the  farm  lands,  much  of  the 
maladjustment  between  industries  arising  from  ignorance  might  be 
obviated. 

Work  Tests 

Little  can  be  done  by  emplo)rment  offices  directly  to  remedy  time 
maladjustment.  But  they  are  able  to  furnish  the  information  on 
which  any  adequate  remedy,  such  as  unemplo)rment  insurance,  must 
be  based,  and  for  the  unorganized  workers  they  will  have  to  supply 
the  administrative  machinery  for  testing  the  validity  of  any  wage- 
earner's  claim  that  he  is  unable  to  secure  employment.  As  already 
intimated  in  our  discussion  of  the  reserve  of  labor,  unemplojrment  is 
as  much  a  permanent  risk  of  industry  as  are  accidents  or  industrial 
disease.  The  extent  of  the  risk  can  be  measured  by  the  transactions 
of  the  labor  exchanges.  When  measures  for  compensating  workers 
for  this  risk  are  devised  they  will  have  to  be  coupled  with  an 
adequate  work  test.  No  wood  pile  or  rock  pile  can  be  such  a  test. 
The  worker  must  be  offered  bona  fide  employmefit  such  as  is  fitted 
to  his  abilities  and  to  his  station  in  the  industrial  ranks.  Only  a 
well  organized  system  of  emplovment  offices  can  offer  such  em- 
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ployment,  and  it  is  only  through  such  an  organization  of  the  labor 
market  that  we  can  ever  tell  positively  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  the  idle  wage-earner  to  secure  employment. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  these  most  important 
functions  of  employment  offices,  namely,  to  reduce  unnecessary 
idleness  and  to  serve  as  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment  will  never  be  undertaken 
by  private  labor  agents  because  there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  do 
it.  It  involves  expense  for  which  there  is  no  return  except  to  the 
state  as  a  whole  in  securing  the  fullest  application  of  its  labor  force, 
and  in  placing  the  burden  of  unemployment  on  industry,  where  it 
belongs. 
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Frances  A.  Kellor,  North  American  Civic  League  for  ImnU- 
grants:  There  were  two  phases  of  the  discussion  yesterday  which 
impressed  me  very  much.  The  first  was  that  the  unemployment 
problem  is  much  beyond  anything  that  the  city  or  state  can  relieve, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  no  nation-wide  system  of 
dealing  with  the  nation-wide  problem. 

The  second  fact  brought  out  was  that  we  have  practically  no 
information  on  unemployment.  Representatives  from  one  com- 
munity will  say  that  the  unemployment  is  not  imusual  and  those 
from  other  communities  will  say  that  a  large  number  of  industries 
are  closed  and  many  men  are  out  of  work. 

In  the  matter  of  nation-wide  distribution,  the  federal  Department 
of  Labor  has  under  consideration  at  the  present  time  three  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  federal  Bureau  of  Distribution.  The  first 
bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  Bureau  of  Distribution  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  labor  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the 
bureau  shall  have  power  to  establish  emplo)rment  agencies,  espe- 
cially at  certain  reserve  points  which  are  primarily  concerned  not 
with  the  city  or  with  the  state,  but  with  the  shipment  of  large 
numbers  of  men  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
bureau  is  to  have  wide  powers  of  investigation  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  supervision  of  transportation,  as  any  plan  of  distribution 
of  labor  must  take  into  consideration  the  transportation  problem. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  has  been  providing  transportation  for 
men  who  were  really  willing  to  go  from  one  point  to  another. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  a  bureau  of  this  kind  should  have  the 
investigation  of  interstate  distribution.  In  the  shipping  of  a  large 
number  of  men  from  one  point  to  another  many  difficult  questions 
will  constantly  arise.  In  my  judgment  any  bureau  of  distribution 
that  the  federal  government  might  see  fit  to  establish  will  not  be 
successful  unless  along  with  it  we  have  the  regulation  of  employ- 
ment agencies  that  do  an  interstate  business.  The  history  of  state 
legislation  on  the  question  of  unemployment  shows  that  unless  the 
agencies  can  be  standardized  a  bureau  will  not  be  successful,  because 
it  is  unable  to  compete  in  any  intelligent  way  with  the  private 
agencies. 
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Therefore  the  second  bill  provides  for  the  regulation  of  employ- 
ment agencies  that  send  employees  from  one  state  to  another,  and 
also  those  which  furnish  laborers  to  persons  or  corporations  doing 
an  interstate  business.    That  is  very  essential.  ' 

We  believe  further,  that  any  nation-wide  distribution  of  labor, 
and  particularly  of  the  labor  which  will  be  the  first  and  immediate 
problem  that  must  be  taken  up  involves  the  question  of  treatment  of 
immigrants.  As  you  know,  large  numbers  of  immigrants  are  sent 
out  as  colonists  to  diflferent  parts  of  the  country,  and  therefore  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  is  working  on  a  plan  for  investigating  the  frauds  in  connec- 
tion with  land.  At  present  large  groups  of  immigrants  who  have  no 
way  of  knowing  what  conditions  prevail  are  sent  to  diflferent  points 
by  representatives  of  private  land  companies.  Therefore  any  bureau 
of  distribution  should  consider  the  land  question  in  its  relation  to 
the  distributing  from  the  congested  centers  of  people  who  have  a 
small  amount  of  money. 

The  second  matter,  the  lack  oi  information,  has  led  some  of  us  to 
feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  study  of  the  question  of 
unemplo)rment  in  this  country ;  that  it  ought  not  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion extending  over  only  one  or  two  months,  but  that  it  should  be 
done  in  a  thorough  way,  a  sound  investigation  covering  from  three 
to  five  years.  The  whole  question  is  so  complicated,  and  there  is  so 
little  reliable  information,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  take  up  only 
an  investigation  which  will  cover  the  whole  field  in  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  way. 

Now,  that  investigation,  in  my  judgment,  ought  to  lead  to  several 
diflferent  things:  First,  the  classification  of  the  employables  and 
the  unemployables.  At  present  we  are  making  the  unemployables 
a  charge  upon  industry  when  they  ought  to  be  a  charge  upon  the 
city  or  upon  the  relief  organizations,  and  we  are  making  the  men 
who  could  be  sent  into  industries  if  they  were  properly  classified  a 
charge  upon  relief  societies  when  we  ought  not  to. 

The  second  thing  would  be  to  gather  reliable  statistics.  We  have 
at  the  present  time  no  reliable  statistics.  I  received  word  from  the 
librarian  of  Congress  the  other  day  that  as  far  as  American  condi- 
tions are  concerned  there  are  practically  no  data  since  1908. 

Such  an  investigation  ought  also  to  lead  to  a  reorganization  of 
the  civil  service  work.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the  city 
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departments.  They  carry  large  reserves,  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
departmental  miemployment,  and  such  an  investigation  ought  to 
look  toward  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  a  bureau  of  employ- 
ment for  city  employees,  so  that  the  work  could  be  regularized.  It 
ought  to  look  also  toward  vocational  guidance.  At  the  present  time 
in  but  one  or  two  cities  which  I  know  of  is  any  eflfort  being  made  to 
direct  the  children  leaving  schools  into  the  proper  industries.  Very 
often  the  schools  have  no  industrial  feature  at  all. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  know  about  the  experiment  in 
Qeveland.  The  new  city  charter  there  provides  for  an  unemploy- 
ment division  which  has  three  main  functions.  The  first  function  is 
maintaining  a  city  immigration  bureau.  Qeveland  provides  officers 
to  go  to  the  stations  to  direct  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  and 
help  them  to  find  out  what  they  want  to  know.  A  similar  system  is 
in  operation  in  New  York  city,  in  connection  with  Ellis  Island,  but 
that  is  conducted  by  private  workers. 

The  second  function  of  the  division  is  to  deal  with  unempteyment. 
They  have  taken  up  the  question  of  furnishing  emplo}rment,  and 
they  are  now  creating  for  the  civil  service  commission  a  bureau  of 
unskilled  labor. 

The  third  function  is  vocational  guidance.  They  are  making  a 
study  of  the  industries  into  which  the  children  go,  and  in  cooperation 
with  the  educational  authorities  they  hope  to  establish  some  kind  of 
a  system  by  which  children  may  be  wisely  guided.  They  have  not  a 
large  appropriation,  but  they  have  a  fine  group  of  union  men  on  this 
work. 

David  VanAlstyne,  former  Vice-President,  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  New  York  City:  During  the  recent  period  of  great 
commercial  activity  many  complaints  were  heard  of  the  difiiculty 
in  getting  skilled  men. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  however,  is  the 
extreme  fluctuations  in  business,  creating  at  one  time  an  abnormal 
demand  and  at  another  throwing  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
out  of  work. 

There  are  more  skilled  men  and  there  is  skill  of  a  higher  order 
than  ever  before ;  but  by  the  nature  of  things  their  number  is  more 
or  less  adjusted  to  the  average  demand.  There  is  always  available 
a  nucleus  of  these  good  men  who  have  comparatively  steady  work. 
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and  during  the  times  of  extreme  activity  the  only  men  available  are 
those  who  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  in  idleness. 
In  times  of  great  activity  there  is  no  good  opportunity  to  train  this 
generally  unemployed  increment  and  in  dull  times  idleness  en- 
courages laziness,  indifference  and  a  loss  of  the  little  skill  men 
acquire  while  at  work.  We  are  inconsistent  in  throwing  as  many 
men  as  possible  out  of  work  as  soon  as  business  begins  to  decline 
and  then  complaining  that  they  are  not  capable  of  the  highest  effi- 
ciency when  they  are  employed. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  the  greatest  evil  for  which  our  present 
social  system  is  responsible,  and  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  to 
regulate.  Apprenticeship,  trade  schools  and  like  efforts  to  train 
skilled  workmen  are  all  good  to  a  certain  degree,  but  their  influence 
is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  influence  of  long  periods  of 
enforced  idleness  to  which  the  laboring  class  is  subjected. 

It  is  important  to  develop  skilled  workmen,  but  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  to  develop  loyal  American  citizens  who  are  in- 
terested in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  consequently 
that  of  the  employer. 

It  is  of  such  employees  that  the  employer  makes  the  greatest 
profits  in  the  end. 

There  is  not  much  encouragement  for  a  man  who  spends  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  time  in  idleness  to  become  either  the  right 
kind  of  citizen  or  the  right  kind  of  employee. 

This  ever-present  fear  of  being  thrown  out  of  work  makes  men 
hold  back  their  output  in  order  to  make  the  work  last  as  long  as 
possible.  Aside  from  the  inhumanity  of  periodically  depriving  a 
considerable  percentage  of  our  citizens  of  the  means  of  earning  a 
living,  it  would  seem  good  business  policy  in  the  long  run  for  em- 
ployers to  find  some  way  to  keep  a  large  percentage  of  their  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  roll  at  at  least  a  living  wage  during  periods  of 
dull  business,  whether  there  is  work  for  them  or  not;  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  great  deal  more  could  be  done  in  this  direction  than 
is  done. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  it  may  be  found  practicable  for 
the  law  to  require  employers  to  take  care  of  a  certain  portion  of 
their  idle  employees  during  periods  of  depression,  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  employment  to  the  rest  on  public  improvements. 
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Lee  K.  Frankel,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York  City:  Some  of  the  municipal  schemes  of  imemplojrment  in- 
surance that  have  been  tried  abroad  have  been  distinct  failures, 
and  comparatively  few  have  shown  any  very  brilliant  success. 

I  want  to  speak  particularly  of  the  one  form  of  unemplo)rment 
insurance  that  to  my  mind  has  shown  some  rather  interesting  re- 
sults. Just  how  valuable  they  are  still  remains  to  be  determined. 
I  have  reference  to  the  scheme  of  1907  in  Denmark.  This  is  the 
first  plan  I  recall  under  which  there  is  actual  subvention  from  the 
treasury  of  the  government.  The  man  now  in  charge  of  the  scheme, 
Dr.  Sorensen,  inspector  of  unemplo)rment,  has  been  connected  with 
it  from  the  beginning,  in  1907,  and  was  unanimously  selected  by 
the  labor  organizations.  Dr.  Sorensen  did  in  Denmark  what  was 
found  later  to  be  impossible  in  Norway.  The  very  same  scheme, 
tried  in  Norway,  failed  there. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Sor^isen's  latest 
report,  to  show  what  might  be  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
in  a  similar  way.    He  says: 

From  March  31.  1912  to  April  i,  1013  the  number  of  authorized  unem- 
ployment funds  has  grown  from  fifty-three,  having  111,187  members,  to 
fifty-five,  having  120,289  members.  Of  these,  5S1O78  (45^  per  cent)  live  in 
the  capital,  45,538  (37^  per  cent)  in  provincial  towns,  and  18,529  (154  per 
cent)  in  country  districts.  The  members  have  paid  in  1,317,496  kroners  in 
contributions.  The  state,  according  to  the  act,  pays  a  subsidy  computed  on 
the  basis  of  half  the  sum  of  the  contributions  and  the  voluntary  subsidies 
by  communities.  The  communities,  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  paid  in 
374,114  kroners  and  the  government's  subsidy  was  822,536  kroners,  the 
total  income  of  all  the  funds  being  thus  2,514.16  kroners. 

The  various  expenditures  were  as  follows,  in  kroners: 

Benefit  paid  per  day  of  unemployment i,55ii34i 

"  "      to   unemployed    for   removal    to 

places  where  work  might  be  found 40,112 

Benefit  for  Christmas   33,2io 

"         "     removal  within  the  same  city....  21,171 

"        in  merchandise   2,541 

Expenses  of  administration  240,409 

Total 1,888,78s 

To  the  municipal  employment  bureaus  the  sum  of  48,343  kroners  has  been 
paid. 

During  the  five  years  in  which  the  funds  have  been  in  operation,  the 
members  themselves  have  paid  58.7  per  cent  of  the  total  income,  the  state 
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284  per  cent,  and  the  communities  12.9  per  cent.  The  cost  of  administration 
has  averaged  9  per  cent  of  the  income,  or  2joS  kroners  per  member. 

While  the  benefit  per  day  varies  from  one  to  two  kr oners,  the  amount  of 
contribution  fluctuates  from  4.80  kroners  to  26.00  kroners.  This,  however, 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  widely  differing  risk  of  unemployment 
within  the  various  trades,  and  the  difference  in  contributions  paid  is  there- 
fore the  best  possible  proof  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  insurance  against 
unemployment  on  a  trade  basis  and  not — as  has  been  done  in  several  foreign 
countries— dividing  the  country  into  districts  embracing  all  the  various 
trades. 

Twenty-four  of  the  fifty-five  funds  have  increased  the  number  of  days  in 
which  aid  is  granted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  hitherto  not  much  more 
than  half  the  days  of  unemployment  have  been  indemnified,  it  would  seem 
desirable  to  follow  the  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  days  of  payment, 
rather  than  to  increase  the  indemnity  per  day. 

Another  evolution  which  is  taking  place  automatically,  as  it  were,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  movement  away  from  a  uniform  rate  of  benefit,  and  toward 
a  rate  determined  by  the  duration  of  insurance.  It  is  evident  that  by  this 
measure  the  members  are  stimulated  to  keep  up  their  insurance  without 
interruption. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  cooperative  trades  unions  for  1912,  139,012 
workmen  belong  to  these  organizations.  Of  these  no  less  than  120,291  are 
members  of  the  insurance  funds,  and  if  about  20,000  are  still  outside  the 
workings  of  the  insurance,  this  fact  is  explained  almost  entirely  by  the 
special  character  of  these  workers.  (They  include  railroad,  municipal  and 
traction  employees,  and  sailors.) 

The  Danish  people  have  on  the  whole  been  so  satisfied  with  this 
plan  that  they  are  continuing  it.  It  is  tending  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  tendency  at  the  present  moment  is  not  to  increase  the 
per  diem  benefit,  but  rather  to  increase  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  benefit  is  paid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  may  be  the  opportunity  for  an  attempt 
in  the  United  States.  If  unemployment  insurance  is  really  con- 
sidered favorably,  the  labor  unions  are  the  organizations  through 
which  it  should  be  conducted,  and  the  Danish  scheme,  of  all  that  I 
have  had  any  opportunity  of  studying,  does  seem  to  have  given, 
so  far  at  least,  the  best  results. 

Royal  Meeker,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics : 
I  want  to  pledge  my  loyal  support  to  any  movement  that  will  make 
for  the  coordination  of  the  work  of  the  various  federal,  state  and 
municipal  agencies  in  respect  to  unemplo)rment.  Since  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  I  have  planned,  among  other 
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things,  a  very  complete  investigation  into  unemployment.  In  that 
investigation  it  is  my  purpose  to  cooperate  as  fully  with  the  state 
agencies  and  the  other  governmental  agencies  as  they  will  allow  me, 
in  getting  at  just  the  figures  that  are  demanded  by  the  speakers  who 
have  addressed  you — the  figures  on  the  amount  of  unemployment 
in  the  country.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that  such  an  investigation 
should  not  be  completed  in  five  or  six  weeks,  but  that  it  should 
run  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years.  I  do  not  agree  with 
that.  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  permanent  job,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  the  organized  agency 
which  should  undertake  that  job.  We  know  actually  nothing  about 
unemployment  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  why  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not  tackle  that  job  first  of  all.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  that  we  should  know 
the  number  of  jobs  in  existence,  and  of  men,  than  that  we  should 
undertake  to  investigate  as  to  labor  and  wages.  Congress  does  not 
think  so,  evidently.  I  hope  that  this  conference  may  present  to  our 
Congressmen  additional  light  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  have 
another  "think"  in  that  direction. 

As  soon  as  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  survey  of  employment  condi- 
tions will  be  put  into  active  operation.  I  prefer  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  because  such  a  survey  should  be  a  survey  not  merely  of  un- 
employment, but  also  of  employment,  of  under-employment,  of 
over-employment,  of  health  and  accident  conditions  in  industry. 

By  cooperation  with  the  state  agencies  I  mean  just  this :  If  a  state 
has  covered  the  question  of  employment  properly,  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  federal  agencies  should  duplicate  the  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  states  are  making  no  eflfort  to  find  out  how  much  un- 
employment exists  within  their  borders,  there  is  a  motive  and  a 
field  for  the  federal  agency  to  enter.  The  same  applies  to  the  invesci- 
gation  of  accident  and  health  conditions  in  industry. 

Another  investigation  that  should  be  carried  on  is  an  investigation 
into  vocational  education.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  put  faith  in 
panaceas.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  very  much  in  panaceas  of  any 
kind.  I  do  not  believe  in  these  universal  patent  remedies  that  are 
warranted  to  cure  everything,  from  corns  to  consumption.  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  one  panacea  to  be  applied  to  solving  the 
unemployment  problem.  There  are  a  great  many  things  we  need  to 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  before  we  will  be  ready  to  say  that  wc 
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are  in  a  position  to  solve  unemployment.  One  of  these  things  is 
vocational  education.  Just  what  trade  can  be  carried  on  in  the 
public  schools,  what  trade  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  within  the 
industries  themselves,  must  be  determined.  Such  an  investigation  1 
am  ready  to  undertake. 

I  do  not  believe  in  too  much  investigation.  In  some  respects  we 
are  suffering  from  over-investigation.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
unemployed,  and  we  know  some  of  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
unemplo3rment,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  evil  influences  of  this  condi- 
tion. Let  us  by  all  means  begin  to  apply  the  remedies  that  we  knovsr 
of.  Let  us  not  wait  until  we  get  the  minutes  from  the  last  meeting 
held  on  the  Great  Judgment  Day  before  we  begin  to  do  anything 
at  all. 

We  also  know  that  there  are  occupations  which  may  be  described 
as  tmfit  occupations.  Let  us  apply  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in 
our  possession  at  once.  We  also  know  that  there  are  unfit  occupiers 
of  certain  jobs.  We  know  the  remedy.  Let  us  apply  the  remedy 
now  before  investigating  further,  so  that  we  may  have  a  completer 
knowledge,  and  more  adequate  remedies. 

Miles  M.  Dawson,  Consulting  Acttiory,  New  York  City:  As 
secretary  of  the  International  Congress  on  Social  Insurance,  to  be 
held  in  this  country  in  1915,  which  will  take  up  as  one  part  of  its 
program  insurance  against  unemployment,  I  am  very  glad  to  add  a 
few  remarks  to  what  Dr.  Frankel  has  said. 

There  is  in  active  operation  now  in  Norway  a  system  similar 
to  that  in  operation  in  Denmark.  There  was  very  active  opposition 
by  the  labor  organizations  originally  to  such  a  scheme.  In  Denmark 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  for 
wages  are  organized;  in  Norway  a  considerably  smaller  proportion 
are  organized. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  for  us  to  realize  many  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  in  Europe,  at  least  as  well  as  they 
are  doing  them  there.  I  am  quite  confident  that  in  my  home  state 
of  Wisconsin  they  can  add  to  the  splendid  system  of  labor  exchanges 
they  have  established  a  system  of  insurance  against  unemplojmient, 
and  that  the  system  will  in  that  state  be  quite  ^s  successful  as  in 
any  other  place  in  the  world.  I  am  confident  likewise  that  this  can 
be  done  soon,  and  that  it  can  be  done  soon  in  the  state  of  New  York 
as  well  as  in  Wisconsin. 
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We  have  already  seen  within  the  last  three  years  a  most  re- 
markable development  of  public  insurance,  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation, which  five  years  ago  was  believed  by  everybody,  including 
those  who  thought  it  might  be  the  best  solution  of  the  problem,  to 
be  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  stated  to  Dr.  Frankel 
and  myself  in  London  over  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  of 
the  cabinet,  that  anything  like  compulsory  insurance  of  any  char- 
acter was  utterly  out  of-  the  question  in  Great  Britain.  And 
scarcely  more  than  a  year  later,  bills  were '  introduced  by  Lloyd 
George,  in  favor  of  compulsory  insurance. 

We  are  moving  quickly.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have 
such  a  development.  The  chances  are  that  if  we  do  not  have 
something  done  rather  promptly  by  some  state,  there  will  be  an 
effort  to  deal  with  it  in  a  small  way  in  relatively  small  communi- 
ties. These  experiments  have  never  been  very  successful  anywhere 
in  the  world,  and  they  cannot  be,  because  they  do  not  provide  for 
the  mobility  of  labor,  which  is  absolutely  essential  for  a  correct 
system.  Moreover,  they  get  very  little  opportunity  for  a  study  of 
the  causes  of  unemplojmient.  If  we  to-day  knew  thoroughly  the 
cause  of  unemployment,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  could  be 
alleviated,  and  we  cannot  get  at  this  through  schemes  of  insurance 
applied  to  a  single  community.  A  state  is  none  too  large,  and  after 
a  time  our  nation  would  be  none  too  large. 

Louis  I.  Dublin,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New 
York  City:  Previous  speakers  have  already  pointed  out,  with  ref- 
erence to  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  the  developments  in  un- 
employment insurance  to  cover  the  situations  in  those  two  countries. 
But  other  countries  have  realized  for  some  ten  years  the  fact  that 
unemployment  is  one  of  the  hazards  of  industry,  and  that,  like 
sickness  and  accident,  such  a  hazard  can  be  covered  by  some  form 
of  insurance. 

The  German  imperial  statistical  bureau,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Zacher,  has  kept  in  touch  very  closely  with  the  situation  in 
several  countries,  and  has,  on  the  basis  of  official  reports,  brought 
together  a  statement  showing  the  exact  condition  of  the  several 
countries  with  regard  to  unemployment  insurance. 

It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  serve 
the  Association  and  to  make  available  for  American  readers  this 
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very  valuable  report  of  Dr.  Zacher's.  He  has  divided  the  field 
under  the  following  heads:  First  he  has  considered  those  coun- 
tries where  there  is  a  legal  regulation  of  unemployment  insurance — 
that  is,  Great  Britain,  Norway  and  Denmark — Great  Britain  being 
the  one  country  with  a  compulsory  scheme,  nation-wide.  Norway 
and  Denmark  both  have  voluntary  insurance  schemes.  For  these 
countries  the  summary  gives  the  nature  of  the  insurance  laws,  the 
scope — that  is,  the  industries  covered — ,  the  form  of  the  insurance, 
indicating  the  administrative  control,  the  dues  and  the  benefits,  and, 
finally,  the  methods  of  appeal. 

Second,  reference  is  made  to  those  countries  which  have  volun- 
tary unemployment  insurance  by  workmen's  societies,  with  legal 
regulation.  Luxemburg,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and 
Italy  are  included  under  that  head,  and  data  are  given  as  to  the  so- 
cieties which  control  this  unemployment  insurance,  the  extent  of  the 
membership,  the  dues  and  benefits,  the  number  of  persons  unem- 
ployed, and  other  points.  Third  are  given  the  countries  with 
provision  for  voluntary  tmemployment  funds  without  subsidy.  That 
is  somewhat  dififerent  from  the  voluntary  unemployment  insurance. 
Fourth  are  the  communal  unemployment  insurance  funds  which 
are  subsidized  for  particular  industrial  societies.  These  apply  to  the 
provinces  of  Germany  alone. 

Finally,  there  are  public  voluntary  unemplojmient  insurance 
funds,  which  apply  especially  to  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  Wurttemberg. 
The  table  also  gives  the  significant  statistics  for  the  last  year.^ 

Mrs.  Haviland  H.  Lund,  National  Forward  to  the  Land  League, 
New  York  City:  While  we  are  groaning  about  the  high  cost  of 
living,  and  the  organizations  are  marching  in  the  streets  and  invading 
our  churches,  it  seems  that  we  have  overlooked  one  very  simple  thing 
that  would  solve  this  problem  for  perhaps  three  classes.  I  am 
interested  in  the  Forward  to  the  Land  League.  As  you  are  all  city 
people  I  suppose  you  think  I  mean  that  I  want  everybody  to  go 
out  of  the  towns  to  the  farm.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  kind  of  a 
farm  proposition  will  never  attract  any  one,  and  will  never  hold 
city  people. 

I  believe,  however,  that  farm  life  can  be  made  attractive,  and 

*For  this  table,  see  Section  VII,  The  Present  Status  of  Unemployment 
Insurance. 
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that  the  social  life  of  the  farm  may  be  developed  so  that  it  will 
be  attractive.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  send  people  out  to  the 
land  unless  we  create  the  right  kind  of  a  community  for  them,  and 
they  should  only  be  sent  with  an  instructor  from  an  agricultural 
college,  to  teach  them  what  to  do. 

I  know  there  are  a  great  m^ny  people  who  are  anxious,  and  also 
some  who  are  not  anxious,  for  this  kind  of  a  life.  There  is  the  man 
who  is  too  old  to  hold  his  job ;  he  would  be  glad  of  a  chance  to  go 
out  on  the  land.  Then  there  is  the  man  who  is  not  well  enough  to 
remain  in  the  city,  but  yet  has  a  certain  amount  of  strength ;  while 
he  cannot  stand  a  full  working  day  he  can  put  in  a  number  of  hours 
of  good  open-air  work,  and  that  would  restore  his  health.  The 
Salvation  Army  has  several  very  successful  colonies  made  up  of 
people  from  the  cities.  Of  course  there  were  some  who  had  to  be 
weeded  out,  but  the  vast  majority  of  those  going  out  with  money 
loaned  to  them  have  made  good.  San  Diego  is  furnishing  the 
ground,  the  construction  and  the  housing  for  its  "hoboes",  and  a 
very  heavy  percentage  of  those  "hoboes"  have  made  good.  Why? 
Because  they  were  not  working  for  the  city,  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  bu)ring  their  own  piece  of  land,  and  they  made  good  through  the 
loan  of  funds. 

We  are  busy  in  our  organization  perfecting  a  system  of  farming 
and  rural  credits,  so  that  there  will  be  money  available  for  people 
who  have  to  start  on  money  loaned  to  them.  Many  business  people 
have  said  that  the  plan  of  taking  people  upon  the  land  in  groups, 
so  that  they  are  not  lonely,  and  of  loaning  them  money  for  their 
stock,  is  an  advisable  thing.  Here  we  are  with  acres  and  acres  of 
vacant  land,  all  of  us  paying  too  much  for  everything  that  we  eat, 
and  we  are  wondering  what  to  do  with  these  people.  Why  cannot 
municipal  funds  be  used  in  fitting  up  tracts  of  land  within  easy 
access  of  markets,  and  putting  these  people  out  with  instructors 
and  giving  them  their  start?  I  am  very  sure  that  an  organized  effort 
to  bring  about  a  development  of  that  sort  would  meet  with  an 
immense  response  from  many  of  the  unemployed. 

Simon  Lubin,  California:  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  which  is  de- 
voting some  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  protection  of  the  im- 
migrants from  exploitation,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
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education  of  the  immigrant  through  public  and  private  sources.  We 
feel  that  fundamentally  the  immigration  question  is  not  very  differ- 
ent from  the  unemployment  question.  There  is  this  difference: 
in  general  we  have  the  right  to  divide  the  tmemployed  into  two 
groups,  the  employable  and  the  unemployable;  but  assuming  that 
the  federal  government  has  thus  divided  the  inmiigrants  at  the 
port  of  entry,  there  is  then  only  one  group  among  them — ^the 
employable. 

We  see  nothing  but  problems  so  far  in  our  work.  We  wonder 
whether  your  state  or  your  federal  employment  bureaus,  if  they 
received  word  that  3,000  men  were  demanded  on  one  ranch  in  the 
state  of  California,  would  send  the  men — ^particularly  when  the 
bureaus  knew  that  that  demand  would  be  for  only  twenty-one  days, 
picking  hops. 

We  hope  that  a  great  deal  will  come  of  the  discussion  of  insur- 
ance, and  then  we  wonder  to  what  class  the  3,000  hop-pickers  who, 
as  such,  work  twenty-one  days  a  year,  should  belong  in  your  in- 
surance scheme. 

We  hope  that  the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Commis- 
sion which,  it  has  been  announced,  is  studying  this  problem,  will 
get  somewhere.  Meanwhile,  we  are  trying  to  prepare  our  end  of 
the  game. 

John  Martin,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education:  Education 
is  related  to  this  problem,  as  Dr.  Meeker  suggested.  The  schools 
should,  if  their  functions  are  properly  performed,  prevent  the 
further  increase  of  the  unemployable.  Of  course  the  schools  cannot 
touch  the  imbecile,  the  defective-minded;  but  if  we  fulfill  our 
function  properly  the  child  who  comes  to  us  with  normal  mental 
equipment  should  be  sent  out  in  such  condition  as  to  be  safeguarded 
against  becoming  unemployable.  We  are  trying  in  New  York 
city  to  go  beyond  that,  by  giving  such  vocational  training  and 
guidance  as  will  give  to  the  scholars  a  great  advantage  in  industrial 
work,  and  give  them  an  advantage  over  others  that  may  prevent 
them  from  becoming  unemployable. 

We  are  finding  various  grave  peculiar  difficulties  which  very 
few  conferences  ever  discuss.  For  a  year  now  I  have  been  en- 
gaged with  some  school  superintendents  in  trying  to  discover  some 
industrial  process  common  to  a  number  of  occupations,  so  that  it 
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could  be  taught  to  children  in  the  schools.  We  do  not  want  to 
try  to  teach  trades  to  the  children  who  have  not  been  graduated^ 
but  we  may  teach  some  industrial  processes  which,  being  onmnon 
to  a  variety  of  occupations,  and  being  of  a  simple  character,  can 
be  mastered  by  the  children  and  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
develop  their  industrial  intelligence.  Miss  Alice  P.  Barrows  has 
been  trying,  by  making  a  survey  of  a  number  of  occupations  in  New 
York  city,  and  by  examining  minutely  into  the  processes  in  a  variety 
of  occupations,  to  get  for  us  a  list  of  the  specific  things  that  can 
be  taught  with  simple  machinery  in  the  class  room,  to  children  of 
fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  so  that  those  children 
would  be  adaptable  in  industry,  would  be  able  to  turn  regularly 
from  one  simple  occupation  to  another  and  would  also  have  their 
intelligence  developed  so  that  they  would  be  better  equipped  to  fit 
in  with  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  occupation.  So  far  we  have 
not  had  very  much  success  in  that  search.  However,  we  are  going 
ahead  experimenting  and  we  are  going  ahead  also  developing  such 
experiments  as  have  proved  successful.  Only  this  week  we  have 
decided  to  establish  in  a  school  which  is  attended  exclusively  by 
children  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  following  experiment : 
We  will  install  simple  machinery  which  will  cost  $S,ooo.  There 
will  be  six  courses,  (me  commercial  course  and  four  industrial 
courses — ^machine  work,  wood  work,  plumbing  and  electrical  work. 
In  addition  there  will  be  the  usual  academic  course.  Each  child 
submitted  to  this  experiment  will  be  put  for  nine  weeks  in  each 
of  these  courses,  to  determine  as  far  as  possible  the  aptitude  of 
the  child,  whether  for  commercial,  for  specific  industrial,  or  for 
the  academic  work.  When  the  child's  special  aptitude,  after  nine 
weeks'  pretty  intensive  trial  in  each  one  of  these  departments,  is 
determined,  there  may  be  the  opportunity  of  concentrating  on  that 
variety  of  work  for  which  he  may  be  best  fitted,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year. 

Some  educators,  including  the  city  superintendent,  are  quite  doubt- 
ful about  the  desirability  of  such  a  course  on  the  ground  that  no 
child  should  begin  to  specialize  until  at  least  eight  years  of  school 
work  in  the  ordinary  academic  subjects  have  been  completed.  But 
so  anxious  are  we  to  do  everything  that  the  schools  can  properly  do 
in  preparation  for  industrial  life,  that  we  are  going  to  run  the  risk 
of  offending  those  who  hold  this  position.    Only  this  last  week  I 
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have  examined  two  loft  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  where  we  shall 
establish  by  September,  I  hope,  a  trade  school  for  girls  and  a  trade 
school  for  boys,  on  the  pattern  which  has  already  proven  successful 
here  in  Manhattan.  We  have  opened  this  year  an  evening  school 
of  industrial  art;  we  have  opened  a  trade  school  at  Murray  Hill. 
These  things  have  a  relation  to  the  subject  especially  under  dis- 
cussion this  morning,  because  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  for 
continuous  emplojrment  there  must  be  great  adaptability  on  the 
part  of  the  worker.  If  you  are  going  to  dovetail  employments  the 
workers  evidently  must  not  be  of  the  highest  skill  in  one  occu- 
pation and  incapable  of  adopting  another,  but  must  have  industrial 
intelligence  and  wide  acquaintance  with  machinery  and  industrial 
processes,  so  that  they  may  be  able  easily  to  pass  from  one  to  the 
other. 

John  A.  Kingsbury,  New  York  City  Commissioner  of  Charities: 
I  r^fret.  that  I  cannot  make  any  definite  contribution  as  to  present 
and  immediate  remedies  except,  perhaps,  to  say  that  since  this 
problem  has  been  agitated,  during  these  past  two  months,  I  think 
that  almost  every  conceivable  suggestion,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  looking  toward  a  solution,  immediate  and  ultimate,  of 
this  problem,  has  been  sent  to  the  mayor  of  New  York,  who  has, 
because  of  his  other  troubles,  passed  them  on  to  me.  I  have  con- 
sidered most  of  these  suggestions  with  great  care,  and  the  thing 
that  has  impressed  me  above  all  is  that  the  so-called  plans  for  im- 
mediate solution,  all  the  immediate  proposals,  have  seemed  to  me  to 
be,  without  exception,  unsound. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  speak  with  any  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  I  have  read  Mr.  Beveridge's  book  and  also  Mr.  Leiser- 
son's  report ;  and  most  of  the  things  which  I  was  ready  to  suggest, 
such  as  temporary  work  and  a  few  similar  things,  I  found  by  ex- 
amining this  literature  had  all  been  tried  in  other  places  and  failed 
in  most  instances.  The  thing  that  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  is 
this :  that  this  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems  that  we  have  to  face 
in  this  country,  and  that  thus  far  America  has  failed  lamentably — 
we  have  almost  disgraced  ourselves  in  our  failure  to  tackle  it  be- 
fore this  time. 

I  want  to  echo  the  hope  that  has  been  previously  expressed,  that 
this  conference  will  get  somewhere.     I  should  like  to  tell  you  a 
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story  I  heard  in  Chicago.  I  understand  there  was  a  conference 
held  there  by  some  very  wealthy  persons  to  consider  this  general 
problem.  There  was  a  rich  banquet,  and  after  the  toasts  were 
over  one  gentleman  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks.  He  said :  "When 
I  came  into  this  beautiful  banquet  hall,  and  looked  around  at  these 
gorgeous  draperies,  and  these  fine  furnishings,  and  saw  this  ex- 
pensive linen  and  silverware, — I  looked  about  and  I  thought  of  the 
poor  unfortimate  persons  in  Chicago, — and  I  thought  of  the  poor 
unemployed  persons  in  Chicago— and — and  I  am  so  overcome  with 
feeling  for  the  poor  unfortunate  persons  in  Chicago  who  are  unem- 
ployed,— I  am  so  overcome  that — ^that  I  sit  down."  And  he  sat 
down.  Another  diner  arose  and  said,  "I  also  couldn't  help  thinking 
all  the  time  of  the  poor  unemployed  persons  in  Chicago.  But  I  do 
not  sit  down !  I  move  that  we  do  something  for  the  poor  unem- 
ployed persons  in  Chicago !  I  move  that  we  give — three  cheers  for 
the  poor  unemployed  persons  in  Chicago!" 

Now,  I  hope  that  this  conference  will  get  somewhere,  as  I  said 
before,  and  that  it  won't  simply  be  a  case  of  giving  three  cheers 
for  the  unemployed. 

If  any  present  would  like  to  visit  the  municipal  lodging  house  I 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  to  have  them  see  how  we  are  trying  to 
take  care  this  winter  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  men  and  women,  how 
we  have  met  the  situation,  and  doubled  the  capacity  of  the  mtmicipal 
lodging  house  in  a  few  days  after  Mayor  Mitchell  came  into  oflSce. 
I  want  to  say  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  opening  the  churches 
or  the  armories  at  all.  It  is  absolutely  the  most  absurd  thing  that 
can  be  done  at  this  time,  because  it  will  attract  people  here  who  are 
unemployable.    We  are  handling  the  situation  as  far  as  we  can. 

F.  C.  Leubuscher,  President,  Society  to  Lower  Rents  and  Re- 
duce Taxes  on  Homes:  The  admirable  purpose  of  your  confer- 
ence, to  reduce  unemployment,  commends  itself  to  all  right-minded 
citizens. 

The  fact  that  in  1900  over  6,000,000  working  people,  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  those  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  were  at  some 
time  of  the  year  out  of  work  and  that,  of  these,  some  3,ooopoo  lost 
from  one  to  three  months  each,  is  alarming.  While  the  figures  for 
the  last  census  are  not  available,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  material  improvement  in  the  labor  situation. 
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Naturally  your  conference  is  seeking  the  causes  of  unemplo)rment 
We  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts : 

This  country  has  given  away  or  bartered  most  of  its  natural 
resources. 

We  have  given  to  a  few  corporations  and  individuals  the  right 
to  levy  tribute  upon  the  users  of  these  natural  resources,  the  capital- 
ization of  which  they  are  constantly  increasing. 

We  are  increasingly  shutting  people  out  from  access  to  the  soil. 

While  perfecting  the  machinery  of  bringing  jobless  people  to  jobs 
is  important,  the  number  of  jobs  is  too  limited  to  permit  this  feat 
to  settle  the  problem.    More  jobs  are  needed. 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  his  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources  says : 

The  better  part  of  the  public  domain  has  now  passed  to  private  parties,  and 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  land  hunger  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  for  the  first 
time  unsatisfied. 

President  Van  Hise  states  that  the  good  lands  were  gone  a  score 
of  years  ago. 

Out  of  the  original  public  domain  of  the  United  States,  amount- 
ing to  1,441,436,160  acres,  571,631482  acres  had  been  disposed  of 
to  individuals  or  to  corporations  by  June  30,  1909,  and  153,505,500 
acres  had  been  granted  to  states  for  various  purposes.  Thus  a 
total  of  725,136,982  acres,  including  most  of  the  best  land  of  the 
country,  had  been  disposed  of  to  individuals  or  to  corporations,  or 
for  specified  purposes.  There  are  still  324478,060  acres  included  in 
reservations,  .363,338,943  acres  are  unreserved  and  unappropriated, 
and  28483,075  acres  are  unaccounted  for. 

Of  the  571,631482  acres  of  desirable  land,  disposed  of  to  indi- 
viduals and  to  corporations,  123,718,338  acres  were  granted  imme- 
diately to  corporations;  while  out  of  the  grants  under  the  home- 
stead and  similar  laws,  only  105,555,790  acres  were  taken  by  small 
holders,  while  163,718,338  acres  were  taken  by  -corporations  and 
other  large  holders. 

Not  fewer  than  100,000,000  acres  of  coal  land  were  disposed  of  as 
agricultural  lands.  Much  of  this  land  was  disposed  of  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  tenth,  or  less,  of  its  true  value. 

President  Van  Hise  is  also  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  owns  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
available  iron  ores  of  the  country. 
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Former  Commissioner  of  Corporations  Smith  states  that  195 
holders  have  over  a  third  of  the  privately  owned  timber  of  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  timber,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is  at  least 
$6,000,000,000. 

The  value  of  farm  lands  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
118.1  per  cent  from  1909  to  1910. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricultural  Credit,  discussing  the 
burdens  on  the  small  tenant  farmer,  says: 

Under  these  conditions — rising  land  values  and  cumulative  taxation — the 
land  is  slowly  but  surely  passing  away  from  resident  ownership  to  landlord 
ownership.    Farm  tenancy  is  undeniably  on  the  increase. 

In  191 1,  the  total  revenue  receipts  in  193  cities  of  the  country 
having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more,  was  $805,720,133,  while 
the  total  receipts  from  taxes  were  $552,798,570.  The  chief  other 
sources  of  revenue  were  earnings  of  public  service  enterprises, 
$85,416,575 ;  subventions  and  grants,  $32,944465 ;  earnings  of  gen- 
eral departments,  $17,270,578. 

Of  the  nearly  $553,000,000  of  taxes,  $485,000,000  was  paid  by 
general  property  and  over  $50,970,000  in  direct  business  taxes. 

The  funded  and  special  assessment  debts  of  these  cities  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  $2,505,000,000,  the  net  debt  $1,880,306,926; 
while  the  interest  charges  were  over  $101,000,000 — more  than  an 
eighth  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  land  of  these  cities,  with  a  population  of  28,559,142,  was 
worth  at  least  $18,000,000,000  full  value.  The  ground  rent,  calcu- 
lated at  6  per  cent  upon  this  value,  amounted  to  $1,080,000,000, 
while  an  annual  increase  in  value  of  the  land  of  only  3  per  cent 
would  give  the  owners  a  bonus  of  $540,000,000.;  i.e.,  the  ownership 
of  land  in  these  193  cities  was  worth  to  the  lucky  people  about 
$1,620,000,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  total  revenue  receipts,  and 
nearly  three  times  the  receipts  from  taxes.  The  total  taxes  paid 
by  land,  plus  assessments  upon  land,  did  not  exceed,  at  a  most  con- 
servative estimate,  $325,000,000,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  ground 
rent  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  worth  of  land  ownership. 

During  this  year  these  cities  increased  their  net  debts  by  over 
$148,000,000.  On  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  debt  4  per  cent 
interest  or  higher  was  being  paid. 

It  is  evidently  of  supreme  and  immediate  importance  therefore 
that  we  should  recognize  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
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ployment  involves  not  merely  national  and  subsidiary  emplo)rment 
agencies,  and  the  organization  of  seasonal  industries  to  complement 
each  other. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  unemplojmient  involves  the  re- 
moval of  present  restricting  and  paralyzing  taxes  upon  industry  and 
the  levying  of  heavy  taxes  upon  the  land,  including  the  mines,  so 
that  the  wealth  of  the  country  may  not  be  monopolized  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  to  the  injury  of  the  vast  majority. 

At  present  natural  resources — ^land  and  mineral  wealth — are  taxed 
at  a  very  low  rate  and  are  held  out  of  use  and  unproductive,  while 
energy,  initiative  and  industry  are  restricted  by  the  heavy  taxes 
levied  thereon^ 

As  President  Van  Hise  stated  in  1912: 

A  conservative  administration  now  indorses  the  principle  that  private  inter- 
ests should  not  be  free  to  levy  such  tribute  upon  the  people  as  they  may 
determine  in  reference  to  so  fundamental  a  necessity  as  coal. 

Conservative  but  constructive  statesmanship  must  not  merely  in- 
dorse but  act  upon  this  principle  with  reference  to  all  natural 
resources. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  the  most*  important  factor  in  the 
solution  of  unemployment  is  the  following  finding  of  the  London 
Conference  on  Unemployment  in  1908: 

That  drastic  legislation  for  taxing  land  values  and  for  enabling  public 
authorities  to  compulsorily  acquire  land  on  the  most  favorable  terms,  is 
urgently  needed  to  bring  all  land  into  useful  and  productive  occupation. 

Manuel  F.  Behar,  National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  New 
York  City:  In  view  of  the  sentiment  frequently  expressed  here 
that  relief  from  unemplojmient  is  to  a  large  extent  to  be  sought 
through  further  restriction  of  immigration,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
following  letter  dn  the  subject  which  I  received  only  a  day  or  two 
ago  from  President  Emeritus  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  of 
which  the  closing  paragraph  is  particularly  significant: 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  191 4. 
Dear  Sir: 

At  your  request,  I  declare  that  I  see  no  reason  to  change  any  of  the  state- 
ments in  my  letter  to  the  National  Liberal  Immigration  League  of  Jan.  10, 
191 1,  in  regard  to  either  fact  or  theory.  The  same  scarcity  of  labor  which 
I  described  three  years  ago  still  persists  in  the  United  States,  and  will  persist 
for  many  years  to  come,  because  of  the  sparseness  of  our  population  and  the 
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enormous  unused  resources  of  the  country  which  require  for  their  develop- 
ment both  new  capital  and  additional  labor. 

The  inexpedient  congestion  of  population  in  some  American  cities  is  not 
yet  sensibly  relieved ;  but  there  are  many  signs  of  improvement  in  this  respect, 
such,  for  instance,  as  in  the  placing  of  new  industrial  plants  in  the  country  or 
in  small  cities  and  making  these  plants  moderate  in  size.  The  telephone  and 
telegraph,  the  automobile,  the  parcel  post,  and  the  local  electric  railways  for 
both  passengers  and  freight  will  surely  relieve  this  congestion  in  time.  Due 
consideration  for  the  public  health  and  the  national  efficiency  requires  the 
better  distribution  of  factories  and  their  operatives. 

The  unemployment  in  the  industries  which  have  an  active  season  followed 
by  a  dull  one  is  also  being  relieved  by  the  practice  of  the  laborers  themselves 
and  of  the  railway  and  steamship  companies.  Laborers  by  the  thousands 
nowadays  are  carried  where  they  are  needed  in  the  active  season  and  when 
they  are  no  longer  wanted  they  go  home,  or  even  back  to  Italy,  for  the  dull 
season.  Thus,  the  immense  majority  of  the  laborers  in  seasonal  trades  have 
learned,  or  are  learning,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  although  the  weak  or 
improvident  among  them  have  still  to  be  aided  for  brief  periods  at  the  public 
expense,  or  by  private  charities. 

The  activities  of  benevolent  and  patriotic  persons  should  be  directed  to  the 
permanent  relief  of  the  city  congestions,  and  to  the  temporary  relief  of  the 
unfortunate,  incompetent,  or  improvident  unemployed. 

Not  a  single  argument  for  further  restriction  of  immigration  have  I  yet 
seen  which  does  not  violate  the  plainest  principles  of  sound  American  industrial 
development,  and  also  propose  to  abandon  or  maim  the  noble  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  has  made  this  country  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  the 
hope  of  the  multitudes  who  cannot  yet  find  freedom  and  comfort  in  their 
native  lands,  and  the  best  school  in  the  world  for  the  safe  development  of  free 
institutions.  Is  this  generation  of  Americans  to  be  frightened  out  of  this  noble 
policy  by  any  industrial,  racial,  political  or  religious  bogies  ?  Has  this  genera- 
tion forgotten  or  never  heard  Lowell's  description  of  "Oh,  Beautiful  I  My 
Country!  Ours  once  more"  in  his  "Commemoration  Ode,"  written  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  war? 

She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 

She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door, 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind! 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Meyer  Bloomfield,  The  Vocation  Bureau,  Boston,  Massachus- 
etts: There  are  two  matters  which,  it  is  my  impression,  have  not 
been  considered  thus  far  in  the  conference,  or,  if  they  have,  they  de- 
serve perhaps  a  few  words  more.  One  is  the  nation-wide  effort  which 
England  is  making  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  future  under- 
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employed,  misemployed,  and  particularly  the  unemployable,  by  its 
vast  network  of  juvenile  labor  exchanges.  The  other  matter  deals 
with  the  aggravation  of  the  unemplojrment  situation  by  our  present 
methods  of  hiring  and  discharging  workers  in  the  average 
establishment 

Before  I  take  these  topics  up  briefly,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
support  of  the  caution  sounded  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  public  employment  offices.  I 
fotmd  that  the  character  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  English 
labor  exchanges  varied  as  the  fitness  of  the  officials  in  charge 
varied.  If  New  York  city  purposes  to  open  a  labor  bureau,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  country  will  be  se- 
cured for  its  management.  If  the  usual  type  of  office-holder  is 
put  in  charge,  then  it  is  better  not  to  open  such  a  bureau.  New 
York  is  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  now  in 
charge  of  its  city  afifairs ;  they  could  earn  their  salt  in  private  em- 
ployment, and  in  this  regard  they  dififer  from  the  average  politician : 
a  politician  is  one  who  is  unfit  for  emplojmient  by  any  one  except 
the  public. 

As  part  of  the  labor  exchange  scheme  which  was  started  in  the 
United  Kingdom  four  years  ago  there  is  an  extensive  scheme  of 
labor  bureaus  for  boys  and  girls  who  seek  work,  and  in  connection 
with  these  juvenile  exchanges  there  is  always  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  social  workers,  educators,  employers  and  employees. 
These  committees  are  watching  over  that  perilous  transition  stage 
between  school  and  work  when  youth,  at  a  time  of  life  when  most 
of  our  social  safeguards  are  so  shaky,  finds  itself  in  a  job-jungle. 
A  vast  machinery  of  protection  and  service  to  those  wandering 
children  is  being  organized  with  a  view  to  ending  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  the  future. "unemployable".  This  work  is  helping 
toward  a  classification  of  the  vague  unemployment  problem,  which 
is  a  composite  of  problems  inherent  in  our  present  industrial  or- 
ganization and  of  problems  which  are  remediable  and  preventable 
through  more  thoroughgoing  social  supervision  of  the  young  work 
beginners. 

Mr.  Andrews  points  out  in  his  report  that  in  one  establishment 
three  employees  are  taken  on  to  every  one  retained.  The  annual 
turn  over  of  the  working  force  in  the  average  large  establishment, 
the  constant  leakage  out  of  the  jobs,  is  not  only  costly  to  every 
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employer  and  employee,  and  a  complication  of  the  unemployment 
problem,  but  is  a  sign  of  deep-rooted  inefficiency  in  the  present 
scheme  of  hiring.  As  far  as  I  know,  just  one  organization  in  this 
country,  the  Employment  Managers'  Association  of  Boston,  made 
up  of  those  who  engage  help  in  about  fifty  of  the  largest  plants 
in  greater  Boston,  is  looking  into  this  matter.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  day  social  scrutiny  will  be  directed  toward  this  source  of 
human  waste,  this  managerial  inefficiency.  Without  the  active  and 
regulated  cooperation  of  every  one  who  employs  others,  the  attack 
on  the  unemployment  situation  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
as  they  are,  be  more  or  less  ineffective. 
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Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  presented  resolutions  to  the  meeting,  which  after 
discussion  and  amendment  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  reports  presented  to  this  national  conference,  by 
delegates  representing  25  states  and  59  cities,  show  a  complete  lack 
in  most  sections  of  the  country  of  accurate  statistical  information  in 
reference  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  unemplo)rment ;  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  unemployment  this  winter  has  been  more  widespread  than 
usual  in  all  sections,  there  is  general  agreement  that  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  tmemployment  and  that  this  and  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment at  all  times  are  among  the  most  serious  problems  of 
modem  industry;  and 

Whereas  there  is  also  general  agreement  that  the  first  step 
toward  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  organization  of  a  connected 
network  of  free  public  employment  exchanges  and  that  other  steps 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  what 
they  should  be;  therefore  be  it 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  conference  urge  the  establishment  in  the 
federal  Department  of  Labor  of  a  Bureau  of  Distribution,  with 
power  to  establish  emplo)rment  exchanges  throughout  the  country 
to  supplement  the  work  of  state  and  municipal  bureaus,  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  and  promote  the  distribution  of  labor 
throughout  the  country,  provided  that  such  distribution  shall  not 
cause  the  deterioration  of  the  present  standards  of  wages,  condi- 
tions and  hours  of  employment  of  American  workers,  or  impair 
their  efforts  to  improve  them. 

2.  That  we  also  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  various  states 
the  establishment  or  reconstruction  of  free  state  employment  agen- 
cies conforming  to  the  following  essential  principles: 

First:  That  appointments  and  tenure  of  office  be  governed  by 
the  merit  system  and  be  placed  beyond  control  of  political  parties ; 

Second:  That  appropriations  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the 
agencies  effective  in  the  highest  possible  degree; 

Third :  That  the  agencies  constitute  a  network  of  central  bureaus 
and  branch  offices  under  central  control  and  direction ; 
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Fourth :  That  these  agencies  be  so  administered  as  to  cooperate 
with  municipal  and  federal  bureaus  so  as  to  constitute  a  truly 
national  system; 

Fifth :  That  every  bureau  or  ofl&ce  be  required  to  register  every 
application  as  well  as  every  position  secured; 

Sixth:  That  frequent  reports,  publications  and  other  notices 
give  prompt  information  as  to  those  seeking  employment; 

Seventh :  That  these  agencies  may  be  held  true  to  their  character 
as  belonging  to  the  public  and  remain  neutral  in  all  trade  disputes. 

3.  We  recommend  that  municipalities  direct  their  attention  to  the 
local  problem  of  unemployment,  closely  defining  its  relief  and  in- 
dustrial phases  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the  latter  in  a  business- 
like, eflBcient  way  through  a  central  labor  bureau  which  shall  dis- 
tribute employees  to  its  various  departments. 

4.  We  recommend  that  private  employment  agencies  for  profit 
be  brought  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, where  they  send  labor  from  state  to  state  or  to  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in  case  of  interstate 
business,  and  of  the  state  authority  where  they  are  engaged  in 
distributing  labor  within  a  state. 

5.  We  recommend  that  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Section  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  on  Unemployment,  prosecute  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  following  aspects  of  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  initiate  and  promote  public  action: 

First:  The  labor  market,  exchanges,  statistics,  facilities  for 
special  classes,  advertising,  emergency  measures,  relief  agencies; 

Second:  Regularization  of  industry — seasonal  industries,  dove- 
tailing of  industries,  adjustment  of  large  contracts  to  run  longer 
periods,  casual  labor,  civil  service  methods; 

Third:    Vocational  guidance; 

Fourth :  Legislation — employment  agencies,  unemployment 
insurance. 
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Provision  for  public  employment  exchanges  has  already  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  nineteen  states  and  by  fifteen  munici- 
palities (see  ttKip  facing  Introductory  Note). 

The  nineteen  states  which  have  made  such  provision,  with  the 
year  of  the  law  and  the  number  and  location  of  the  ofl&ces,  are : 

Colorado,    1907,    four    offices — Colorado    Springs,    Denver    (two 

offices),  Pueblo. 
Connecticut,  1905,  five  offices — Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New  Haven, 

Norwich,  Waterbury. 
Illinois,    1899,   eight   offices — Chicago    (three   offices),   Rockford, 

Rock  Island,  Springfield,  East  St.  Louis,  Peoria. 
Indiana,  1909,  five  offices — Evansville,  Fort  Wayne,  Indianapolis, 

South  Bend,  Terre  Haute. 
Kansas,  1901,  one  office — Topeka. 
Kentucky,  1906,  one  office — Louisville. 
Maryland,  1902,  one  office — Baltimore. 
Massachusetts,  1906,  four  offices — Boston,  Fall  River,  Springfield, 

Worcester. 
Michigan,  1905,  five  offices — Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  Kala- 
mazoo, Saginaw. 
Minnesota,  1905,  three  offices — Duluth,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul. 
Missouri,  1899,  three  offices — Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Louis. 
Nebraska,  1897,  one  office — Lincoln. 
New  York,  1914 — (Not  yet  in  operation). 
Ohio,  1890,  five  offices — Cincinnati,  Qeveland,  Columbus,  Dayton, 

Toledo. 
Oklahoma,  1908,  three  offices — Enid,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma  City. 
Rhode  Island,  1908,  one  office — Providence. 
South  Dakota,  1913,  one  office — Pierre. 
West  Virginia,  1901,  one  office — Wheeling. 
Wisconsin,   1901,   four  offices — La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,   Oshkosh, 

Superior. 

During  the  last  two  years  Colorado  has  increased  from  three 
offices  to  four,  Illinois  from  six  offices  to  eight,  Indiana  from  one 
office  to  five,  and  Massachusetts  from  three  offices  to  four. 

*  Prepared  by  Solon  De  Leon. 
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The  emplo)rment  exchanges  maintained  by  municipalities  are 
located  in  Phoenix  (Arizona),  Los  Angeles  and  Sacramento  (Cali- 
fornia), Kansas  City  (Missouri),  Butte,  Great  Falls,  and  Missoula 
(Montana),  Newark  (New  Jersey),  New  York  (New  York), 
Cleveland  (Ohio),  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Everett,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane and  Tacoma  (Washington). 

The  information  contained  in  the  following  table  on  the  opera- 
tion of  these  exchanges  has  been  collected  by  correspondence  with 
the  various  state  and  city  officials  concerned  in  this  work,  sup- 
plemented by  the  published  reports  of  the  exchanges. 

The  descriptive  data  in  columns  VII  to  XIV,  inclusive,  of  the 
table  afford  a  valuable  insight  into  the  differences  between  the 
several  exchanges  in  matters  of  policy  and  in  methods  of  opera- 
tion. These  data  are  comparable  throughout.  The  statistical  data 
in  columns  II,  III,  IV  and  VI,  on  the  other  hand,  are  given  because 
they  indicate,  in  a  very  general  way,  the  activity  of  the  respective 
bureaus,  and  because  they  form  a  basis  upon  which  to  start  work 
for  the  uniform  terminology,  the  uniform  interpretation  of  termin- 
ology, and  the  uniform  method  of  keeping  records  and  accounts 
which  are  essential  to  harmonious  and  coordinated  work.  In  the 
absence  up  to  the  present  time,  however,  of  any  such  imiform 
agreement,  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  stated  that  the  figures 
presented  are  not  strictly  comparable.  In  dealing  with  them  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  the  following  cautions  in  order  to  guard 
against  drawing  erroneous  conclusions : 

(i)  The  term  "Applications  for  work"  (Column  II)  is  in  some 
offices  interpreted  literally,  regardless  of  the  number  of  persons 
by  whom  the  applications  are  made,  while  in  others  it  is  interpreted 
to  mean  the  number  of  applicants,  regardless  of  how  often  each  one 
of  them  has  applied.  In  one  state  no  record  is  kept  of  the  ntmiber  of 
applicants,  but  only  of  those  who  are  registered  as  applying  for 
positions  which  have  been  offered  by  employers.  It  would  there- 
fore be  highly  misleading  to  use  figures  under  this  head  as  a  basis 
for  comparison  between  offices. 

(2)  The  same  warning  holds  with  regard  to  "Applications  for 
help"  (Column  III).  While  this  term  is  usually  employed  as 
synonymous  with  the  British  term  "Vacancies  notified",  there  is 
danger  that  in  some  cases  it  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  bare  number 
of  times  applications  have  been  received  from  employers,  regard- 
less of  how  many  workmen  were  each  time  applied  for.     More- 
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over,  even  where  the  more  explicit  term  "Persons  applied  for  by 
employers"  is  used  by  an  office,  the  best  efforts  have  not  entirely 
prevented  employers  from  asking  for  more  workmen  than  they 
wished,  so  as  to  have  a  choice.  Hence  the  figures  will  not  bear 
interpretation  as  indicating  how  many  chances  to  work  were  really 
available  through  the  exchanges. 

(3)  A  still  more  serious  laxity  affects  the  figures  imder  "Posi- 
tions filled"  (Column  IV).  In  some  exchanges  every  position  is 
recorded  as  filled  to  which  an  applicant  has  been  sent,  without 
effort  being  made  to  learn  whether  or  not  the  applicant  was  accepted 
by  the  employer.  Generally,  however,  employers  are  required  or 
requested  to  notify  the  office, of  the  acceptance  of  applicants.  This 
system  works  with  var)ring  degrees  of  completeness,  its  best  develop- 
ment being  seen  in  one  state  which  presents  in  its  reports  data 
for  persons  "Referred  to  positions"  as  well  as  for  "Positions  se- 
cured". Unless  these  differences  are  borne  in  mind  grave  injustice 
will  be  done  to  those  offices  which  have  kept  the  most  careful 
records. 

(4)  The  figures  under  "Per  capita  cost  of  filling  positions" 
(Column  VI)  are  in  all  cases  as  given  by  the  offices  or  as  mathe- 
matically deduced  from  their  reports,  but  must  be  accepted  with 
many  allowances.  The  methods  of  computing  expenses  vary  widely. 
In  at  least  one  state  all  expenses  connected  with  the  running  of  the 
labor  exchanges,  including  rent  and  publication  of  reports,  are 
mcluded  in  this  cost.  In  many  if  not  most  of  the  remaining  states, 
the  cost  of  printing  reports  is  defrayed  by  a  separate  departmental 
or  special  appropriation,  while  a  ntmiber  of  differing  local  condi- 
tions and  arrangements  combine  to  complicate  the  question  of  rent. 
A  high  per  capita  cost  in  the  table,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  poor  management  of  the  office,  nor  is  a  low  per  capita  cost 
certain  proof  of  either  economy  or  efficiency. 

(5)  Due  to  the  varying  periods  for  which  state  labor  depart- 
ments issue  their  reports,  it  has  not  been  possible  in  each  case  to 
secure  data  for  1913.  All  figures  for  other  years  or  portions  of 
years  have  been  indicated  by  footnotes. 

Perhaps  the  main  importance  of  the  data  in  columns  II,  III,  IV, 
and  VI  is,  therefore,  that  they  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  terminology  and  system  of  book-keeping  by 
the  employment  exchanges  of  the  country  if  these  exchanges  are 
to  fulfil  their  function  as  reliable  sources  of  information  on  the 
state  of  employment. 
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Within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  data, 
however,  a  number  of  interesting  comparisons  may  be  drawn. 

Of  the  nineteen  states  which  have  legislative  provisions  for  state 
public  employment  exchanges,  only  sixteen  seem  to  have  ex- 
changes actually  in  operation.  Municipal  exchanges,  as  far  as  can 
be  learned,  are  actually  in  operation  in  twelve  of  the  fifteen  cities 
which  now  authorize  them.  The  greatest  number  of  state  ex- 
changes in  any  one  state  is  in  Illinois,  where  there  are  eight,  while 
four  states  have  but  one  state  exchange  each.  The  greatest  number 
of  municipal  exchanges  in  any  one  state  is  in  Washington  where 
there  are  four. 

The  figures  as  to  number  of  applicants  for  work,  applications  for 
help,  and  positions  secured  will  not,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  serve 
for  valid  comparisons.  In  the  matter  of  appropriations,  however, 
Illinois  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  apportioning  $50,735  to  the 
work  of  its  eight  exchanges  in  1913.  The  smallest  state  appropria- 
tion is  $1,200,  for  one  office,  in  West  Virginia. 

While  the  figures  as  to  per  capita  cost  of  filling  positions  must, 
as  previously  stated,  be  accepted  with  caution,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  cost  as  given  by  the  exchanges  themselves  varies 
from  $1.67  in  Rhode  Island  to  $.08  in  Seattle.  The  lowness  of  the 
Seattle  figure  is  partly  attributed  to  the  shipment  from  that  office 
of  large  groups  of  unskilled  workers  to  hop  fields  and  lumber 
camps,  but  knowledge  of  what  other  factors  entered  into  the  matter 
would  no  doubt  prove  valuable. 

In  only  five  states  and  one  municipality  do  the  exchanges  fail 
to  maintain  separate  departments  for  different  classes  of  appli- 
cants. In  all  the  other  offices  men  and  women  applicants  are 
divided.  Massachusetts  makes  a  further  division  of  handicapped 
persons  and  of  boys,  and  the  state  office  in  Milwaukee  and  the 
Butte  municipal  office  have  separate  departments  for  the  skilled 
and  the  tmskilled. 

The  most  common  basis  of  selecting  applicants  for  positions  is 
their  fitness  for  the  work.  In  some  cases  other  considerations  are 
added  to  this,  such  as  need  of  employment,  number  of  dependents, 
priority  of  application,  or  residence  in  the  state.  In  one  state  ex- 
change and  one  municipal  exchange,  priority  of  application  is  the 
only  point  considered,  while  one  municipal  bureau  places  first  the 
residents  with  families,  and  takes  care  of  other  applicants  in 
alphabetical  succession,  returning  to  the  A's  when  the  Z's  have  been 
exhausted. 
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Vocational  guidance  by  the  exchanges  is  still  hardly  known.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  exchanges  make  no  attempt  at  it.  Massa- 
chusetts reports  making  consistent  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  in 
three  other  states  occasional  advice  is  given  by  the  managers  of  the 
exchanges.  This  failure  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  to  do  con- 
structive work  is  in  painful  contrast  to  the  English  system  of  close 
cooperation  between  labor  exchange  and  school.^ 

"Industrial  removal",  or  inducing  people  from  centers  of  con- 
gestion to  seek  opportunities  in  smaller  towns  or  in  the  country 
districts,  is  another  field  of  activity  which  is  almost  entirely 
ignored  by  American  labor  exchanges.  In  a  few  cases  an  inter- 
change of  conmiunication  with  country  banks  or  with  county  clerks 
is  kept  up  with  a  view  to  securing  information  of  opportunities,  but 
as  a  rule  there  is  no  systematic  effort  in  this  direction. 

Two  state  exchanges  report  that  they  make  a  practice  of  advan- 
cing, from  office  fimds,  transportation  to  needy  applicants,  and  two 
city  exchanges  report  doing  so  in  rare  cases.  All  the  remaining 
offices  do  not  advance  transportation,  although  many  of  them  act  as 
intermediaries  in  turning  over,  under  some  system  of  control,  the 
transportation  advanced  to  applicants  by  prospective  employers. 

Applications  from  outside  the  state  are  accepted  in  all  exchanges 
with  the  exception  of  three  maintained  by  municipalities. 

Great  diversity  exists  in  the  period  for  which  applications  re- 
main valid.  One  municipal  office  sets  a  limit  of  one  week  for  all 
applicants,  and  another  establishes  a  similar  limit  for  laborers. 
Other  definite  periods  are  ten  days,  two  weeks,  three  months  and 
six  months.  Three  state  exchanges  keep  all  applications  on  file 
indefinitely,  one  does  so  as  long  as  there  are  prospects  of  employ- 
ment, and  three  municipal  offices  report  that  they  do  so  until  a 
position  has  been  secured. 

The  controversial  question  of  what  policy  to  pursue  in  time  of 
labor  disputes  has  been  settled  by  the  offices  in  two  ways.-  The 
more  cdnmion  policy  is  to  inform  the  would-be  employee  of  the 
existence  of  the  dispute  when  informing  him  of  the  position,  leaving 
it  to  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  take  the  work.  Under  this 
system,  it  is  said,  very  few  applicants  take  such  jobs.  Seven  state 
exchanges,  however,  refuse  absolutely  to  send  strike  breakers. 

In  all  cases  the  services  of  the  exchanges  are  free,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  inactive  municipal  exchange  at  Great  Falls, 
Montana,  where  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  is  charged. 

*  The  New  York  law  of  1914,  providing  for  a  bureau  of  employment  within 
the  department  of  labor,  makes  careful  provision  for  such  ^^^P^^^^^^^qCqIc 
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nished 
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PUBL 

IC  EMPLOYMENT 

I 

II               in               IV 

Operations  for   1913 

V 

Appropriation, 

Current 

Fiscal  Year 

VI 

Per  CapiU 

Cost  of 

Filling 

Positions 

vn 

Separate 

State  and 

No.  of 
Exchanges 

Applications 
for  Work 

Applications 
for  Help 

Positions 
Filled 

Departments 

Maintained 

for 

tllnnwtta 

(3) 

53.438' 

55,371' 

63,339 

Included  in  la- 
bor      depart- 
ment    appro- 
priation: $10,- 
000  estimated 

$  .1577 

Men 
Women 

MtoMari 

(3) 

16.063 

19.437 

14,439 

Included  in  la- 
bor      depart- 
ment    appro' 
priation; 
$9,000      estiJ 
mated 

$  .62 

(Estimated) 

None 

(1) 

977J 

1.276J 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa 
tion 

No ,     informa- 
tion 

No      infomu- 
tion 

N«wY«rk 

(Not  yet  in 
operation) 

Men 
W^omen 
Farm  labor, 
etc. 
(PemuHiTe) 

Ohi« 

(5) 

114.603 

69,385 

67,425 

Included  in  la- 
bor     depart- 
ment   appr(>- 
priation; 
$13,500    esti- 
mated 

$  .20 

(Estimated) 

Men 
W^omen 
(In  some  bu- 
reaus) 

Oklah«BM 

(3) 

23.159* 

18,346* 

13.294* 

$4,100 

$  .37 

None 

Mi«d«bluid 

(1) 

3,029 

2,187 

2,386 

$4,000 

$1.67 

Men 
Women 

8«iitli  Dakota 

(1;  inactive) 

None 

WMtVlrgliiia 

(1) 

2.205S 

2,539« 

1,936« 

$1,200 

$  .619 

None 

WlM«Mill 

(4) 

50,548 

50,994 

26,837 

$11,786.75 

$  .44 

Men 

Women 

(In  Milwaukee 

and  un- 
skilled) 

•Fourth  office  opened  in  1913.  *  Average  of  two  years,  1911-1912.  «  Figures  for  1912. 

'  Figures  do  not  itfblude  harvest  hands,  of  whom  the  bureau  reports  that  it  "placed  directly 
d  indirectly  more  than  16,000." 

Eleven  months,  November  1,  1912-September  30,  1913. 

".leven  months,  August  1,  1911-July  30,  1912.  (Figure  in  "Positions  Filled"  colunm  is, 
•er,  for  1913.) 
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EXCHANGES— STATE 


VIII 
Basis  of 
Selection 

IX                     X 

Is  Effort  Directed  toward 

XI 

Is  Transports- 
Dy  umcesr 

XII 
Are  Applica- 
tions from 
Outside  the 

Sute 
Accepted? 

XIU 

Period  for 
which    Appli- 
cations are 
Valid 

XIV 
PoUcy 

in  Sending 
Applicants 
to  Positions 

Vocational 
Guidance? 

Industrial 
Removal? 

During 

Labor 

Disputes 

Fitness 

Occasional   ad- 
vice by  super- 
intendents 

Information  to 
applicants 

No 

Yes 

30  days,  unless 
renewed 

Applicants   in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence  of  dis- 
pute 

Need    of    em- 
ploymentf  fit- 

No 

Information  to 
applicants 

No 

Yes 

30  days 

No    strike 
breakers  fur- 
nished 

No      informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

No      informa- 
tion 

^es 

•' 

ApplicanU 
notified  of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

Fitness 

No 

Some  effort  to 
get    men    on 
farms 

No 

Yes 

Indefinitely 

No  strike 
breakers  fur- 
nished 

Fitness 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Most  cases  30 
days 

No  strike 
breakers  fur- 
nished 

Fitness,    num- 
ber of  depen- 
dents 

Advice  by 
manager 

Information 
from   other 
ofiices 
utilized 

Yes 

Yes 

Indefinitely 

Applicants    in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

• 

Fitness 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Indefinitely 

•'Neutral" 

Fitness;   if 
equally  fit, 
residents  and 
married  men 

erence 

Occasional  ad- 
vice   by    su- 
perintendents 

Applications 
exchanged 
between    of- 
fices 

No 

Yes 

1  month 

Applicants    in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

tl^gures  for  1912. 

*  Twelve  months.  October  1,  1911 -September  30,  1912. 

'  Figure  for  Indianapolis  office,  year  ending  September  30,   1912. 

^Figures  for  two  year8»  1909-1910. 

^Year  ending  June  30,  1913. 
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B. 


I 

II                     III                     IV 
Operationa  for   1913 

V 

Appropriation, 

Current 

Fiscal  Year 

VI 

■"si's- 

VII 
Separate 

City 

^/i«?S' 

Applications 
for  Help 

Positions 
FiUed 

Departnxetita 
MatmaitifH 

PhMidz 

(Arii) 

"Tcfl!?^ 

No       informa- 
tion 

No       informa- 
tion 

9,704»» 

$10,000 

$.18 

Men 
JmreoUes 

••?sa?s** 

3,488 

2,785 

2,785 

$1,800 

$  .646 
(Estimated) 

^?L. 

"^-SS!)"'^. 

No      informa- 
tion 

No      informa- 
tion 

31.146 

Included   in 

.  Board  of 
Public  Wel- 
fare   budget; 
cost  last  year 
$5,226.68 

$  .17 

None 

Bvtt* 

(Mont.) 

3,450 

3,659 

3,276 

$2,500 

$  .75 

UnskiUed 

QrMtPaUs 

(Mont.) 

(Inactive) 

1 

None 

IIlM«vla 

(Mont) 

(N.  J.) 

3,406« 

No      informa- 
tion 

1,174« 

Included  in 
general  ap- 
propriation 
for  city 
clerk's  office 

"Nothing" 

Men 
Women 

(Not     yet     in 
operation) 

ClmwlmnA 

(Ohio) 

(Not     yet     in 
operation) 

^-^ 

No      informa- 
tion 

17.659 
(11  months) 

17,659 
(11  months) 

About 
$5,000 

$  .283 
(Estimated) 

Men 
Women 
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MUNICIPAL 


vin 

B*ti».of 
Selection 

IX                     X 

Is    Effort  Directed  toward 

XI 

Is  Transporta- 
tion Adranced 
by  Offices? 

xn 

Are  Applica- 
tions from 

Outside  the 

State 
Accepted? 

XIII 

Period  for 

which    AppU- 

cations  are 

Valid 

XIV 

PoUcy 

in  Sendinc 
ADplicmnts 
to  Positions 

Vocational 
Guidance? 

Industrial 
Remoiral? 

Dunns 

Labor 

Disputes 

Fitnen^ 
residcnet 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

30  days 

*Vo  distinc- 
tinction 
whatercr" 

Fitness 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Until    position 
is  secured 

No  special 
poKcy 

with  iamiUes 
first:    others 
in  sifkhnbe. 
tical  rotation 

No 

No 

In  exceptional 
cases 

No 

2  weeks 

Applicants    in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

Fitness 

No 

Information 
from  other 
(^Bces  utilised 

No 

Yes 

3  months 

No  strike 
breakers  fur- 
nished 

Priority  of  sp- 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Six  months 

Applicants    an- 
formed  of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

Fitacss 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

One  week 

ApplicanU   in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 
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PUBLl 

[C  EMPLOYMENT 

I 

II                     III                     IV 

Operations  for   1913 

V 

Appropriation, 

Current 

Fiscal  Year 

VI 

^Ho^ol^ 

Fil.lin« 

Positions 

vn 

City 

Applications 
for  Work 

Applications 
for  Help 

Positions 
Filled 

^Separate 
Depai' liucots 
Maintained 
for 

Ewwtt 

(Wash.) 

No       informa- 

No       informa- 
tion 

3,185 

$1,000 

$  .314 

None 

8— ttfa 

(Wash.) 

(2  oflices) 

No      informa- 
tion 

33,342 

31,150 

$2,570 

$  .082 

Men 
Women 

8p«ka»* 

(Wash.) 

4.889 

No      informa- 
tion 

5,212* 

$2,100 

$  .354 

Men 
Women 

Tae«nia 

(Wash.) 

No      informa- 
tion 

19,152 

17,147 

$3,305 

$  .1369 

W^en 

*  Information  of  existence  of  the  exchange  received  too  late  to  permit  of  securing  detailed  information. 
^Four  months,  January  1-March  31,  1914. 
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EXCHANGES— MUNICIPAL 


VIII 
Basis  of 
Selection 

IX                      X 
Is   Effort  Directed  toward 

XI 

Is  Transporta- 
tion Advanced 
by  Officer? 

XII 

Are  Applica- 
tions from 

Outside  the 

State 
Accepted? 

XIII 

Period  for 
which    Appli- 
cations are 
VaHd 

xrv 

PoKcy 

in  Sending 
Applicants 
to  Positions 

Vocational 
Guidance? 

Industrial 
Removal? 

Durinit 

Labor 

Disputes 

Residents 
with  families 
first;  others 
in  order  of 
appUcation 

"PubUc 
schools  at- 
tend to  this 
matter" 

Information 
from  other 
o£Bces  and 
from  trans- 
portation 
companies 
utilized 

No 

Yes 

Until  position 
is  secured 

"Absoutelv 
non-partisan" 

Fitness 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Men,  2  weeks; 
women,  up  to 
several 
months,  de- 
pending on 
kind  of  work 

Applicants   in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

Fitness 

No 

No 

Sometimes 

Yes 

Laborers, 
1  week; 
others,    1 
month 

Applicants   in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

For  laborers, 
married  men; 
for  mechnics, 
fitness 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Until  position 
is  secured  or 
applicant 
leaves  city 

Applicants  in- 
formed of  ex- 
istence of  dis- 
pute 

«  Figures  for  1910. 

'Includes  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  same  applicant  was  sent  to  several  short  jobs. 
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VII 
PRESENT  STATUS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 


On  the  Basis  of  Official  Sources  and  of  Reports  Prepared  for  the 
General  Convention  at  Ghent  of  the  International  Association 
ON  Unemployment. 

Special  Supplement  to  Reichs-Arbeitsblatiy  No.  12,  December,  1913. 

Cf.  previous  memoir,  Die  bestehenden  Einrichtungen  zur  Versich- 
erung  gegen  die  Folgen  der  Arbeitslosigkeit  in  Deutschland  und  im 
Deutschen  Reich^  Berlin,  1906;  as  also,  in  connection  with  legislation 
discussed  below,  for  Denmark:  Dr.  Zacher,  Die  Arbeiterversicherung 
im  Ausland,  No.  la,  p.  30;  No.  lb,  pp.  49,  47*,  69*  ff.;  Reichs- 
ArbeitsblaiU  1911,  p.  182;  1912,  p.  190  ff.;  1913,  p.  590.  For 
Norway,  cf.  Zacher,  ibid..  No.  Illb,  pp.  43, 19*,  23*  ff.;  and  Rnchs- 
Arbeitshlatt,  1911,  p.  276  ff.  For  Great  Britain,  cf.  Zacher,  ibid.. 
No.  Va,  p.  51;  No.  Vb,  pp.  6,  84,  91  ff.,  and  Reichs-Arbeiisblatt, 
1909,  p.  830;  1910,  p.  357;  1911,  pp.  448,  560,  702,  860;  1912,  pp. 
55.140,160. 

Prepared  by  the 

German  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau 
Division  op  Labor  Statistics,  Berlin 


Translated  by  the 
Statistical  Bureau 

MiTROPOUTAN   LiPE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE 

A  number  of  reports  of  progress  in  the  field  of  unemplo3rment 
insurance  have  recently  been  published  in  the  German  Reichs- 
Arbeitsblatt^  The  reports  prepared  for  the  General  Convention  at 
Ghent  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  furnish  a  new  stimulus  to  issue  a  statement  with 
regSird  to  the  present  status  of  unemplo)mient  insurance.  In  order 
to  facilitate  a  stmimary  view  of  the  situation,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  arrange  the  most  important  information  in  the  comparative 
tables  which  follow,  on  the  basis  of  the  resumes  of  social  insurance 
in  Europe.*  Use  has  been  made  of  ofl&dal  publications,  as  well  as 
of  the  reports  prepared  for  the  meeting  at  Ghent* 

Attention  has  been  paid  solely  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
public  bodies  (states,  provinces,  communities),  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration measures  for  self-help  on  the  part  of  workmen.  The 
latter  will  be  treated  in  detail  for  Germany,  and  briefly  for  other 
countries,  in  Special  No.  8  of  the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt^  This  will 
appear  shortly,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  status  of  unions  of  em- 
ployers, workmen,  and  other  employees  in  1912.  Moreover,  we 
have  left  out  of  consideration  the  philanthropic  work  of  employers, 
as  well  as  that  of  funds  and  societies. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  tables  Germany  has  been  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  series. 

Interpreting  the  term  "insurance"  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  sys- 
tems of  unemployment  insurance  which  have  thus  far  found  appli- 
cation are  three  in  number,  as  follows : 


iCf.  Supplement  to  No.  4,  April,  1913  (Index  for  1903-1912),  p.  10. 

a  Supplement  to  No.  12,  December,  1912,  of  the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt. 

•For  Germany,  cf.  Der  gegenwartige  Stand  der  Arbeitslosenfilrsorge 
und  'V^sicherung  in  Deutschland,  Publications  of  the  German  Association 
on  Unemployment,  No.  2,  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  Bernhard.  The  reports  for 
other  countries  are  at  hand  in  the  form  of  publications  of  the  conference; 
they  will  appear  in  the  Bulletin  Trimestriel  de  I'Association  Internationale 
Pour  la  Lutte  contre  le  Chomage. 

*  Cf .  Statistisches  Material  sur  Frage  der  Arbeitslosigkeit,  prepared  by  the 
Imperial  Ministry  of  the  Interior  (November,  1913),  p.  52  ff.  For  foreign 
countries,  cf .  Statisfisches  Jahrbuch  fUr  das  Deutsche  Reich,  1913,  p.  16*  f. 
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376  American  Labor  Legislation  Review 

I.  The  system  of  subsidies  paid  by  public  bodies  to  the  unem^ 
ployment  insurance  funds  of  industrial  unions.  This  is  usually 
called  the  "Ghent  system,"  after  the  city  in  which  it  was  first  applied. 
It  has  been  introduced  more  generally  than  any  other.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  important  to  determine  whether  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies is  left  entirely  to  the  conmiunities  or  other  public  bodies,  or 
whether  additional  stmis  are  given  by  the  state,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  whether  these  sums  are  dependent  upon  the  budget  or  are 
determined  by  law. 

The  system  of  subsidization  is  left  entirely  to  the  communities 
(or  provinces)  in  Germany,  in  Belgium  (where  its  development  is 
oldest  and  greatest),  in  Holland,  in  France  (where,  besides  a  num- 
ber of  communities  and  departments,  the  state  has  set  aside  the  sum 
of  100,000  francs  in  its  budget,  which  amount  has  never  been  fully 
utilized,  as  the  slight  importance  of  the  industrial  benefit  system  in 
that  country  does  not  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  subsidiza- 
tion), in  Luxemburg,  and  in  a  number  of  cantons  of  Switzerland 
(in  the  form  of  cantonal  subsidies). 

Legal  r^^lation  for  the  whole  country  has  been  instituted  in 
Norway,  in  Denmark,  in  Great  Britain  (besides  the  compulsory 
insurance  which  has  been  introduced  into  some  industries),  and, 
if  we  take  the  Swiss  cantons  into  consideration,  in  Geneva  and  in 
the  city  of  Basel  (besides  the  voluntary  unemployment  insurance 
fund).  It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  system  of  labor  exchanges  has  been  r^;ulated  by  law, 
hand  in  hand  with  insurance.  (Cf.  the  Norw^;ian  law  of  June  12, 
1906,  the  English  law  of  September  20,  1909,  the  Danish  law  of 
April  29,  1913,  and  the  international  report  to  the  Ghent  confer- 
ence, September,  1913,  printed  in  the  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt,  1913, 
p.  761  ff.) 

The  results  of  the  Ghent  system  must  in  general  be  designated 
as  slight.  Its  purpose,  "training  in  self-help,"  has  been  fulfilled 
almost  nowhere,  either  in  the  sense  that  the  industrial  unions  have 
received  a  greater  influx  of  members  because  of  the  subsidies,  or  in 
the  sense  that  they  have  introduced  or  further  develc^d  unemploy- 
ment benefit  Only  this  has  been  attained — ^the  benefits  given  by 
these  unions  have  been  increased.  However,  those  who  have  re- 
ceived them  constitute  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployed,  even  where,  as  in  Denmark,  the  organization 
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of  workmen  was  far  advanced  before  the  introduction  of  the  sub- 
sidy system.  In  Belgium,  moreover — in  the  mother  country  of  the 
system— comparatively  few  workmen  reap  its  benefits.  It  is  true 
that  the  organization  movement  has  forged  ahead  in  Germany  much 
feirther  than  in  Belgium  or  in  France,  and  that  unemployment  benefit 
has  attained  a  much  greater  development  there  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. (Cf.  Special  No.  8,  Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.)  Yet  it  has  thus 
far  been  impossible  to  determine  any  effect  upon  the  strength  of 
organization,  and  upon  the  development  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance, in  the  cities  which  have  introduced  the  Ghent  system.  Further- 
more, it  cannot  be  denied  that  conditions  are  less  favorable  to  success 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else.  While  in  other  countries  industrial 
unions  are  preponderantly  organized  on  a  local  basis,  the  German 
bodies  are  invariably  strongly  centralized.  Moreover,  their  benefit 
system  is,  in  general,  unified  and  adapted  to  the  entire  empire. 

The  light  financial  burdens  which,  according  to  the  tables,  are 
necessitated  by  the  Ghent  system  (in  9  German  cities  for  which  we 
know  at  least  the  amount  of  the  annual  grants,  they  add  up  to  only 
a  little  more  than  40,000  marks)  have  aided  its  adoption  greatly,  but 
have  at  the  same  time  contributed  to  decreasing  its  efficiency  in  the 
campaign  against  the  consequences  of  unemplo)mient.  Hence  its 
ardent  champions  have  become  convinced  that  at  least  a  partially 
compulsory  insurance  system  should  be  instituted. 

The  subsidization  of  industrial  unions  is  frequently,  as  in  Ghent, 
associated  with  the  subsidization  of  savings  societies  or  of  individual 
savers,  which,  however,  has  almost  universally  turned  out  to  be  a 
failure. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  voluntary 
unemployment  funds. 

II.  The  system  of  state  or  communal  voluntcfry  unemploy- 
ment funds.  The  best-known  funds  of  this  class  are  those  of  the 
dty  of  Berne,  of  the  canton  of  Basel,  and  of  the  city  of  Cologne 
(formerly  a  free  society  with  a  considerable  municipal  subsidy). 
Recently,  on  the  basis  of  the  modem  charters  worked  out  by  the 
Bavarian  government,  the  cities  of  Kaiserslautem,  Bavaria,  and 
Schwabisch  Gmund,  Wurttemberg,  have  associated  with  the  sub- 
sidy system  the  institution  of  voluntary  unemplojrment  insurance 
funds.  However,  we  have  no  reports  as  yet  concerning  their 
experience. 
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In  general,  the  voluntary  unemployment  funds  are  hampered 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  workingmen 
join  them.  In  the  case  of  almost  all  of  these  the  danger  of  unem- 
ployment is  especially  great,  or  lack  of  work  is  a  r^fularly  recurring 
phenomenon.  The  greatest  number  of  voluntary  insured  belonged 
to  the  Cologne  fund  in  its  earlier  form.  Since  its  modem  recon- 
struction, with  increased  dues,  it  has  been  able  to  obtain  but  few 
members. 

Greater  success  has  been  experienced  by  the  Cologne  fund  in 
its  new  activity,  the  reinsurance  of  industrial  unions.  This  is  akin 
to  the  Ghent  system,  but  is  distinguished  from  it  by  requiring  pay- 
ment from  the  unions  in  return  for  subsidization.  Furthermore, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  advancing  self-help,  Cologne  has  obtained 
better  results  than  other  cities  by  means  of  the  Ghent  system.  It 
has  been  able  to  win  over  four  industrial  unions  to  the  introduction 
of  unemployment  benefit  on  the  basis  of  reinsurance.  It  is  true 
that  the  unions  in  the  building  trades,  upon  whom  the  greatest 
reliance  had  been  placed,  have  thus  far  declined  to  participate — 
the  free  industrial  unions  for  the  reason  that  they  are  organizations 
for  combat  and  not  for  unemployment  benefit,  and  the  Christian 
unions  because  they  feel  no  need. 

III.  The  system  of  compulsory  insurance.  Aside  from  Ae 
unfortunate  and  rapidly  abandoned  experiment  of  1894,  in  the  city 
of  St.  Gall,  there  has  never,  as  yet,  been  a  system  of  compulsory 
insurance  for  all  workmen,  nor  was  there  such  an  institution  for 
particular  industries  until  the  enactment  of  the  English  national 
insurance  act  of  1911.  So  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  which  extends  compulsory  insurance  to  about 
2,500,000  workmen,  and  its  enforcement  was  begun  in  a  period  so 
favorable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  that  no  final  judgment 
can  be  given.  This  fact  has  been  recognized  by  the  Convention  at 
Ghent  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemplo)mient,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  report  of  the  English  Section. 

The  plan  for  compulsory  insurance  of  workers  in  the  watch 
and  clock  industry  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Neuenburg  is  still  in 
the  preparatory  phase. 

4(  4(  4t 

Tables  I,  II,  and  III  refer  to  arrangements  outside  the  German 
Empire.    The  first  treats  of  the  three  countries  which  have  l^;al 
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r^^lation.  The  second  table  contains  the  data  for  those  countries 
in  which  state  subsidies  are  provided  for  in  the  budget,  and  for  those 
in  which  there  is  no  state  subsidy  (or,  in  Switzerland,  no  federal 
subsidy).  The  third  is  devoted  to  the  two  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment insurance  funds  of  Switzerland. 

The  tables  for  Germany  are  so  arranged  that  Table  IV  con- 
cerns subsidies  to  industrial  unions;  Table  V,  subsidies  to  savers 
and  to  savings  societies ;  and  Table  VI,  public  voluntary  unemploy- 
ment insurance  funds.  Thus  some  cities  occur  in  two  tables ;  they 
are  those  which  associate  subsidies  to  industrial  unions  with  similar 
payments  to  individual  savers  or  to  voluntary  unemployment  funds 
(Berlin-Schoneberg,  Stuttgart,  Feuerbach,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  Kaisers- 
lautem,  Schwabisch  Gmiind).  Those  cities  are  not  included  which 
give  free  unemployment  benefit,  which  differs  from  poor  relief  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  governed  by  special  legislation,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  statutes,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  such  relief. 
Where  benefits  are  paid  to  those  who  are  not  included  in  the  subsidy 
system  (particularly  the  unorganized),  this  has  been  especially 
indicated  (Berlin-Schoneberg  [food  stamps],  Erlangen,  Mannheim). 
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A.    UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 

I.    COUNTRIES  WITH 


Nature                1 

Scope 

Form 

a 

g 

1 

(a)  Compulfloiy  inwr- 

ance  for 

(Law  of  Dec  16, 

19U,  In  force  be- 
gO^Julyl.. 

(b)  Voluntary  inauiw 
ance  for 

(Article  106) 

StaiisHcs  qf  compMlsory 
insurance  I 
auly  12.  1918) 

All  wage  workers  (above 
age  16)  in: 

Building  trades. 
Machine  manufac- 

Ship  buliding  and 
wagon  budding, 
lion  moulding. 
Saw-mill  industry. 

statutes  of  which  call 
for  unemployment  ben- 
efit. 

45.200.000    inhabitants; 
14.000.000  wagework- 
ers. 

Nattonal  unempk>yment  fund,  with  nattonal  system  of  labor 
exchanges  (Law  of  Oct.  20. 1909): 
1,066  agents, 
430  local  labor  bureaus  (2,600  of&dals), 
8  district  bureaus  (749  ofiBdals). 
1  central  bureau  (287  ofiSdals). 

July  12,  1918:   275  societies  with  1,100;000  members  On- 
dnding  600,000  subject  to  compulsory  insurance). 

i 

2,500.000  compulsorily  insured   (63   per  cent,  skilled  la-' 
borers),  as  opposed  to  about  500,000  formerly  voluntarily, 
insured.                                                                                 \ 
Unempk>yment  fund:  £1,600.000 

« 
1 

Voluntary  inaurance  for 
(Lawa  of  June  12. 
1906-Dec  31.  1911. 
and  Aug.  15.  1911- 
Dec  31.  1914) 

SUUisUcs  (1912) 

All  industrial  sodeUes  the 
statutes   of   which   call 
for  unemployment  ben- 
efit. 

2.400.000  inhabitants; 
400.000  wageworkers. 

"Recognised    unemployment   funds"    in   connection   withl 
pubUclabor  exchanges  (Law  of  June  12.  1906).                 1 

Requirements  for  state  recognition: 
1.  Administration  of  fund  independently  of  occupational 
sodety. 

dues. 

(a)  No  benefit  is  paid  in  case  of  unemployment  when 
there  is  information  of  suitable  work  or  through 
the  fault  of  the  insured  (induding  strikes  and  k>ck- 
outs);   no  double  insurance  or  insurance  for  the 
firrt  three  days  of  unemployment  is  permitted; 

(b)  benefit  is  not  paid  until  the  insured  has  been  a 
contributing  member  for  6  months,  the  maTJmnm 
being  half  of  the  normal  daily  wage  in  his  oocupa-l 
tion.  and  the  maximum  period  being  90  days  per 
annum;  and 

the  rates  of  benefit,  in  case  of  insuffident  resources. 
19  funds  (17  workmen's  funds,  2  empk>yers'  funds),  with 

' 

Voluntary  insurance  for 
(Law  of  April  9. 1907.  in 
force  beginning  August 
1.1907) 

SuaisHcs{m2) 

Workmen's  industrial  so- 
cieties the  statutes  of 
which  call  for  unem- 
ployment benefit. 

2,800.000  inhabitants; 

"Recognised  unempk>yment  funds,"   in  connectk>n  with 

pubOclabor  exchanges  (Law  of  April  29. 1913). 
Requirements  for  state  recognition: 

2.  Occupa!tk>nal  or  local  limitatk>n  of  fund; 

8.  At  least  60  members;   none  betow  age  18  or  above 

4.  Benefits  must  be  reculated  by  statute  so  that: 

(a)  No  benefit  is  paid  in  case  of  unempk>yment  when 
there  is  infonnatk>n  of  suitable  work,  or  through 
the  fault  of  the  insured  (hiduding  strikes  and  kx^ 
outs);   no  double  insurance  or  insurance  for  the 
first  three  days  of  unemptoyment  is  permitted; 

(b)  benefit  is  not  paid  until  the  insured  has  been  a 
contributing  member  for  one  year,  the  maximum 
bdng  two-thirds  of  the  normal  daily  wage  in  the 
occupatfon  or  k>cality.    However,  thla  mnat  not 
be  less  than  K  kroner  or  more  than  2  kroneis,aiid 
must  not  be  paid  for  more  than  70  days  in  the 
year;  and 

(c)  there  must  be  extra  dues  in  case  of  insnfkient 
funds. 

53  funds,  with  111,187  members  (60%  of  those  capable  of 
bdng  insured). 

<  The  statistics  cover  only  the  first  half-year  of  1913,  as  benefit  has  been  paid  only  since  January  15. 1913.  It  is 
particularly  unjustified  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  the  figures  for  this  short  period,  because  economic  conditiona 
were  extraordinarily  satisfactory.  (The  unemployment  rate  of  the  trades  umons  was  only  2.1  per  cent,  in  1913.  as 
apposed  to  an  average  of  4^  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten  years.) 


OUTSIDE  OF  GERMANY 

LEGAL  REGULATION 


Dues 

Benefits 

Appeal 

Regular  weekly  dues,  6  pence  (2>^  pence  taM 
by  employer,  2K  pence  by  employee).    Fur- 
thermore, there  la  a  state  subsidy  amount- 
dues. 

State  subsidy  by  repayment  to  the  society 

expenditure  for  weekly  benefit,  not  in  ex- 
cess of  12  shillings.  (The  budget  of  1918- 
1914providea    for    an    expenditure    of 

Annual  dues.  £l.700.00a 

Total  income.  £2^00.000. 

7  Bhillings  per  week  (through  the  labor  bu- 
reau*), from  the  second  to  the  fifteenth 
week  of  unemptoyment  hi  each  year,  pro- 

^  the  insured  has  worked  at  least  26 
weeks  in  the  year,  for  the  last  3 
years,  hi  an  occupation  subject  to 
compulsory  insurance; 

(b)  he   has   not   become    unempk>3red 
throu^  strike  or  through  his  own 
foult;  and 

(c)  he  does  not  recehre  from  the  labor 
bureau  information  of  work  of  equal 
value.    (Pemns  aged  17-18  receive 
half  benefit;   persons  below  age  17 
receive  none.) 

Expenditures:    236.458  pounds  for  about 
400.000  cases  (an  average  per  case  of  about 
10  shilUngs  for  10  days,  with  16  days  of 
unempk>yment.  as  almost  one-third  of  the 
cases  were  disposed  of  durhig  the  waiting 
period  of  one  week). 

Average  rate  of  unempk>yment:  3.5  per  cent, 
(buuding  trades,  5.0  per  cent.;  shipbuild- 
ing, 3.1  per  cent.). 

AK>eal  amy  be 
made,  without 
expense,  to 

(a)  insurance 
oflSdal; 

(b)  court  of  ar- 
bitration; 
and 

(c)  non-parti« 
san  arbi- 
trator. 

Of  420.802  appU- 
cations,  37.424 
(8.9%)werere. 
ferred  to    (a): 
2.907  (8.0%  of 
the  previous 
number)  to  (b); 
and  49  cases  to 
(c). 

1 

Dues  vary  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
fund. 

According  to  Section  6  of  the  law,  the  unem- 
pk>3rment  fund   must  admit   unorganized 
members  of  the  occupation  (without  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  them  the  right  to  vote); 

istrative  expenses  borne  by  the  occupational 
society. 

State  subsidy  amounting,  under  the  Amend- 
ment of  July  25.  1908.  to  one-tUrd  (pre- 
vioushr  one-fourth)  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures for  benefit,  with  an  assessment  of  two- 
thirds  of  this  subsidy  paid  by  the  commu- 
nity hi  which  the  hisured  resides. 

No  dues  are  paid  by  empk>yers.  as  they  are 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  support  of  acddent 
and  skkness  insurance. 

Members'  dues,  kronen 186.252 

Subsidy   from   state    and  communp 

ities.  kroners 36.309 

Benefit  varies  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
fund.   However,  it  is  legally  Umited  to  Nor- 
wegian citizens  and  to  persons  who  have 
been  resident  hi  Norway  for  5  years  (Cf. 
Column  3). 

Expenditures:     144,781   kroners  to   unem- 
ptoyed. 

Appeal    may  be 
made,  without 
expense  to: 
(a)  executive 

of  fund; 

and 
(b)mhiistry. 

Z 
"< 

Total  ixKX>me,  kroners 222,561 

Total  capital,  kroners 387;545 

Dues  vary  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
fund.     (In  1912they  varied  between  4.80 

ers). 
State  subsidy  (compulsory) :  one-third  of  dues. 
Community  subsidy  (voluntary):    up  to  a 
maximum  of  one-sixth  of  dues. 

Dues,  kroners 1,300.000 

Benefits  vary  according  to  the  statutes  of  the 
fund.   (Dafly  benefit  of  >^kr.-2kr.  for  70- 
160  days.  acconUng  to  length  of  member- 
ship). 

Compensation:  1.700,000  kroners.  (Average 
unemployment.  26  days,  for  about  half  of 
which  compensation  was  paid.) 

Total  compensation.  6,500.000  kroners. 

Appeal   may   be 
made,  without 
expense,  to: 

(a)  executive 
of  fund; 

(b)  committee; 
and 

(c)  mhiister. 

, 

SUtesubddy.  kroners 800.000 

Community  subsidy,  kroners 400,000 

Total  ixKsome,  kroners. 2.500.000 

Reserve  fund,  kroners 2.400.000 

Total  income,  1907-1912:  9.600.000  kronen 
(54%  dues,  32%  state  subsidy,  and  14% 

*  Under  Article  106  of  the  law,  trades  unions  may  take  over  payment  instead  of  the  labor  bureaus,  receiving 
from  the  unemployment  fund  a  tn^Ttmnm  of  three-quarters  of  their  expenditures.     (One  hundred  and  five  organi- 


II.    VOLUNTARY  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BY  WORKMEN'S 


Scope 

Societies 

Membership 

Dues 

Benefits 

Persona 
Unemployed 

|i 

260.000  inhabitant; 
66.000  ^nrlonen  (1909) 

8 

800 

2400  fr. 

1800  fr. 

.... 

40.000.000  inlial>itantii; 
10.000,000  Tvorkmen. 
(a)  State  (1912) 

114 

1141 
'■'i209 

49,696 
r48.080 

.... 

209,664  fr. 
(193,678  fr.)« 

224,169  fr. 
(206,747  fr.y» 

8.420 
8.609 

g 

(b)  State  (1911) 

1 

(c)  12  departments  (1911). 

(d)  61  dties"  (1911) 

Total,  (b)— (d) 

1 

6.900.000  inhabitants; 
1,600,000  worlcmen  (1912) 

281 

29,313 

.... 

60.191  florins 

(92.261  florins, 

including  subsidy) 

o 

7,400.000  inhabitants; 
2.100.000  workmen 
(1.000.000  industrial  vrork- 
ers)  (1912) 

(Societies     supported     by] 
communities,    and    other 
orsanizations . 

(a)  State 

(b)  6  Provinces 

1 

(c)  61  communities 

(d)  81  communities 

(e)  Communities  (9) 

(f )  Communities 

4011 

811 

Seefootnote* 
7  savings  socie- 
ties 

439 

108,637  in  370 
societies  ren- 
dering report. , 

290.187  fr. 

20.394  fr. 

481  fr. 
776  fr. 

29,203 
(27.081)" 

1.660 
(1.660>i 

40 

m 

Total  (a)-(f) 

3.800.000inhabitants;  800,- 

OOOworionen: 
Canton  of  St.  GaJl  (Law  of 

"?r«i8V.f*!l 

8 

4 

12 
10 

6 
8 
3 

j 

(1911) 

(Canton  of  (Geneva  (Law  of 
Nov.  6. 1909): 

(1911) 

(1910)  

Canton  of  Basel  City  (Law 
of  Dec  16,  1909): 
(1912) 

1 

Canton  of  AppenxeU 

Canton  of  AppenxeU  (1912) 

t 

34.700,000  inhabitants;  10,- 

600.000  workmen: 
(a)  2  cities 

l\y)  1  dtv  (1010) 

Savings  fund 

796  titLv^ru 

About  12.000 
liras 

642 

« 

III.    PUBLIC  VOLUNTARY 


Scope 


Canton  of  Basel  City  (Law 
of  Dec.  16, 1909)  (1912) 


aty  of  Berne  (1912). 
Canton  of  Beroe 


Societies  Membenhip  Dues 


Unemploy.  .  1.214  9.434  fr. 

ment  fund 

Unemploy-  636  8.773  fr. 

ment  fund 
Unemployment  fund  for  the  watch  and  clock 

industry  in  Berne   Jura  (foundation  which 

has  not  yet  begun  activity). 


Benefits 


34,612  fr.7 
19,130  fr. 


>  Not  including  cantonal  legislation. 

*  Benefits  toward  which  subsidy  was  paid. 

*  Including  21  cities  which  have  passed  general  legislation  with  regard  to  subsidies. 
«  Bill  of  August  9, 1907,  with  rei^  to  state  subddy,  not  disposed  of. 
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sodrriES  WITH  public  subsidy  but  without  legal  regulation* 


Subddles 

Day»of 

Bzpenaesof 
Administra- 
tion 

Community 

State 

Unemployment 

(with 
Compensation) 

Remarks 

Credk  of  1600  fr.  each 

.... 

Division  into  thirds  acconUnc  to  member- 
ship, dues,  and  benefits. 

If 

112.423 

47,542  fr. 
60.726  fr. 
18.550  fr. 

102.795 
116.373 

.... 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Finance  Law  of 
April  22.  1906.  the  state  has  foanted  an 
annual  credit  of  100.000  fr.     Maximum 
state  subsidy  (for  benefit  up  to  2  fr.  and  60 
days).  20  per  cent,  of  benefit  for  local  funds 
and  30  per  cent,  for  occupational  funds. 

I 

Total.  181.609               1 

42.070  0. 

See  foot- 
note 4 

.... 

Subsidy  of  50-60  centstoward  benefitforSO  to 
60  days.   Also  voluntary  fund  in  Dordrecht, 
as  yet  without  members,  not  mentioned 
hi  Table  III.  below. 

I 

134.157  fr. 

12.546  fr. 

289  fr. 

393  fr. 
147.386  fr. 

Total  22 

24.911  fr. 
40.830  fr. 

74.74i  fr. 
2.126  fr. 

229,080 

(208,800) 

11.797 

(9.145) 

481 

522 

• 

19.448  fr. 

State  and  provinces  partially  support  com- 
munal unemployment  funds.    Besides  the 

voted  a  credit  of  2,600  francs,  but  did  not 
pay  it. 

Under  (c)  subsidies  are  paid  to  those  receir- 
hig  aid  from  industrial  unions. 

Under  (d)  subsidies  are  paid  directly  to  the 
industrial  unions. 

Headings  (e)  and  (0  do  not  include  com- 
munities  giving  subsidies   to   individual 
savers  and  savings  organisations,  which 
come  under  (c)  and  (d). 

These  figures  account  for  about   252.000 
workmen  organized  in  industrial  unions. 

f 

.... 

2.669  fr. 
476  fr. 

1.963  fr. 
2.343  fr. 

3,412  fr. 

Credit:  2,000fr. 

1.601  fr. 

tfor  2.584  days 
of  unemploy- 
ment) 

•••• 

Besides  the  cantons  niedfied  in  the  first 
column.  Zurich  and  Tliurgau  granted  small 

1911. 
Subsidy  of  60  per  cent,  of  benefit. 

Subsidy  of  60  per  cent,  of  benefit. 

Subsidy  of  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  benefit. 
Subsidy  of  60  per  cent,  of  benefit. 

1 

Interest  on 
300.000  liias 

6.977 
(1909) 

.'.*.*.■ 

system  by  a  private  foundation  in  Milan 
(Sodeta  Umanitaiia). 

1 

UNEMPLOYMENT  FUNDS 


Subsidies 

Days  of 
Unemployment 
(Compensated) 

Expenses  of 
Administration 

Remarks 

Community 

State 

27.000  fr. 

t 

12.000  fr. 

.... 

.... 

1 

.... 

Lotterygmnted; 
subsidy  of  6.000 
fr.   under  con- 
sideration. 

.... 

.... 

>  Number  of  unemployed,  and  number  of  dsys  of  unemployment,  for  which  communal  subddy  was  paid. 

*  Individual  savers. 

'  Also  subsidies  from  vohmtary  aid  fund:  420  fr. 

•  Benefit  obtained  for  16,407.6  days. 
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B.    COMMUNAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 


IV, 

SUBSIDIES  TO 

City  and  Year  of 

Installatioa  of 

System 

Year  of 
Report 

Requirements  for  Payment  of 
Subsidy 

Amomit  and  Duration  of 
Subsidy 

Classes  of 

Woildngmen 

Excluded 

Period  of 
Residence 
Requited 

Waiting 
Period 

In  Proportion 

to  Society 

Benefit 

MaTJmnm 
per  Day 

per  Year 

"2" 

Beriin-SchOnebeiv. 
1910. 

1912 

lyear 

7  days. 

so% 

Imark 

60  days 

1 

i 

Brlaiigeii.1900... 

Kaisenlantem, 
1913. 

1912 

Unskillrd 

3  years 

7  days 

60% 

To  be  deter- 
mined 
monthly 

0.60  m. 
0.60  m. 

6weeks 

a 

1 

1 

Stuttgart,  1912... 

Feueitach.1913.. 

SchwftbiachGmiliid 
1911  (Entered 
Into  force  Mar. 
1. 1913) 

Esslingen.     1913 
(Entered    into 
force  Oct.  15. 
1918) 

6  months, 

Oct.1, 

1912.  to 

Mar.  31. 

1913 

Occupationally 
and  physically 
suited  for  pub- 
lic relief  work 

lyear 

lyear 
2  years 

1  year 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

50%;  with 

more 

As  in  Stuttgart 

Unmarried: 

0.40  m. 

Married: 

0.50-0.60  m. 

50% 

Im.; 

withchU- 

dren, 

1.50  m. 

As  in 
Stuttgart 

Im. 

As  In  hi- 
dustrial 
society 

Asinfai- 
dustrial 
sodety 

6weeks 

As  in  in- 

dustrial 
society 

1 

Fxeibuis  i.B..1910 

Mannheim.  1913 
(Entered    into 
force   July    1. 
1913) 

1912 

Occupationally 
and  physically 
suited  for  pub- 
Uc  relief  work 

lyear 
lyear 

5  days 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

50% 

0.70  m.; 
for  each  chUd, 

aiom. 

more 

lin. 
Im. 

40  days 
60  days 

8 

OfiFenbacli  a.  M«, 
1913 

.... 

lyear 

5days 

Unmarried: 
0.50  m. 
Married: 
0.70  m. 

For  each  chUd. 

0.15  m.  more 

1.30  m. 

78  days 

Stre88burg.l907.. 

lUldrch-Grafen- 
staden,  1910 

Schiltigheim 

Bischhelm. 

MtUhauaen.  1909. 

Amendment!, 
1913 

1911-1912 
1912 

1911 

.... 

lyear 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

50% 

Im. 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

j 

As  in  Strsssburg 

^ 

.... 

lyear 
lyear 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

faS& 
80% 

0^  m.; 

families, 

Im. 

Im. 
Im. 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
society 

As  in  in- 
dustrial 
sodety 

1  Number  of  cases.    The  number  of  individuals  recdving  benefit  was  288. 
«  Only  days  for  which  communal  subsidy  m  paid. 
•  93  of  this  number  recdved  aid  from  Uie  dty. 
« Only  days  for  which  communal  benefit  was  paid. 
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INSURANCE  m  THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE 

INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES 


Industrial  So- 
cietles  A£Fected 

Benefits  P&ld 

Community 
Subsidy, 
in  Marks 

Remarks 

NoxBber  of 
Sodedes 

(Local  Ad- 
intniwtni- 

tUHU) 

Mem- 
ber, 
ahip 

Number  of 
Unem- 

Benefit 

Number  of 
Days  for 
which 
Compen- 

sation 
wasP^id 

Amount  of 
Benefit. 
In  Marks 

SO 

620 

16.770 

12.631 

Subsidies  axe  also  paid  to  individual 
saveri;  cf.  V.    There  is  also  non- 
employed  through  food  stamps. 

f 

18 

.... 

73 

1.797 

1.033 

5.000; 
also  subsidy  for 
insurance  fund 

As  regards   Kaiserslantem  insur- 
ance fund,  cf .  VI. 

44 

.... 

776 

36.568 

and. 

savers) 

66.022 

(Inrl. 

withdraw. 

alsby 

saven) 

Annual  grant, 
10.000;  9,746 

paid  out  (incL 

payments  to 

savers) 

Annual  grant, 
1.000  (ind.  sub- 
sidy tolsavexs) 

Annual  giant, 

1.000  (Bd. 

insurance 

fund) 

Stuttgart  and  Feuerbach:   Mutual 

en.  cf .  V. 
Schwfthisdi  Gmflnd:  As  regards  in- 

1 

I 

10 

1.892 
dettoi') 

.... 

518 

7.227 

10.291 

1.861 

Frdburg:  For  subsidies  to  savers. 
cf.V. 

Mannheim:  Non-contributory  bene- 
fit to  unemi:aoyed  not  members 
of  societies. 

f 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

For  subsidies  to  savers,  cf .  V. 

f 

36 

ao 

7.444 

627» 

1 

1»4» 

7.499* 
36 

2.460« 

19.961 

6.086 
7.50 

2.316 

Mutual  agreement  between  Strass- 
burg.  nikirch-Graf enstaden.  Schil- 
t<ghf>itn  and  Biscliheim. 

1 
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V.    SUBSIDIES  TOISAVINGS 


City  and  Year 

of  Installation  of 

System 

Year  of 
Report 

Requirements  for  Payment 
of  Subsidy 

Amount  and  Duiatk>n  of  • 
Subsidy 

Classes  of 

Workingmen 

Excluded 

Period  of 
Residence 
Required 

Waiting 
Period 

In  Propor- 
tion to  De- 
posit With- 
drawn 

Maximum 
per  Day 

per  Year 

li 

Berlin-SchOneberg. 

1910 :. 

1912 

Females 

lyear 

Maximum, 
Iweek 

50% 

1  m. 

60  days 

£ 

1 

Stuttgart,  1912 . . . 
Penerbach.  1913.. . 

6  months, 

Oct.  1.  1912, 

to  Mar.  31, 

1913 

Irregukr 
workers  and 
married  f e- 
maleworicers 

lyear 

6  days 

50%;  with 
children,  5% 
to  25%  more 

1  m.;  with 

children,  1.60 

marks 

1 
50daysi 

^ 

As  hi  Stuttgart 

1 

il 

FrdbuigLB..  1910 

1912 

.... 

.... 

60% 

Im. 

See 
Footnote  ' 

2          i 

VI.    PUBLIC  VOLUNTARY 


City  and  Year 

of  Installation  of 

System 

Year  of 
Report 

Requirements  for  Payment  of  Su  bsldy 

Member- 
ship 

Weekly  Dues,  in 
Pfennigs 

Classes  of 
Working- 
men  Ex- 
cluded 

Period  of 
Residence 
Required 

Waiting 
Period 
Before 

Right  to 
Obtahi 
Benefit 

Waiting 
Period 
After 

of  Un- 
employ- 
ment 

Insured 

Re^ 

Insured 

i 

1 

Cologne,  1896. 
entirely  trans- 
formed hi  1911 . 

19*1  J.  to 

June  30, 

1913 

Workmen 
with  max- 
imum 
average 
daily  wage 
of  2.50  m.; 
home 
workers 

Insured, 

13  weeks: 

re-insured, 

1  year 

52 
weekly 
payments 

6  days 

3 

(I-III) 

Schedule 

A  B 

I  15  20 

II  20  30 

III  45  60 

Higher  rates 

for  members 

above  age  60 

1 

4 
10 
30 

1 

KaiserBlautem, 
1912  (Entered 
into  force  April, 
1,1913) 

Married 
females 

52  weekly 
pay- 
ments 

7  days 

(i-1v) 

Un-    Marw 

married  ried 

I    20    30 

II    32    48 

III  48    72 

IV  60    90 
Initiation 
fee,  60  pf . 

1 

Schwftbisch 
Gmflnd,  1911 
(Entered  hito 
force  April, 
1.  1912). 

Persons 
occupa- 
tionally 

suited  for 
public 
reUef 
work: 
married 
females 

lyear 

52 
weekly 
pay- 
ments 

7  days 

2 
<l-ll) 

Un-    Mai^ 

married  ried 
I     20    30 

II     35    62 
Initiatk>n 

fee,60pf. 

^Maximum  deposit,  100  marks. 
'Maximum  deposit,   40  marks. 
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SOCIETIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


Deposits 

Withdrawals 

of  Days 
for  which 
Compen- 
sation was 
Paid 

Com- 
munity 
Subsidy 
in  Marks 

Remarks 

ladlvld- 

nal 
Saven 

Sayings 
SodT 
eUes 

Member- 
ship 

Number 
of  De- 
positors 

Amount, 
in  Marks 

Number 
of  Payees 

Amount, 
in  Marks 

172 

.... 

172 

.... 

56 

987 

987 

Cf.IV 

»f 

22 

2 

.... 



22 

See  Table  l\ 

r 

Cf.  IV 

1 
1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

8 

.... 

138 

66.60 

L? 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FUNDS 


Amonnt  and 

Dorationof 

Number  of  Insured 

Dues  in  Marks 

Benefits  hi  Marks 

Subsidy 

Amoont 

Mazi- 

Individ- 

Re- 

Mem- 

Individ- 

Soci- 
eties 

Individ- 

Soci- 
eties 

Com- 
munity 

per  Day 

perYear 
in  Marks 

ually 

insured 

ber 

ually 

uaUy 

Sub- 

Remarks 

n  Marks 

Insured 

SodeUes 

ship 

Insured 

Insured 

sidy, 
Ui  Marks 

Insured: 

Maximum, 

25 

11,106 

5,124 

19,170 

6.002 

23,798 

60.377 

Benefit  paid 
to  14  indiv- 

Fbsc 1  Next 

189;    38 

20daysl40dayfl 

dropped 

idually    in. 

A    L60    0.75 

because  of 

sured,  2,^21 

B    2.00    1.00 

non- 

re-insured. 

S 

Reinnued:  0.75 

pasrment; 

Compensa- 

a 

to  1.50,  accord- 

r^m^nder. 

tion      paid 

5 

ing  to   number 

151 

for  472  days 

5 

of  weekly  pay- 

of unem- 

ments m^de;  max. 

ployment  to 
IndividuaUy 

bnnm,  60  times 

these  rates 

insured;   for 
31.731   days 
tore-insured 

Un- 

60  days 

See 

For  sub- 

mazried. 

Table 

sidies  to  in- 

(d 

080: 

IV 

dustrial 

» 

married. 

societies. 

L20 

a.  IV. 

^ 

Un- 

6 

See 

For  sub- 

1 

manied, 

weeks 

Table 

sidies  to  in- 

0.50; 

IV 

dnitrial 

B 

Harried. 

societies. 

2 

a75 

a.  IV. 

1 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES 
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NEW  LEGISLATION  ON  EMPLOYMENT  EXCHANGES 


Following  is  the  text  of  the  measures  referred  to  in  the  Introduc- 
tory Note  as  having  been  enacted  by  New  York  city  and  New  York 
state  and  introduced  in  Congress  subsequent  to  the  First  National 
Conference  on  Unemployment: 

ORDINANCE  ESTABLISHING  A  MUNICIPAL 
EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 


Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York  City,  April  28,  1914, 
and  Approved  by  the  Mayor  May  4,  1914. 


Be  it  Ordained  by,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  The  City  of  New 
York,  as  follows: 

Section  i.  There  shall  be  a  Public  Emplo)rment  Bureau  in  and 
for  The  City  of  New  York,  attached  to  the  Department  of  Licenses, 
with  the  principal  office  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  and  a  branch 
office  in  such  other  boroughs  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and 
designated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  unemployed  persons  in  securing  employment  and  employers 
of  labor  in  securing  employees  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged  by  said 
Bureau,  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof  for  such  purpose. 

Section  2.  The  employees  of  said  Public  Employment  Bureau 
shall  consist  of  such  Assistants  and  Clerks  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary for  properly  carrying  on  the  work  of  said  Bureau,  and  they 
ih&ll  be  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Mtmicipal  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  shall 
be  fixed  and  established  pursuant  to  section  56  of  the  Greater  New 
Yoric  Charter. 

Section  3.  There  shall  be  kept  in  the  principal  office  of  said 
Bureau  and  in  each  and  every  branch  office  thereof  such  systems  of 
records  as  may  be  necessary  properly  to  record  and  classify,  accord- 
ing to  trade  or  profession,  (i)  all  applicants  for  positions;  (2)  all 
positions  to  be  filled  as  reported  to  said  Bureau ;  (3)  all  persons  sent 
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to  those  seeking  employees ;  (4)  all  such  persons  who  secure  employ- 
ment, and  (5)  such  other  records  as  the  Commissioner  of  Licenses 
deems  necessary.  A  report  of  the  transactions  of  each  branch  office 
shall  be  transmitted  each  day  to  the  principal  office  of  the  Public 
Employment  Bureau  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 

Section  4.  The  Public  Employment  Bureau  shall,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
feasible,  cooperate  with  such  employment  bureaus  or  intelligence 
offices  as  now  exist,  or  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  established 
and  conducted  by  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  New  York. 

Section  5.    This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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LAW  ESTABLISHING  A  STATE  BUREAU  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Approved 
by  the  Governor  April  7,  1914  (Chapter  181,  Laws  1914) 


The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

*  *  *  §  dd.  Director,  The  bureau  of  employment  shall  be  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  a  director  who  shall  have  recognized  ex- 
ecutive and  managerial  ability,  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
upon  the  subject  of  unemployment  and  administration  of  public 
employment  oflSces  and  recognized  capacity  to  direct  investigations 
of  unemployment  and  public  and  private  agencies  for  remedying  the 
same.  The  civil  service  examination  for  the  position  of  director 
shall  be  such  as  to  test  whether  candidates  have  the  above  qualifi- 
cations. As  a  part  of  such  examination  each  candidate  shall  be 
required  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  of  organization  and  administration 
of  emplo]mient  offices  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  article. 

§  66-a,  Public  employment  offices.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
shall  establish  such  public  employment  offices,  and  such  branch 
offices,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

5  66-b.  Purpose.  The  purpose  of  such  offices  shall  be  to  bring 
together  all  kinds  and  classes  of  workmen  in  search  of  emplo3rment 
and  employers  seeking  labor. 

§  66-c.  Officers.  Each  office  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  superintendent, 
who  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  director. 
Such  other  employees  shall  be  provided  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office. 

§  dd-d.  Registration  of  applicants.  The  superintendent  of  every 
public  emplo)rment  office  shall  receive  applications  from  those  seek- 
ing employment  and  from  those  seeking  employees  and  shall  register 
every  applicant  on  properly  arranged  cards  or  forms  provided  by 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

5  dd-e.  Reports  of  superintendents.  Each  superintendent  shall 
make  to  the  director  such  periodic  reports  of  applications  for  labor 
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or  employment  and  all  other  details  of  the  work  of  each  office,  and 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  same,  as  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  require. 

§  66-f.  Advisory  committees.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall 
appoint  for  each  public  employment  office  an  advisory  committee, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  the  superintendent  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  connection  with  the  management  of  such  employment  office. 
The  superintendent  shall  consult  from  time  to  time  with  the  advisory 
committee  attached  to  his  office.  Such  advisory  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  representative  employers  and  employees  with  a  chair- 
man who  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  such  employers  and 
of  such  employees.  Vacancies,  however  caused,  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointments.  The  advisory  commit- 
tees may  appoint  such  subcommittees  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
At  the  request  of  a  majority  either  of  the  employers  or  of  the 
employees  on  advisory  committees,  the  voting  on  any  particular 
question  shall  be  so  conducted  that  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  vot- 
ing power  between  the  employers  and  the  employees,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  any  member.  Except  as  above  provided,  every 
question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  on  that  question.  The  chairman  shall  have  no  vote  on  any 
question  on  which  the  equality  of  voting  power  has  been  claimed. 

§  dd-g.  Notice  of  strikes  or  lockouts.  An  employer,  or  a  repre- 
sentative of  employers  or  employees  may  file  at  a  public  emplo)rment 
office  a  signed  statement  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  strike  or 
lockout  affecting  their  trade.  Such  a  statement  shall  be  exhibited 
in  the  emplojrment  office,  but  not  until  it  has  been  communicated  to 
the  employers  affected,  if  filed  by  employees,  or  to  the  employees 
affected,  if  filed  by  employers.  In  case  of  a  reply  being  received 
to  such  a  statement,  it  shall  also  be  exhibited  in  the  employment  office. 
If  any  employer  affected  by  a  statement  notifies  the  public  employ- 
ment office  of  a  vacancy  or  vacancies,  the  officer  in  charge  shall  advise 
any  applicant  for  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

§  66-h.  Applicants  not  to  be  disqualified.  No  person  shall  suffer 
any  disqualification  or  be  otherwise  prejudiced  on  account  of  refus- 
ing to  accept  employment  found  for  him  through  a  public  employ- 
ment office,  where  tfie  ground  of  refusal  is  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
exists  which  affects  the  work,  or  that  the  wages  are  lower  than  those 
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current  in  the  trade  in  that  particular  district  or  section  where  the 
employment  is  offered. 

§  66-i.  Departments,  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  organize 
in  any  office  separate  departments  with  separate  entrances  for  men, 
women  and  juveniles;  these  departments  may  be  subdivided  into  a 
division  for  farm  labor  and  such  other  divisions  for  different 
classes  of  work  as  may  in  his  judgment  be  required. 

§  66'j.  Juveniles.  Applicants  for  employment  who  are  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  shall  register  upon  special 
forms  provided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  applicants  upon 
securing  their  employment  certificates  as  required  by  law,  may  be 
.  permitted  to  register  at  a  public  or  other  recognized  school  and  when 
forms  containing  such  applications  are  transmitted  to  a  public  em* 
ployment  office  they  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  personal  regis- 
tration. The  superintendent  of  each  public  employment  office  shall 
co-operate  with  the  school  principals  in  endeavoring  to  secure  suit- 
able positions  for  children  who  are  leaving  the  schools  to  begin  work. 
To  this  end  he  shall  transmit  to  the  school  principals  a  sufficient 
number  of  application  forms  to  enable  all  pupils  to  register  who  desire 
to  do  so ;  and  such  principals  shall  acquaint  the  teachers  and  pupils 
with  the  purpose  of  the  public  employment  office  in  placing  juveniles. 
The  advisory  committees  shall  appoint  special  committees  on  juvenile 
employment  which  shall  include  employers,  workmen,  and  persons 
possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  education,  or  of  other  condi- 
tions affecting  juveniles.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  these  special 
committees  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
public  employment  offices  to  which  they  are  attached  in  regard  to 
juvenile  applicants  for  employment.  Such  committees  may  take 
steps  either  by  themselves  or  in  co-operation  with  other  bodies  or 
persons  to  give  information,  advice  and  assistance  to  boys  and  girls 
and  their  parents  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment  and  other 
matters  bearing  thereon. 

§  66-k,  Co-operation  of  public  employment  offices.  The  com- 
missioner of  labor  shall  arrange  for  the  co-operation  of  the  offices 
created  under  this  article  in  order  to  facilitate,  when  advisable,  the 
transfer  of  applicants  for  work  from  places  where  there  is  an 
oversupply  of  labor  to  places  where  there  is  a  demand.  To  this 
end  he  shall  cause  lists  of  vacancies  furnished  to  the  several  offices, 
as  herein  provided,  to  be  prepared  and  shall  supply  them  to  news- 
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papers  and  other  agencies  for  disseminating  information,  in  his 
discretion,  and  to  the  superintendents  of  the  public  employment 
offices.  The  superintendent  shall  post  these  lists  in  conspicuous 
places,  so  that  they  may  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

§  66-1,  Advertising.  The  conmiissioner  of  labor  shall  have  power 
to  solicit  business  for  the  public  employment  offices  established 
under  this  article  by  advertising  in  newspapers  and  in  any  other  way 
that  he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  take  any  other  steps  that  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  insure  the  success  and  efficiency  of  such  offices; 
provided,  that  the  expenditure  under  this  section  for  advertising  shall 
not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  purposes 
of  this  article. 

§  (5d-fn.  Service  to  be  free.  No  fees  direct  or  indirect  shall  in  any 
case  be  charged  to  or  received  from  those  seeking  the  benefits  of  this 
article. 

§  d(J-n.  Penalties.  Any  superintendent  or  clerk,  subordinate  or 
appointee,  appointed  under  this  article,  who  shall  accept  directly  or 
indirectly  any  fee,  compensation  or  gratuity  from  any  one  seeking 
employment  or  labor  under  this  article,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
six  months,  or  both,  and  shall  thereafter  be  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  or  position  in  such  bureau. 

§  66-0.  Labor  market  bulletin.  The  bureau  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation of  the  department  of  labor  shall  publish  a  bulletin  in  which 
shall  be  made  public  all  possible  information  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  including  reports  of  the  business  of  the  various 
public  employment  offices. 

§  dd-p.  Information  from  employment  agencies.  For  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  foregoing  section  every  employment  office  or 
agency^  other  than  those  established  under  this  article,  shall  keep  a 
register  of  applicants  for  work  and  applicants  for  hdp  in  such 
form  as  may  be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  order  to 
afford  the  same  information  as  that  supplied  by  state  offices.  Such 
register  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  information  therefrom  shall  be  furnished  to  him  at  such  times 
and  in  such  form  as  he  may  require. 

§  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF 
EMPLOYMENT 


Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Murdock,  April 
29, 1914,  and  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  a  bureau  to  be  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Employment^  shall  be 
established  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Bureau  of  Employment  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  commissioner  of  emplo3rment,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  purpose  of  this  bureau  shall  be  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  unemployment  in  the  United  States  by  studying  the 
causes  and  extent  of  unemployment,  by  regulating  the  interstate 
employment  business  of  private  employment  agencies,  and  by  bring- 
ing together  workmen  of  all  kinds  seeking  employment  and  employ- 
ers seeking  workmen. 

Sec.  4.  That  to  this  end  the  bureau  shall  establish,  in  connection 
with  its  central  office  at  Washington,  a  system  of  free  labor 
exchanges  at  such  important  industrial  and  commercial  centers  as 
may  seem  desirable  to  the  commissioner.  Each  exchange  shall  be 
in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  commissioner;  and  such  other  employees  shall 
be  provided  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of 
the  work  of  the  office.  These  exchanges  shall  use  such  methods, 
keep  such  records,  and  make  such  reports  as  the  commissioner  may 
require.  They  shall  cooperate  with  each  other  by  exchanging 
reports  through  the  central  office  showing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
labor  market  in  their  respective  districts.  The  central  office  and 
the  branch  exchanges  shall  cooperate  as  fully  as  possible  with  State, 
municipal,  and  private  employment  agencies. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  bureau  shall  investigate  the  methods  and  work 
of  persons,  corporations,  and  associations  conducting  private  em- 
ployment agencies  which  do  an  interstate  employment  business. 
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After  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifteen,  no  person,  cor- 
poration, or  association  shall  conduct  an  employment  agency  doing 
such  interstate  business  without  having  procured  a  license  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Employment.  Application  for  the  license  must  be 
made  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  commissioner,  and  must  contain 
such  information  as  he  may  require.  Each  application  must  be 
verified  and  must  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  of  the  good  moral 
character  of  the  applicant,  or,  if  the  applicant  be  a  corporation,  of 
its  officers.  The  commissioner  shall  investigate  the  character  of  the 
applicant,  the  premises  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  of  the  agency. 
Such  license  shall  be  granted  upon  approval  of  the  application  and 
pa3rment  to  the  commissioner  of  a  fee  of  $25.  The  license,  unless 
sooner  revoked  by  the  commissioner,  shall  run  until  the  first  day  of 
July  next  ensuing  the  date  thereof,  and  shall  be  renewable  annually 
on  pa3mient  of  a  like  fee  and  on  compliance  with  any  rules  adopted 
by  the  commissioner.  Every  license  shall  contain  the  name  of  the 
licensee,  the  address  at  which  he  is  authorized  to  carry  on  business, 
the  number  and  date  of  such  license,  and  such  further  particulars 
as  the  commissioner  may  prescribe.  Such  license  shall  not  authorize 
the  licensee  or  his  agents  to  transact  business,  or  to  hold  himself 
or  themselves  out  as  authorized  to  transact  business,  at  any  place 
other  than  that  prescribed  in  the  license  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  commissioner,  nor  shall  the  license  be  transferred  or  assigned 
without  such  consent.  Such  licensee  shall  not  send  out  an  applicant 
for  any  employment  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act  without  having 
first  obtained  a  bona  fide  order  therefor  in  writing  stating  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  and  whether  a  strike  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  person  or  corporation  making  the  request  is  in  progress. 
Such  order  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  licensee  and  shall  at  all  times 
be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner.  If  a  licensee  is 
guilty  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation,  or  violates  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  Ae  rules  adopted  thereunder,  the  commissioner  may 
revoke  the  license,  after  giving  such  notice  as  he  deems  sufficient  to 
the  licensee  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  charges.  Any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  rules  thereunder  shall  be 
a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.    The  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  G>minissioner  of  Employment,  shall  make  the 
necessary  rules  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tfiis  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  bureau  shall  issue  bulletins  giving  the  informa- 
tion it  has  gathered  through  the  labor  exchanges  about  the  state 
of  the  labor  market  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  country.  It  shall  also 
issue  from  time  to  time  whatever  reconunendations  it  believes  to  be 
advisable  with  reference  to  changing  the  conditions  that  cause 
tmemployment  or  to  providing  means  for  bringing  the  men  and  the 
work  together. 

Sec.  7.  That  as  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "interstate  employ- 
ment business'*  means  the  business  of  securing  work  to  be  performed 
outside  the  State  where  the  business  is  carried  on  and  which  involves 
the  transportation  of  the  workman  from  one  State  to  another. 
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SELECT  BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 


This  select  list  of  titles  is  here  printed  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
found  immediately  useful  by  the  growing  numbers  of  Americans  who 
now  realize  as  never  before  that  there  exists  in  this  country  a  permanent 
and  demoralizing  problem  of  unemplojrment.  Effort  has  been  made 
to  present  only  those  works  which  will  most  readily  put  the  American 
seeker  after  information  in  touch  with  the  latest  facts  and  the  best 
thought  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  problem. 

Additions  will  be  made  to  the  list  during  the  year.  Copies  of  all 
publications  on  the  subject  are  therefore  urgently  solicited  in  order  that 
from  this  b^[inning  there  may  be  prepared  a  comprehensive  bibliography, 
conveniently  arranged  and  classified  and  fully  annotated,  for  the  guidance 
of  all  who  wish  to  make  future  work  more  effective. 
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Flynt,  Josiah.  (pseud,  for  J.  F.  Wil- 
lard).  Tramping  with  tramps: 
Studies  and  sketches  of  vagabond 
life.    New  York,  Century  co.,  1899. 

398  p. 

The  author's  .experiences  in  Germany, 
Russia,  England  and  the  United  Sutes. 

France.  Commission  des  crises  ^o- 
nomiques.  Rapports  pr^sent^s  au 
nom  de  la  commission  par  MM. 
Georges-Cahen  et  Edmond  Laurent 
.  .  .  sur  les  indices  des  crises  6co- 
nomiques  et  sur  les  mesures  finan- 
cieres  propres  4  att^uer  les  cho- 
mages  resultant  de  ces  crises. 
Paris,  1910.     78  p. 

Gaylord,  W.  R.  Unemployment;  the 
problem  and  the  remedies  pro- 
posed.   Milwaukee,  1909.    39  p. 

Definition,  sutistics,  causes,  and  the  So' 
dalist   analysis. 

General  kommission  der  gewerkschaf- 
ten  Deutschlands.  Die  Arbeitslosen 
unterstutzung  im  Reich,  Staat  und 
Gemeinde.    Berlin,  191 1.    112. 

Gokhale,  Shankar  Lazman.  The  un- 
employment problem,  by  "Analyti- 
cus".    Albany,  N.  Y.,  1912. .  3-38  p. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  Trade.  Six- 
teenth abstract  of  labor  statistics  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  London.  1913. 
Contains    especially    fluctuations    m    em* 


ployment,  unemplinrment  insurance.  Board 
of  trade  labor  excnanges,  women's  emploir- 
ment  bureaux,  distress  committees,  trade 
union  unemployed  benefits. 

Labour     gazette.       London, 

monthly,  1893 — . 

Regularly  contains  sections  on  the  labor 
market,  unemi)lo]nnent  insurance,  employ- 
ment in  the  principal  industries,  and  Board 
of  trade  labor  exchanges. 

Great  Britain.  Local  goyemment 
board.  Annual  report.  London, 
1905  to  date;  1912-13  issued  in  3 
parts.  "The  Unemployed  workmen 
act,"  pt.  I. 

Return  as  to  the  proceedings 

of  distress  committees  in  England 
and  Wales  and  of  the  Central  (un- 
employed) body  for  London  under 
the  Unemployed  workmen  act, 
1905.     London,  1909-12. 

Great  Britain.  Parliament  House 
of  conunons.  Select  committee  00 
distress  from  want  of  emplojrment. 
First[— third]  report  from  the  Se- 
lect committee  on  distress  from 
want  of  employment,  together  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee, 
minutes  of  evidence,  appendix[es] 
and  index.    London,  1895.    3  v. 

Great  Britaiq.  Royal  commission  on 
poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress. 
Report  of  the  Royal  commission 
on  the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  dis- 
tress. Part  VI.— Distress  due  to 
unemployment.  London,  1909.  303- 
445  p. 

The   Minority  report   of  the 

Poor  law  commission  .  .  .  London, 
Printed  for  the  National  committee 
to  promote  the  break-up  of  the 
Poor  law,  1909.    2  V. 

CxrenfeU,  Arthur  P.  AfforesUtion  and 
unemplo3rment.  London,  Fabian 
society,^  1912.     14  p. 

Hard,  William.  Unemployment  as  a 
coming  issue.  (American  labor 
legislation  review,  Feb.  1912,  v. 
2:93-100.) 

Argues  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problem. 

Hardie,- James  Keir.  John  Bull  and 
his  unemployed.  A  plain  statement 
on  the  law  of  England  as  it  affects 
the  unemployed.  London,  Inde- 
pendent labour  party,  1905.    15  p. 

Hatch,  E.  P.  G.  A  reproach  to  civi- 
lization. Treatise  on  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed  and  some  sug- 
gestions for  a  possible  solution. 
London,   1907. 
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Henderson,  Charles  Richmond.    The 

struggle     against     unemployment. 
(American  labor  legislation  review, 

May.  1914,  V.  4j  no.  2:25>4-a9g.)  ^  ^ 
Popular  appeal   tor   vigoroua   and   united 
action. 

Recent  advances  in  the  strug- 
gle against  unemployment  (Amer- 
ican labor  legislation  review,  Feb. 
1912,  V.  2: 105-110.) 

Progress  in  statistics,  preventive  measures, 
and  insurance. 

Hendrick,  Burton  J.  A  scientific  em- 
ployment plan.  (American  review 
of  reviews,  Nov.  1913,  v.  48:567- 
576.) 

Hobson,  John  Atkinson.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed,  an  enquiry 
and  an  economic  policy.  London, 
Methuen,  1896.     163  p. 

Treats  of  the  meaning  of  unemployment, 
minor  causes,  the  root  cause,  palliatiTes, 
and  the  economic  remedy. 

Hope,  A.  T.  C^inada  and  the  unem- 
ployed problem;  some  suggestions 
for  its  solution.  London,  1909- 
76  p. 

Intematicmal    association    on    unem- 

Soyment.  Bulletin  trimestriel  de 
Association  internationale  pour  le 
lutte  contre  le  chomage;  edited  by 
Max  Lazard.     Paris,  191 1 — 

Contains  articles  by  European  and  Ameri- 
can specialists,  in  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man. The  issues  which  have  appeared  to 
date  have  dealt  with  the  following  topics: 
1911.  no.  1:  unemployment  insurance:  no.  2: 
employment  bureaus.  1912,  no.  1-2,  rela- 
tion of  child  labor  to  unemployment;  No.  3 
relation  of  emigration  and  immigration  to  un- 
emplojrment,  employment  bureaus  for  agri- 
cultural workers;  no.  4:  proceedings  of  the 
third  session  of  the  International  committee 
on  unemployment.  1913|  no.  1,  aid  to  the 
unemployed;  no.  2,  statistics  of  unemploy- 
ment; no.  3.  results  of  the  international 
study  of  puolic  employment  exchanges  in 
1911;  no.  4,  reports  on  unemployment  and 
migration.  1914,  no.  1,  international  reports 
on  the  operation  of  unemployment  insurance 
systems,  reports  on  unemployment  and  public 
works. 

First  general  meeting.  Ghent, 

5-6  September,  1913.    30  p. 

Contains  reports  in  French,  German,  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch. 

Belgian     section.      Brochure 

No.  1-2,  Gand,  1911-12. 

No.  1  is  on  'T«s  institutions  contre  le 
di6mage  en  Belgique,"  and  No.  2  deals 
with  'Ta  contribution  beige  k  la  statistique 
internationale  du  ch6mage." 

Hungarian  section.  Publica- 
tions.    Budapest,  191 1 — 

The  contenu  of  the  publications  so  far 
issued  are  1.  sz4m.  A  munkan^kfilis^  elleni 
kuzdelem.  Taj&oztat6  a  mozganlom  kelet- 
kex6s6rdL  2.  az4m.  A  munkan^kfilis^g 
H  a  munk&srankorlasok.    3.  sz&m.    A  muna- 


piac  megssenrez^  H  a  mutUcakteretit^s. 
(Elokisxit^  alatt)  4.  sz4m.  A  gazdasigi 
helyzet  £s  a  munkanilkiilis^g.  (As  egyesulet 
szaktn4cdcozm4ny&nak  jegyzdnyve.) 

International  conference  on  unem- 
plojrment.  zst,  Paris,  19x0.  Compte 
rendu  de  la  Conference  Interna- 
tionale du  chomage.  Paris,  191 1. 
3  V, 

The  "Compte  rendu"  is  almost  entirely  in 
French;  the  "Rapports"  in  French,  English, 
or  German,  with  a  summary  in  the  other 
two    languages. 

The  International  conference  on  un- 
employment, 1910.  (Royal  statisti- 
cal society.  Journal,  Dec,  1910,  v. 
74: 67-70.) 

Irregularis  of  employment.  Reports 
of  official  delegates  to  the  First 
national  conference  on  unemploy- 
ment. New  York,  1914.  (American 
labor  legislation  review,  May,  19 14, 

V.  4,  no.  2:219-254.) 

Sutements  from  representatiyes  of  twenty- 
fiye  leading  industrial  states  on  conditions 
in  the  winter  of  1913-14. 

Irwin,    Will      The    floating    laborer. 
(Saturday  evening  post.  May  9,  1914, 
V.  186,  no.  45:  3-5.  41-50.)   , 
First  of  a  series  of  three  articles. 

Jackson,  Cjrril.  Unemployment  and 
trade  unions.  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1910.    02  p. 

Proposes  remedies,  and  argues  for  the 
trade  unions  as  the  instruments  of  gov- 
emmental   efiFort. 

Jackson,  Cyril  and  Pringle,  J.  C.  Re- 
port on  the  effects  of  employment 
or  assistance  given  to  the  "Unem- 
ployed" since  1886  as  a  means  of 
relieving  distress  outside  of  the 
poor  law.    London,  1909.    757  p. 

Jevons,  Herbert  Stanley.  The  causes 
of  unemployment.  (Contemporary 
review,  May,  1909,  v.  95:548-565.) 

The  sun's  heat  and  trade  ac- 
tivity.    London.  King,  1910.     35  p. 
Discusses  the   relation   between   bad   har- 
vests and  unemployment. 

Insurance    and    training    for 

the  unemployed.  (New  Zealand. 
Department  of  labour.  Journal, 
191 1,  V.  19:610-621.) 

Jonas,  Alexander.  Why  workmen  are 
unemployed.  An  answer  to  a  .burn- 
ing question.  New  York,  New  York 
labor  news  co.,  1894.  10  p.  (Labor 
library  no.  9) 

Kellogg,  Arthur  P.  The  man  out  of 
work  to-day.  (American  review  of 
reviews,  Mar.,  1908,  v.  37:336-339.) 

Kellor,  Frances  Alice.  Unemploy- 
ment:   A  program  for  relief.    New 
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York,  1914,    8  p.     (Reprinted  from 
the  Survey,  Feb.  7,  14,  21,  1014.) 

A  discussion  of  conditions  in  New  York 
city,  with  rAsommendations. 

Kelly,  Edmcmd.  The  elimination  of 
the  tramp,  by  the  introduction  into 
America  of  the  labor  colony  system 
already  proved  effective  in  Holland, 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  New 
York,  Putnam,  1908.     iii  p. 

Describes  systems  m  use  in  Europe,  with 
suggestions  for  their  adapution  to  America. 

Keyser,  J.  H.  How  shall  the  surplus 
labor  of  the  country  be  employed? 
The  limitation  of  wealth  and  land 
the  last  hope  of  the  republic:  how 
to  break  monopoly.  New  York, 
1888?  (National  limitation  associa- 
tion. Educational  series  no.  4.) 

Kingsbury,  John  A.  Our  army  of  the 
unemployed.  (American  review  of 
reviews,  Apr.  1914,  v.  49,  no.  4: 433- 

439.) 

A  popular  statement  of  the  problem  and  of 
recent  efforts  to  solve  it. 

Labor  conference.  Proceedings  of  the 
conference  with  the  representatives 
of  labor  held  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  commerce  and  labor, 
Feb.  lo-ii,  1909.  Washington,  Govt, 
print,  off.,  1909.    133  p. 

Addresses  bv  trade  union  leaders,  partly 
on  relation  ox  inmiigration  to  employment. 

Lavergne,  A.  de.  Le  chomage;  causes 
— consequences  —  rem^des.  Paris 
Riviere,  19 10.    420  p. 

Lazard,  Max.  Le  chomage  et  la  pro- 
fession, contribution  i  T^ude  statis- 
tique  du  chomage  et  de  son  coeffi- 
cient  professionnel.     Paris,   Alcan, 

1909.    379  p. 

Studj  of  relative  degrees  of  unemploy- 
ment  m  various   occupations. 

Leach,  R.  A.  The  "Unemployed 
workmen  act,  1905".  With  the  or- 
ders and  regulations  issued  by  the 
local  government  board  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act;  and  notes. 
Rochdale,  190^.     192  p. 

Leiaerson,  William  Morris.  Unem- 
ployment in  the  state  of  New  York. 
New  York,  ipii,  p.  25-199. 

A  careful  8tu<iy  of  conduions,  made  for 
the  New  York  state  commission  on  employ- 
ers' liability  and  unemployment,  1911. 

The  Duluth  rock  pile.  (Sur- 
vey, Sept.  20,  1913,  V.  30:739-731.) 

The  laborer  who  refuses  to 

invest.     (Survey,   Nov,  8,    1913,   v. 
31: 164-165.) 
Discusses  theproblem  of  the  drifter. 

Letoumeuzy   Kjeorges.     L'action    so- 


ciale  des  municipalites  allemandes. 
Paris,  Rousseau,  191 1.  410  p.  "Lt 
role  des  municipality  allemandes 
dans  la  lutte  contre  le  chomage", 
chap.  4,  p.  141-198.  Bibliograpiiie, 
p.  197-198. 

Lloyd,  C.  M.  The  evil  of  casual  la- 
bour, and  how  to  meet  it.  (New 
Zealand.  Department  of  labour. 
Journal,  Oct.  1910,  v.  18:823-828.) 

La  Lutte  contre  le  chomage,  organe 
de  la  Section  beige  de  TAssociation 
Internationale.    Gand,  1912 — 

Five  numbers  annually  discuss  unemploy- 
ment conditions  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

McAnally»  David  Rice.  The  unem- 
ployed. Who  they  are,  why  they 
are  idle,  and  what  is  their  outlook. 
St.   Louis,   1889.     92  p. 

McLean,  F.  H.  Our  many  Iliads. 
(Survey,  Nov.  i,  1913,  v.  31:141- 
142.) 

Mackay,  Thomas.  Relief  by  meana 
of  emoloyment.  (Economic  re- 
view, 1896,  V.  6,  p.  183-192.) 

Mallock,  W.  H.  The  facts  at  the 
back  of  unemployment.  (Nine- 
teenth century  and  after,  June, 
191 1,  V.  69: 1104-1123.) 

Marsh,  Benjamin  C.  Causes  of  vag- 
rancy and  methods  of  eradication. 
(American  academy  of  political  and 
social  science,  pub.  no.  419.) 

Martin,  John.  The  remedy  for  un- 
employment: a  sympathetic  review 
of  the  minority  report  on  the  poor 
law.  (Survey,  Apr.  17,  1909,  v.  22: 
115-117.) 

Massachusetts.  Board  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  unemployed.  Re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  board  to 
mvestigate  the  subject  of  the  un- 
employed.   Boston,  1895. 

Contains  sections  on  relief  measures,  way* 
farers  and  tramps,  public  works,  and  causes 
of  unemployment 

Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  statistics. 
Quarterly  report  on  the  state  of  em- 
ployment.    Boston,  1912 — 

Reports  for  1908  in  Labor  bulletins  no.  59, 
61,   62,   63. 

ReporU  for  1909-1911  are  Labor  bulletins 
no.  64,  66.  69.  71,  72,  74,  77,  79.  80,  82. 
85.  89. 

Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  statistics 
of  labor.  Unemployment.  Boston, 
1894.    267  p. 

Mavor,  James.  Labor  colonies  and 
the  unemployed.  (Journal  of  po- 
litical economy,  1894,  v.  2,  p.  26-53.) 
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Mich€l8,  Robert  and  Michelt-Lindner» 
Qitela.  Das  Problem  der  Arbeits- 
losigkeit  und  ihre  Bekampfung 
durch  die  deutschen  freien  Gewerk- 
schaften.  (Archiv  fur  Sozialwis- 
senschaft  tind  Sozialpolitik,  Sept. 
1910,  V.  31:421-497.) 

Mitchell,  John.  Protect  the  work- 
man. (Unemployment  and  immi- 
gration.) (Outlook,  Sept.  II,  I909» 
V.  93:65-69.) 

Moody,  W.  G.  Our  labor  difficulties: 
The  cause  and  the  way  out;  includ- 
ing the  paper  on  the  displacement 
of  labor  by  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  American  social  science  as- 
sociation .  .  .  read  before  the  as- 
sociation in  Cincinnati,  May  24, 
1878.    Boston,  1878.    9-96  p. 

Moore,  Harold  E.  Our  heritage  in 
the  land.  London,  King,  1906. 
136  p. 

Deals  with  a  scheme  for  using  the  land, 
results  of  unskilled  labor  on  land,  manage- 
ment of  a  hand  husbandry  farm,  the  training 
of  men  unskilled  in  rural  work,  settlement 
on  English  land,  poor  law  guardians  and 
the    land. 

Most,  Otto.  The  problem  of  unem- 
ployment in  Germany.  London, 
Cassell,  1910.  24  p.  (Reprinted 
from  the  English  review,  Sept. 
1910,  V.  6: 342-360.)     ^    ,,     ^ 

MnUenbach,  James  and  Henderson, 
C.  R.  The  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. (City  club  of  Chicago.  City 
club  bulletin,  Mar.  11,  1912,  v.  5:49- 
S8.) 

Nagel»  Charles.    Introductory  address. 
The     unemployment     problem     in 
America.     (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review,  Feb.  1912,  v.  2:91-92.) 
Brief    argument    for    constructiye    action. 

National  conunittee  for  the  preven- 
tion of  destitution.  The  case  for 
the  national  minimum.  London, 
1913.  89  p.  "Prevention  of  unem- 
ployment ,  c.  vi. 

National  conference  on  the  nneih- 
plovment  of  women  dependent  on 
theu:  own  earnings,  London,  Oct 
I5»  i907«  Report.  London,  Wo- 
men's industrial  council,  1907.  39  P. 
Proceedings  of  a  conference  called  by  the 
Women's  industrial  council,  London. 

Nearing,  Scott.  The  extent  of  un- 
employment in  the  United  States. 
(American  statistical  association. 
Publications,  Sept.  1909,  v.  Ii:5a5- 
542.) 


Netherlands.      Staatsconunissie    over 
de  werkloosheid.     Verslag.  's-Gra- 


Detailed  reports  on  unemployment  in  var- 


lempu 
indus 


venhage,  1913.    8  v. 

"detailed  reports  on  uni„    _, 

I  groups  of  important  indluatries,  by  aeren 
sub-committees  of  the  gOTcmment  commis- 
sion on  unemployment  appointed  in  1909, 
witb  a  general  introduction  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

New  England  association  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  unemployed.  Those  that 
own  the  soil  own  the  country.  The 
ownership  of  land  is  the  basis  of 
true  wealth.  Land  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  security.  New  Haven, 
1877. 

New  Jersey.  Bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries.  The  problem 
of  the  unemployed.  (Twenty-fifth 
annual  report,  1902,  p.  213-257. 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  1903.) 

New  South  Wales.  Labour  bureau. 
Regulations  for  the  cla&ffificatdon 
and  registration  of  the  unemployed. 
(Sydney,  1900.    6  p.) 

New  York.  Commission  on  employ- 
ers* liability  and  other  matters. 
Third  report.  Unemployment  and 
lack  of  farm  labor.  Albany,  1911* 
24$  p. 

stud/  of  conditions  in  New  York  sUte 
and  brief  description  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance plans  in  force  abroad. 

New    York.      Department    of    labor. 

Bulletins,  series  on  unemployment. 
Nd.  i:  Idleness  of  organized  wage 
earners  on  September  30,  1913. 

New  York  association  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  New 
York  city.  Report  on  the  question 
of  unemployment  in  New  York  city. 
New  York,  1913. 

Cultivation     of    vacant    city 

lots  by  the  unemployed.  (A.  I.  C. 
P.    Notes,  V.  I,  no.  i.    4S  p.) 

Petersen,  Jens  Christian.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  labor  problem;  how  the 
workers  may  organize  and  take  off 
the  market  the  unemployed;  how  to 
get  control  of  the  jobs.  Butte, 
Mont.,  1912.    46  p. 

Plan  for  a  system  of  Toluntary,  demo- 
cratically managed  employment  agencies 
among  the  workers. 

Picard,  Roger.  Les  crises  6conom- 
iques  et  le  chomage.  (Revue  social- 
iste,  June  15,  1912,  v.  55:512-521.) 

Post,  H.  Untersuchungen  iiber  den 
umfang  der  erwerbslosigkeit  inner- 
halb  der  einzelnen  berufe  und 
berufsgruppen.  Jena,  Fischer,  1914. 
174  p. 
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Pringle,  J.  C.  Report  on  the  effects 
of  employment  or  assistance  given 
to  the  "Unemployed"  since  1886  as 
a  means  of  relieving  distress  out- 
side the  Poor  law  of  Scotland. 
London,  19 10.    193  p. 

Public  responsibility.  (American  la- 
bor  legislation  review,   May,   1914, 

V.  4,  no.  2:255-277.) 

General  discussion  of  methods  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States  for  prerenting  un- 
employment and  for  alleviating  the  distress 
consequent  thereto. 

Raine»  G,  E.  Present-day  Socialism, 
and  the  problem  of  the  unemployed; 
a  criticism  of  the  platform  pro- 
posals of  the  moderate  Socialists; 
together  with  some  suggestions  for 
a  constructive  scheme  of  reform. 
London,  Nash,  1008.    207  p. 

Final  chapter  deals  with  unemployment 
and  proposed  remedies. 

Rhode  Island.  Bureau  of  industrial 
statistics.  Rhode  Island's  unem- 
ployed breadwinners.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1908.    50  p. 

The  right  to  work.  (Edinburgh  re- 
view, Jan.  191 1,  V.  213: 180-199.) 

Ring,  Henry  F.  The  problem  of  the 
unemployed.  Houston?  Tex.,  1905. 
280  p. 

A  work  on  political  economy,  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the  underlying 
cause  of  inToluntary  idleness  and  the  failure 
of  wages  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
wealth-producing  power  of  wage  earners. 

Roberts,  E.  Experiments  in  Ger- 
many with  unemployment.  (Scrib- 
ner's  magazine,  Jan.  191 1,  v.  49: 
1 16-120.) 

Rowntree,  B.  Seebohm  and  Lasker, 
Bruno.  Unemployment,  a  social 
study.      London,    Macmillan,    191 1. 

317  p. 

An  account  of  a  detailed  inrestigation  of 
unemployment  in   York,  together   with  sug- 

Sestions   for   remedying  the   erils   which   it 
isclosed. 

St  Clair,  Oswald.  Low  wages  and  no 
wages;  an  essay  on  the  economic 
causes  of  poverty,  unemployment 
and  bad  trade.  London,  1908.  9- 
240  p. 

Attributes  unemployment  to  under-con* 
sumption. 

Salter,  William  Mackintire.  What 
can  be  done  for  the  unemployed? 
Philadelphia,  Lippincott,  1894.    16  p. 

Safnuelson,  James.  Unemployment 
and  its  proposed  remedies.  (Civili- 
zation of  our  day,  1896,  p.  167-181.) 

Sargent,  Frank  Bjrron.  Statistics  of 
unemployment  and  the  work  of  em- 


ployment offices.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1913.  I47  P.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
labor,  whole  no.  109.  Miscellaneous 
series,  no.  i.) 

Results  of  a  comprehenaire  inrestigation 
into  unemployment  statistics  and  the  opera- 
tion of  employment  exchanges  in  the  United 
States. 

Seager,  Henry  Rogers.  The  English 
method  of  dealing  with  the  unem- 
ployed. (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review.  May  1914,  v.  4,  no.  2: 
281-293.) 

Popular  description  of  the  British  em- 
ployment exchange  and  compulsory  unem- 
ployment insurance  systems. 

Smet,  Robert  de.    Le  risque-chomage. 

Gand,  1913.    28  p. 
Solenberger,     Alice     Willard.      One 

thousand  homeless  men:  A  study 
of  original  records.  New  York, 
Charities     publication     committee, 

1911. 

Sections  on  the  occupations  of  the  men 
studied  and  on  seasonal  and  casual  labor. 

Strong,  Charles.  Unemployment  in 
Victoria.  (International,  Apr.  1909, 
V.  5:38-41.) 

Suthers,  Robert  B.  My  right  to  work. 
London,  Clarion  press,  1906.    143  p. 

Discusses  unemployment. 

Tawney,  Jeanette.  Women  and  un- 
employment. (Economic  journal, 
Mar.  191 1,  V.  21:131-139.) 

Unemployment  conference.  New 
York,  1908.  The  Union  Square 
demonstration  and  the  unemploy- 
ed conference.     New  York,  1908. 

United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics. Statistics  of  unemployment  and 
the  work  of  employment  offices  in 
the  United  States.  (Its  Bulletin, 
no.  109.) 

Systematic  relief  work  for  the 

unemployed  of  Dtisseldorf.  (Its 
Bulletin,  no.  03:  616-621.) 

United  Stmtes  Department  of  com- 
merce and  labor.  Labor  confer- 
ence. Proceedings  of  the  confer-r 
ence  with  the  representatives  of 
labor,  held  in  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce  and  labor,  Feb- 
ruary 10  and  II,  1909.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1909.    133  p. 

Varies,  Louis.  Utnemployment:  an 
international  problem.  (Interna- 
tional, Dec.  1908,  V.  4:5SJ:^5.) 

Le  statistique  de  chomage.  G. 

Von  Mayr  joint  author. 
See  next  title. 
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Von  Majfr,  G.  and  Varies,  Louis.    La 

statistique     du     chomage.       Gand, 
1913.     186  p. 

Report  of  the  special  committee*  appointed 
bv  the  International  statistical  institute  and 
the  International  association  on  unemploy 
ment,  with  recommendations  for  more  fre« 
quent,  general  and  uniform  gathering  of 
statistics. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.  Unemployment. 
(Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  statis- 
tics of  labor,  twenty-fourth  annual 
report,     1894,     P.     1-368.       Boston, 

1804.) 

Historical  examples  of  public  aid  to  the 
unemployed,  modem  plans,  current  statis*' 
tics,   foreign  data,   recommendations. 

Ward,  F.  W.  Ordc.  Unemployment 
a  national  disgrace  and  danger. 
(Westminster  review,  May,  1912,  v. 
177:523-538.) 

Warner,  Amos  G.  Some  experiments 
on  behalf  of  the  unemployed. 
(Quarterly  journal  of  economics, 
1891,  V.  5,  p.  1-23.) 

Washington,  Booker  T.  Man  at  the 
bottom  in  London.  (Outlook,  May 
6,  1911,  V.  98:21-26.) 

Watts,  J.  Hunter.  Agriculture  and  un- 
employment. (International,  Sept. 
1909,  V.  6: 106-113.) 

Wayland,  Francis.  A  paper  on 
tramps;  read  at  the  Saratoga  meet- 
ing of  the  American  social  science 
association  before  the  conference 
of  state  charities.  New  Haven, 
1877. 

Webb,  Sidnejr.  Seasonal  trades,  by 
various  writers,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  Sidney  Webb.  London, 
Constable,    1912.     410  p. 


ment  in  the  United  Kingdom;  with 
a  remedy  by  organization  and  train- 
ing. (American  academy  of  politi- 
cal and  social  science.  Annals, 
Mar.,  1909,  V.  33:420-439.) 


Webb,  Sidney,  and  Webb,  Beatrice. 

The  break-up  of  the  Poor  law:  be- 
ing part  one  of  the  Minority  re- 
£ort  of  the  Poor  law  commission, 
.ondon,  Longmans,  Green,  1909. 
601  p. 

Contsins  sections  on  the  general  mixed 
workhouse  of  to-day,  outdoor  relief  of  to- 
day, birth  and  infancy,  children  under  rival 
autnorities,  curative  treatment  of  the  sick 
by  rival  authorities,  the  mentally  defective, 
the  aged  and  infirm,  charge  and  recovery  bv 
local  authorities,  settlement  and  removal, 
grants-in-aid,  supervision  and  control  bv  the 
national  government,  scheme  of  reform, 
and  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. 

The  public  organization  of  the 

labour  market:  being  part  two  of 
the  Minority  report  of  the  Poor 
law  commission.  London,  Long- 
mans,  Green,   1909.     345  p. 

Contains:  Tne  able-bodied  under  the 
poor  law,  the  able-bodied  and  voluntary 
affencies,  the  able-bodied  under  the  unem- 
ployed workmen  act,  the  distress  from  un- 
employment as  it  exists  to-day,  j)roposals 
for  reform,  summary  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

The  prevention  of  destitution. 

London,   191 1.     348  p. 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  destitution  as 
it  exisu  in  the  United  Kin^om  to-day.  It 
treats  of  destitution  as  a  disease  of  society, 
how  to  prevent  the  destitution  that  arises 
from  sickness,  destitution  and  eugenics, 
how  to  prevent  the  destitution  arising  from 
child  neglect,  sweating  and  unemplojrment  as 
causes  of  destitution,  how  to  prevent  un- 
employment and  under-employment,  insur- 
ance, the  enlarged  sphere  of  voluntary 
agencies  in  the  prevention  of  destitution, 
the  need  for  a  common  registrar  of  public 
assisUnce,  the  "moral  factor."  Each  chap- 
ter is  followed  by  an  appendix  with  notes 
and   references. 

What  I  went  through  in  trying  to  get 
a  position.  (Ladies'  home  journal. 
Mar.  15,  1911,  V.  28:15-16.) 

Wheeler,  Everett  P.  The  unemploy- 
ed: education  of  the  worker.  (In 
Peters,  John  P.  Labor  and  capi- 
tal, p.  419  424.    New  York,  1902.) 

Williams,  R.  The  Liverpool  docks 
problem.  Liverpool,  Northern  pub- 
lishing CO..  1912.    44  p. 

WyckofiF,   Walter   A.     The   workers: 

An  experiment  in  reality;  the  west. 

New  York.  Scribner's.  1899.    ^7^  p. 

Experiences  among  the  unemploved  from 

Chicago  to  the  Pacific  in  1891-1893. 
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Abbott,  Grace.  The  Chicago  employ- 
ment agency  and  the  immigrant 
worker.  (American  journal  of  so- 
ciology, Nov.   1908,  V.   14:289-305.) 

Adler,  Qeorg.  Arbeitsnachweis  und 
Arbeitsborsen.  (Handworterbuch 
der  Staatswissenschaft,  3d  ed.,  v.  i: 
1130-1140.     Jena,  1909.) 

Andrews,  John  B.  Report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  City  club  of  New  York  .  .  . 
to  inquire  into  the  need  of  public  ' 
employment  exchanges  in  New 
York.  Morris  L.  Ernst  joint 
author.    New  York,  1914.    35  p. 

Der  Arbeitsmarkt  Halbmonatsschrift 
der  Centralstelle  fiir  arbeitsmarkt- 
berichte.  Zugleich  or^n  des  Ver- 
bandes  deutscher  arbeitsnachweise. 
Berlin,  1897— 

The  leading  source  of  infonnatioii  on  the 
condition  of  the  German  labor  market  and 
on  the  operations  of  the  German  labor 
exchanges. 

Baab,  August  Zur  frage  der  arbeits- 
losenversicherung,  der  arbeitsver- 
mlttelung  und  der  arbeitsbeschaf- 
fung.    Leipzig,  Deichert,  191 1.    3^ 

p. 

Becker,  Otto.  Die  gesetzliche  rege- 
lung  der  arbeitsvermittlung  in  den 
wicntigsten  landern  der  erde.  Ber- 
lin, Heymann,  1913. 

Beveridge,  William  Henry.  Labour 
bureaux.  (Economic  journal,  Sept. 
1906,  V.  16:436-439.) 

Public    labour    exchanges    in 

Germany.  (Economic  journal.  Mar. 
1908,  V.  18: 1-18.) 

Birmingham.  Education  committee. 
Report  on  the  Birmingham  system 
of  care  committees  and  juvenile  em- 
plo3rment  bureaux.  Adopted  by  the 
Education  committee,  loth  Decem- 
ber 19 10,  and  26th  May,  191 1.  Bir- 
mingham, 191 1.     34  P- 

Bliss,  W.  D.  P.  What  is  done  for 
the  unemployed  in  European  coun- 
tries, (united  States  Bureau  of 
labor.    Bulletin,  May,  1908,  no.  76: 

Discusses  principally  employment  bureaus. 
Bloomfield,  Meyer.  The  school  and  the 
start  in  life:  A  study  of  the  rela- 
tion between  school  and  employ- 
ment in  England,  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many. (United  States  Bureau  of 
education,  bulletin  1914  no.  4,  whole 


no.  575.)   Washington,  Govt  print 
o£F.,  1914.    146  p. 

Contains  much  information  of  ralue  in 
regard  to  metkods  of  jurenile  labor  ex- 
changes and  juTenile  placement  work. 

Bogarty  E.  L.  Public  employment  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  and  (jer- 
many.  (Commons,  John  R.  Trade 
unionism  and  labor  problems,  p. 
603-626.    1905.) 

Bourgin,  •Georges.  Contribution  i 
rhistoire  du  placement  et  du  livret 
en  France.  (Revue  politique  et 
parlementaire,  Jan.  10,  1912,  v.  71: 
105-126.) 

Bressler,  David  M.  The  distribution 
of  Jewish  immigrants  in  industrial 
and  agricultural  pursuits;  agencies 
and  results.    New  York,  1907.  32  p. 

California.  Labor  and  capital  commit- 
tee. Evidence  taken  before  the 
Senate  committee  .  .  .  upon  the 
fraudulent  practices  of  employment 
agencies^  Friday,  February  27,  1891. 
Also,  evidence  taken  before  Assem- 
bly Committee.  Sacramento.  1891. 
A  number  of  cases  of  aUeged  abuses  bj 
prirate  agencies. 

California.  Labor  and  employment 
exchange.  Report  of  the  transac- 
tions .  .  .  fr6m  April  27,  1868,  to 
November  30,  1869.  Sacramento, 
1870.    16  p. 

Early  experiment  with  a  voluntary, 
jointly-managed  labor  exchange. 

Carpenter,  Edward  W.     The  experi- 
ence of  the   National   emplojrment 
exchange.    (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review.  Feb.  1912,  v.  2: 101-104.) 
Conditions  in  New  York  city. 

Citiaens*  association  of  New  York. 
Report  upon  the  condition,  etc.  of 
the  institutions  under  the  charge  of 
the  commissioners  of  public  chari- 
ties and  corrections;  with  sugges- 
tions in  relation  to  organizing  a 
bureau  of  labor  statistics  and  em- 
ployment, and  depots  in  the  west 
for  the  distribution  of  labor.  New 
York,  1868.    27  p. 

•City  club  of  New  York.  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  need  of  public 
employment     exchanges    in     New 


York.  Report.  New  York,  1914.  35  p. 

Findings   of  the  committee  appointea   by 

the  trustees  of  the  Qty  club  of  New  York 


Findings   of  the  committee  appoints 

lie  trustees  of  the  Qty  club  of  New   

on  December  17,  1913.    Morris  L.  Ernst  and 
John    B.    Andrews.      Description   of   cc 
tions  in  New  York,  ^blic  labor  excha 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  reeomme 
tions. 
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Commons,  John  Rocers.  Labor  and 
administration.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan,  1913.  431  p.  ''School  house 
in  a  state  system  of  employment  of- 
fices", p.  358-362. 

Brief  stmtement  of  proper  methods  of  con- 
dttcting  public  employment  exchange^  show* 
ing  opportunity  for  cooperation  by  the 
school  system. 

Conner,  J.  E.  Free  employment  of- 
fices in  the  United  States.  (United 
States  Bureau  of  labor.  Bulletin, 
Jan.  1907,  no.  68:1-115.) 

Coi-operative  employment  bureau  for 
women  and  girls,  Cleveland,  O. 
Annual  report.    Cleveland,  1909 — 

Cotton,  F.  W.  Labor  exchange  solu- 
tions.   Olathe,  Kan.,  1895.    39  p. 

Dawson,  William  Harbutt  The  Ger- 
man workman;  a  study  in  national 
efficiency.      (London,    King,    1906. 

304  p. 

Contains  chapters  on  labor  registries  and 
the  Munich  labor  bureau. 

Deutsche   ^esellschaft   von   Chicago. 

Jahresbencht.    Chicago,  1910 — 

Contains  the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
employment  bureau. 

Devme,  Edward  Thomas.  Employ- 
ment bureau  for  the  people  of  New 
York  city.  (American  academy  of 
political  and  social  science.  An- 
nals, Mar.  1909,  v.  33:225-238.) 

Report  on  the  desirability  of 

establishing  an  employment  bureau 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  New 
York,  1900.  3-238  p.  "A  partial 
bibliography":  p.  232-238. 

Gives  data  on  methods  of  finding  employ- 
ment in  Nev  York  city,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  a  philanthropic  prirate  bureau. 

Edlmann,  &.  Juvenile  labour  ex- 
chanjres  and  apprenticeship  bureaux 
in  (Germany.  (Contemporary  re- 
view, Aug.  1913,  V.  104:230-239.) 

Ernst,  Morris  L.  Report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  city  club  of  New  York  ...  to 
inquire  into  the  need  of  public  em- 
ployment exchanges  in  New  York. 
John  B.  Andrews  joint  author. 
New  York,  1914.    35  p. 

France.  Direction  du  travaiL  Les 
bureaux  municipaux  de  placement  i 
Paris  en  1009.    Paris,  loio.    50  p. 

Report  to  the  minister  of  labor  and  social 
proTidence  by  Numa  Raflin,  permanent 
inyeetigator. 

Les    bureaux    muncipaux    de 

placement  en  Allemagne.  Paris, 
1910.    46  p. 


Enquete  sur  le  placement  des 

employes,  ouvriers  et  domestiques  4 
Paris,  depuis  la  promulgation  de  la 
loi  du  14  mars  1904.  Paris,  1909. 
200  p. 

Franck,  Charles.  Les  bourses  du  tra- 
vail et  la  Confederation  g^ndrale  du 
travail.    Paris,  1910.    517  p. 

Franklin,  It  Schoolhouses  as  employ- 
ment agencies.  (Technical  world 
magazine,  Apr.  1913,  v.  19:268-270.) 

Preund,  Richard,  and  Zacher,  G.  Pro- 
jet  de  statistique  internationale  sur 
les  offices  de  placement.    1912.    8  p. 

Good,  T.  A  labour  view  of  labour 
exchanges.  (World's  work,  Lon- 
don, Jan.  191 1,  V.  17: 135-139.) 

Gordon,  Maria  Matilda  (OgUvie).  A 
handbook  of  employments  specially 
prepared  for  the  use  of  boys  and 
girls  on  entering  the  trades,  indus- 
tries, and  professions.  Aberdeen, 
1908.    444  p. 

Juvenile  employment  bur- 
eaux. (Contemporary  review,  June, 
191 1,  V.  99:723-73^.) 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  trade.  La- 
bour exchanges  act,  1909.  General 
regulations  made  by  the  Board  of 
trade  in  pursuance  of  section  (2)  of 
the  Labour  exchanges  act,  1909. 
London,  1910.    4  p. 

Board  of  trade  labour  ex- 
changes. Statistical  statement  with 
regard  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
trade  labour  exchanges.  London, 
1911.     16  p. 

Sixteenth  abstract  of  labour 

statistics  of  the  United   Kingdom. 
London,  1913.    "Board  of  trade  la- 
bour exchanges"  and  "women's  em- 
ployment bureaux",  p.  22-35. 
Report  of  operation!. 

Fourth    abstract    of    foreign 

labour  statistics.  London,  191 1. 
462  p.  "Labour  registries",  p. 
401-418. 

Memorandum  with  regard  to 

cooperation  between  labour  ex- 
changes and  local  education  authori- 
ties exercising  their  powers  under 
the  education  (choice  of  employ- 
ment) act,  1910.    London,  191 1.    6  p. 

Great  Britain.  Rojral  commission  on 
the  poor  laws  and  relief  of  distress. 
Reports  on  visits  paid  by  the  La- 
bour colonies  committee  to  certain 
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institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  1910. 
120  p. 
Great  Britain's  labor  exchanges. 
(Chautauquan,  May,  1911,  v.  62:300- 
301.) 

Greenwood,  Arthur.  Juvenile  labour 
exchanges  and  after-care.  London, 
King,  191 1.     112  p. 

Argues  for  comprenentiTe  cooperation  of 
agencies  for  the  protection  of  adolescent 
workers. 

Heath,  J.  St  G.  German  labour  ex- 
changes.    (Economic  journal,  Sept. 

1910,  V.  20:337-346.) 

Howe,    Frederick    C.     The    German 
system  of  labor  exchanges.    (Ameri- 
can  labor  legislation   review,   May 
1914,  V.  4,  no.  2:^00-304.) 
Brief  popular  description. 

Industrial  removal  office.  New  York 
(City).  Annual  reports.  New  York, 
1904—. 

Reports  of  work  in  distributing  Jewish  im- 
migrants to  sections  of  the  country  where 
there  are  industrial  openings. 

KedLing,    Frederic.     The   labour    ex- 
change in  relation  to  boy  and  girl 
labour.    London,  King,  1910.    76  p. 
Proposals  and  experiment  in  iurenile  la- 
bor  exchanges,    with   recommendations. 

The    unemployment   problem 

in  1913.     (Crusade,  Jan.  1913,  v.  3, 
no.  13:  227-242.) 

Kellor,  Prances  Alice.  Out  of  work; 
a  study  of  employment  agencies: 
their  treatment  of  the  unemployed, 
and  their  influence  upon  homes  and 
business.  New  York,  Putnam,  1904. 
292  p. 

Results  of  a  first  hand  inrestiaation  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Kerby,  William  J.  Labor  bureaus  in 
the  United  States.  (Catholic  uni- 
versity bulletin.  July  1899,  v.  5:345- 
356.) 

King,  Fred  A.  Citizens'  free  employ- 
ment   bureau.       Milwaukee,    Wis., 

1911.  15  p. 

Knowles,  G.  W.  Junior  labour  ex- 
changes (a  plea  for  closer  coopera- 
tion between  labour  exchanges  and 
education  authorities).  London, 
1910.     32  p. 

Brief  study  of  conditions,  with  recom- 
mendations for  juvenile  exchanges. 

Labor  information  office  for  Italians, 
New  York.  Bollettino  d'informa- 
zioni.     New  York,   1910— . 

Aids  in  distributing  Italian  immigrants 
and  in  securing  employment  for  them. 


Lciteraon,  William  M.  The  theory  of 
public  employment  offices  and  the 
principles  of  their  practical  admin- 
istration. New  York,  QAnxL  1914. 
27-46  p.  (Reprinted  from  Political 
science  quarterly,  March  19 14,  v.  29, 
no.  I.) 

Looking  for  a  job.    (Catholic 

world,  Feb.  1911,  v.  92:605-611.) 

Public  employment  offices  in 

theory  and  practice.  (American  la- 
bor legislation  review.  May  1914,  v. 
4,  no.  2:314-331.) 

ComprehensiTe  review  of  the  subject  with 
suggestions  for  operation  of  efficient 
exchanges. 

McLaren,  Charles^  and  Cox,  H.  La- 
bour exchanges  and  compulsory  in- 
surance. (Financial  review  of  re- 
views, June  1909,  V.  7:5-21.) 

Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  sUtistics 
of  labor.  Free  employment  offices. 
(Its  Bulletin,  June  1907,  v.  11:330- 


343.) 

Give! 


lives   list   of   employment   offices   in   the 
United  Sutes  up  to  that  time. 

Free   employment    offices    in 

foreign    countries.      (Its    Bulletin, 
July-Aug.  1907,  V.  12:36-40.) 

Contains  data,  for  the  vear  of  publication, 
on  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands,  New  South  Wales.  Nor- 
way,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Western 
Australia. 

Massachusetts.  Commission  on  em- 
ployment offices.  Report  of  the 
Commission  to  investigate  employ- 
ment offices.    Boston,  1911.    130  p. 

Matteson*  E.  L.  Shop  of  the  maid  to 
order.  (Woman's  home  companion, 
Mar.  1913,  V.  40:28.) 

Merkle»  Benna  Arbeitslosigkeit,  ihre 
statistische  Erfassung  und  ihre  Be- 
'kampfung  durch  den  Arbeitsnach- 
weis.  Munchen,  Duncker  &  Hum- 
blot,  1913-     lai  P- 

Milwaukee.  Citizens*  committee  on 
mienmloyment  Annual  reports  of 
the  Citizens  committee  on  unem- 
ployment and  the  Milwaukee  Free 
employment  office.  Madison,  Wis., 
1913 — .  First  report  in  Wisconsin. 
Industrial  commission  Bulletin.  voL 
2,  no.  9.    May  20,  1913,  p.  220-232. 

Mischler,  Ernst  Die  gesetzliche 
Regelung  des  Arbeitsnachweises  in 
Osterreich.      (Annalen    fur    soziale 
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Politik  und  Gesetzgebung,  1912,  v. 
1:519-532.) 
Moses,  Mabelle.  The  regulation  of 
private  employment  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  (In  Labor  laws  and 
their  €nf or  cement,  New  York,  191 1, 
pp.  33S-406.) 
Detailed  study  of  existing  legislstioii. 

National  eii4>loyment  exchange,  New 
York.  Annual  reports.  New  York, 
1910— w 

New  Jersey.  Commission  of  immi- 
gration. Report.  Trenton,  1914- 
201  p.  "Private  employment  agen- 
cies ,  p.  57-66.  "State  free  employ- 
ment agencies",  p.  66-71. 

Brief  description  of  abuses  by  private 
agencies,  and  comparative  statement  of  state 
exchanges  in  the  United  States. 

New  legislation  on  employment  ex- 
changes. (American  labor  legisla- 
tion review,  May  1914,  v.  4,  no.  2: 

389-399.) 

Text  ox  ordinance  adopted  in  New  York 
city,  of  law  enacted  in  New  York 
state,  and  of  bill  introduced  in  Congress, 
March-April,   1914. 

New  York  (dty)  Commissioner  of 
licenses.  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  licenses.    N.  Y.,  1905 — . 

This  office  licences  and  regulates  private 
employment    bureaus    in    the    city    ox    New 

New  York.  Public  charities  and  cor- 
rection commission.  Report  of  the 
free  labor  bureau  and  proposed  im- 
provements for  the  same.    July  30, 

1873. 
New    York.      Statutes.     An    act   to 

authorize  the  formation  and  main- 
tenance of  free  public  employment 
bureaus.    Albany,  18 — ? 

An  act  to  regulate  the  keep- 
ing of  intelligence  offices,  employ- 
ment agencies,  or  other  places  where 
a  fee  is  charged  for  the  procuring 
of  employment  or  situations  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Approved  May 
26,  1888.  Albany,  1888,  ch.  410,  laws 
of  1888. 

An  act  to  amend  chapter  432 

of  the  laws  of  1904  entitled:  "An 
Act  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  em- 
ployment agencies  in  cities  of  the 
first  and  second  class  where  fees  are 
charged  for  procuring  employment 
or  situations"  generally  and  to  limit 
its  application  to  cities  of  the  first 
class.     Albany,   1906,   11   p. 


New  York  state  charities  aid  associa- 
tion. Agency  for  providing  situa- 
tions in  the  country  for  destitute 

*  mothers  with  infants.  Annual  re- 
ports, 1894-1907. 

Operation  of  public  employment  ex- 
changes in  the  United  States.  (Am- 
erican labor  legislation  review,  May 

1914,  V.  4,  no.  2:357-371.) 
Tabulation  of  data,  with  descnptiTe  text. 

Pennsylvania.  Statutes.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.    1835. 

Persons,  Charles  E.»  Parton,  Mabel, 
and  Moses,  Mabelle.  Labor  laws 
and  their  enforcement,  with  special 
reference  to  Massachusetts.  New 
York,  LongmanSj  Green,  191 1.  419 
p.  "The  regulation  of  private  em- 
ployment agencies  in  the  United 
States,  by  Mabelle  Moses",  p.  335- 
406. 
Detailed  study  of  existing  legislation. 

Philadelphia.  Board  of  guardians  for 
the  relief  and  employment  of  the 
poor.  Rules  for  the  government  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  its  officers, 
business  and  affairs,  etc.  Decem- 
ber, 1835.    Philadelphia,  1835. 

Plan  to  check  unemployment.  (Sur- 
vey, Sept.  9,  I9"f  V.  26:830-831.) 

Public  labor  exchanges,  United  States. 
Reports. 

Data  on  the  operation  of  public  labor  ex- 
changes in  the  united  State  can  be  secured 
in  the  reports  issued  at  various  intervals  by 
the  bureaus  of  statistics  or  departments  of 
labor  in  the  states  in  which  sUte  exchanges 
are  maintained,  and  in  the  reports  issued  oy 
Stat«    '  ' 


the  municipal  exchanges.  State  labor  ex- 
changes are  already  provided  for  in  Colo- 
rado, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Maryland,  MassacUusetts, 
Michigan,    MinnesoU.    Missouri,    Nebraska, 


Michigan,  Minnesou.  Missouri,  ixeDrasica, 
New  York,  Ohio.  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dakota,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 
Municipal  exchanges  are  provided  for  in 
Phoenix,    Ariz.;    Los    Angeles    and    Sacra- 

"  ^v.    Mo.;    Butte, 

Mont.;  Newark, 
Cleveland,  O. ; 
tt.  Seattle,  Spo- 
The  bureau  of 
Ad  the  industrial 
lie  monthly  labor 

Real  co-operative  community  at  a 
country  cross-roads.  (Survey,  May 
24,  1913.  V.  30:282-283.) 

Ritchie,  George  M.  The  labor  ex- 
change. A  plan  to  adjust  the  labor 
problem.     Chicago,  Woman's  teiti- 
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p«rance  publishing  association,  1894. 

Roberts,  Elmer.  Labor  exchanges  in 
Germany.  (Scribner's  magazine, 
Jan.  1912,  V.  51:111-116.) 

Rule  CasteU^,  Jos^  Municipalizaci6n 
de  las  bolsas  de  trabajo.  Barcelona, 
1912.    23  p. 

Sargent,  Frank  Byron.  Statistics  of 
unemployment  and  the  work  of  em- 
ployment offices.  Washington, 
Govt,  print,  off.,  1913.  147  p.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
labor,  whole  no.  109.  Miscellaneous 
series,  no.  i.) 

Remit*  of  m  comprehenuTe  inTestigmtion 
iikto  unemployment  BtatisticB  and  the  opera- 
tion of  emplojrment  exchanges  in  the  United 
Statet. 

Schl088»  David  Frederick.  Unem- 
ployed in  foreign  countries.  Re- 
port to  the  Board  of  trade  on  agen- 
cies and  methods  for  dealing  with 
the  unemployed  in  certain  foreign 
countries.    London.  1904.    236  p. 

The  countries  dealt  with  in  this  report  are 
the  German  empire,  Austria.  Switzerland* 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland. 

Siegfried,  Jules.  Free  municipal  labor 
bureau  of  Paris.  (Social  service, 
April  1904,  p.  75-76.) 

Stevens,  B.  M.  Vacations  through  an 
employment  bureau.  (Survey,  July 
22,  191 1,  V.  26:610-612.) 

Stone,  H.  W.  J.  Labour  exchanges 
in  England.  (Fortnightly  review, 
Oct.  1913,  V.  94: 688-698.) 

United  Statet  Bureau  of  education. 
Juvenile  labor  bureaus  and  voca- 
tional guidance  in  Great  Britain. 
(Its  Bulletin,  192.  no.  482: 13-17.) 

The  school  and  the  start  in 

life:  A  study  of  tlie  relation  between 
school  and  employment  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany.  (Its  Bulle- 
tin 1914  no.  4.  whole  no.  575) 
Washington,  Govt,  princ.  off.,  I9I4» 
146  p. 

Contains  much  information  of  value  in 
regard  to  methods  of  juTcnile  labor  ex- 
changes and  juvenile  placement  work. 

United  States  Bureau  of  labor  statis- 
tics. Free  employment  offices  in  the 
United  States.     (Its  Bulletin,  Jan. 

1907,  no.  68:  1-115.) 

Situation  at  the  time,  text  of  legislation 
then  existing,  and  recommendations. 

.What  is  done  for  the  unem- 


loyed  in  European  countries.    (Its 

,  "ay,  1908.  n     ,  '  .  .    ,^.', 

Treats     prindpally    of     employment     ex- 


ploy< 
Bufh 


letin.  May,  1908,  no.  76:  741-934-) 


changes. 


Statistics    of    unemployment 

and  the  work  of  employment  offices. 
(Its   Bulletin,   Oct.   1913,  no.   109.) 

147  p. 

Comprehensiye  studr,  including  work  of 
private  and  of  philanthropic  exchanges. 

United  States.  Chief  of  the  division 
of  information.  Annual  reports  to 
the  commissioner  general  of  immi- 
gration.    Washingrton,  Govt,  print. 

off..  1907—. 

GiTC  data  on  the  distribution  of  immi- 
grants through  the  activity  of  the  division. 

United  States  Department  of  agricul- 
ture. Division  of  statistics.  List  of 
free  employment  agencies  for  fann- 
ers. Washington,  (jovt  print,  off., 
ipoo.    42  p. 

Umted  States  Industrial  conunission: 
Final  report.  Washington,  (Jovt. 
print,  off.,  1902. 

Volume  19  contains  sections  on  unemploy- 
ment, p.  746-757;  employment  agencies  and 
bureaus,  p.  757-763. 

Various  types  of  teachers'  agencies. 

(Elementary    school    teacher,    Jan. 

1913,  V.  13:215-216.) 
Verband  deutscher  Arbeitsnachweise. 

Schriften.     Nos.    1-12.     Berlin,    C. 
Heymann,  1899-1912. 

Contents:  No.  1:  Was  k5nnen  die  arbeits- 
nachweise dazu  beitragen  der  landwirtschaft 
arbdtskrafte  zu  erhalten  und  zuzufuhren? 
Arbeitsnachweisstatistik.  Empfiehlt  sich  die 
ffehuhrenfreiheit  bei  der  arbeitsyermlttelung? 
Verhandlungen  der  ersten  Terbandsversamm- 
lung  und  arbeitsnachweiskonferenz,  1898, 
Munchen.  1899.  No.  2:  Geschaftsbericht 
des  verbandes  deutscher  arbeitsnachweises 
fur  die  jahre  1898  und  1899.  1900.  No.  3: 
Zweiter  Terbandsrersammlung  und  arbeits- 
nachweiskonferenz, K51n.  1901.  No.  4: 
Dritte  Tcrbandsyersammlung  und  arbeits- 
nachweiskonferenz, 1902.  Berlin.  1903. 
No.  5:  Vorberichte  fur  die  vierte  rerbands- 
versammlung  und  arbeitsnachweiskonferenz, 
1905.  Wiesbaden.  1905.  No.  6:  Vierte 
▼erbandssammlung  und  arbeitsnachweiskon- 
ferenz, 1905,  Wiesbaden.  1906.  No.  7: 
Funfter  deutscher  arbeitsnachweiskongress, 
Leipzig,  1908.  1909.  No.  8:  Sechster  deut- 
scher arbeitsnachweiskongress,  Breslau,  1910. 
1911.  No.  9:  Die  einrichtung  von  pari- 
tatischen  facharbeitsnachweisen  fur  das 
gastwirtsgewerbe  konferenz,  1911,  Berlin. 
1911.  No.  10:  Die  gesetzlicke  re^lung  der 
arbeitsrermittlung  in  den  wichtissten  lan- 
dern  der  erde,  von  O.  Becker  una  E.  Bern- 
hard.  1913.  No.  11:  Siebenter  deutscher 
arbeitsnachweiskongress,  1912,  Hamburg. 
1913.  No.  12:  Die  neuere  entwicklung  der 
facharbeits  nachweise  im  q^astwirtsgewerbe. 
Stenographische  niederschnft  der  sitzung 
des  arbeitsausschusses  des  verbandes  deut- 
scher arbeitsnachweise.     1912. 

Vocation  bureau  for  educated  women. 

(Survey,  Aug.  31,  1912,  r.  28:681- 

682.) 
Warner,    Brainard   Henry,    Jr.      Die 
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Organisation  und  Bedeutung  der 
freien  offentlichen  Arbeitnacnweis- 
amter  in  den  Vereinigtcn  Staaten 
von    Nordamerika.      Leipzig,    1903. 

99  p. 
Webb»  Sidney,  and  Webb,  Beatrice. 

The  public  organisation  of  the  la- 
bour market:  being  part  two  of  the 
Minority  report  of  the  Poor  law 
commission.  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  1900. 
Contains:  the  able-bodied  under  the  Poor 


law,  the  able-bodied  and  Tolnntarv  agencies, 
the  able-bodied  under  the  UnenploTed 
workmen  act  the  distress  from  unemoioy- 
ment  as  it  exists  to-da^,  proposals  for  reform. 


summary    of   conclusions   and   recommenda- 
tions. 


Willoughby,  William  Franklin.  Em- 
ployment bureaus.  Boston,  1900. 
16  p. 

Wisconsin.      Industrial    commission. 

Wisconsin  free  employment  offices. 
(Its  Bulletin,  May  ao,  1913,  v.  2,  no. 
9.)  Madison,  Wis.,  1013.  193-238  j). 
Concise  report  on  the  foundation,  princi- 
ples and  operation  of  the  Wisconsin  system 
of  public  labor  exchanges. 

Zacher»  G.  Projet  de  statistique  inter- 
nationale  sur  les  offices  de  place- 
ment. 1012.  8  p.  Richard  Freund 
joint  author. 

Zentralverein  fiir  arbeitsnachweis, 
Berlin.  Geschaftsbericht.  Berlin, 
1901— . 
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Annan,  W.  The  duties  of  employers 
under  the  national  insurance  act, 
191 1.  Edinburgh,  1912.  231  p. 
"Unemployment  insurance",  p.  Z7' 
2ia 

Baaby  A.  Zur  frage  der  Arbeitslosen- 
verskherung,  der  Arbeitsvermittel- 
un^  und  der  Arbeitsbeschaffung. 
Leipzig,  Deichert,  191 1.    389  P- 

Beauchamp,  W.  Insurance  against 
unemployment.  (Westminster  re- 
view. Mar.  191 1,  V.  175:  257-268.) 

Bellet,  DanieL  Le  chomage  et  son 
remede.    Paris,  Alcan,  191 2.    282  p. 

Bellom,  Maurice.  L'assurance  contre 
le  chomage.  (Revue  d'economie 
politique,  Nov.-Dec.  1908,  Feb.,  Apr. 
1909,  V.  22:  759-771;  V.  23:  1 18-136; 
260-283.) 

Bliss»  W.  D.  P.  What  is  done  for  the 
unemployed  in  European  countries. 
(United  States  Bureau  of  labor. 
Bulletin,  May,  1908,  No.  76:  741- 
934.) 

Carr,  A.  S.  Comsms,  and  others.  Na- 
tional insurance.  London,  Mac- 
millan,  1912.    587  p. 

A  commentary  upon  the  insurance  act 
Numerous  citations  of  cases;  interpretation 
and  discussion  of  Tsrious  phases  of  the  law. 

Chapman,  Sydney  Jolm  and  Halls- 
worth,  H.  M.  Unemplo3rment;  the 
results  of  an  investigation  made  in 
Lancashire  and  an  examination  of 
the  Report  of  the  Poor  law  com- 
mission. Manchester  The  Uni- 
versity press,  1909.    I04  p. 


Clarke,  Onne.  The  national  insur- 
ance act,  191 1.  London,  Butter- 
worth,  1912.    338  p. 

A  treatise  on  the  scheme  of  national  health 
insurance  and  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment created  bj  the  act,  with  the  incor- 
porated enactments,  full  explanatory  notes, 
tables  and   examples. 

Coman,  Katharine.  Insurance  against 
unemployment  in  Norway  and  Den- 
mark.    (Survey,   Mar.   14,   1914,  v. 

31:7^744.)     ^.      ^ 
Brief,  popular  discussion. 

Creat  Britain's  experiment  in 

compulsory  unemployment  insur- 
ance. (Survey,  Mar.  28,  1914,  v.  31: 
799-802.) 

Brief,  general  discussion  of  the  only  com- 
pulsory national  system  of  unemployment 
insurance. 

Congr^s  international  des  assurances 
sociales.  Rapports.  Paris,  1889; 
Berne,  1891;  Milan,  1894;  Brussels, 
1897;  Paris,  1900;  Dusseldorf,  1902; 
Vienna,  1905;  Rome,  1908;  The 
Hague,  1910. 

The  name  of  this  consrets  has  gone 
through  sereral  changes.  The  name  giren 
is  the  latest  The  proceedings  contain  Tal- 
uable  articles  by  q)edalists,  in  EngHsh, 
French  and  German. 

Comit6  permanent.     Bulletin 

des  assurances  sociales.    Paris,  1889. 

Contains  articles  by  spedalists  in  English, 
French  and  German. 

Dawson,  William  Harbutt  The  Ger- 
man workman;  a  study  in  national 
efficiency.  New  York,  Scribner, 
1906.  304  p.  "Insurance  against 
worklessness",  see  chapter  3. 

Du    Cormier,    Crosson.      Questions 
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ouvri^es.    Les  cftisses  syndicates  dc  und  im  Deutschexn  Reich.    Berlin, 

chomage  en  France  et  en  Belgique.  19^^-    3  v. 

Fans,  1905.     |45  p.  gen  die  f olgen  der  arbdttlodgkeiL— Vol  n. 

The  cAiwes,  effecU  and  extent  of  tinem-  ^^  g^and  der  semeinnutagenarbeksverinit- 

ployment,   ^th   history   of  attempted   reme-  ti^ujg  oflFentlichS'  und  privater  Terbande  im 

dies   and   efforts   toward   unemployment   in-  Deutachen  Reich. — ^Vol.  xii.  Aniagenhand  su 

mirance.  _     ,       ^  ,                                      ,  teU     1:     Statiitik,     gcMtse,     Terordnungen, 

Dupont,  PauL    L'assu  ranee  contre  le  atatuten. 

chomage.     Paris,   Giard   &   Briere,  Ghent.      Fondt    de    chomage.      Des 

1908.    363  p.  moyens  d'^tendre  Taction  du  Fonds 

Pagnoty  P.    Le  chomage.    Paris,  Bel-  de  chomage.  Syst^es  complement- 

lais,  1905.    2  V.  aires  pour  les  onvriers  non  assures 

Results  of  subsidized  trade  union  unem-  contre    le    chomage.      Rapport    pr6- 

W5«w"*  *AHXln5.^SJLlrri«.ndr«.  8«"*^  ^  ^*  Commission  mixte  com- 

"SX^-    A^it^r''    S^elSf'oer^/  c^Trge' par'ffi  Varfer  pr^Jf- 

?!h  r    rn^    T?;  «      Helsingfoers,  ^^^  ^J  ^^^^^  ^^  chomage  et  de  la 

pS^:  ffi-rt'p.  \he  BriUsh  na-  f-/-^<*S  *"''^     "^""^   """"' 

tional    insurance    act.      (Quarterly  ^^^^^  f^  Qwilym.  Unemployment 

journal  of  economics,  Feb.  1912.  v.  insunince.     London,     King,     191 1. 

26:  275-312.)                           .         ,  354  p. 

Foley,  Frank  Settle.     The  national  in-  a  study  of  the  rarious  schemes  of  unem- 

surance  act,    191 1,  as  it  affects  em-  ployment  insurance  in  continental   Europe, 

*x1/%«F<M>a     f^M/l      w/^i^lrmAn         T  r\nAf\t\  ''^^h  thc  authors  conclusion  of  the  necessity 

ployers     and     workmen.        London,  ^^  ^^^  roluntary  unemployment  insurance 

Sherratt     &    Hughes,     191 1.      61     p.  The  adyisabiHty  of  encouraging  the  forma- 

"As    to    unemployed    insurance",    p.  *?«>«»  <>*  private  voluntary  insurance  associa- 

.^  --                    *^     '                              '    *^  tions,  and  of  labor  exchanges  to  cooperate 

4*>-59-                 rr     *             A    T\  ^^  ^*  *****  "ystem,  is  discussed. 

*^'JJ?**»,J'^,,^.  *^   •".     Dawion,      Compulsory  insurance  against 

MUet  M.    Workmgmen's  msurance  employment      (Economic    journal, 

•    in    Europe.     New   York,    Charities  June,  1910,  v.  20: 173-181.) 

publication  committee,  1910.    477  p.  Great  Britain  Board  of  Trade.   Unem- 

"Insurance  against  unemployment",  ployment   insurance.     First   report 

p.  367-377.    "Insurance  agamst  un-  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of 

employment  in  vanous  countries' ,  trade  under  Part  II.  of  the  National 

p.  378-391.  ^        «  ,  .     ^T            «  insurance  act,  191 1.     London,  Dar- 

Results  in   Great   BHUin,   Norway.   Swe-  lino-    tot t      «<i  n 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

Despite  the  small  number  of  states  which  held  legislative  sessions 
this  year,  several  labor  measures  of  extreme  importance  were 
enacted. 

Noteworthy  among  these,  as  marking  renewed  determination  to 
grapple  scientifically  with  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
industrial  maladjustment,  is  the  New  York  law  establishing  a 
state-wide  system  of  free  employment  bureaus  within  the  depart- 
ment of  labor.  Because  of  its  extreme  importance  this  measure, 
together  with  a  New  York  city  ordinance  of  about  the  same  date 
establishing  a  municipal  employment  bureau,  was  printed  in  full  in 
the  Unemployment  number  of  this  Review,  for  May,  1914. 

New  workmen's  compensation  laws  were  enacted  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Kentucky  and  Louisiana,  and  several  amendments  were 
passed  by  other  states — ^notably  by  M€tssachusetts — liberalizing 
the  provisions  of  their  existing  compensation  codes.  Massachu- 
setts also  continued  its  preparation  for  other  forms  of  social 
insurance  by  initiating  a  study  of  old  age  and  its  relation  to 
dependency.  By  adopting  carefully  drawn  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  compressed  air  illness  and  of  lead  poisoning.  New 
Jersey  took  an  advanced  stand  in  the  campaign  for  occupational 
hygiene. 

No  fewer  than  eleven  states  dealt  with  child  labor.  Progress  was 
made  toward  more  complete  reporting  of  industrial  accidents  and 
of  occupational  diseases,  and  attention  was  given  to  the  shortening 
of  men's  hours  and  the  establishment  of  rest  days  both  in  public 
and  in  private  employment. 

Of  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  the  section  of  the  new  federal 
antitrust  law  which  prevents  the  use  of  the  Sherman  act  against 
trade  unions,  on  the  ground  that  **the  labor  of  a  human  being  is 
not  a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce''.  The  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes  was  regulated  by  Massachusetts  and 
by  Congress,  which  in  addition  established  an .  eight-hour  day  for 
female  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  spread  of  initiative  and  referendum  laws  has  opened  a  new 
door  to  labor  legislation,  considerably  increasing  the  difficulties 
of  those  who  would  keep  abreast  of  events  in  this  field.  In  no 
fewer  than  seven  states  this  year  initiated  measures  affecting  labor 
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were  submitted  to  popular  vote.  Among  those  which  were  success- 
ful are  a  new  Arkansas  child  labor  law  adopted  on  September  14, 
and  a  Washington  bill  prohibiting  the  taking  of  fees  by  private 
employment  agencies  from  applicants  for  work  adopted  at  the 
general  election  on  November  8.  The  1918  Colorado  "assumption 
of  risk"  law  and  the  Nebraska  workmen's  compensation  act  of  the 
same  date,  upon  which  referenda  had  been  demanded,  were 
sustained  by  popular  vote,  while  the  Missouri  full  crew  law  of 
1913,  which  was  similarly  challenged,  was  repealed.  Universal 
eight-hour  day  bills  initiated  in  the  three  Pacific  coast  states 
were  lost. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Ernst  Freund  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  for  his  valuable  analysis  of  the  new  laws 
on  workmen's  compensation.  The  main  body  of  the  work  was  done 
by  Solon  De  Leon  of  the  Association  staff. 

John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1914 


I.  ANALYSIS  BY  SUBJECTS  AND  BY  STATES 

The  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  eleven  states  which  held  regular 
legislative  sessions  in  1914,  and  the  federal  labor  laws  of  the  sixty- 
third  Congress,  second  session,  are  analyzed  below  in  alphabetical 
order  by  subjects  and  by  states  with  chapter  references  to  the 
session  laws.  The  labor  laws  of  the  first  Alaskan  territorial  legisla- 
ture in  191 3  were  published  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Review  of 
Labor  Legislation  for  that  year,  and  are  therefore  summarized  here, 
as  are  also  the  labor  laws  of  Porto  Rico  enacted  in  1914 — ^making 
the  first  time  that  either  of  these  territories  has  appeared  in  this 
yearly  summary.  In  addition  to  the  regular  sittings  several  states 
held  special  sessions  apd  the  labor  laws  there  enacted  are  also  sum- 
marized in  this  Review. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  DISEASES 

A.    REPORTING 

Steady  progress  was  made  in  the  legislative  year  of  1914  toward 
more  complete  records  of  death  and  disability  caused  by  industrial 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases. 

a.    Accidents 

Two  legislatures  enacted  legislation  bearing  on  accident  reporting 
— ^that  of  Alaska  which  included  provision  for  reporting  mine  acci- 
dents in  a  new  mine  safety  code,  and  that  of  Massachusetts  which 
made  accidents  in  gas  and  electric  plants  reportable. 

Alaska.—  (See  "Mines",  p.  439.) 

Massachusetts. — Corporations,  persons  and  municipalities  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  gas  or  electricity  must,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  every  accident  caused  by  these  products  and  result- 
ing in  injury,  insensibility  or  death  of  an  employee  or  other  person, 
report  the  same  in  writing  to  the  newly  created  board  of  gas  and 
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electric  light  commissiooers.  Reports  must  state  the  time,  place, 
circumstances,  and  such  other  facts  relative  to  the  accident  as  the 
board  may  require.  Local  chiefs  of  police  and  medical  examiners 
must  also  report  the  accidents  in  writing  to  the  board,  the  former 
within  twenty-four  hours  and  the  latter  within  seven  days  of  receiv- 
ing notice  of  them,  and  members  of  the  board  must  personally  in- 
vestigate all  cases  which  require  investigation.  (C.  742,  §164.  In 
effect,  August  i,  1914.) 

b.  Diseases 
One  state.  New  Jersey,  added  to  its  existing  provisions  for  the 
reporting  of  occupational  diseases  by  requiring  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive measure  for  sanitation  in  lead  works  and  potteries,  that 
reports  be  made  of  diseases  found  in  the  monthly  medical  examina- 
tion of  workers  in  those  establishments  (see  "Factories  and 
Workshops",  p.  434.) 

B.    PREVENTION 

a.    Factories  and  Workshops 

An  important  measure  for  the  prevention  of  industrial  incapacity 
in  factories  and  workshops  is  the  New  Jersey  act  affording  protec- 
tion against  occupational  diseases,  with  special  reference  to  lead 
poisoning  in  lead  works  and  potteries.  This  measure  is  closely 
similar  to  that  enacted  in  191 3  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  Four 
states — Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Virginia — gave 
further  attention  to  protecting  their  wage-earners  from  fire,  while 
Maryland  passed  two  comprehensive  laws  regulating  canneries  and 
tenement  workshops.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  strengthened 
their  requirements  for  sanitary  equipment  in  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  Virginia  adopted  a  machine  safeguard  act  and  required 
proper  ventilation  in  foundries.  Sanitary  conditions  in  food  estab- 
lishments were  regulated  in  Georgia. 

Georgia. — Every  place  occupied  or  used  for  the  preparation  for 
sale,  manufacture,  packing,  storage,  sale  or  distribution  of  any  food 
must  be  properly  lighted,  drained,  ventilated,  screened  and  conducted 
with  strict  regard  to  the  health  of  operatives,  employees,  clerks  or 
other  persons  therein  employed,  and  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of 
the  foods.    The  commissioner  of  agriculture,  state  veterinarian  and 
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state  chemist  must  publish  sanitary  regulations.  Maximum  penalty 
for  a  person  or  association  violating  any  provision  of  the  act  or 
any  regulation  published  thereunder,  $100.  (No.  454.  In  effect, 
August  14,  1914.) 

Louisiana. — Among  other  classes  of  buildings,  all  buildings  in 
which  persons  are  usually  employed  above  the  second  story,  in  a 
factory,  workshop,  department  store  or  mercantile  establishment, 
must  have  one  or  more  outside  fire  escapes  as  directed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor,  except  when  because  of  previous  adequate  pro- 
visions the  commissioner  may  deem  them  unnecessary,  in  which 
case  he  must  give  the  owner,  lessee  or  occupant  a  certificate  to  that 
eflfect,  with  the  reason.  Detailed  specifications  are  given  for  the  con- 
struction and  requisite  strength  of  such  fire  escapes.  If  a  fire 
escape  cannot  be  erected  on  the  outside  of  any  building  because 
of  the  refusal  of  adjoining  owners  to  permit  a  necessary  trespass, 
an  internal  fireproof  means  of  escape  must  be  located  and  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  in  cases  where 
neither  type  of  fire  escape  can  be  erected  the  commissioner  must 
forbid  the  further  occupancy  of  the  building  or  part  thereof  for 
any  purpose  which  brings  it  under  the  act.  Owners  intending  to 
adapt  old  or  erect  new  buildings  for  purposes  which  bring  them 
under  the  act  must  file  the  plans,  showing  compliance  with  the  law, 
with  the  state  fire  marshal,  who  must  approve  the  same  before 
work  is  b^^n.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  law  or  with  any  order 
made  thereunder  by  the  labor  commissk)ner  or  the  fire  marshal  is  a 
misdemeanor.  Penalty,  $ioo-$500,  or  imprisonment  from  thirty 
days  to  twelve  months,  or  both;  and  in  case  of  death  or  personal 
injury  due  to  failure  to  comply,  the  owner  is  liable  for  damages. 
(No.  171.    In  effect,  July  17,  1914.) 

Maryland. — ^The  sanitation  of  factories,  canneries,  bakeries,  con- 
fectioneries, creameries,  milk  plants,  and  distributing  dairies,  hotels, 
restaurants  or  eating  houses,  packing  and  slaughter  houses,  ice 
cream  plants,  and  other  places  where  food  products  are  manufac- 
tured, packed,  stored,  deposited,  collected,  prepared,  produced  or 
sold,  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  board  of  health. 
Rooms,  implements  and  vehicles  must  be  kept  clean,  separate  clean 
toilets,  and  lavatories  with  soap,  water  and  towels,  must  be  pro- 
vided, aiid  sleeping  in  certain  workrooms  is  forbidden.  Persons 
suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  seventeen  of  which  are  enumer- 
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ated,  must  not  knowingly  work  or  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
in  food  establishments,  except  upon  permit  of  the  state  board  of 
health.  Additional  regulations  are  established  for  canneries.  Rooms 
where  fruits  or  vegetables  or  their  by-products  are  packed  must  be 
provided  with  smooth  watertight  floors  of  concrete  or  wood,  except 
when  the  factory  is  built  over  flowing  water,  when  the  board  may 
permit  an  open  floor.  Wash  rooms,  dressing  rooms  and  separate 
toilets  for  male  and  female  employees  must  be  provided,  and  if  the 
canner  furnishes  living  quarters  these  must  be  water  proof,  ade- 
quately lighted  and  ventilated,  arranged  to  give  proper  privacy  for 
the  sexes,  and  be  supplied  with  pure  drinking  water  within  reason- 
able distance;  litter,  waste  liquids  and  drainage  must  be  removed. 
Occupants  of  living  quarters  provided  by  the  canner  must  keep 
them  clean  and  sanitary.  Emptoyees  may  not  smoke  or  spit  in 
work  rooms,  and  women  employees  must  wear  clean  washable 
dresses  or  aprons  and  caps.  Employees  with  infected  wounds  on 
the  hands  or  arms  must  not  touch  food  products  or  unsealed  con- 
tainers ;  clean  cuts  must  be  securely  covered  with  rubber  cots.  The 
board  of  health  may  formulate,  subsequent  to  public  hearing,  rules 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  act,  and  before  entering  prosecution 
must  notify  those  guilty  of  violation  to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments within  a  given  time.  Maximum  penalty  for  any  person,  firm 
or  corporation  violating  the  law  or  failing  to  comply  with  any 
lawful  order  of  the  board  of  health,  $50  for  the  first  offense,  $100 
for  the  second  offense,  $300  for  the  third  offense.  Maximum  penalty 
for  hindering  the  board  or  its  agents,  $100  for  each  offense.  (C. 
678.  In  effect,  July  i,  1914.)  Owners  of  factories,  workshops, 
manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercantile  establishments,  employing 
five  or  more  persons,  must  register  with  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information,  within  six  months  after  the  act  takes  effect,  their 
names  and  home  addresses,  the  name  and  home  address  of  their 
chief  official,  if  a  corporation,  the  name  and  address  of  the  business, 
the  number  of  employees,  and  other  data  as  required  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau.  New  establishments,  and  those  which  change  their 
location,  must  register  within  thirty  days.  In  order  to  carry  on  in 
the  room  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  manufacturing,  altering, 
repairing  or  finishing  of  any  article  not  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
the  immediate  household,  a  license,  stating  the  number  of  persons 
allowed  to  work  in  such  room,  must  be  secured  from  the  bureau  of 
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statistics  and  information.  The  bureau  must  deny  the  license  in 
case  of  contagious  disease  or  unsanitary  conditions,  and  must  inspect 
the  premises  every  six  months ;  if  disease  occurs  in  a  licensed  apart- 
ment, work  must  cease  until  the  local  board  of  health  certifies  that 
the  case  has  terminated  and  that  the  apartment  has  been  disinfected 
if  required  by  law.  Licensed  rooms  must  have  at  least  500  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  per  person,  and  those  who  may  work  therein  are 
limited  to  the  immediate  family,  defined  as  husband  and  wife,  their 
children,  or  the  children  of  either.  The  foregoing  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  the  hiring  of  a  tailor  or  seamstress,  nor  to  a  workshop  on 
the  ground  floor,  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  with 
a  separate  street  entrance,  and  not  used  for  sleeping  and  cooking. 
Workshops  for  making  in  whole  or  in  part  articles  of  clothing,  hats, 
gloves,  furs,  feathers,  artificial  flowers,  purses,  cigars  or  cigarettes, 
must  also  be  licensed.  The  license  must  state  the  maximum  number 
of  persons  who  may  be  employed  therein,  and  shall  be  issued  only  if 
fire  escape,  toliet,  and  all  other  health  and  safety  laws  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  if  500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  are  provided  for  every 
employee.  A  register  must  be  kept  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
persons  taking  out  work,  and  goods  given  out  must  be  labeled  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer ;  work  must  be  sent  only 
to  licensed  workrooms.  Licenses  may  be  revoked  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  granted,  for  violation 
of  the  law,  or  if  the  health  of  the  community  or  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed thereunder  requires  it.  Penalty  for  hindering  an  inspector  or 
tmtruthfuUy  answering  questions  in  relation  to  tenement  workrooms, 
$S-$SO  for  each  oflFense.  Penalty  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion working  or  employing  others  to  work  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  refusing  information  and  access  to  the  authorities, 
or  refusing  to  secure  a  license,  $5-$ioo,  imprisonment  for  ten  days 
to  one  year,  or  both.  (C.  779.  In  eflFect,  April  16,  1914.)  It  is 
unlawful  to  cause  or  permit  any  person,  whether  employee  or 
member  of  the  firm,  to  stand  or  sit  on  a  cigar  mould  while  it  is  in 
use.    (C.  81.    In  effect,  March  17,  1914.) 

Massachusetts, — ^The  law  forbidding  the  fastening  during  work 
hours  of  doors  in  any  building  where  operatives  are  employed  is 
amended  by  establishing  for  any  person  having  charge  of  any  such 
building  or  any  room  thereof,  any  exit  door  of  which  shall  be  found 
to  be  unlawfully  fastened,  a  penalty  of  $25-$500,  or  imprisonment 
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for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  (C.  566.  In  eflfect,  June  21, 
1914.)  The  requirements  for  toilets  are  rewritten,  and  now  apply 
to  all  factories,  workshops,  manufacturing,  mechanical,  mercantile, 
and  other  establishments,  regardless  of  the  number,  age  or  sex  of 
the  employees.  Washing  facilities  are  also  required,  and,  as  well  as 
the  water  closets,  must  be  constructed  and  maintained  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  board  of  labor  and  industries.  In  places  where 
sewer  connection  is  impossible,  the  board  must  decide  upon  suitable 
arrangements.  The  board  is  given  power  to  make  rules  for  the 
ventilation,  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  the  establishments  above 
listed.  (C.  328.  In  effect.  May  8,  1914.)  The  law  requiring  medical 
and  surgical  chests  in  factories  and  machine  shops  is  amended  to 
require  such  a  chest  in  every  mercantile  establishment  where  twenty 
or  more  women  or  children  are  employed.  The  board  of  labor  and 
industries  is  given  power  to  determine  the  contents  of  both  types  of 
chests.  The  penalty  remains  $5-$Soo  for  every  week  during  which 
a  violation  occurs.     (C.  557.    In  eflfect,  June  21,  1914.) 

New  Jersey, — Every  employer  is  required  to  provide,  without 
cost  to  the  employees,  reasonably  eflfective  devices,  means  and 
methods  to  prevent  illness  or  disease  incident  to  the  work  or  process 
in  which  the  employees  are  engaged.  In  addition,  specific  regula- 
tions are  made  to  protect  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead,  red  lead,  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  arsenate  of  lead,  lead 
chromate,  lead  sulphate,  lead  nitrate,  or  fluo-silicate,  and  also  those 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  tiles,  or  porcelain  enameled 
sanitary  ware.  Workrooms  must  be  adequately  lighted  and  venti- 
lated ;  separate  rooms  must  be  provided  for  the  dusty  processes  with 
floors  which  permit  of  daily  cleaning  by  wet  methods  or  by  vacuum 
cleaners;  vessels  or  receptacles  for  crushing,  mixing  or  melting 
lead  or  lead  salts,  and  all  drjring  pans,  conveyors,  elevators,  chutes, 
etc.,  must  be  equipped  with  hoods  and  air  exhausts  or  with  ade- 
quate dust  removers  or  collectors,  which  must  be  so  arranged 
as  not  to  endanger  other  employees  or  those  having  charge 
of  the  dust  collectors.  Washing  facilities,  including  hot  and 
cold  water,  soap,  brushes  and  towels  are  required,  as  well  as 
separate  dressing  rooms,  eating  rooms,  drinking  fountains,  lockers, 
respirators,  and  two  suits  of  working  clothes.  In  the  manufacture 
of  lead  salts  the  employer  must  provide  shower  baths.  At  least 
ten  minutes,  on  the  employer's  time,  must  be  allowed  each  employee 
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before  lunch  and  at  closing  time  for  use  of  the  wash  room,  and  an 
additional  ten  minutes  twice  a  week  for  use  of  the  shower  baths 
in  establishments  where  these  are  required;  it  is  specifically  made 
the  duty  of  the  employee  to  use  these  facilities  for  cleanliness. 
Every  employee  exposed  to  lead  dusts,  fumes  or  solutions,  must 
be  examined  medically  at  least  once  a  month  by  a  physician  paid 
by  the  employer;  if  lead  poisoning  symptoms  are  found,  triplicate 
reports  must  be  filed  within  forty-eight  hours  with  the  department 
of  labor,  with  the  board  of  health,  and  with  the  employer,  who  may 
not  employ  that  man  in  any  place  where  he  will  be  exposed  to 
lead  dusts,  fumes  or  solutions  without  a  written  permit  from  a 
licensed  physician.  Adequate  notices  must  be  conspicuously  posted, 
stating,  in  English  and  in  such  other  languages  as  circumstances 
may  require,  the  dangers  of  the  work  and  instructions  for  avoiding 
them.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  to  enforce  the  act.  Penalty 
for  an  employer  who  violates  the  provisions  for  safety  and  hygienic 
appliances,  $50  for  the  first  oflFense,  $100  for  the  second  offense, 
$300  for  each  subsequent  offense ;  for  an  employer  who  violates  ihe 
provisions  for  the  making  and  reporting  of  medical  examinations, 
$50  for  each  offense.  Penalty  for  an  employee  who  fails  to  use  the 
hygienic  facilities,  $10  for  the  first  offense,  $25  for  each  subsequent 
offense ;  for  an  employee  who  fails  to  submit  himself  to  the  medical 
examination,  $10  for  each  offense.  (C.  162.  In  effect,  as  to  the 
general  provisions,  October  i,  1914;  the  provisions  requiring  ex- 
pensive machinery  and  extensive  changes  in  building  construction 
go  fully  into  effect  one  and  two  years  later.) 

New  York, — Power  houses,  generating  plants,  bams,  storage 
houses,  sheds  and  other  structures  "owned  or  operated  by  a  public 
service  corporation"  (instead  of  "used  in  connection  with  railroad 
purposes"  as  before)  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public  service 
commission,  except  construction  or  repair  shops,  are  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  the  term  "factory"  as  used  in  the  labor  law.  (C. 
512.  In  effect,  April  23,  1914.)  Exterior  fire  escapes  may  be  used 
on  existing  factory  buildings  of  five  stories  or  less  only  when  in  the 
opinion  of  the  industrial  board  such  fire  escapes  are  safe.  The 
requirements  for  enclosing  interior  stairways  now  apply  only  in 
buildings  of  more  than  five  (instead  of  more  than  four)  stories,  but 
the  board  may  adopt  rules  for  the  enclosing  of  such  stairways  in 
buildings  of  five  stories  or  less  in  particular  cases.  The  requirement 
for  metal  window  frames  and  sash  in  windows  opening  on  existing 
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outside  fire  escapes  is  modified  to  permit  frames  and  sash  covered 
with  metal.  (C.  182.  In  ^flfect,  April  7,  1914.)  The  duties  of 
the  fire  conunissioner  under  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
are  amended  to  include  the  prevention  of  danger  to  and  loss  of  life 
and  property  from  fire.  The  fire  commissioner  must  also  enforce 
in  factories  within  the  dty  any  law  or  ordinance,  or  rule  or  regu- 
lation of  the  industrial  board,  with  regard  to  fires  or  fire  prevention, 
except  those  relating  to  exits,  and  in  cases  where  such  provision  is 
not  otherwise  made,  may  compel  periodical  fire  drills  in  all  places 
where  persons  work,  live  or  oongr^[ate,  except  tenement  houses. 
(C.  459.  In  effect,  April  20,  19 14.)  Self-closing  gates  at  elevator 
well-holes  in  factories  must  hereafter  be  of  suitable  height,  instead 
of  not  less  than  six  feet  high,  as  formerly.  Openings  leading  to 
outside  fire  escapes  may  now  have  frames  covered  with  metal,  as 
well  as  metal  frames.  The  erection  of  fire  escapes  on  buildings  of 
five  stories  or  less  constructed  before  October  i,  1913,  is  governed 
by  the  requirements  established  in  1913  for  fire  escapes  in  existence 
at  the  time  fhe  act  was  passed.  "The  person  operating"  each  factory, 
instead  of  the  "owner,  agent  or  lessee"  is  made  responsible  for  venti- 
lation, heating  and  humidity,  and  for  dressing  or  emergency  rooms 
where  women  are  employed.  Suitable  ducts  as  well  as  windows  may 
lead  from  water  closets  to  the  outer  air.  (C.  366.  In  effect,  April  15, 
1914.)  The  requirements  for  sanitation  in  mercantile  establishments 
are  rewritten.  Rooms  and  the  floor,  walls,  ceilings,  windows  and 
other  parts  thereof  and  the  fixtures  therein  must  at  all  times  be  kept 
clean  and  sanitary.  Floors  must  be  kept  safe,  and  sanitary  recep- 
tacles must  be  provided  for  waste  and  refuse.  All  parts  of  the 
building,  and  the  premises  and  passageways  connected  with  it,  must 
be  kept  free  of  dirt  or  filth;  plumbing  must  be  kept  in  repair. 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  clean  and  pure  drinking  water, 
and  receptacles  for  the  same  must  be  properly  covered  and  fre- 
quently cleaned.  Adequately  ventilated,  heated  and  lighted  wash 
rooms,  separate  for  each  sex  when  so  required  by  the  industrial 
board,  must  be  provided,  and  where  more  than  five  women  are 
employed  there  must  be  adequate  dressing  rooms;  if  more  than 
ten  women  are  employed,  the  dressing  rooms  must  have  sixty  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  at  least  one  window  opening  to  the  outer 
air.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  and  convenient 
water  closets,  maintained  inside  the  establishment  except  where  in 
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the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  it  is  impracticable  to  do 
so.  Toilets  for  women  must  be  separate  and  for  their  exclusive 
use,  and  must  be  so  marked.  Entrances  must  be  screened  from 
view  by  a  partition  or  vestibule,  and  the  use  of  curtains  for  this 
purpose  is  prohibited.  The  use  of  any  trough  water  closet,  latrine 
or  school  sink  in  any  mercantile  establishment  is  prohibited  except 
such  fixtures  in  existence  on  October  i,  1914,  having  a  common 
flushing  system  and  approved  by  the  industrial  board ;  but  all  such 
fixtures  must  be  removed  by  October  i,  1915,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  located  properly  disinfected.  Rules  are  made  for  the 
installation,  plumbing,  lighting,  ventilation  and  maintenance  of  new 
toilet  equipment.  Mercantile  establishments  must  be  provided  with 
sufficient  ventilation,  by  natural  or  mechanical  means  or  both,  and 
proper  temperature  and  humidity  must  be  maintained  during  work- 
ing hours,  for  all  of  which  the  industrial  board  must  make  rules 
and  fix  standards.  (C.  183.  In  eflFect,  October  i,  1914.)  The 
factory  investigating  commission  appointed  in  191 1  is  continued  with 
the  same  powers,  and  must  report  to  the  legislature  not  later  than 
February  15,  191 5.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  is 
granted  it.  (C.  no.  In  effect,  April  3,  1914.)  The  charter  of 
Greater  New  York  is  amended  to  empower  the  board  of  estimate 
and  apportionment  to  appropriate  annually  $50,000  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety,  upon  condition  that  the  museum  be  kept  open 
free  to  the  public  each  week  for  five  days  (one  of  which  shall 
be  Sunday  afternoon)  and  two  evenings,  and  that  on  the  remaining 
two  days  of  each  week  it  shall  be  open  to  students,  schools  and 
societies  organized  for  promoting  safety  and  sanitation.  The 
museum  must  also  between  October  and  July  each  year  publish  and 
distribute  among  schools  designated  by  the  commissioners  of  educa- 
tion and  of  labor  manuals  and  reading  lectures  on  safety  and  hy- 
giene.   (C.  466.    In  effect,  April  20,  1914.) 

Virginia. — In  factories,  shops  and  manufacturing  establishments 
where  more  than  twenty-five  are  employed,  proper  and  substantial 
hand  rails  must  be  provided  on  stairways ;  if  women  are  employed, 
stairs  must  be  properly  screened  at  sides  and  bottom ;  doors  must 
open  outwardly,  and  must  not  be  locked  or  fastened  during  working 
hours,  but  after  sufficient  means  of  egress  are  provided  the  owner 
may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  conmiissioner  of  labor,  subject  to  ap- 
peal, erect  additional  sliding  doors.    The  owner  or  person  in  charge 
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must  "in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner"  provide  belt  shifters ; 
"whenever  practicable"  machinery  must  be  provided  with  Ippse 
pulleys;  vats,  elevators,  saws,  planers,  cogs,  shafting,  belting,  etc., 
must  be  properly  guarded  and  no  person  may  remove  guards  except 
for  purposes  of  repair.  The  commissioner  may  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  dangerous  or  unguarded  machine,  and  attach  thereto  a  notice  to 
that  effect,  if  the  machine  is  not  made  safe  after  ten  days'  notice. 
"When  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  it  is  necessary," 
the  workrooms,  halls  and  stairs  leading  to  the  workrooms  must  be 
properly  lighted;  "if  deemed  necessary  by  the  commissioner  of 
labor,"  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  proper  lights  must  be  kept  burning 
while  the  building  is  open  on  every  working  day  of  the  year,  except 
when  the  natural  light  makes  artificial  light  unnecessary ;  such  lights 
must  be  independent  of  the  motive  power  of  the  factory.  Within 
five  days  of  any  niling  or  order  by  the  commissioner  of  labor,  ap- 
peal may  be  had  to  the  circuit  or  corporation  court  in  which  the 
building  is  located.  Penalty  for  any  person  or  corporation,  $5-$io 
for  each  day's  failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  the  act. 
(C.  i6.  In  eflfect,  June  i8,  1914.)  The  act  requiring  toilet  accom- 
modations in  factories,  workshops,  mercantile  establishments  and 
offices  is  amended  to  require  separate  accommodations  for  the 
sexes  where  one  or  more  (instead  of  two  or  more)  of  each  sex  are 
employed  together.  Mercantile  establishments  where  separate  ac- 
commodations are  "within  reasonable  reach"  are  no  longer  exempted 
from  this  provision.  The  application  of  the  law  to  stores  and  offices 
in  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants  or  less  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  conunissioner  of  labor.  The  penalty  remains  $5-$25 
for  each  day's  violation.  (C.  286.  In  eflfect,  June  18,  1914.)  Per- 
sons, firms  or  corporations  employing  men  to  work  in  a  foundry  or 
moulding  shop  must  provide  in  each  workroom  thereof,  within 
thirty  days  after  notification  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  other 
proper  officer,  sufficient  means  of  ventilation.  Penalty,  $10  for 
each  day's  violation  after  thirty  days'  notice.  (C.  333.  In  eflfect, 
June  18,  1914.) 

b.  Mines 

Three  states  and  the  territory  of  Alaska  legislated  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  safety  in  mines,  Kentucky  going  furthest  and  enacting  an 
entire  new  mine  code.    Maryland  appointed  a  commission  to  inves- 
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tigate  and  report  an  adequate  protective  law.  In  Ohio  additional 
provisions  for  mine  safety  were  made,  under  control  of  the  indus- 
trial commission.  Alaska  appointed  a  territorial  mine  inspector,  and 
also  passed  a  law  limiting  hours  in  mines  and  related  processes  which 
is  analyzed  imder  "Hours"  (see  p.  470). 

Alaska. — Before  April  i,  1914,  the  governor  must  appoint  as  ter- 
ritorial inspector  of  mines,  under  the  supervision  of  the  federal 
inspectors  of  mines,  for  two  years  at  $2,500  a  year  and  expenses,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  territory 
for  three  years,  who  is  theoretically  and  practically  acquainted  with 
mining,  and  who  shall  not  while  inspector  be  an  employee  or  officer 
of  any  company  or  corporation.  The  inspector  has  jurisdiction 
only  over  mines  in  which  six  or  more  persons  are  employed.  Within 
the  mining  sections  assigned  to  him,  he.  must  after  examination  serve 
written  notice  of  unsafe  conditions  upon  the  operators,  whom  he 
may  forbid  to  operate  the  mine  until  his  orders  have  been  complied 
with.  Three  or  more  persons  may  file  with  the  inspector  a  written 
complaint,  which  he  must  investigate ;  a  certified  copy  of  the  inspec- 
tor's orders  thereupon  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  gross  n^ligence 
on  the  employer's  part  in  any  action  for  death  or  injury  in  conse- 
quence of  neglect  to  obey  the  inspector's  requirements.  In  case  of 
serious  or  fatal  accident  the  employer  must  notify  "in  the  quickest 
manner  possible"  the  district  mine  inspector,  who  must  if  possible 
testify  at  the  coroner's  inquest.  If  the  inspector  cannot  immediately 
proceed  to  the  mine  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  forward  to  him 
sworn  statements  of  witnesses  or  of  those  first  present.  Detailed 
monthly  reports  are  required  from  the  inspector,  who  is  to  prose- 
cute criminally  in  all  cases  of  negligence  or  disobedience  of  his 
orders.  Penalty,  $2S-$500,  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days  to  six 
months,  or  both.    (C.  72.    In  effect,  July  29,  191 3.) 

Kentucky. — The  mine  safety  code  is  entirely  rewritten.  The  office 
of  inspector  of  mines  is  changed  to  the  department  of  mines,  the 
inspector  is  made  chief  inspector,  and  his  salary  is  continued  at 
$1,800  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  assistant  inspectors  is  raised  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500;  their  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  apparently 
remains  at  five,  who  must  inspect  each  mine  in  their  nearly  equal 
districts  at  least  once  every  four  months.  The  act  applies  only  to 
mines  employing  six  or  more  persons  inside  at  one  time.    Within 
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twenty  days  of  receiving  written  notice  from  an  inspector  that  a  mine 
has  been  found  dangerous  to  health  and  safety,  the  employer  must 
rectify  the  conditions,  unless  for  cause  he  receives  an  extension  of 
not  more  than  forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  the  inspector  may 
secure  an  injunction  forbidding  the  operation  of  the  mine  with  more 
than  five  persons  underground  until  it  is  made  safe.  Employers 
must  annually  file  a  map  of  their  workings ;  if  they  fail,  or  if  the 
chief  inspector  believes  the  map  is  materially  incorrect,  he  may 
have  a  map  made  at  the  employer's  expense ;  plans  of  new  develop- 
ments must  be  filed  before  commencing  work  on  them.  The  duties 
of  a  mine  superintendent  are  defined,  among  them  that  of  maintain- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  safety  materials ;  in  case  of  shortage  he 
must  notify  the  mine  foreman,  who  must  withdraw  the  men  from  the 
mine  until  the  required  materials  are  supplied.  The  mine  foreman, 
who  must  be  employed  in  all  mines  where  fifteen  or  more  persons  arc 
employed,  must  also  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus,  airways, 
traveling  ways,  timbering  and  drainage,  advise  every  person  employed 
of  the  danger  incident  to  the  work,  examine  for  noxious  or  explo- 
sive gases,  maintain  in  good  order  safety  blocks,  switches  and 
other  safety  devices,  report  immediately  all  violations  of  the  law, 
and  make  a  daily  report  on  the  conditions  of  the  mine.  In  gaseous 
mines  as  defined  in  the  act  one  or  more  fire  bosses  must  be  employed, 
who  three  hours  before  each  shift  enters  the  mine  must  examine 
all  working  places  and  their  surroundings ;  provision  is  also  made  for 
examination  of  non-gaseous  mines.  Detailed  regulations  are  made 
for  safety  appliances  in  and  proper  maintenance  of  shafts,  slopes 
and  drifts,  with  special  attention  to  hoisting,  speaking,  signaling  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  drainage,  and  approved  locked  safety  lamps.  In 
coal  mines  usually  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  where  explosive 
gases  or  coal  dust  exist  in  dangerous  quantities,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  must  be  hired  as  shot  firers,  to  set  off  blasting  charges 
after  the  departure  of  all  other  employees,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Electrical  installation,  storage  of  oils  and  explosives,  and  quality 
of  oils  used  are  regulated,  and  provision  is  made  for  stretchers 
and  emergency  supplies  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  men 
employed.  For  the  examination  of  mine  foremen,  fire  bosses  and 
assistant  inspectors,  a  board  of  five  is  established,  consisting  of 
the  chief  inspector,  two  assistant  inspectors  designated  by  him, 
and  a  miner  with  five  years'  experience  and  a  coal  operator  of  the 
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state  each  appointed  by  the  governor  for  two  years  at  $5  a  day 
of  actual  service;  a  fee  of  $2.50  is  charged  applicants  for  examina- 
tion, who  must  have  had  five  years'  experience,  be  sober  and  of  good 
moral  character,  and  be  residents  of  the  state  or  employed  in  mines 
within  the  state.  The  board  may  decline  to  examine  an  appli- 
cant who  is  not  proficient  in  English.  An  employer  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decision  of  an  assistant  inspector  may  appeal  to  the 
chief  inspector,  who  must  direct  two  or  more  other  assistant  in- 
spectors to  re-examine  the  matter  in  company  with  the  inspector 
whose  decision  is  questioned.  If  they  agree  with  the  original  deci- 
sion the  employer  may  appeal  within  seven  days  to  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county,  which  must  appoint  a  commission  of  five, 
representing  the  parties  concerned,  to  report  in  ten  days.  This 
report  is  final,  unless  within  seven  days  either  side  files  exceptions, 
which  the  court  must  determine  and  issue  an  order  in  accordance 
with  its  determination  thereof.  If  75  per  cent  of  the  employees  in 
a  mine  are  dissatisfied  with  an  inspection,  they  may  appeal  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chief  inspector,  who  may  order  another  inspection  by  the 
same  assistant  inspector  alone  or  with  another  assistant  inspector, 
or  take  other  action.  Employers  must  furnish  accurate  scales  for 
weighing  coal ;  complaints  must  be  referred  to  the  county  inspector 
of  weights  and  measures.  Employers  may  establish  special  mine 
rules  not  in  conflict  with  the  act ;  but  all  such  rules  must  be  approved 
in  writing  by  the  chief  inspector,  printed  in  the  language  spoken 
by  ten  or  more  employees,  conspicuously  posted,  and  supplied 
to  any  employee  upon  request.  Penalty  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  inspector's  orders,  $50  for  each  day.  Maximum  penalty 
for  failing  to  leave  a  mine  during  shot  firing,  $50.  Penalty  for 
acting  as  a  mine  foreman  or  fire  boss  without  certificate,  or  for 
employing  one  so  to  act,  $ioo-$200.  Penalty  for  refusing  to  rectify 
scales  upon  order  of  the  county  inspector,  $S-$50.  Maximum  pen- 
alty for  committing  any  act  endangering  life,  health,  mine  or  ma- 
chinery, or  for  violating  any  provision  of  the  act  for  which  no  other 
penalty  has  been  established,  $200.  (C.  79.  In  eflfect,  June  15, 
1914.) 

Maryland. — An  unsalaried  commission  of  three  men,  named  in 
the  act,  is  appointed  to  report  by  January  i,  1916,  recommendations 
and  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  health  of  miners. 
(C.  460.    In  eflfect,  April  13,  1914.) 
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Ohio, — At  mines  employing  ten  or  more  persons,  the  require- 
ment of  a  stretcher,  a  woolen  and  a  waterproof  blanket,  bandages 
and  linen,  and  a  double  supply  if  over  200  are  employed,  is 
changed  to  require  one  such  supply  for  every  thirty-five  men,  and 
such  other  requisites  as  the  industrial  commission  may  order.  All 
supplies  must  be  kept  dry,  sanitary  and  ready  for  use,  by  the  mine 
foreman.  (H.  B.  12.  In  effect,  February  17,  1914.)  It  is  forbid- 
den to  cause  or  permit  solid  shooting  in  coal  mines  without  a  permit 
from  the  industrial  commission.  The  commission  may  issue  such 
permit  upon  application  by  the  employer  and  a  majority  of  the 
miners,  if  this  method  of  blasting  is  necessary  for  the  reasonably 
profitable  operation  of  the  mine,  and  may  revoke  any  permit  after 
sixty  days'  written  notice.  Maximum  penalty,  $100.  (H.  B.  10. 
In  effect,  February  17,  1914.) 

c.     Railroads  and  Streetcars 

Railroad  safety  legislation  this  year  deals  with  full  crew  require- 
ments (Mississippi),  repair  sheds  and  warning  boards  (South  Caro- 
lina), and  headlights  and  caboose  regulations  (Virginia).  Two 
Louisiana  acts  provide  for  enclosed  vestibules  and  a  period  of 
training  for  crews  on  streetcars.  Legislation  on  hours  and  rest 
days  for  various  classes  of  railroad  workers  in  two  states  arc 
analyzed  under  "Hours"  (p.  471.) 

Louisiana. — It  is  made  unlawful  to  require  or  permit  the  opera- 
tion between  September  i  and  May  i  of  any  electric  street  railway 
car  both  ends  of  which  are  not  protected  by  a  solid  vestibule.  Max- 
imum penalty  for  the  officer  or  manager  of  any  corporation,  or  any 
person  or  receiver,  $300,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both, 
for  each  day's  violation.  (No.  16.  In  effect,  September  i,  1914.) 
Except  during  strikes,  no  person  may  act  as  motorman  or  conduc- 
tor on  an  electric  street  railway  without  having  first  received  ten 
(in  cities  of  less  than  25,000,  five)  days'  instruction  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  fitness  from  a  competent  instructor,  who  must  have  worked 
in  like  capacity  for  the  company  for  at  least  one  year.  The  act  does 
not  apply  to  bona  fide  experienced  qualified  persons  possessing 
written  evidence  of  qualification  from  previous  employers.  Pen- 
alty, $io-$ioo,  or  not  more  than  thirty  days'  imprisonment,  or 
both.     (No.  150.    In  effect,  July  17,  1914.) 

Missouri. — The  full  crew  law  of  1913  was  referred  to  the  people 
and  repealed  by  popular  vote. 
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Mississippi, — It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  steam  railroad  over 
fifty  miles  in  length  to  run  or  to  permit  to  be  run  over  its  lines  out- 
side of  yard  limits  any  passenger,  mail  or  express  train  carrying 
passengers  which  is  not  manned  with  a  crew  consisting  of  one  en- 
gineer, one  fireman,  one  conductor,  one  brakeman  or  porter,  and 
one  flagman.  Exception  is  made  for  cases  of  disaster  or  disability 
of  any  member  of  the  crew  occurring  between  division  terminals, 
and  for  relief  or  wrecking  trains  where  men  are  not  available. 
Penalty,  $ioo-$i,ooo  for  each  offense.     (C.  170.    In  effect,  March 

s»  1914.) 

South  Carolina, — Railroads  over  twenty  miles  in  length,  having 
shops  at  division  points  within  the  state,  where  cars  are  taken  out 
of  trains  for  repair  or  construction  or  where  other  railroad  equip- 
ment is  made  or  repaired,  must  furnish  a  building  with  a  sufficient 
roof  over  the  repair  tracks  to  protect  the  men  from  snow,  sleet,  hot 
sunshine  or  other  inclement  weather.  The  railroad  commission 
must  after  a  public  hearing  direct  the  location  and  character  of  the 
sheds.  Penalty  for  any  railroad,  $50  for  every  day's  violation. 
(C.  403.  In  effect,  July  i,  1914.)  Every  company,  lessee,  manager 
or  receiver  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  within  the  state  is  re- 
quired to  place,  within  one  year,  warning  boards  one  mile  from  all 
stations,  drawbridges  and  where  railroads  cross  at  grade ;  the  boards 
must  describe  the  place  of  danger  in  letters  large  enough  to  be 
clearly  seen  from  the  engine,  and  must  be  not  more  than  eight  feet 
from  the  side  of  the  track.  Penalty  for  any  railroad  company, 
receiver  or  lessee  failing  to  comply  with  the  act  or  to  re-erect  any 
warning  board  after  ten  days'  written  notice,  $5  for  every  day's 
continuance  of  the  violation,  one-half  to  go  to  the  person  bringing 
the  action,  the  other  half  to  go  to  the  county.  (C.  401.  In  effect, 
March  11,  1914.) 

Virginia, — Locomotives  on  standard  gauge  railroads  whose  main 
line  is  over  thirty  miles  in  length,  operated  as  common  carriers, 
must  be  equipped  with  electric  or  other  headlights  of  500  candle- 
power  with  the  aid  of  a  reflector.  One-third  of  the  locomotives  not 
so  equipped  must  be  equipped  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the 
act,  and  the  remainder  six  months  later.  In  case  of  unavoidable 
accident  to  the  headlight  between  terminals,  the  train  may  proceed  to 
its  next  terminal.  Prosecutions  may  be  made  by  the  state's  attor- 
ney.    Penalty  for  any  railroad  company,  corporation,  or  the  rc- 
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ceiver  or  lessees  thereof,  $25-$ioo  for  the  illegal  use  of  each  loco- 
motive for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day.  (C.  89.  In  effect,  June  18, 
1914.)  The  law  regulating  caboose  cars  is  entirely  rewritten.  It 
is  made  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company,  corporation,  firm,  indi- 
vidual, receiver  or  trustee  operating  a  standard  gauge  railroad  over 
thirty  miles  in  length  as  a  common  carrier,  to  nm  or  permit  to 
be  run  over  its  tracks  (except  in  yard  limits,  in  transfer  service, 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  connection  with  light  engines)  any 
train  except  a  passenger  train  without  having  attached  thereto  a 
caboose  car.  Caboose  cars  must  be  twenty-one  feet  in  length  (ex- 
clusive of  platforms,  which  must  be  two  feet  wide),  and  must  have 
a  door  in  either  end,  six  windows  in  the  body,  two  four-wheeled 
trucks,  an  emergency  brake  valve,  and  a  cupola  with  eight  windows ; 
the  caboose  must  have  the  resistance  strength,  if  pusher  engines 
are  used,  of  a  100,000-pound  capacity  freight  car;  otherwise,  of  a 
60,000-pound  capacity  car.  Cabooses  brought  in  for  repairs  must 
not  be  put  again  into  service  until  equipped  as  provided.  Annually 
after  July  i,  1914,  railroads  must  equip  10  per  cent  of  their  ca- 
boose cars  in  use  but  not  properly  equipped  on  that  date;  but  the 
state  corporation  commission  may  grant  a  reasonable  extension  of 
time.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  railroads  neither  of  whose  ter- 
minals is  within  the  state.  Prosecutions  must  be  made  by  the  state's 
attorney.  Penalty  for  a  railroad  company,  corporation,  firm,  indi- 
vidual, receiver  or  trustee,  $100  for  each  offense.  (C.  87.  In  ef- 
fect, March  13,  1914.) 

d.  Miscellaneous  Industries 
One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  labor  legislation  of  the  year  is  the 
law  for  the  protection  of  workers  in  compressed  air  enacted  in 
New  Jersey,  the  second  state  in  the  union  to  adopt  such  a  measure. 
Working  and  resting  periods,  and  periods  of  decompression,  are 
regulated,  and  detailed  attention  is  given  to  safety  equipment.  Mas- 
sachusetts adopted  rules  for  the  use  of  ammonia  compressors  and 
compressed  air  tanks. 

Massachusetts, — ^Ammonia  compressors  must  be  equipped  with 
safety  valves,  for  which  the  board  of  boiler  rules  must  formulate 
specifications.  The  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  district 
police  must  enforce  the  act.  Penalty  for  persons,  firms  and  corpor- 
ations, $io-$300,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three  months. 
"A  trial  justice  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  complaints   for  viola- 
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tions  .  .  .  and  in  such  cases  may  impose  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$50."  (C.  467.  In  effect,  June  i,  1914.)  The  law  governing  com- 
pressed air  tanks  is  rewritten.  No  person  may  install  or  use  any 
tank  or  other  receptacle  (except  pipes  laid  from  tanks  and  other 
receptacles  and  those  attached  to  locomotives,  street  or  railway 
cars,  vessels  or  motor  vehicles)  for  the  storing  of  compressed  air 
at  more  than  fifty  pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch  for  use  in 
pneumatic  machinery,  unless  such  person  has  either  a  certificate 
of  inspection  within  two  years  from  the  boiler  inspection  department 
of  the  district  police,  or  an  insurance  policy  on  the  tank  and  also  a 
certificate  of  inspection  by  an  insurance  inspector  certified  as  com- 
petent by  said  department.  The  board  of  boiler  rules  must  regulate 
the  size,  shape,  construction,  maximvun  pressure,  gauges  and  other 
appurtenances  necessary  for  the  safe  operation  of  all  receptacles 
covered  by  the  act,  and  the  boiler  inspection  department  of  the  dis- 
trict police  must  inspect  every  two  years  those  having  a  pressure 
of  over  fifty  pounds  except  those  covered  by  insurance  inspection  as 
already  provided;  owners  of  receptacles  with  a  pressure  of  over 
fifty  pounds  must  notify  the  chief  of  the  district  police  of  their 
location.  Insurance  companies  must  within  fourteen  days  forward 
to  the  chief  of  the  district  police  the  results  of  inspections  and  all 
rules  made  regarding  the  receptacle  inspected.  The  inspection  must 
consist  of  a  hammer  test,  and,  if  required  by  the  inspector,  a  hydro- 
static test  at  one  and  one-half  times  the  pressure  allowed  on  the 
receptacle ;  a  fee  of  $3  must  be  paid  for  each  inspection  by  the  dis- 
trict police.  Maximum  penalty  for  violating  any  provision  of  the 
act  or  any  regulation  made  thereunder,  $50,  or  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment, or  both.    (C.  649.    In  effect,  June  9,  1914.) 

New  Jersey. — Every  tunnel,  caisson,  compartment  or  place  where 
persons  are  employed  in  compressed  air  must  be  so  equipped  and 
operated  as  to  provide  such  protection  as  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment will  reasonably  permit.  The  employer  must  install  in  each 
tunnel  and  caisson  an  air  gauge,  and  in  each  air  lock  an  air  gauge 
and  a  timepiece,  in  charge  of  a  competent  person  who  may  not  work 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty- four.  He  must  also  provide 
two  air  pipes  connected  with  each  work  place,  a  suitable  iron  ladder 
and  electric  lights  in  each  shaft,  a  properly  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated  dressing  room,  always  open,  with  benches,  lockers,  hot 
and  cold  showers,  and  sanitary  water  closets,  and  a  separate  room 
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for  drying  clothes.  If  the  maximum  air  pressure  above  normal 
exceeds  seventeen  pounds,  a  properly  heated,  lighted  and  venti- 
lated double  compartment  hospital  lock  is  required,  at  least  six 
feet  high,  equipped  with  inside  and  outside  air  gauges  and  time- 
pieces, telephone,  benches  and  medical  equipment  Caissons  may 
not  be  hung  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  is  more  than 
four  feet  below  -the  cutting  edge  of  the  caisson ;  all  equipment  must 
be  inspected  daily.  One  or  more  licensed  physicians  must  be  in 
attendance  at  all  necessary  times,  and  if  the  maxinnun  air  pres- 
sure exceeds  seventeen  pounds,  one  or  more  registered  nurses  or 
other  persons  certified  by  the  medical  officer  must  be  employed. 
All  persons  appl3ring  for  work  in  compressed  air  must  be  physi- 
cally examined  and  those  not  qualified  and  those  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicants  must  not  be  employed.  In  his  first 
twenty-four  hours  a  new  man  may  work  only  half  the  r^ular  time, 
and  if  the  pressure  exceeds  fifteen  pounds  he  may  not  return  to 
work  until  reexamined.  Examinations  must  be  repeated  after  three 
months'  continuous  work,  and  on  returning  after  ten  days'  absence ; 
a  detailed  record  of  each  examination  must  be  kept.  Daily  working 
hours  must  be  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  and  are  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scale : 
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No  work  is  allowed  in  pressure  over  fifty  pounds  except  in  cases 
of  emergency.  No  person  may  pass  from  compressed  air  to  normal 
pressure  without  going  through  a  period  of  decompression.  In 
tunnels  decompression  may  be  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds  every 
two  minutes,  unless  the  pressure  is  over  thirty-six  pounds,  when  it 
may  be  only  one  pound  a  minute.  In  caissons  a  more  rapid  rate  is 
permitted : 
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The  commissioner  of  labor  is  to  enforce  the  act.  Penalty,  $50  for 
the  first  offense,  $100  for  the  second  offense,  $300  for  subsequent 
offenses.     (C.  121.    In  effect,  July  i,  1914.) 
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Seven  states  dealt  with  machinery  for  more  efficient  administra- 
tion of  their  labor  laws.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  New  York 
provided  for  additional  inspectors  in  connection  with  child  labor. 
The  federal  government  created  a  special  inspection  staflf  for  the 
enforcement  of  its  new  law  regulating  woman's  work  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  No  changes  from  the  old  style  of  labor  department 
to  the  commission  form  are  recorded  this  year,  but  special  commis- 
sions or  boards  to  administer  workmen's  compensation  laws  were 
created  in  three  states — Kentucky,  Maryland  and  New  York.  Sal- 
ary increases  took  place  in  Maryland  and  in  a  number  of  other 
states,  and  the  board  of  labor  and  industries  in  Massachusetts  was 
authorized  to  compel  employers  to  post  notices  issued  by  it. 

Louisiana. — The  bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  is  re- 
organized, under  the  name  of  bureau  of  labor.  The  commissioner 
of  labor,  whose  salary  is  increased  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  annually, 
is  still  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  for 
four  years,  and  the  governor  designates  the  headquarters.  The 
commissioner  must  appoint  with  the  consent  of  the  governor  for 
four  years  at  $1,500  annually  two  assistant  commissioners  of  labor, 
who  must  be  residents  of  different  sections  off  the  state  from  each 
other  and  from  the  commissioner,  and  must  employ  a  secretary  at 
$1,000  a  year.  The  commissioner  and  his  assistants  must  inspect 
"manufacturing  establishments,  workshops,  mills,  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, factories  and  other  places  where  industrial  work  is 
being  done,"  and  must  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  labor  laws. 
General  statistical  reports  must  be  made  to  the  governor  annually, 
and  reports  on  labor  disturbances  as  soon  as  possible  after  inquiry. 
The  sum  of  $500  for  office  expenses  and  $2,000  for  traveling  and 
other  expenses  is  allowed  annually.  The  consent  of  the  city  council 
is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  mayor's  appointment  of  a  factory 
inspector  for  New  Orleans.  Penalty  for  interfering  with  the  com- 
missioner or  his  assistants  remains  (except  for  the  fine)  as  before : 
$io-$50  (formerly  $5-$25),  or  imprisonment  for  five  to  twenty- 
five  days,  or  both.    (No.  186.    In  effect,  July  20,  1914.) 

Maryland. — The  yearly  salary  of  the  inspector  of  female  labor  is 
increased  from  $800  to  $1,200,  and  of  the  two  assistant  inspectors 
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of  female  labor,  from  $600  to  $800.  (C.  382.  In  effect,  May  i, 
1914.)  The  fifty-cent  fee  to  county  physicians  for  issuing  medical 
certificates  to  children  applying  for  working  papers  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics  instead  of  by  the  county  com- 
missioners. The  child  labor  staff  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  is 
changed  from  eight  inspectors  at  $900  each,  to  seven  inspectors 
at  $1,000  each  and  one  officer  to  issue  emplo)rment  certificates  at 
$1,200;  and  the  annual  appropriation  is  increased  from  $12,000  to 
$17,000.    (C.  840.    In  effect,  Jime  i,  1914.) 

Massachusetts, — The  board  o^f  labor  and  industries  may  require 
employers  to  post  conspicuously  any  notices  it  issues  for  the  infor- 
mation of  employees.  (C.  263.  In  effect,  March  31,  1914.)  A  total 
of  3,500  copies  of  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  labor  and  indus- 
tries must  be  printed,  of  which  2,500  shall  be  delivered  to  the  board 
for  distribution ;  of  these,  500  copies  must  be  cloth  bound.  (C.  533, 
In  effect,  May  16,  1914.)  The  commissioner  of  labor  must  present 
to  the  legislature  during  the  present  session  if  possible  and  not 
later  than  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  191 5,  a  compilation 
of  the  state  laws  relating  to  labor,  calling  attention  to  any  changes 
that  should  be  made.    (Resolves,  C.  36.    In  effect.  May  8,  1914.) 

Mississippi. — ^The  state  board  of  health  must  appoint  as  factory 
inspector  at  $1,500  a  year  a  person  having  "competent  knowledge 
of  factories  and  capable  of  performing  the  duties  prescribed,"  who 
will  have  jurisdiction  over  all  f?ictories  and  canneries  where  women 
and  children  are  employed.  The  inspector  must  give  a  $3,000  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  must  inspect  all  es- 
tablishments under  his  jurisdiction  at  least  three  times  each  year. 
He  must  report  annually  the  number  of  establishments  under  his 
jurisdiction,  the  number  of  employees,  the  number  of  inspections, 
the  number  of  violations  found  and  the  disposition  of  each,  and 
such  other  information  as  is  found  valuable  and  necessary,  and 
must  enforce  the  laws  with  the  assistance  of  the  county  or  district 
attorneys.  The  inspector  must  register  each  year  all  manufac- 
turing establishments  employing  five  or  more  persons,  charging  a 
registration  fee  of  $io-$200  according  to  the  average  number  of 
employees  in  the  regular  or  busy  season,  and  must  by  the  fifth  day 
of  each  month  report  and  turn  over  the  fees  for  all  such  registra- 
tions. All  establishments  covered  by  the  act  must  report  to  the 
inspector,  on  blanks  furnished  by  him  within  thirty  days  of  July  i 
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each  year,  the  officers,  character  and  location  oi  business,  number  of 
male,  female  and  child  employees,  number  of  hours  per  week, 
description  of  buildings  and  equipment,  number  of  floors,  elevators, 
boilers  and  fire  escapes,  and  such  other  information  as  the  inspector 
may  require.  Penalty  for  hindering  the  inspector,  $io-$ioo.  Pen- 
alty for  failing  to  fill  out  report  blank  by  October  i  or  within  sixty 
days  of  having  been  notified  to  do  so,  $25.  (C.  163.  In  effect, 
May  I,  1914.) 

New  Jersey, — In  connection  with  the  amendment  prohibiting  the 
labor  of  children  under  fourteen  in  mines  and  quarries,  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  is  directed  to  appoint,  under  civil  service,  an  addi- 
tional inspector  skilled  in  mine  and  quarry  work,  whose  salary, 
duties  and  powers  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  in- 
spectors in  the  department.  (C.  236.  In  eflfect,  April  17,  19 14.) 
The  title  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries  is  changed 
to  bureau  of  industrial  statistics,  and  the  titles  of  the  chief  and  the 
deputy  chief  are  changed  to  director  and  assistant  director.  (C.  156. 
In  effect,  April  14,  1914.) 

New  York, — The  annual  salary  of  the  chief  mercantile  inspector  is 
increased  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  (C.  333.  In  effect,  April  14, 
1914.)  The  charter  of  Greater  New  York  is  amended  to  establish 
within  the  board  of  education  a  bureau  of  compulsory  education,  at- 
tendance officers  of  which  must  in  addition  to  their  other  work  per- 
form such  duties  in  connection  with  the  employment  of  children 
under  the  labor  law  as  the  director  of  the  bureau  or  the  board  of 
education  may  prescribe.    (C.  479.    In  effect.  May  i,  1914.) 

Virginia. — ^The  clause  which  prevented  the  commissioner  of  la- 
bor and  industrial  statistics  from  making  inspections  until  he  had 
reason  to  believe  from  previous  testimony  that  the  labor  laws  were 
being  violated  or  evaded,  is  repealed.  The  commissioner  is  desig- 
nated "chief  factory  inspector,"  and  he  must  enforce  all  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  inspection  of  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  mills, 
workshops,  and  commercial  institutions;  he  may  appoint  an  assist- 
ant chief  factory  inspector  and  such  other  deputy  factory  inspec- 
tors as  may  be  necessary,  and  must  report  to  the  governor  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  annually.  The  state's  attorneys  in  counties  and  cities 
must  prosecute  violations  called  to  their  attention  by  the  factory 
inspectors.     (C.  321.    In  effect,  June  18,  1914.) 

United  States.— (Ste  "Woman's  Work,"  p.  494.) 
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Eleven  states,  or  about  three-quarters  of  those  in  which  legisla- 
tion was  passed  this  year,  took  action  on  child  labor.  No  fewer 
than  five  of  these — Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi  and 
Virginia — passed  entirely  new  codes,  the  general  trend  of  which  was 
to  raise  the  minimum  ages  for  any  emplo)rment  and  for  specially 
hazardous  occupations,  to  reduce  hours,  to  prohibit  night  work  and 
to  raise  requirements  for  the  issuance  of  employment  certificates. 
The  same  objects  were  sought  by  amendments  to  the  existing  codes 
in  several  other  states,  notably  Louisiana,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  Arkansas,  in  its  new  law,  gives  the  state  board  of  health 
power  to  extend,  subject  to  court  appeal,  the  list  of  dangerous  or 
unhealthful  occupations  prohibited  to  children  under  sixteen,  while 
a  New  Jersey  amendment  confers  similar  powers  upon  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor.  Backward  steps  were  taken  in  Maryland,  where 
the  minimum  age  for  newsboys  was  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten 
years,  and  in  Mississippi,  where  the  maximum  hours  of  work  in 
cotton  mills  for  boys  of  fourteen  and  girls  of  sixteen  were  increased 
from  eight  to  ten  a  day. 

Arkansas. — The  child  labor  law  is  entirely  rewritten.  Children 
under  fourteen  may  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work,  except 
during  vacation  in  occupations  owned  or  controlled  by  their  parents 
or  guardians.  Children  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  unless 
they  have  passed  four  yearly  school  grades  or  the  equivalent,  nor 
in  any  occupation  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  health  or  morals.  A  long 
list  of  such  occupations  is  specified,  including  work  in  saloons,  thea- 
tres and  bowling  alleys,  adjusting  or  sewing  machine  belts,  oiling 
or  cleaning  machinery,  operating  a  number  of  dangerous  machines, 
processes  using  harmful  chemicals  or  producing  dust  in  injurious 
quantities,  scaffolding,  heavy  work  in  the  building  trs^des,  and  work 
in  mines,  quarries  or  coke  ovens ;  and  the  state  board  of  health  may 
after  due  hearing  extend  the  list,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  state  or 
county  court.  Children  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  for 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  for  more  than  six  days  or  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week,  nor  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  Children 
between  sixteen  and  eighteen  may  not  be  employed  for  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  nor  for  more  than  six  days  or  fifty-four  hours  a 
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week,  nor  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  lo  p.  m.  Employers  of  children 
under  sixteen  must  keep  on  file  accessible  to  the  proper  official  an 
employment  certificate  for  each  such  child,  issued  by  the  local  school 
authorities  or  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  statistics  or  some  per- 
son authorized  by  them.  The  certificate  must  show  the  date  of 
its  issuance  and  the  name,  sex,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  place 
of  residence  of  the  child,  must  contain  a  statement  of  the  proof 
of  age  accepted,  and  must  certify  that  the  child  who  signed  the  cer- 
tificate appeared  before  the  issuing  officer,  who  must  approve  and 
file  the  documentary  evidence  of  age  and  education  and  examine  the 
child.  No  person  may  issue  a  certificate  to  a  child  then  in  or  about 
to  enter  his  employment  or  the  employment  of  a  firm  or  corporation 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  officer  or  employee.  Nothing  in  the  act  is 
to  prevent  children  of  any  age  from  receiving  industrial  education 
approved  by  the  proper  authorities.  The  commissioner  of  labor 
and  statistics,  factory  inspectors,  mine  inspectors,  agents  of  the 
humane  society,  probation  officers,  truant  officers  and  other  author- 
ized inspectors  must  enforce  the  act,  and  must  report  to  the  school 
authorities  any  cases  of  children  discharged  for  illegal  employment; 
truant  officers  must  report  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  labor 
and  statistics;  but  "this  act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  limitation 
upon  the  right  of  other  persons  to  make  and  prosecute  such  com- 
plaints." All  fines  collected  for  violation  of  the  act  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  building  fund  of  the  school  district  in  which  the  offense  was 
committed.  Penalty  for  any  person,  firm,  corporation,  signer  of 
any  certificate  or  affidavit  called  for  by  the  act  or  any  parent  or 
guardian,  who  employs  or  permits  the  illegal  employment  of  a 
child,  $5-$ioo.  (Initiative  Act  No.  i.  In  effect,  January  i,  1915.) 
Georgia. — The  child  labor  law  is  rewritten.  Children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in 
or  about  any  mill,  factory,  laundry,  manufacturing  establishment  or 
place  of  amusement,  except  that  children  over  twelve  who  have 
widowed  mothers  dependent  on  them  for  support  or  orphans  of 
like  age  who  are  dependent  upon  their  own  labor  for  support  may 
work  in  such  establishments  upon  receipt  of  a  certificate,  renew- 
able every  six  months,  from  a  committee  composed  of  the  county 
school  superintendent,  the  ordinary  of  the  county  where  the  work  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  head  of  the  school  district,  to  the  effect  that  such 
conditions  exist;  and  the  committee  may  prescribe,  as  a  condition 
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for  the  issuance  of  a  certificate,  school  attendance  for  such  length 
of  time  and  at  such  time  as  it  deems  wise.  Children  under  fourteen 
and  a  half  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed  in  the  establishments 
named  before  6  a.  m.  nor  after  7  p.  m.,  nor  unless  the  employer 
files  accessible  to  the  enforcing  authority  a  certificate  from  the 
local  school  superintendent  that  the  child  is  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  old  and  has  attended  school  for  not  less  than  twelve  weeks 
of  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  certificate  must  also  state 
the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  name  and  address 
of  parent  or  guardian,  and  that  the  child  has  appeared  before  the 
issuing  officer  and  that  satisfactory  evidence  of  legal  age  has  been 
submitted.  A  duplicate  copy  of  each  certificate  must  be  filed  within 
four  days  with  the  commissioner  of  labor,  who  may  revoke  any 
certificate  improperly  issued.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  to  en- 
force the  act.  Any  person,  agent  or  representative  of  any  firm, 
any  parent  or  guardian,  any  school  superintendent,  or  any  person 
furnishing  evidence  in  connection  with  the  employment  certificate, 
who  employs  or  permits  the  employment  of  any  child  illegally,  is 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  "and  shall  be  punished  accordingly."  (No. 
426.  In  eflFect,  January  i,  1915.)  After  fourteen  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  new  act  providing  for  the  registration  of  vital  statis- 
tics, certified  copies  of  birth  registration  certificates  must  be  required 
by  factory  inspectors  and  employers  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  age, 
and  no  other  proof  is  to  be  required  from  children  born  in  tht 
state  or  in  states  which  have  essentially  identical  registration  laws. 
If  these  certificates  cannot  be  secured,  any  competent  evidence  may  . 
be  accepted  as  secondary  proof.     (No.  466,  §17.    In  effect,  August 

17,1914.) 

Kentucky, — The  child  labor  law  is  entirely  rewritten.  No  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered 
to  work  in  or  in  connection  with  any  factory,  mill  or  workshop, 
mercantile  establishment,  store,  office,  printing  establishment, 
bakery,  laundry,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment  house,  theatre,  or 
motion  picture  establishment,  nor  in  the  distribution  or  transmis- 
sion of  merchandise  or  messages,  nor  during  the  school  term.  No 
child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  the  places 
enumerated  unless  an  employment  certificate  is  filed  with  the  em- 
ployer, who  must  also  keep  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  children 
employed,  one  on  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  prin- 
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cipal  entrance;  on  the  termination  of  the  emplo)rmcnt  of  such 
a  child,  the  certificate  must  within  two  days  be  returned  to  the 
local  school  authorities  who  issued  it.  Failure  of  an  employer 
to  produce  within  ten  days  after  demand  by  a  labor  inspector 
proof  that  a  designated  child  is  in  fact  over  sixteen  is  prima 
facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment.  Employment  certificates 
may  be  issued  only  upon  presentation  of  (i)  a  school  record 
showing  completion  of  the  equivalent  of  five  yearly  grades; 
(2)  proof  of  age  by  transcript  of  birth  certificate,  passport 
or  baptism  certificate,  or,  if  none  of  these  are  available,  a  school 
census  or  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian;  (3)  a  written  statement 
by  the  employer  of  intention  to  employ  the  child,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  proposed  occupation ;  (4)  a  certificate  by  a  public  medical 
officer  that  the  child  is  of  normal  development  and  able  to  do  the 
work.  Authorities  issuing  work  certificates  must  send  to  the  labor 
inspector  a  detailed  monthly  report  of  all  certificates  granted  or 
denied.  Children  under  sixteen  years  may  not  be  employed  in  the 
places  covered  by  the  law  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  for 
more  than  six  days  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  nor  between  6 
p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.  The  employer  must  conspicuously  post  in  each 
room  a  printed  notice  giving  the  working  hours  of  such  children 
employed  therein;  the  employment  of  any  such  child  for  a  longer 
time  than  so  stated  is  deemed  a  violation,  and  the  presence  of  the 
child  during  working  hours  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  employment 
The  emplo)rment  of  children  under  sixteen  is  forbidden  in  forty- 
eight  classes  of  occupations  involving  danger  from  accident,  occupa- 
tional disease,  or  immoral  surroundings,  and  the  county  or  city 
health  officer  may  extend  the  list  Employers  of  children  under 
twenty-one  are  required  to  maintain  belt  shifters,  and  safeguards 
for  vats,  saws,  gearing,  belting  and  for  all  palpably  dangerous 
machinery.  Children  under  eighteen  may  not  clean  moving  machin- 
ery. In  cities  of  the  first,  second  or  third  class  messenger  service 
between  9  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  is  'forbidden  to  children  under  twenty- 
one.  No  girl  under  twenty-one  may  be  employed  at  any  work 
which  compels  her  to  stand  constantly.  Walls  and  ceilings  of 
rooms  where  minors  are  employed  must  be  lime  washed  or  painted 
when  the  labor  inspector  believes  it  conducive  to  health  or  cleanli- 
ness ;  copies  of  the  act  must  be  conspicuously  posted.  In  cities  of 
the  first,  second  or  third  class  street  trading  is  forbidden  for  boys 
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under  fourteen  and  girls  under  eighteen ;  boys  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  may  engage  in  street  trades  under  detailed  regulations  for  the 
issuance  and  display  of  badges.  The  state  mine  inspectors,  assisted 
by  truant  officers,  must  enf orte  the  regulations  prohibiting  work  of 
children  under  sixteen  in  mines.  Labor  inspectors,  assisted  by  tru- 
ant officers,  enforce  the  law  in  other  establishments.  Labor  inspec- 
tors, truant  officers,  police  officers  and  juvenile  court  probation 
officers  must  enforce  the  street  trades  regulations.  Penalty  for  a 
school  authority  who  fails  to  transmit  the  monthly  report  of  work 
certificates  issued  or  denied  by  him,  $5-$25.  Penalty  for  a  person 
who  knowingly  furnishes  or  sells  to  any  unlicensed  minor  an  article 
to  be  sold,  $i5-$ioo  for  each  offense.  Penalty  for  an  employer  or 
parent  or  guardian  who  employs  or  permits  a  child  to  work  in  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  the  act,  $i5-$5o  for  the  first  offense,  $15- 
$100,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  for 
a  second  offense,  and  not  less  than  $200,  or  not  less  than  thirty  days' 
imprisonment,  or  both,  for  subsequent  offenses.  Penalty  for  con- 
tinuing to  employ  a  child  illegally  after  notice  by  an  authorized 
official,  $5-$20  for  each  day.  Penalty  for  an  employer  not  relin- 
quishing the  work  certificate  within  two  days  of  the  termination  of 
employment,  $10.  Penalty  for  false  certifying  in  connection  with 
the  issuance  of  work  certificates,  $io-$5o.  Penalty  for  hindering 
the  enforcing  authorities,  $i5-$ioo.  (C.  72.  In  effect,  June  15, 
1914.) 

Louisiana, — The  child  labor  law  is  amended  to  add  hotels  and 
restaurants  to  the  list  of  places  where  children  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  may  not  be  employed,  and  the  prohibition  now  applies  to 
all  establishments  in  the  classes  listed,  instead  of  only  to  those  in 
which  more  than  five  persons  are  employed,  as  formerly.  Agricul- 
tural pursuits  are  exempted,  but  domestic  industries  are  so  no  longer ; 
and  the  prohibition  is  extended  to  "any  other  occupation  whatso- 
ever,** instead  of  only  to  those  not  already  enumerated  "which  may 
be  deemed  unhealthful  or  dangerous."  Penalty  remains  $25-$50, 
or  imprisonment  for  ten  days  to  six  months,  or  both.  (No.  133. 
In  effect,  July  8,  1914.) 

Maryland. — ^The  child  labor  law  is  amended  to  permit  boys  ten 
years  of  age  (instead  of  twelve  years,  as  previously)  to  act  as 
newsboys.     (C.  27.    In  effect,  March  4,  1914.) 

Massachusetts, — Superintendents  of  schools  are  given  power,  in 
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cases  when  in  their  opinion  the  interests  of  the  child  will  best  be 
served  thereby,  to  suspend  the  requirement  of  130  days'  school  at- 
tendance after  the  age  of  thirteen  as  a  prerequisite  for  an  employ- 
ment certificate.    (C.  580.    In  effect,  May  23,  1914.) 

Mississippi. — No  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age  and  no  girl 
under  fourteen  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  cotton 
or  knitting  mill.  No  boy  under  fourteen  and  no  girl  under  sixteen 
(previously  no  boy  under  sixteen  and  no  girl  imder  eighteen)  may 
be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  such  a  mill  more  than  eight 
hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week,  or  be  employed  or  de- 
tained therein  between  7  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.;  all  other  employees 
may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  not  more  than  ten  hours  a 
day  or  sixty  hours  a  week.  Children  under  sixteen  may  be  em- 
ployed, detained  or  permitted  to  work  only  upon  presentation 
of  an  affidavit  from  parent  or  guardian  stating  the  place  and  date 
of  birth  of  the  child,  the  last  school  attendance,  the  g^ade,  the 
name  of  the  school  and  the  name  of  the  teacher;  the  employer 
must  retain  such  affidavits  and  keep  a  complete  register  of  them. 
The  sheriff  must  inspect  each  mill  in  his  county  once  a  month  for 
violations  of  the  act.  The  county  health  officer  must  visit  all  mills 
without  previous  notice  twice  a  year  or  oftener  if  so  requested  by 
the  sheriflf,  and  report  to  the  sheriff  any  unsanitary  condition  of 
the  premises  and  any  child  afflicted  with  infectious  disease  or  whose 
physical  condition  incapacitates  it  from  doing  the  work  required, 
and  the  sheriff  must  remove  such  child  and  order  the  premises  put  in 
sanitary  condition.  The  judgment  of  the  health  officer  on  these 
matters  i?  final.  The  circuit  judge  must  specially  charge  the  grand 
jury  to  investigate  violations  of  the  act.  Penalty  for  any  officer, 
manager  or  superintendent  giving  false  information  or  refusing  to 
obey  any  order  of  the  sheriff  or  of  the  health  officer,  $io-$ioo. 
Penalty  for  emplo)ang  a  child  contrary  to  the  law,  $So-$ioo,  or 
imprisonment  for  ten  to  sixty  days,  or  both.  (C.  164.  In  effect, 
March  10,  1914.) 

New  Jersey, — School  attendance  or  receipt  of  equivalent  instruc- 
tion is  required  of  children  betwen  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen, 
except  those  who  are  over  fourteen  who  have  been  granted  age  and 
schooling  certificates  by  the  school  authorities  and  are  regularly  and 
lawfully  employed.  Proofs  of  age  are  accepted  in  the  following 
order:     (i)  birth  certificate;  (2)  passport  or  transcript  of  bap- 
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tism  certificate;  (3)  other  documentary  evidence,  except  the  child's 
school  record  or  an  affidavit  of  parent  or  guardian;  (4)  a  certifi- 
cate of  a  medical  inspector  employed  by  the  district  board  of  edu- 
cation, based  upon  a  physical  examination  without  removal  of 
clothing.  No  school  exemption  certificate  may  be  issued  except 
upon  a  certificate  by  the  medical  inspector  that  the  child  is  of 
normal  development  and  physically  able  to  engage  in  any  legal 
occupation;  proficiency  in  school  work  equivalent  to  five  yearly 
grades  is  also  required.  The  certificate  must  be  retained  by  the 
employer  while  the  child  is  in  his  employ  and  surrendered  to  the 
supervisor  of  certificates  within  two  days  after  the  employment 
terminates.  The  official  issuing  a  certificate  must  immediately  send 
the  original  papers  on  which  it  was  granted  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  labor,  which  must  examine  them  and  return  them  for  fil- 
ing. If  the  certificate  has  been  improperly  issued,  the  department 
is  to  notify  the  commissioner  of  education  and  the  local  board  of 
education,  which  must  cancel  the  certificate  when  so  directed  by  the 
commissioner.  Provision  is  made  for  an  employer's  certificate, 
stating  particulars  of  the  child's  employment,  including  the  weekly 
wages,  which  is  to  be  filed  within  two  days  with  the  supervisor  of 
school  exemption  certificates.  Special  age  and  working  certificates, 
permitting  light  work  such  as  selling  newspapers,  blacking  shoes  or 
running  errands  during  the  hours  when  school  is  not  in  session, 
but  not  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.,  may  be  issued  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  whose  school  standing  or  health 
will  not  be  injured  thereby,  upon  petition  supported  by  proper  evi- 
dence of  age  and  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  This  certificate  is  not 
required,  however,  for  children  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  super- 
visor of  certificates  and  a  suitable  number  of  attendance  officers 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  in  each  district  must  enforce 
the  act.  Maximum  penalty  for  false  swearing  in  connection  with 
certificates,  $1,000,  or  three  years'  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labor,  or  both.  Maximum  penalty  for  an  employer  who  fails 
to  retain  the  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  child  in  his  employ 
or  who  fails  to  turn  in  the  employer's  certificate,  $25,  or  thirty  days' 
imprisonment,  or  both.  Penalty  for  employing  a  child  contrary  to 
the  provisions  for  age  and  working  certificates  for  light  work,  $50, 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both.  Maximum  penalty 
for  a  parent  or  guardian  violating  any  provision  of  the  act,  $50, 
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or  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.     (C.  223.     In  effect,  July  4, 
1914.)     The  list  of  establishments  where  children  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  may  not  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  is  extended 
to  include  newspaper  plants,  printeries,  commercial  laundries  and 
places  where  printing  of  any  kind  is  carried  on.    Penalty  for  em- 
ployer or  for  parent  or  guardian,  $50  for  each  offense.    (C.  60.    In 
effect,  March  26,  1914.)     The  employment  of  children  under  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  mines  and  quarries  is  prohibited.    The  commis- 
sioner of  labor  must  immediately  appoint  one  additional  inspector 
who  shall  have  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  mine  and  quarry 
work,  to  be  given  the  same  pay  and  duties  as  other  inspectors  in 
the  department,  and  like  them  to  be  under  civil  service.     (C.  236. 
In  effect,  April  17,  1914.)    The  employment  of  children  under  six- 
teen is  forbidden  in  connection  with  a  long  list  of  dangerous  ma- 
chines and  poisonous  processes  such  as  those  involving  the  handling 
of  white  or  red  lead,  and  in  any  process  offering  such  exposure  to 
excessive  heat,  cold,  muscular  exertion  or  other  physical  risk  as  the 
commissioner  of  labor  may  deem  harmful  to  health  or  to  future 
working  efficiency.    Children  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  in 
the  establishments  listed  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week,  nor  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  nor  on  Sunday. 
An  employer,  parent  or  guardian  who  violates  the  law  is  declared  a 
"disorderly  person,"  and  any  place  where  children  are  habitually 
employed  illegally  is  declared  a  "disorderly  house."    Penalty  for  a 
disorderly  person  who  employs  or  permits  children  under  fourteen 
to  work  in  forbidden  establishments,  $50,  or  not  more  than  ninety 
days'  imprisonment,  or  both..    Maximum  penalty  for  disorderly  per- 
sons who  employ  children  tmder  sixteen  without  an  age  and  school- 
ing certificate,  $25,  or  sixty  days'  imprisonment,  or  both.     Maxi- 
miun  penalty  for  disorderly  persons  who  employ  or  permit  children 
to  work  at  forbidden  machinery  or  processes,  or  who  violate  the 
regulations  as  to  hours  and  Sunday  work,  $50,  or  imprisonment  for 
ninety  days  or  both.    Maximum  penalty  for  failure  to  keep  a  register 
of  children  under  sixteen  who  are  employed,  or  for  refusal  to  allow 
the  proper  authorities  to  inspect  such  register,  $50,  or  sixty  days* 
imprisonment,  or  both.     Maximum  penalty   for  the  "officers  or 
agents  of  any  corporation,  the  members  of  any  firm,  or  any  per- 
son owning,  operating  and  managing"  a  business  deemed  to  be  a 
disorderly  house  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  $1,000,  or  three 
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years'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C.  252.  In  eflFect,  July  4,  1914.) 
The  sections  relating  to  child  labor  of  the  law  regulating  mercan- 
tile establishments  are  amended.  No  child  under  fourteen  is  per- 
mitted to  work  at  any  time  in  establishments  covered  by  the  act. 
For  children  under  sixteen,  hours  are  reduced  to  eight  a  day  and 
forty-eight  a  week,  and  work  between  7  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  and  on 
Sunday,  is  forbidden.  Such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  a 
long  list  of  occupations  involving  danger  to  health,  life,  limb,  eye- 
sight or  hearing.  Police  officers  and  agents  of  incorporated  societies 
for  the  protection  of  children  from  cruelty  and  neglect  are  added  to 
the  officials  who  may  inspect  for  violations.  Corporation  officers, 
firm  members  and  other  employers  who  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act  are  deemed  disorderly  persons,  and  any  place  where  the 
law  i§  habitually  violated  is  deemed  a  disorderly  house.  Penalty  for 
employing  children  under  fourteen,  $50,  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ninety  days,  or  both.  Maximum  penalty  for  violating  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  $50,  or  ninety  days'  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Maximum  penalty  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act,  $1,000,  or  three  years'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C. 
253.    In  effect,  July  4,  1914.) 

New  York. — Hours  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
mercantile  establishments,  business  or  telegraph  offices,  restaurants, 
hotels,  apartment  houses,  theatres  or  other  places  of  amusement, 
bowling  alleys,  barber  shops,  shoe  polishing  establishments,  or  in  the 
distribution  or  transmission  of  merchandise,  articles  or  messages, 
or  in  the  distribution  or  sale  of  articles,  are  reduced  from  nine  a 
day  and  fifty- four  a  week  to  eight  a  day  and  forty-eight  a  week; 
the  hour  for  ceasing  employment  in  the  evening  is  made  6  p.  m. 
instead  of  7  p.  m.  (C.  331.  In  effect,  April  14,  1914.)  Upon  ob- 
taining a  special  permit  and  badge,  valid  until  the  succeeding  Jan- 
uary I,  boys  over  twelve  years  of  age  between  the  close  of  school 
and  6.30  p.  m.,  and  boys  over  fourteen  between  5.30  a.  m.  and  8 
a.  m.,  may  be  employed  exclusively  to  distribute  newspapers  on 
routes.  The  permit  and  badge  arc  issued  by  the  school  authorities, 
upon  application  of  parent  or  guardian  supported  by  proof  that  the 
child  is  of  the  required  age  and  by  a  statement  from  the  school 
principal  that  the  child  is  attending  school,  is  of  normal  development 
and  physically  fit  for  the  work,  and  that  the  principal  approves  the 
issuance  of  the  permit.    Permits  must  give  a  personal  description  of 
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the  child;  badges  must  be  worn  conspicuously,  are  not  transfer- 
able, and  must  be  changed  in  color  each  year.  (C.  21.  In  eflFect, 
March  5,  1914.) 

Ohio. — That  section  of  the  child  labor  law  relating  to  the  issuance 
of  age  and  schooling  certificates  is  amended.  The  minimum  age  is 
raised  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  for  boys  and  to  sixteen  for  girls; 
the  minimum  school  requirement  is  raised  from  the  fifth  grade  to 
the  sixth  grade  'for  boys  and  to  the  seventh  grade  for  girls.  The 
board  of  education  in  each  city  school  district  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  salary  of  a  juvenile  examiner  who  must  certify  to  the  educa- 
tional attainments  of  children  applying  for  certificates ;  the  examiner 
may  accept  in  lieu  of  his  own  examination  the  records  of  any  school 
whose  standards  he  considers  sufficiently  high ;  in  case  the  examiner 
finds  by  his  own  examination  and  by  the  school  records  that  a  child 
is  mentally  sub-normal  and  cannot  pass  the  required  test  he  may 
so  state  and  the  issuing  officer  may  issue  an  age  and  schooling  cer- 
tificate to  such  a  child.  Office  records  must  be  kept  of  all  facts 
contained  in  certificates  issued,  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  chil- 
dren to  whom  records  are  refused  and  the  reasons  for  refusal,  and 
of  the  schools  which  such  children  should  attend.  Persons  author- 
ized to  issue  emplo)rment  certificates  must  send  to  the  industrial 
commission  monthly  lists  of  children  to  whom  certificates  have  been 
issued,  returned  or  refused ;  the  lists  must  also  give  the  name  and 
address  of  the  prospective  employer  and  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tion. The  child's  school  record  and  the  affidavit  of  parent  or  guar- 
dian are  no  longer  admitted  as  procyf  of  age;  if  none  of  the  other 
documentary  proofs  can  be  secured,  application  may  be  made  for  a 
physical  examination  by  a  physician  employed  by  the  board  of  health. 
Unless  the  records  of  the  school  physician  show  the  child  to  have 
been  previously  sound  in  health,  no  age  and  schooling  certificate  may 
be  issued  without  a  certificate  from  a  physician  appointed  by  the 
board  of  education  showing  that  the  child  is  physically  fit  for  em- 
plo)mient  in  any  legal  occupation.  Boys  under  sixteen  and  girls 
under  eighteen  who  have  not  completed  the  sixth  grade  may  receive 
special  certificates  permitting  work  during  vacations.  (S.  B.  19. 
In  effect,  February  17,  1914.) 

Virginia. — ^The  child  labor  law  is  rewritten.  In  addition  to  fac- 
tories, workshops,  mines  and  mercantile  establishments,  children 
under  the  age  of  fourteen  may  not  now  be  employed,  suffered. or 
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permitted  to  work  in  laundries,  bakeries,  brick  or  lumber  yards,  or 
during  school  hours  or  after  7  p.  m.  in  the  distribution,  transmission 
oY  sale  of  merchandise.  Children  under  sixteen  may  not  be  em- 
ployed in  the  establishments  and  occupations  listed  for  more  than 
six  days  a  week,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  nor  between  9  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m. 
Such  children  may  be  employed  only  upon  presentation  of  an  em- 
ployment certificate;  the  employer  must  file  these  certificates,  and 
must  also  keep  two  complete  lists  of  the  names  and  ages  of  all  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  employed,  one  to  be  filed  and  one  posted  near 
the  principal  entrance.  Within  two  days  of  termination  of  an 
employment  the  employer  must  return  the  certificate  to  the  issuing 
official,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  termination.  Em- 
ployment certificates  may  be  issued  only  by  a  notary  public,  upon 
presentation  of  one  of  the  following  proofs  of  age,  in  the  order 
named:  (i)  a  transcript  of  the  birth  certificate;  (2)  a  passport  or 
transcript  of  a  baptism  certificate;  (3)  a  school  census  or  school 
record,  or  other  doctmientary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  issuing 
officer;  (4)  an  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian.  In  cities  of 
5,000  or  more  population  by  the  1910  census,  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  may  not  work  as  messengers  for  a  telegraph,  telephone 
or  messenger  company,  and  children  under  eighteen  may  not  engage 
in  such  work  between  10  p.  and  5  a.  m. ;  in  such  cities  boys  under 
ten  and  girls  under  sixteen  may  not  distribute  or  sell  newspapers  or 
magazines  in  any  street  or  public  place.  Nothing  in  the  act  applies 
to  parents  working  their  children  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mer- 
cantile establishment,  or  laundry  owned  or  operated  by  the  parent,  or 
to  factories  engaged  exclusively  in  packing  fruits  and  vegetables 
between  July  i  and  November  i,  or  to  mercantile  establishments  in 
towns  cfi  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  or  in  country  districts;  and 
upon  application  of  a  parent  or  guardian,  the  circuit  or  corporation 
court  may  for  good  cause  release  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen,  and  its  parent  or  guardian,  from  the  operation 
of  the  act.  Any  emplo)rment  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
is  made  prima  fade  evidence  of  guilt,  both  as  to  employer  and  as  to 
parent  or  guardian.  Penalty  for  an  owner,  superintendent,  over- 
seer, foreman  or  manager  of  any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile 
establishment  or  laundry,  or  for  a  parent  or  guardian,  $25-$ioo. 
(C.  339.  In  effect,  Jtdy  i,  1914.)  (See  also  "Woman's  Work," 
P-  494.) 
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EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY,  WORKMEN'S  COMPEN- 
SATION AND  INSURANCE 

A.    GENERAL  LIABILITY  LAWS 

Laws  specifically  affecting  employers'  liability  were  enacted  this 
year  in  Alaska,  where  employers  in  any  machine  or  mechanical  in- 
dustry are  made  liable  for  injuries  to  employees  under  the  rule  of 
"comparative  negligence,"  and  in  Mississippi,  where  the  employer's 
defense  of  assumption  of  risk  is  abrogated  except  as  to  certain  rail- 
road employees. 

Alaska, — Every  person,  association  or  corporation  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  mining,  construction,  building,  or  other  business 
carried  on  by  machinery  or  mechanical  appliances  is  made  liable 
for  all  damages  to  employees  which  may  result  from  the  negligence 
of  officers,  agents  or  employees  or  by  reason  of  defect  or  insuffi- 
ciency due  to  negligence  in  the  machinery,  appliances  or  works. 
Contributory  negligence  shall  not  act  as  a  bar  to  recovery  where  the 
negligence  of  the  employee  was  slight  compared  with  that  of  the 
employer,  but  damages  shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  negligence  attributable  to  the  employee.  No  con- 
tract of  employment,  insurance,  relief  benefit  or  indemnity  for  in- 
jury or  death,  nor  the  receipt  of  such  idemnity,  shall  act  as  a  bar 
or  defense  to  action ;  in  case  of  judgment  the  employer  may  set  off 
any  sum  contributed  by  him  toward  such  indemnity,  but  not  any  sum 
paid  by  him  but  secured  by  contributions  by  the  employee.  Actions 
must  be  brought  within  two  years,  and  in  case  of  death  may  be 
maintained  only  if  there  are  dependent  relatives.  (C.  45.  In  effect, 
July  29,  1913.) 

Colorado. — The  1913  "assumption  of  risk"  law  (see  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  380)  was  sustained  by  popular  vote.     (No.  11.) 

Mississippi, — In  actions  for  personal  injury  or  death  of  an  em- 
ployee resulting  from  the  negligence  of  the  employer,  the  employee 
shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  employment,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  conductors  or  locomotive  engineers  in  charge 
of  unsafe  cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.  (C.  156. 
In  effect,  February  28,  1914.) 
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B.  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  AND  INSURANCE 

a.  New  Acts 

New  workmen's  compensation  laws  were  enacted  during  1914  in 
four  states:  Kentucky/  Louisiana,*  Maryland*  and  New  York.* 
Twenty-four  states,  or  just  half  of  those  in  the  union,  now  have 
laws  of  this  type.  The  Massachusetts  law  was  also  amended  in 
various  particulars,  the  principal  change  being  the  raising  of  the 
benefit  rate  from  50  per  cent  to  66%  per  cent  of  the  average  weekly 
wages  (see  "Acts  Supplementary  to  Existing  Laws,"  p.  466).  The 
New  York  act  was  made  possible  by  the  constitutional  amendment 
of  1913  which  nullified  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Ives  case,  by 
which,  in  191 1,  the  compulsory  workmen's  compensation  act  of  1910 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  new  act  was  first  passed  in 
December,  1913  (C.  816,  Laws  1913),  before  the  constitutional 
amendment  took  effect,  and  was  subsequently  re-enacted  and  ap- 
proved on  March  16,  1914.  The  act  repeals  the  former  nullified 
compulsory  compensation  act  (C.  674,  Laws  1910),  but  not  C.  352  of 
the  laws  of  1910  constituting  the  elective  compensation  act  (§§205- 
212  of  the  labor  law).  It  may  be  contended  that  §32  of  the  new 
act  ("no  agreement  by  an  employee  to  waive  his  right  to  compensa- 
tion under  this  chapter  shall  be  valid")  makes  the  application  of 
the  elective  compensation  plan  impossible,  but  the  term  "agreement" 
hardly  covers  a  consent  expressly  provided  for  by  statute,  and 
repeals  by  implication  are  not  favored.  Since  the  benefit  rate  under 
the  new  act  is  66%  per  cent,  while  under  the  elective  act  it  is  only 
50  per  cent  of  wages,  the  question  of  the  continued  existence  of  the 
elective  act  is  not  without  importance. 

Maryland  repeals  the  purely  permissive  act  of  1912,  discussed  in 
volume  II  of  this  Review,  pp.  470,  471. 

Types  of  the  Acts.— The  acts  of  New  York  and  Maryland  are 
compulsory,  those  of  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  elective,  with  the 
familiar  provisions  using  the  abrogation  or  preservation  (as  the 
case  may  be)  of  the  common  law  defenses  as  an  inducement  to 

*C.  73.    In  effect,  January  i,  1915. 

•No.  20.    In  cflFcct,  January  i,  1915. 

•C.  800.  In  cfJcct  as  to  administrative  features,  April  16,  1914,  as  to 
compensation,  November  i,  1914. 

*  C.  41.  In  effect  as  to  administrative  features,  March  16,  1914,  as  to 
compensation,  July  i,  1914, 
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employers  and  employees  to  elect  to  come  under  the  law ;  the  usual 
presumptions  are  likewise  established.  In  Louisiana  the  act  is 
practically  compulsory  with  regard  to  accidents  occurring  within 
thirty  days  after  the  act  takes  eflFect  or  after  entering  into  any  new 
contract  of  employment ;  for  the  notice  of  election  not  to  accept  the 
act  must  be  given  (§3)  thirty  days  prior  to  the  accident — ^unless 
in  view  of  the  impossibility  of  timely  notice  the  courts  will  hold 
that  the  statutory  presumption  does  not  apply  in  the  cases  indicated. 

Method  of  Providing  Fund  for  Compensation, — Louisiana  adopts 
the  English  system  o^  merely  establishing  a  duty  to  pay  compensa- 
tion, leaving  it  to  the  employer  to  make  or  not  make  provision  for 
satisfying  eventual  claims.  Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  creates 
a  state  workmen's  compensation  fund  to  which  the  employers  subject 
to  the  act  (unless  they  prove  adequate  financial  resources  to  meet 
claims)  are  required  to  contribute.  The  claim  to  compensation  is 
against  the  fund  and  the  contributing  employer  is  relieved.  This  is 
practically  state  insurance. 

New  York  and  Maryland  impose  upon  the  employer  the  duty  to 
pay  compensation,  and  require  that  he  make  satisfactory  provision 
for  his  contingent  liability.  This  he  may  do  (unless  of  sufficient 
independent  financial  ability)  by  insuring  in  a  private  or  mutual 
company  or  association,  or  by  becoming  contributory  to  a  state 
accident  or  insurance  fund.  New  York  holds  out  a  special  induce- 
ment to  join  the  state  fund :  the  employer  by  joining  relieves  him- 
self from  personal  liability,  while  other  methods  of  insurance  do 
not  have  this  effect  (§53).  In  Maryland  he  remains  liable  even 
if  he  insures  with  the  state  fund. 

Scope  of  the  Acts, — ^All  the  new  acts  apply  to  enumerated  em- 
ployments declared  to  be  hazardous.  The  lists  include  all  the  im- 
portant classes  covered  by  other  American  compensation  laws;  in 
New  York  and  Maryland  especially  the  enumeration  seems  very 
exhaustive.  By  voluntary  agreement  (without  any  coercive  pre- 
sumptions or  effect  on  defenses)  other  emplojrments  may  obtain  the 
benefit  of  the  acts.  In  Kentucky  employers  having  less  than  six 
employees  are  not  subject  to  the  law  (§14).  In  Louisiana  (§1) 
and  in  New  York  by  an  amendment  (see  p.  467)  the  act  is  compul- 
sory for  the  state  and  its  subdivisions. 

Benefits  Payable, — On  the  whole  the  acts  follow  the  system  which 
has  been  made  familiar  by  earlier  compensation  acts.     Fifty  per 
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cent  of  wages  is  the  rate  of  benefit  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana  and  Mary- 
land, while  in  New  York  (and  in  this  year's  amendments  in  Massa- 
chusetts) it  is  66^  per  cent.  New  York  (§15)  presents  the 
anomaly  of  making  the  maximum  for  permanent  total  disability 
$15  a  week,  while  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  ^  hand,  arm,  foot,  leg  or 
eye,  it  may  be  $20;  the  limited  duration  in  the  latter  case  may 
account  for  the  difference.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  in  Ken- 
tucky nor  in  New  York  is  there  any  limit  of  time  or  amount  in  case 
of  permanent  disability,  while  in  Louisiana  and  Maryland,  as  in 
most  other  states,  there  is. 

Kentucky  (§§46,  47)  provides  for  additional  benefits  by  way  of 
penalty  when  the  employer  has  violated  laws  enacted  for  safety  or 
has  employed  a  minor  contrary  to  law. 

Controversies. — Since  the  law  of  Kentucky  is  practically  an  in- 
surance law,  claims  are  disposed  of  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
board.  The  decision  of  the  board  is  made  final,  except  on  ques- 
tions "going  to  the  basis  of  complainant's  right"  (e.g.,  whether  the 
accident  arose  in  the  course  of  emplo)mient  or  not),  on  which  ques- 
tions an  appeal  is  open  to  the  circuit  court  (§52).  Of  course  the 
employer  has  no  adverse  interest,  and  the  employee  by  electing  to 
come  under  the  act  is  deemed  to  waive  all  causes  of  action  against 
the  employer  by  constitution,  statute  or  common  law  (§29). 

In  New  York  the  commission  disposes  of  claims  subject  to  an 
appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme 
court  (§§20,  23) ;  it  should  be  noted  that  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment gives  the  legislature  a  free  hand  in  the  matter  of  the  method 
of  adjudication. 

In  Louisiana  controversies  are  settled  by  a  judge  summarily 
(§18),  and  in  Maryland  the  decision  of  the  commission  may  be 
appealed  from,  and  upon  trial  in  court  questipns  of  fact  are  sub- 
mitted to  a  jury  (§55).  This  express  saving  of  the  right  to 
jury  trial  is  exceptional  in  workmen's  compensation  laws.  We  find 
the  usual  provisions  that,  proceedings  are  to  be  informal  and  sum- 
mary (New  York  §68;  Maryland  §55;  Kentucky  §53). 

As  regards  the  other  details  of  the  acts,  such  as  waiting  period, 
medical  care,  dependents,  lump  sum  payments,  computation  0i 
average  wages,  contractors,  liability  of  third  parties,  modification 
of  awards  and  submission  to  medical  examination,  notice  of  claim 
and  limitation,  notice  of  accident  or  injury,  nullity  of  waiver  agree- 
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ments,  exemption  of  benefits  from  attachment,  etc.,  the  new  acts 
present  the  usual  features.  Of  particular  interest  and  value,  how- 
ever, is  the  provision  of  New  York,  that  all  compensation  payments 
are  made  through  the  commission  (§25). 

ft.    Acts  Supplementary  to  Existing  Laws 

Massachusetts. — Benefits  are  increased  from  50  per  cent  to  66% 
per  cent  of  wages;  death  benefit  must  be  paid  for  500  instead  of 
300  weeks,  but  the  total  amount  is  limited  to  $4,000.    Medical  and 
hospital  services  must  be  furnished  not  only  during  the  first  two 
weeks  after  the  injury,  as  previously,  but  also  from  the  time  of  in- 
capacity if  not  immediately  caused  by  the  injury,  and  in  unusual 
cases,  in  the  discretion  of  the  industrial   accident  board,   for  a 
longer  period.    The  classes  of  total  dependents  in  case  of  death  are 
broadened  to  include  a  wife  living  apart  from  the  deceased  for 
justifiable  cause  or  because  he  had  deserted  her,  the  findings  of  the 
board  on  such  questions  to  be  final,  and  children  under  eighteen 
(or  over  that  age  but  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated  from 
earning)  by  a  former  marriage.    The  maximum  compensation  for 
total  incapacity  is  raised  from  $3,000  to  $4,000,  and  for  partial  in- 
capacity the  period  of  benefit  is  extended  from  300  weeks  to  500 
weeks,  with  a  maximum  of  $4,000.    When  the  appointment  of  a 
legal  representative  of  a  deceased  employee  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  resulting  expense  must  be  paid  in 
addition  to  compensation.    Claims  may  be  commuted  to  lump  sum 
payments  only  if  the  parties  agree  and  the  board  deems  it  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  claimant,  in  which  case  the  board  must  fix  the 
sum,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  fixed  by  the  act ;  but  the  board  may 
require  part  or  whole  lump  sum  payment  in  the  case  of  a  minor 
permanently  disabled.     The  board  may  be  appealed  to  in  case  of 
disagreement  over  the  continuance  of  pa)mients.    When  a  question 
of  compensation  is  decided  in  favor  of  an  employee  by  the  supreme 
judicial  court,  interest  to  date  of  payment  must  be  added  to  all 
sums  due.    The  state  fund  and  all  insurance  companies  operating 
under  the  act  must  furnish  all  required  information  to  the  board, 
which  may  open  branch  offices  in  four  cities  selected  by  it;  the 
board  may  appoint  as  medical  advisor  a  physician  whose  salary 
it  may  fix,  subject  to  approval  by  the  governor  and  council,  not 
exceeding  $4,000.     Unless  the  insurance  commissioner  withdraws 
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approval,  all  insurance  rates  at  present  approved  must  continue  to 
2^PPly*  (C.  708.  In  effect,  as  to  amounts  of  compensation,  Octo- 
ber I,  1914  ;  as  to  other  provisions,  Jime  25,  1914.)  The  work- 
men's compensation  act  is  extended  to  cover  laborers  employed 
by  the  Boston  transit  commission,  the  benefits  to  be  included 
in  the  net  cost  of  the  work.  (C.  636.  In  effect,  June  6,  1914.) 
The  question  of  electing  to  pay  compensation  to  laborers,  work- 
men and  mechanics  employed  by  the  city  who  are  injured  in  the 
course  of  employment,  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  the 
city  of  Brockton  at  the  next  municipal  election.  (C.  142.  In 
effect,  April  6,  1914.)  The  same  must  be  done  in  the  city  of 
Chicopee  (C.  278.  In  effect.  May  2,  1914),  and  in  the  town  of 
Swampscott  (C.  603.  In  effect,  July  2,  1914).  Any  other  town  or 
district  which  failed  to  submit  the  question  to  its  voters  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  may  submit  it  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1914,  and 
the  vote  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  question  had  been 
submitted  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  (C.  618.  In  effect,  June  4, 
1914.)  The  industrial  accident  board  must  make  to  the  legislature 
an  annual  report  of  which  4,500  copies  are  to  be  printed,  1,500  of 
them  to  be  bound  and  the  remainder  unbound ;  500  bound  and  500 
unbound  copies  are  to  be  distributed  by  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  remainder  by  the  board.     (C.  656.    In  effect,  June  10,  1914.) 

Nebraska, — The  1913  workmen's  compensation  act  (see  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  382)  was  sustained  by  popular  vote. 

New  Jersey. — The  scale  of  compensation  in  case  of  death  is  re- 
vised to  raise  the  compensation  for  one  dependent  from  25  per  cent 
to  35  per  cent  of  wages;  the  definition  of  the  term  dependent  is 
broadened  to  include  several  new  relationships;  and  the  allowance 
for  expenses  of  last  illness  and  burial  is  reduced  from  $200  to 
$100,  whether  or  not  there  are  dependents.  (C.  244.  In  effect,  April 
17,  1914.) 

New  York, — The  state  and  municipal  corporations  and  other 
political  subdivisions  thereof  are  made  employers  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  workmen's  compensation  act;  in  case  of  death  of  an 
employee  of  one  of  these,  benefits  payable  under  a  pension  system 
which  is  not  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  employee  may  be 
applied  toward  compensation.  In  case  of  death  of  a  widow  or 
widower  receiving  compensation,  the  compensation  of  each  sur- 
viving child  under  the  age  of  eighteen  is  to  be  increased  to  15 
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per  cent  of  the  deceased  employee's  wages,  provided  that  the  total 
amount  payable  must  not  exceed  66J^  per  cent  of  wages.  The 
penalty  for  an  employer  failing  to  comply  with  the  section  providing 
^or  the  security  of  his  compensation  payments  is  amended  from 
$1  for  every  employee  for  every  day  of  non-compliance,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  pro-rata  premium  which  would  have  been 
payable  to  the  state  fund  for  the  period  of  non-compliance.  (C. 
316.  In  effect,  April  14, 1914.)  The  sum  of  $350,000  is  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  workmen's  compensation  commission,  including 
salaries.     (C.  170.    In  effect,  April  7,  1914.) 

Ohio. — The  term  "wilful  act"  as  used  in  the  workmen's  compen- 
sation act  is  defined  as  "an  act  done  knowingly  and  purposely  with 
the  direct  object  of  injuring  another."  (S.  B.  28.  In  effect,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1914.)  The  industrial  commission  is  required  to  file  with 
the  state  auditor  on  or  before  December  i  of  each  year  a  certificate 
in  case  there  is  already  in  the  state  insurance  fund  enough  money  to 
the  credit  of  any  county  to  provide  for  probable  disbursements  under 
the  compensation  act  to  injured  employees  of  the  county  or  of  taxing 
districts  therein,  or  to  their  dependents.  In  such  cases  the  auditor 
of  state  is  not  to  file  with  the  county  or  with  the  treasurer  of  state 
the  list,  otherwise  required,  showing  the  proper  contribution  of  the 
county  and  of  its  taxing  districts  to  the  state  fund.  (H.  B.  i,  2nd 
special  session.    In  effect  July  20,  1914.) 
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HOURS 

A.     PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 

Alaska  this  year  joins  the  federal  government  and  twenty-six 
states  which  have  already  established  an  eight-hour  day  on  public 
work.  In  Massachusetts  a  law  providing  a  Saturday  half-holiday 
throughout  the  year  for  state  employees  is  submitted  to  the  voters, 
as  well  as  laws  providing  two  weeks'  annual  vacation,  and  an  eight- 
hour  day,  for  city  employees.  A  new  city  charter  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  if  accepted  by  them  establish  an  eight- 
hour  day  on  public  work  in  that  city. 

Alaska. — Hours  are  limited  to  eight  a  day  in  contract  or  sub- 
contract work  on  buildings  or  improvements,  roads,  bridges,  streets, 
or  alleys  for  the  territory  or  any  of  its  municipalities,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  emergency.  Penalty,  for  any  foreman,  em- 
ployer, contractor,  sub-contractor  or  their  agent,  $S0-$500,  or  im- 
prisonment for  ten  to  ninety  days,  or  both.     (C.  7.    In  effect,  July 

Massachusetts, — A  provision  for  Saturday  half-holiday  through- 
out the  year,  without  loss  of  pay,  for  public  employees  is  submitted 
to  the  voters  in  the  state  election  of  1914.  The  act  applies  to  all 
laborers,  workmen  and  mechanics  employed  by  the  state  or  by  any 
state  officer,  board  or  commission,  if  they  are  permanent  employees 
or  are  under  civil  service  and  if  their  services  can  be  spared.  As 
far  as  possible,  all  work  by  such  employees  shall  be  on  the  day-work 
basis.  (C.  688.  In  effect  upon  a  majority  vote  in  the  affirmative  at 
the  state  election.)  An  act  granting  two  weeks'  annual  vacation 
with  pay  to  laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns  is  submitted  to  the 
voters  at  the  next  state  election,  and  is  to  go  into  effect  in  each 
city  or  town  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  majority  vote  therein.  (C. 
217.  In  effect,  April  22,  1914.)  The  question  of  an  eight-hour 
day  for  city  employees  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  the 
city  of  Chicopee  at  the  next  municipal  election.  (C.  277.  In  effect. 
May  2,  1914.)  The  same  must  be  done  in  the  city  of  Fitchburg 
(C.  552.  In  effect,  June  19,  1914),  and  in  the  town  of  Swampscott 
(  C.  603.  In  effect,  July  2,  1914).  The  season  within  which  per- 
manent employees  of  the  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  or 
the  metropolitan  park  commission  must  receive  a  weekly  half-holi- 
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day  is  extended  to  include  April  and  May.     (C.  455.     In  eflFect, 
May  30,  1914.) 

New  York. — ^The  provision  in  the  charter  of  Greater  New  York 
restricting  the  vacation  periods  of  public  employees  to  June,  July, 
August  and  September  is  amended  so  as  not  to  apply  to  the  depart- 
ment of  parks.  (C.  458.  In  effect,  April  20,  1914.)  The  new 
Buffalo  city  charter  contains  a  provision  that  in  contracts  for  work 
for  the  city  a  clause  must  be  inserted  binding  the  contractor  not  to 
discriminate  as  to  workmen  or  wages  against  members  of  labor 
organizations,  or  to  accept  more  than  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work, 
performed  within  nine  consecutive  hours.  Work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  may  only  be  done  in  case  of  neces- 
sity and  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  (C.  217, 
§392.  In  effect  upon  acceptance  by  the  voters  of  Buffalo  at  tlie 
general  election  in  November,  1914.) 

B.     PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Six  states  and  the  territories  of  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  legis- 
lated in  1914  on  men's  hours  in  private  employment.  Louisiana 
amended  its  eight-hour  law  for  stationary  firemen,  while  Maryland 
and  Massadhusetts  provided  two  full  days'  rest  each  month  for  rail- 
road employees  engaged  in  directing  train  movements;  Massachu- 
setts also  limited  the  hours  of  station  laborers  and  baggagemen  to 
nine  a  day.  In  Mississippi  the  ten-hour  law  for  adult  men  in  manu- 
facturing and  repairing,  which  has  twice  been  upheld  by  the  state 
courts,  was  amended  to  exempt  establishments  handling  perishable 
agricultural  products  and  employing  adult  men  only,  while  the 
weekly  rest  day  law  in  New  York  was  amended  to  exempt  a  number 
of  milk  handling  establishments  and,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor,  certain  continuous  industries.  Alaska  established 
an  eight-hour  day  in  mines  and  smelters,  and  Porto  Rico  amended 
its  detailed  law  governing  closing  hours  in  commercial  and  industrial 
establishments.  In  New  Jersey  the  regulation  of  men's  hours  occurs 
in  the  law  governing  work  in  compressed  air. 

Alaska, — Emplo)mient  in  underground  mines  and  workings,  open 
cut  and  open  pit  workings,  smelters,  reduction  works,  stamp  and 
roller  mills,  concentrating  mills,  chlorination  and  cyanide  processes, 
is  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  life  and  limb.  Hours  in  underground 
workings  and  mines,  stamp  and  roller  mills,  open  cut  workings. 
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chlorination  and  cyanide  processes,  and  at  coke  ovens,  are  limited, 
except  when  change  of  shift  is  made  and  in  cases  of  emergency  or 
urgent  necessity,  to  eight  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  time  re- 
quired in  going  to  or  coming  from  the  actual  place  of  work  and  for 
meal  times ;  but  a  proviso  is  added  that  the  "act  applies  to  metallifer- 
ous lode  mining  only."  Penalty  for  ea;ch  day's  violation  by  any  per- 
son, persons,  body  corporate,  general  manager  or  employer,  $100- 
$500,  or  ninety  days'  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both.  (C.  29. 
In  effect,  July  23,  1913.) 

Louisiana, — A  "stationary  fireman"  is  defined  as  "any  person  em- 
ployed in  the  generation  of  steam  in  stationary  boilers  in  which 
coal  is  used  for  fuel."  It  is  forbidden  for  any  factory,  manufac- 
turing establishment,  office  building,  hotel,  warehouse,  workshop, 
business  establishment,  person,  firm  or  corporation  in  cities  of 
50,000  population  or  more  to  "compel"  the  stationary  firemen  em- 
ployed therein  to  work  consecutively  in  one  day  more  than  eight 
hours,  and  refusal  of  a  stationary  fireman  to  work  longer  is  not 
lawful  cause  for  discharge.  In  cities  the  chief  of  police  and  in 
towns  and  parishes  the  mayor  or  chief  officer  must  enforce  the  act. 
Penalty  for  any  person  or  corporation,  $25-$ioo,  or  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  fifteen  days,  or  both.  (No.  201.  In  effect,  July 
20,  1914.) 

Maryland, — Signalmen,  towermen,  gatemen,  levermen,  agents, 
train  despatchers,  and  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  trains,  who  work  eight  or  more  hours  a  day, 
must  be  given  every  month  two  full  days  of  twenty-four  hours  for 
rest,  with  compensation;  except  in  cases  oif  emergency,  when  they 
must  receive  for  each  day  of  extra  service  an  amount  equal  to  the 
average  daily  pay  for  the  month.  Fines  when  collected  are  to  be 
paid  half  to  the  informer  and  half  into  the  public  school  fund  of 
the  state.  Minimum  penalty,  $100  for  each  offense.  (C.  26.  In 
effect,  March  4,  1914.) 

Massachusetts. — Signalmen,  towermen,  levermen,  agents,  train 
despatchers,  telegraph  or  telephone  operators  in  railroad  towers  or 
stations,  and  all  other  persons  employed  in  operating  trains  by  tele- 
graph, telephone,  signal  or  interlocking  switching  machines  must  be 
allowed  two  full  days'  rest  with  regular  compensation  in  every 
calendar  month.  In  case  of  emergency  the  rest  period  must  be 
allowed  after  the  emergency  is  past.  Minimiun  penalty,  $100  for 
each  offense.     (C.  723.     In  effect,  July  4,  1914.)     Baggagemen, 
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laborers,  crossing  tenders  and  the  like  in  and  about  steam  railroad 
stations  must  not  be  employed  more  than  nine  working  hours  in 
ten  hours'  time,  the  additional  hour  to  be  allowed  as  a  lay-off. 
Maximum  penalty  for  an  employer,  agent,  officer  or  other  person, 
$ioo  for  each  offense.    (C.  746.    In  effect,  August  2,  1914.) 

Mississippi. — The  ten-hour  law  in  manufacturing  and  repairing  is 
amended  to  exempt  persons,  firms  or  corporations  engaged  in  hand- 
ling or  converting  perishable  agricultural  products  in  season  who 
work  adult  male  labor  only  in  connection  therewith.  (C.  168.  In 
effect,  March  28,  1914.)  The  same  law  is  also  amended  to  permit 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes'  additional  work  on  each  of  the  first 
five  days  of  the  week,  the  additional  time  to  be  deducted  from  the 
last  day  of  the  week.     (C.  169.     In  effect,  March  28,  1914.) 

New  Jersey. — (See  "Miscellaneous  Industries,"  p.  445.) 

New  York. — The  one-day-rest-in-seven  law  is  amended  to  exempt 
employees  in  dairies,  creameries,  milk  condensaries,  milk  powder 
factories,  milk  sugar  factories,  milk  shipping  stations,  butter  and 
cheese  factories,  ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  and  milk  bottling 
plants,  where  not  more  than  seven  persons  are  employed.  (C.  388. 
In  effect,  April  16,  1914.)  The  same  act  is  further  amended  to 
exempt,  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  employees 
in  any  necessarily  continuous  industrial  or  manufacturing  process 
in  which  no  employee  is  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
a  day.  (C.  396.  In  effect,  April  16,  1914.)  Apprentices  and 
employees  in  pharmacies  must  receive  in  addition  to  the  one  full 
day  off  in  two  consecutive  weeks  previously  required  at  least  one 
afternoon  and  evening  off  in  each  week.  "The  provisions  of  this 
section  alone  regulate  working  hours  ...  in  pharmacies."  (C. 
514.    In  effect,  April  23,  1914.) 

Porto  Rico. — The  law  regulating  closing  hours  in  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments  is  rewritten.  The  establishments  named 
must  remain  closed  to  the  public  all  day  Sunday,  from  12  noon  on 
legal  holidays,  from  7  p.  m.  (instead  of  from  6  p.  m.,  as  formerly) 
on  working  days,  and  from  10  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  and  on  December 
24  and  31  and  January  5;  work  for  employees  must  be  suspended 
one  hour  after  closing.  Thirty-one  groups  of  establishments  arc 
excepted,  including  sugar  and  alcohol  factories,  pharmacies,  book 
stores,  slaughter  houses,  markets,  eating  houses,  refreshment  and 
news  stands,  ice  depots,  garages  and  livery  stables,  undertaking  es- 
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tablishments,  public  and  quasi-public  utilities,  works  of  emergency, 
theatres  and  places  devoted  exclusively  to  charitable  purposes. 
Municipal  councils  may  also  by  ordinance  permit  any  establishment 
to  remain  open  until  noon  on  Sundays.  Penalty  $io-$ioo,  or  im- 
prisonment ior  not  more  than  thirty  days.  (C.  24.  In  effect, 
April  I,  1914.) 
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IMMIGRATION 

Rhode  Island  authorized  a  commission  (which,  however,  must 
not  involve  the  state  in  any  expense)  to  study  the  immigration  prob- 
lem and  to  draft  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  non-English  speaking 
foreigners.  Maryland  established  an  employment  bureau  particu- 
larly for  the  distribution  of  immigrants. 

Maryland, — (See  "Unemployment/'  p.  484.) 

Rhode  Island. — The  governor  is  empowered  to  appoint  an  un- 
salaried commission  on  immigration,  of  five  members,  to  investi- 
gate the  way  of  living,  distribution,  educational  and  business  oppor- 
tunities of  immigrants,  and  their  relation  to  the  industrial,  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  people  of  the  state.  The  purpose  of 
the  investigation  is  to  be  the  enactment  of  laws  to  bring  non-English 
speaking  foreigners,  resident  and  transient,  into  sympathetic  rela- 
tion with  American  institutions  and  customs.  The  commission  may 
send  for  persons  and  papers  and  administer  oaths,  and  must  report 
to  the  governor  by  January  15,  1914,  but  is  not  to  subject  the  state 
to  any  expense.     (C.  1078.    In  eflfect,  May  6,  1914.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION 

Several  states  passed  labor  laws  which  do  not  fit  under  any  other 
head  and  consequently  are  analyzed  here.  Alaska  forbade  coercing 
employees  to  buy  goods  at  any  particular  place,  inducing  workmen 
to  change  their  places  through  false  information  about  work,  and 
the  importation  of  armed  guards.  In  New  York  the  disastrous 
failure  of  a  department  store  firm  and  the  consequent  loss  by  its 
employees  of  money  compulsorily  contributed  by  them  to  an  estab- 
lishment benefit  fund  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law  against  such 
forced  contributions.  Mississippi  and  Virginia  regulated  the  bond- 
ing of  common  carrier  employees,  and  Massachusetts  enacted  laws 
on  giving  preference  on  public  work  to  citizens  of  the  state,  and 
on  other  civil  service  matters. 

Alaska. — Employers  are  forbidden  to  compel  employees  by  threat 
of  discharge,  intimidation  or  other  means  to  board  or  to  purchase 
goods  at  any  particular  place.  Penalty,  $25-$ioo,  or  imprisonment 
for  ten  to  thirty  days,  or  both.  (C.  9.  In  effect,  Juy  17,  1913.)  It 
is  made  unlawful  to  persuade  or  engage  workmen  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory or  to  change  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  territory  by 
means  of  false  advertising  or  pretenses  concerning  the  kind  of 
work,  the  amount  of  compensation  or  the  sanitary  or  other  condi- 
tions. Workmen  have  a  right  of  action  for  all  damages  sustained 
in  consequence  of  such  false  representation,  including  reasonable 
attorney's  'fees.  It  is  also  made  a  felony  to  bring  persons  into  the 
territory  or  to  move  them  from  one  place  to  another  within  the  ter- 
ritory to  guard  with  deadly  weapons  other  persons  or  property;  or 
for  such  persons  to  enter  the  territory  without  a  written  permit  from 
the  go,vemor.  The  act  does  not  forbid  persons  or  organizations  from 
protecting  their  property  or  interest  as  already  provided.  Maxi- 
mum penalty  for  false  representation,  $2,000,  or  one  year's  im- 
prisonment, or  both.  Penalty  for  bringing  armed  persons  or  for 
coming  under  arms  into  the  state,  one  to  five  years'  imprisonment. 
(C.  36.    In  effect,  July  25,  1913.) 

Massachusetts, — Destroying,  defacing,  injuring  or  defiling  toilet 
appliances  in  any  place  of  emplo)rment  is  forbidden.  Maximum 
penalty,  $50.  (C.  164.  In  effect,  April  15,  1914.)  The  period 
within  which  lamplighters  in  the  city  of  Boston  who  lose  their  em- 
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ployment  through  change  of  lighting  methods  may  be  transferred 
to  other  work  without  civil  service  examination,  is  extended  to  four 
(instead  of  two)  years  from  January  i,  1913.  (C.  440.  In  effect 
upon  its  acceptance  by  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  of  Boston.) 
When  an  appointing  officer  or  board  asks  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  certify  persons  with  experience  in  the  same  department 
to  fill  vacancies  as  foremen  or  inspectors,  the  board  must  as  far 
as  practicable  include  among  those  certified  at  least  one  laborer  or 
mechanic  serving  in  the  department.  (C.  479.  In  effect,  May  5, 
1914.)  The  civil  service  commission  must  make  rules,  which  shall 
be  effective  when  approved  by  the  governor  and  council,  for  includ- 
ing in  the  classified  civil  service  all  engineers  and  other  persons  in 
charge  of  steam  boilers,  heating,  lighting  and  power  plants  main- 
tained by  the  state.  (C.  486.  In  effect,  May  6,  19 14.)  In  all 
work  for  the  state  or  any  city  or  town  therein,  preference  must 
be  given  to  citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  civil  service  commission 
may  not  place  on  its  lists  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Non-citizens  of  the  United  States  appointed  because  of 
lack  of  eligible  persons  must  be  replaced  by  citizens  whenever  the 
civil  service  commission  establishes  a  list  of  the  proper  class;  the 
commission  must  upon  complaint  by  a  citizen  of  the  state  take  steps 
to  enforce  this  provision.  Penalty  for  an  appointing  officer  who  con- 
tinues the  unlawful  employment  of  a  non-citizen  for  ten  days  after 
notice,  $io-$ioo  for  each  offense.    (C.  600.    In  effect,  June  2,  1914.) 

Mississippi. — Common  carriers  must  not  require  of  employees 
that  they  be  bonded  by  any  particular  company,  nor  reject  a  bond 
for  any  reason  other  than  its  financial  insufficiency.  Common  car- 
riers must  not  require  bonds  issued  by  non-resident  companies,  nor 
accept  such  bonds  unless  the  issuing  company  has  an  agent  resident 
within  the  state,  who  must  keep  a  record  off  all  bonds  approved  and 
cancelled.  Bonds  must  be  made  to  cover  a  definite  term,  and  may 
not  be  cancelled  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  thereto  except 
for  breach  of  the  conditions,  in  which  case  ten  days'  written  and 
sworn  notice,  giving  full  reasons,  is  required.  Any  bond  or  con- 
tract made  in  violation  of  the  act  is  void.  Penalty,  $ioo-$i,ooo,  and 
imprisonment  for  thirty  days  to  one  year.  (C.  152.  In  effect, 
March  10,  1914.) 

New  York, — Mercantile  corporations  must  not,  by  deduction  from 
wages,  by  direct  payment  or  otherwise,  compel  employees  to  con- 
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tribute  to  any  benefit  or  insurance  fund  maintained  for  them  by 
any  corporation  or  person;  contracts  whereby  such  contribution  is 
exacted  are  void.  A  director,  officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation 
who  violates  the  act  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  Penalty  for  a 
corporation,  $100,  recoverable  by  the  person  aggrieved.  (C.  320. 
In  eflfect,  April,  14,  1914.) 

Virginia. — If  a  surety  company  refuses  to  bond  or  to  continue 
as  bondsman  for  an  employee  of  a  common  carrier,  the  common  car- 
rier must,  unless  it  has  other  reasons  for  refusing  to  employ 
the  employee,  accept  a  bond  with  any  other  surety  company  or  a 
properly  secured  personal  bond.  The  surety  company  must  on  the 
employee's  request  send  him  by  registered  mail  a  written  statement 
of  its  reasons  for  refusing  to  bond  him.  Communications  between 
the  surety  company  and  common  carrier  or  the  employee  are  privi- 
leged, and  cannot  be  made  the  base  of  an  action  for  libel  or  slan- 
der. Penalty  for  a  surety  company  or  common  carrier,  $ioo-$i,ooo. 
(C.  157.    In  effect,  June  18,  1914.) 
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PENSIONS  AND  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

The  only  state  to  take  up  the  question  of  pensions  and  retirement 
systems  this  year  was  Massachusetts.  The  director  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  was  required  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  old  age  depen- 
dency as  a  basis  of  possible  legislative  action.  A  number  of  minor 
acts  protecting  and  amending  the  pension  rights  of  public  employees 
were  also  passed. 

Massachusetts. — To  provide  information  on  the  subject  of  old  age 
pensions,  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  is  required,  in 
connection  with  the  decennial  census  of  191 5,  to  collect  and  present 
to  the  legislature  at  his  earliest  convenience  data  on  the  number 
of  persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  state,  their  length 
of  residence  in  the  state,  the  number  of  dependent  persons  in  public 
and  private  institutions,  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
aid  from  public  sources  and  the  amount  of  such  aid.  He  may  also 
collect  data  on  the  number  of  persons  aided  by  private  sources,  the 
total  amount  so  paid,  and  any  other  information  likely  to  promote 
the  purposes  of  the  inquiry.  In  tabulating  the  census  he  must  as 
far  as  practicable  give  preference  to  material  called  for  by  the  re- 
solve. All  expenses  are  to  come  out  of  the  regular  census  appro- 
priation. (Resolves,  C.  120.  In  effect,  July  20,  1914.)  All  exist- 
ing obligations  of  cities  or  towns  to  pay  pensions  to  superannuated 
or  incapacitated  employees  of  fire  and  water  districts  are  terminated 
on  the  day  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district ;  the  meeting 
must  vote  on  the  question  of  assuming  the  obligations  on  the  same 
basis,  and  shall  assume  them  upon  a  majority  vote.  (C.  352.  In 
effect,  April  13,  1914.)  Laborers  and  mechanics  transferred  from 
the  service  of  the  town  of  Hyde  Park  to  the  service  of  Boston  when 
the  town  was  annexed  are  given  the  same  pension  rights  as  if  all 
their  service  had  been  performed  for  Boston.  (C.  536.  In  effect. 
May  16,  1914.)  The  provisions  of  the  state  employees'  retirement 
association  are  so  amended  that  the  refund  payable  in  case  of 
death  or  leaving  the  service  before  becoming  entitled  to  a  pension 
includes,  together  with  all  money  paid  in,  "such  interest  as  shall  have 
been  earned  thereon,"  instead  of  "regular  interest,"  as  formerly. 
(C.  582.  In  effect,  May  29,  1914.)  Members  of  the  system  may  after 
fifteen  years'  continuous  service  be  retired  for  permanent  disability 
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at  not  more  than  one-half  their  average  yearly  salary  for  the  pre- 
ceding ten  years.  The  tables  now  in  use  by  the  retirement  board 
must  be  used  in  determining  the  amount,  which  must  not  be  less 
than  $200 ;  the  board  may  call  upon  the  surgeon  general  to  assist  it 
in  determining  the  degree  of  disability,  and  the  board's  decision  is 
final.  (C  419.  In  eflfect,  May  28,  1914.)  Two  years  instead  of 
one  year  is  made  the  period  within  which  a  member  of  the  system 
must  be  reinstated  after  suspension  or  dismissal  in  order  to  be 
rated  as  in  continuous  service,  and  engineers  and  inspectors  in  the 
intermittent  service  of  the  state  are  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  con- 
tinuity in  the  interval  between  employments.  (C.  568.  In  effect, 
May  22,  1914.)  The  retirement  board  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  em- 
powered to  retire  at  regular  pension  rates,  at  the  request  of  the 
mayor  and  city  council,  any  laborer  who  owing  to  injury,  physical 
incompetency,  old  age  or  infirmity  is  incapacitated  for  further 
duty.  (C.  765.  In  effect  upon  acceptance  by  the  mayor  and  city 
council  of  Boston.) 
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TRADE  UNIONS  AND  TRADE  DISPUTES 

Trade  unions  and  trade  disputes  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
legislators  in  three  states,  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  federal  government. 
Alaska  enacted  a  mediation  and  arbitration  act,  while  Mississippi 
requested  that  the  federal  industrial  relations  commission  be  util- 
ized to  end  a  railroad  strike  then  in  progress.  Louisiana  protected 
workmen  in  their  right  to  organize,  while  Massachusetts  explicitly 
declared  labor  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  improving  wages, 
hours  or  conditions,  to  be  legal,  and  restricted  the  issuance  of  in- 
junctions in  labor  disputes.  Congress,  in  appropriating  funds  for  the 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  for  the  second  time  specified  that 
none  of  the  money  was  to  be  used  for  prosecuting  labor  organiza- 
tions whose  acts  were  not  in  themselves  illegal,  and  also  enacted  a 
law  specifically  forbidding  the  application  of  antitrust  laws  to  labor 
organizations  and  regulating  the  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor 
disputes. 

Alaska. — When  a  controversy  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
or  conditions  of  employment  arises  which  interrupts  or  threatens 
to  interrupt  the  business,  the  governor  must  upon  application  of 
either  party  endeavor  to  settle  the  dispute  by  mediation,  either 
personally  or  through  a  conunission.  If  this  effort  fails,  he  must, 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  parties,  endeavor  to  bring  about 
arbitration  by  a  board  of  three  persons,  to  be  named  one  by  the 
employer,  one  by  the  union  or  unions  concerned,  and  a  third  disin- 
terested person  by  these  two.  In  case  of  failure  to  name  the  third 
arbitrator  within  five  days  of  the  first  meeting,  the  submission  to 
arbitration  is  to  be  recalled.  A  majority  of  the  arbitrators  may 
make  a  binding  award.  The  submission  to  arbitration  must  stipu- 
late (i)  that  the  board  shall  commence  hearings  within  ten  days 
after  the  appointment  of  the  third  arbitrator,  and  file  its  award 
within  thirty  days  of  said  appointment,  and  that  pending  arbitra- 
tion the  status  existing  immediately  before  the  dispute  shall  not 
be  changed,  provided  that  no  employee  shall  be  compelled  to  render 
personal  service  without  his  consent;  (2)  that  the  award  and  all 
papers  in  the  proceeding  shall  be  filed  with  the  district  court,  and 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  set  aside  for  error  of  law  ap- 
parent on  the  record;  (3)  that  the  parties  will  abide  by  the  award, 
which  may  be  enforced  in  equity,  provided  that  no  injunction  or 
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other  legal  process  shall  be  issued  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
contract  for  personal  labor  against  the  laborer's  will ;  (4)  that  the 
parties  if  dissatisfied  with  the  award  will  not  stop  work,  or  dis- 
charge men,  respectively,  before  three  months  after  the  award,  ex- 
cept upon  thirty  days'  notice;  (5)  that  the  award  shall  be  in  force' 
for  one  year,  and  unless  it  is  set  aside  as  provided  no  new  arbi- 
tration may  be  had  on  the  same  subject  in  that  time.  Judgment  shall 
be  entered  on  the  award  after  ten  days  from  its  filing  with  the 
court;  if  exceptions  are  filed  for  matter  of  law  apparent  on  the 
record,  judgment  shall  be  entered  when  the  exceptions  have  been 
disposed  of.  Within  thirty  days  from  the  decision  of  the  dis- 
trict court  on  exceptions,  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  ninth  judicial  circuit,  which  shall 
receive  only  questions  of  law,  and  whose  determination  shall  be 
final  unless  the  parties  agree  on  a  judgment.  The  arbitrators  may 
administer  oaths  and  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents.  Agreements  to  arbitrate  must  be  ac- 
knowledged before  a  notary  public  or  clerk  of  the  district  court ;  a 
copy  is  filed  in  the  precinct,  and  one  forwarded  to  the  governor,  who 
through  the  secretary  of  state  calls  a  meeting  of  the  arbitrators 
within  fifteen  days;  but  the  governor  may  decine  to  call  such 
meeting  if  not  satisfied  that  the  employees  signing  the  submission 
are  a  majority  of  the  employer's  workmen  of  the  same  grade  or 
class,  and  that  an  award  can  justly  be  regarded  as  binding  upon 
all  such  workmen.  During  arbitration,  and  for  three  months  after 
an  award  (except  upon  thirty  days'  written  notice),  the  employer 
may  not  discharge  employees  who  are  parties  thereto  "except  for 
inefficiency,  violation  of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty"  or  because  *'in  his 
judgment  business  necessities  require  such  reduction";  and  during 
a  like  period  employees  may  not  quit  the  employer's  service  "with- 
out just  cause"  without  thirty  days'  written  notice,  nor  may  their 
organization  call  or  abet  a  strike  or  give  counsel  contrary  to  the 
act.  Violation  of  this  provision  makes  the  offending  party  liable  for 
damages.  Compensation  and  expenses  of  the  arbitrators  must  be 
provided  for  in  the  agreement  to  arbitrate.  (C.  70.  In  effect, 
July  29,  1913.)    (See  also  "Miscellaneous  Legislation,"  p.  475.) 

Louisiana, — It  is  made  unlawful  to  coerce,  require,  demand  or 
influence  an  employee  to  enter  into  any  contract,  written,  verbal  or 
implied,  not  to  become  or  to  remain  a  member  of  any  labor  organi- 
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zation  as  a  condition  of  securing  or  of  remaining  in  employment. 
Minimum  penalty  for  an  individual,  member  of  a  firm,  agent,  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  any  company  or  corporation,  $50,  or  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.     (No.  294.    In  effect,  July  24,  1914.) 

Massachusetts. — Persons  seeking  employment  may  not  be  in- 
dicted or  prosecuted  for  entering  into  any  agreement  or  combination 
with  a  view  to  lessening  their  hours,  increasing  their  wages  or 
bettering  their  condition,  or  for  any  act  in  pursuance  of  these  pur- 
poses which  is  not  in  itself  unlawful.  No  injunction  shall  be  granted 
in  any  dispute  over  terms  of  employment  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property  or  to  property  rights  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  property 
rights  must  be  particularly  described  and  sworn  to  in  the  application. 
Rights  in  connection  with  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee  are 
construed  as  personal  and  not  as  property  rights.  In  cases  involv- 
ing violation  of  contract  but  no  threatened  irreparable  damage  to 
property  or  property  rights,  the  parties  must  be  left  to  their  remedy 
at  law.  (C  778.  In  effect,  August  6,  1914.)  The  law  requiring 
employers  advertising  or  soliciting  for  employees  during  strikes  to 
mention  explicitly  the  existence  of  the  strike,  is  amended  to  apply 
also  to  lockouts  and  all  other  labor  troubles.  Seeking  for  help 
without  as  well  as  within  the  state  is  regulated,  and  no  other  per- 
son, firm,  association  or  corporation  may  assist  the  employer  in 
securing  help  contrary  to  the  law.  The  penalty  remains  $100  for 
each  offense.  (C.  347.  In  effect.  May  13,  1914.)  The  law  pro- 
viding for  a  state  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  amended 
to  make  investigation  of  labor  disputes  by  the  board  dependent  upon 
the  failure  of  the  parties  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  and  their  re- 
fusal to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration.  The  board  may  employ 
experts  to  assist  in  the  investigation,  and  must  inform  employers 
and  employees  of  their  duty  to  give  notice  to  the  board  before  re- 
sorting to  a  strike  or  lockout  and  of  their  rights  under  the  act. 
Local  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  may  be  composed  of 
three  members  mutually  agreed  upon,  as  well  as  by  a  representative 
each  of  employer,  employees  and  the  public  as  previously  provided. 
(C.  681.    In  eflfect,  July  18,  1914.) 

Mississippi, — The  President  of  the  United  States  is  memorialized 
to  instruct  the  federal  industrial  relations  commission  to  investigate 
the  strike  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Harriman  railroad  lines  and  to 
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take  such  other  steps  as  may  be  deemed  best  to  bring  about  a  just 
settlement  of  the  strike.  (C.  550.  S.  C.  R.  54.) 
New  York, — (See  "Hours — Public  Employment,"  p.  470.) 
United  States, — The  sum  of  $300,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
enforcement  by  the  department  of  justice  of  antitrust  laws,  with 
the  same  proviso  as  in  1913,  namely,  "that  no  part  of  this  money 
shall  be  spent  in  the  prosecution  of  any  organization  or  individual 
for  entering  into  any  combination  or  agreement  having  in  view 
the  increasing  of  wages,  shortening  of  hours  or  bettering  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtherance  thereof,  not 
in  itself  unlawful."  (Public  161,  63rd  Congress,  2nd  session.  In 
effect,  August  i,  1914.)  The  new  law  supplementing  existing  anti- 
trust legislation  declares  that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a 
commodity  or  article  of  commerce,"  and  prohibits  the  construction 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor, 
agricultural  or  horticultural  organizations  instituted  for  mutual 
help  and  not  having  capital  stock  or  conducted  for  profit ;  individual 
members  of  such  organizations  must  not  be  restrained  from  carry- 
ing out  their  legitimate  objects,  and  such  organizations  and  their 
members  must  not  be  construed  to  be  illegal  combinations  or  con- 
spiracies in  restraint  of  trade.  No  restraining  order  or  injunction 
may  be  granted  by  any  United  States  court  or  judge  in  labor  dis- 
putes concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employment,  unless  neces- 
sary to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to  property  or  to  a  property  right, 
for  which  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law;  and  such  property 
or  property  right  must  be  described  with  particularity  in  the  applica- 
tion, which  must  be  in  writing  and  sworn  to.  No  restraining  order 
or  injunction  may  prohibit  any  person  or  persons,  singly  or  in 
concert,  from  stopping  work;  from  peacefully  persuading  others 
to  work  or  to  stop  work ;  from  attending  any  place  where  they  may 
lawfully  be ;  from  ceasing  to  patronize  or  to  employ  any  party  to  the 
dispute;  from  peacefully  persuading  others  to  do  so;  from  giving 
or  withholding  any  strike  benefits  or  other  things  of  value;  from 
peacefully  assembling  in  a  lawful  manner  and  for  lawful  purposes; 
or  from  doing  any  thing  which  might  lawfully  be  done  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  dispute;  and  none  of  the  acts  enumerated  shall  be 
considered  violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States.  (Public 
212,  63rd  Congress,  2nd  session.    In  eflfect,  October  15,  1914.) 
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Spurred  on  by  the  experiences  of  the  winter  of  1913-1914,  three 
states  made  provision  for  public  bureaus  to  put  emplo)mient  givers 
and  employment  seekers  in  touch  with  each  other.  Louisiana 
authorized  its  municipalities  to  open  such  bureaus  free  of  state 
tax  or  license,  and  Maryland  authorized  an  office  primarily  for 
immigrants.  The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  the  year  in  this 
field  is  that  of  New  York,  which  created  a  bureau  of  emplo)mient  in 
the  state  department  of  labor,  with  branches  throughout  the  state 
in  the  discretion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor,  and  carefully  regn- 
lated  its  operation.  By  popular  vote  Washington  adopted  a  measure 
which  practically  means  the  elimination  of  private  employment 
agencies  in  that  state. 

A.  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS 

Louisiana. — Municipalities  may  by  ordinance  of  their  councils  es- 
tablish and  maintain  free  public  employment  bureaus;  no  bonds 
need  be  given  and  no  license  fees  or  taxes  need  be  paid  by  such 
bureaus.     (No.  307.    In  eflfect,  July  25,  19 14.) 

Maryland. — The  board  of  immigration  commissioners  is  instructed 
to  establish  in  its  bureau  an  agricultural  employment  department 
for  supplying  gratuitously  efficient  farm  help.  A  record  of  those 
applying  for  help  must  be  kept ;  also  a  record  of  those  seeking  em- 
ployment, giving  data  as  to  age,  character  and  capacity  for  work. 
The  county  boards  of  immigration  commissioners,  the  formation 
of  which  the  state  board  is  to  encourage,  may  among  their  other 
duties  assist  in  distributing  immigrants.  (C.  429.  In  eflfect,  April 
10,  1914.) 

New  York. — ^There  is  established  in  the  department  of  labor  a 
bureau  of  employment,  in  charge  of  a  director  who  shall  have 
"recognized  executive  and  managerial  ability,  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  unemployment  and  administration  of 
public  employment  offices  and  recognized  capacity  to  direct  investi- 
gations of  unemployment  and  public  and  private  agencies  for  remedy- 
ing the  same,"  and  shall  be  under  civil  service.  The  commissioner 
of  labor  may  establish  necessary  branch  offices  each  in  charge  of  a 
superintendent,  with  necessary  assistants,  who  must  register  all 
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applicants  for  work  or  for  help  and  report  periodically  to  the  di- 
rector. For  each  branch  office  the  commissioner  of  labor  must 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  representative  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  a  chairman  agreed  on  by  the  majority; 
at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  either  side,  the  voting  on  any  ques- 
tion must  be  so  conducted  that  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  voting 
strength  between  employers  and  employees,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  member,  and  on  such  questions  the  chairman  has 
no  vote.  The  advisory  committee  may  appoint  sub-committees  as  ad- 
visable. Employers  or  employees  may  file  with  the  office  a  notice  of 
a  strike  or  lockout  aflfecting  their  trade,  which  must  be  communicated 
to  the  opposite  party  in  the  dispute,  and  exhibited,  together  with 
any  answer,  in  the  office.  Applicants  for  situations  aflfected  by  the 
dispute  must  be  advised  of  the  statements.  No  person  shall  suffer 
any  discrimination  or  be  otherwise  prejudiced  on  account  of  refusing 
to  accept  employment  upon  the  ground  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
exists  or  that  the  wages  are  lower  than  current  for  that  trade  and 
district.  Separate  divisions  may  be  organized  in  any  office  for  men, 
women,  and  juveniles,  and  these  may  be  subdivided  into  divisions  for 
farm  labor  and  such  other  classes  as  the  commissioner  of  labor  may 
decide.  Applicants  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  may 
register  at  school  on  special  forms,  which  when  transferred  to  the 
employment  office  must  be  treated  as  personal  registration,  and 
provision  is  made  for  cooperation  between  the  superintendent  of  the 
office  and  the  school  principal  in  securing  suitable  employments  for 
children.  The  advisory  committees  must  appoint  special  sub-com- 
mittees on  juvenile  employment,  consisting  of  employers,  employees, 
and  persons  possessing  knowledge  of  education  or  of  other  con- 
ditions affecting  children.  The  commissioner  of  labor  must  arrange 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  branch  offices,  including  the  interchange 
between  them  and  public  posting  of  lists  of  vacancies,  which  he 
may  also  supply  to  newspapers  and  to  other  sources  of  information ; 
he  may  also  expend  5  per  cent  of  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau 
in  soliciting  business  by  advertising  or  otherwise.  No  fees  direct 
or  indirect  may  be  charged  to  or  received  from  any  applicant.  The 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information  must  publish  a  bulletin  giving 
all  possible  information  on  the  state  of  the  labor  market,  includ- 
ing reports  of  the  various  offices.  All  employment  agencies  other 
than  those  established  by  the  act  must  keep  a  register  of  applicants 
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for  work  and  for  help  in  such  form  as  required  by  the  commissioner 
of  labor,  who  may  inspect  such  registers  and  to  whom  information 
therefrom  must  be  furnished  as  required.  Maximiun  penalty  for  a 
superintendent,  clerk,  subordinate  or  appointee  who  accepts  any 
fee,  compensation  or  gratuity  from  any  one  seeking  labor  or  em- 
ployment, $500,  or  six  months'  imprisonment,  or  both ;  and  such  per- 
son is  thereafter  disqualified  from  holding  any  position  in  the 
bureau.     (C.  181.    In  effect,  April  7,  1914.) 

B.    PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAUS 

New  York, — (See  "Public  Employment  Bureaus,"  p.  485.) 
^  Washington, — By  popular  vote  a  measure  was  adopted  making  it 
unlawful  for  any  employment  agent,  his  representative,  or  any  other 
person  to  demand  or  to  receive  either  directly  or  indirectly  any  fee 
•or  remuneration  from  any  person  for  furnishing  him  employment 
or  information  leading  thereto.  Maximum  penalty,  $100  and  thirty 
days'  imprisonment.     (No.  8.    In  effect,  December  3,  1914.) 
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WAGES 

In  nine  states  and  in  Alaska  wages  were  legislated  upon.  Mary- 
land and  Massachusetts  fixed  the  rates  of  pay  of  several  classes  of 
public  employees,  and  New  Jersey  required  certain  county  em- 
ployees to  be  paid  semi-monthly.  Semi-monthly  pay  laws  affecting 
private  industries  were  enacted  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina;  the  last  two  states  also  forbade  the  discounting  of  trade 
checks,  while  Massachusetts  amended  its  weekly  pay  day  law  to 
include  workshops  and  mechanical  establishments.  Alaska,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana  and  New  York  enacted  or  amended  wage  lien  laws,  and 
Ohio  passed  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  miners'  wages  against 
unfair  practices  in  weighing  and  screening  coal.  In  addition,  Massa- 
chusetts slightly  amended  its  minimiun  wage  law  (see  "Woman's 
Work,"  p.  492). 

A.     PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 

Maryland. — All  laborers  employed  by  the  mayor  and  city  council 
of  Cumberland  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $2  a  day.  (C.  98.  In 
effect,  March  17,  1914.) 

Massachusetts. — Women  cleaners  and  scrub  women  employed  by 
Suffolk  county  must  be  paid  not  less  than  $8  a  week.  (C.  413.  In 
effect,  April  28,  1914.)  Wages  of  male  laborers  employed  by  the 
board  of  prison  conmiissioners  must  not  be  less  than  $2.50  a  day. 
(C.  458.  In  effect,  April  30,  1914.)  The  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
employed  on  public  works  must  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages  in  the  same  occupation  in  the  locality.  (C.  474.  In  effect, 
June  4,  1914.)  The  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  is  au- 
thorized to  increase  the  wages  of  its  engineers,  firemen,  oilers,  coal 
passers  and  screenmen,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  $5,000. 
(Resolves,  C.  96.  In  effect,  July  4,  1914.)  The  annual  salary  of 
elevator  men  at  the  state  house  is  increased  to  $1,100.  (C.  667.  In 
effect,  June  13,  1914.)  The  annual  salary  of  porters  at  the  state 
house  is  increased  to  $850.  (C.  684.  In  effect,  June  18,  1914.) 
(See  also  "Wages — Private  Employment,"  p.  489.) 

New  Jersey. — All  county  employees  in  counties  of  the  second 
class  must  be  paid  semi-monthly.  (C.  10.  In  effect,  March  10, 
1914.) 
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B.     PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT 

Alaska, — Every  person  performing  labor  upon  a  mine,  lode, 
mining  claim  or  coal,  metal  or  mineral  deposit  of  any  kind ;  or  assist- 
ing in  such  work  as  cook,  engineer,  fireman  or  in  cutting  or  deliv- 
ering wood;  or  working  on  any  road,  tramway,  trail,  flume,  ditch 
or  pipe  line,  building,  structure  or  superstructure,  'dredge,  steam 
shovel  or  machinery  used  in  connection  with  any  such  mining  claim ; 
or  performing  service  in  freighting  or  packing  supplies  for  such 
work,  shall  have  a  preferred  lien  on  such  property  to  secure  his 
payment  for  work  done.  Two  or  more  claims  worked  together  are 
deemed  one  mine.     (C.  79.    In  effect,  July  29,  1913.) 

Kentucky. — The  lien  law  is  amended  to  confer  on  employees  of 
any  mine,  railroad,  turnpike,  canal  or  other  public  improvement 
company,  or  of  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  rolling  mill,  fotmdry 
or  other  manufacturing  establishment,  in  case  the  property  comes 
to  be  distributed  among  creditors,  a  lien  on  the  property  and  acces- 
sories of  the  business,  including  the  real  estate.  (C.  49.  In  effect, 
June  15,  1914.) 

Louisiana. — Corporations,  companies,  associations,  partnerships 
and  individuals  employing  ten  or  more  persons  in  manufacturing, 
and  all  public  service  corporations,  are  required  to  pay  their  em- 
ployees every  two  weeks,  or  twice  each  month.  The  payments  must 
come  as  near  to  two  weeks  apart  as  is  practicable,  and  not  more 
than  seven  days'  wages  may  be  held  back;  except  that  public  ser- 
vice corporations  may  hold  back  fifteen  days*  pay.  Except  in  the 
case  of  public  service  corporations,  the  act  does  not  apply  to  the 
clerical  force  or  to  salesmen.  Penalty  for  any  corporation,  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  a  corporation,  foreman,  manager,  over- 
seer, paymaster,  or  other  person  having  employees  under  his  con- 
trol, not  more  than  $250,  or  imprisonment  for  ten  to  sixty  days,  or 
both,  for  each  day's  violation.  (No.  25.  In  eflfect,  July  3,  1914.) 
Employers  or  their  agents  are  forbidden  to  require  employees  to 
sign  contracts  by  which  the  employees  forfeit  their  wages  if  they 
are  discharged  or  resign  their  employment  before  the  contract  is 
completed;  but  only  wages  actually  earned  up  to  the  time  of  dis- 
charge or  resignation  are  protected.  Employers  are  also  forbidden 
to  fine  employees,  except  when  employees  wilfully  or  negligently 
damage  goods  or  property  of  the  employer,  in  which  case  the  fine 
must  not  exceed  the  actual  damage  done.     Penalty,  $25-$ioo,  or 
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imprisonment  for  thirty  days  to  three  months.  (No.  62.  In  effect, 
July  9,  1914.)  Employers  must  pay  to  employees  upon  demand 
at  the  time  of  discharge  the  amount  due  them  under  the  terms  of 
employment.  Any  individual,  firm,  person  or  corporation  violating 
the  law  becomes  liable  to  the  employee  for  his  full  wages  until  paid 
or  tendered.  (No.  170.  In  effect,  July  17,  1914.)  Managers, 
mechanics  and  laborers  employed  in  sugar  refineries  or  in  sugar  or 
syrup  mills  are  given  a  wage  lien  on  all  sugar,  syrup  or  molasses 
manufactured  during  the  same  season ;  the  lien  is  not  to  exist  longer 
than  thirty  days  after  the  maturity  of  the  debt  and  is  of  no  effect 
against  bona  fide  purchasers.  If  the  employees  believe  that  the 
material  on  which  they  have  the  lien  is  about  to  be  removed  or 
disposed  of  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  privilege,  they  may 
provisionally  seize  it  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  and  stating 
the  amount  of  the  claim.  (No.  185.  In  effect,  July  20,  1914.) 
The  law  requiring  contractors  or  master  mechanics  on  construction 
contracts  amounting  to  $1,000  or  more  to  give  a  bond  securing  the 
wages  of  workmen,  is  amended  to  apply  to  contracts  of  $500  or 
more ;  the  time  for  filing  claims  is  reduced  from  forty-five  to  thirty 
days  after  the  completion  of  the  work  or  the  default  of  the  con- 
tractor.   (No.  221.    In  effect,  July  20,  1914.) 

Massachusetts. — The  list  of  manufacturing  and  other  establish- 
ments in  which  weekly  payment  of  wages  is  required,  is  rewritten, 
the  changes  being  purely  verbal  except  that  contracting  on  public 
works  is  omitted,  and  workshops  and  mechanical  establishments  are 
added.    (C.  247.    In  effect,  April  25,  1914.) 

Mississippi. — Employers  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  railroading 
are  forbidden  to  discount  trade  checks,  coupons  or  other  written 
instruments  issued  as  payment  for  labor.  Penalty,  $io-$50  for  each 
offense,  and  in  suits  to  enforce  payment  in  cases  involving  $100  or 
less  employers  engaged  in  manufacturing  are  liable  to  pay  an 
additional  25  per  cent  as  damages.  (C.  138.  In  effect,  March  28, 
1914.)  Employers  engaged  in  manufacturing  who  employ  fifty 
or  more  employees,  and  who  employ  public  labor,  and  public  ser- 
vice corporations  doing  business  within  the  state,  must  pay  em- 
ployees every  two  weeks  or  twice  during  every  calendar  month  for 
all  labor  performed  up  to  not  more  than  seven  days  previous  to 
the  time  of  payment;  except  that  public  service  corporations  may 
hold  back  fifteen  days'  wages.     Penalty,  $25-$25o  for  each  day's 
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violation  against  each  employee.     (C.  167.     In  effect,  March  18, 

1914.) 

New  York, — ^The  lien  law  is  amended  to  cover  persons  who  do  any 
work  on  or  furnish  materials  in  equiping  any  structure  with  gas  or 
electric  light  fixtures.  (C.  506.  In  eflfect,  April  23,  1914.)  The 
debtor  and  creditor  law  is  amended  to  make  a  preferred  claim  of 
wages  for  services  rendered  only  within  three  months  (instead  of 
one  year,  as  formerly)  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  assignment,  and 
to  limit  the  amount  of  wages  so  protected  for  any  one  employee  to 
$300.     (C.  360.    In  effect,  April  15,  1914.) 

Ohio. — Miners  and  loaders  of  coal  who  are  paid  by  weight  must 
be  paid  according  to  the  total  weight  ol  coal  contained  in  the  car 
in  which  it  is  removed  from  the  mine.  The  coal  must,  however, 
contain  no  greater  percentage  of  slate,  sulphur,  rock,  dirt  or  other 
impurity  than  that  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the  industrial 
commission.  Miners  and  loaders  and  their  employers,  or  the  indus- 
trial commission  upon  the  request  of  either,  must  fix  for  stipulated 
periods  the  percentage  of  nut  and  other  fine  coal  allowable;  if  the 
commission  finds  that  the  percentage  of  fine  coal  is  higher  than 
that  fixed  by  it,  it  must  issue  and  enforce  orders  for  the  reduction 
of  the  percentage.  The  employer  may  not  screen  coal  in  such  a 
way  as  to  reduce  its  total  weight.  Employer  and  employee  may  agree 
on  deductions  from  pay  on  account  of  impurities  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  fixed.  Penalty  for  an  employer  screening  coal  so  as 
to  reduce  weight,  $300-$6oo  for  each  offense.  Penalty  for  a  miner 
or  loader  loading  a  car  with  impurities  in  excess  of  the  percentage 
fixed,  50  cents  for  the  first,  $1  for  the  second  and  $2-$4  for  the 
third  oflfense  within  a  period  of  three  days.  (S.  B.  3.  In  effect, 
February  17,  1914.) 

South  Carolina. — Railroad  xorporations  owning,  leasing  or  oper- 
ating thirty-five  miles  or  more  in  the  state  must  pay  employees  in 
their  shops  semi-monthly.  Penalty,  $25-$ioo.  (C.  399.  In  effect, 
March  19,  1914.)  The  law  regulating  the  use  of  certificates  for 
wages  is  amended.  Corporations,  firms  or  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  must  not  pay  wages  in  any  medium 
except  United  States  money  unless  the  same  is  redeemable  without 
discount  either  in  cash  or  in  goods  at  the  store  of  the  issuing  firm 
or  at  the  store  of  any  other  person  on  whom  the  paper  may  be 
drawn.  The  issuing  firm  must  redeem  the  certificates  in  cash  or 
in  goods  at  the  current  cash  price  on  demand  within  two  weeks ;  but 
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if  the  firm  has  a  regular  pay  day  every  two  weeks,  it  may  not 
be  required  to  redeem  the  certificates  until  the  first  pay  day  after 
it  becomes  payable.  The  law  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  con- 
tracts or  to  advances  for  agricultural  purposes.  (C  314.  In  effect, 
March  18,  1914.) 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

Minimum  wage  legislation  in  1914  was  represented  only  by  a 
Massachusetts  act  amending  the  existing  law  in  several  particulars 
as  a  result  of  the  year's  experience  under  it.  Five  states  and  the 
federal  government  took  action  on  hours  and  working  conditions 
affecting  women.  Mississippi  established  for  women  a  ten-hour 
day  and  a  sixty-hour  week  and  Virginia  extended  its  ten-hour  law 
to  cover  certain  establishments  not  previously  affected,  while  New 
York  made  its  nine-hour  day  and  fifty-four-hour  week  general  for 
women  employed  in  all  mercantile  establishments  and  limited  their 
working  week  to  six  days.  Slight  amendments  to  other  woman's 
work  laws  were  made  in  Massachusetts  and  in  South  Carolina.  G)n- 
gress  established  for  females  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  forty-eight-hour  week,  prohibited  their  emplo)mient 
before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.,  and  provided  a  staflf  of  inspectors 
to  enforce  the  act. 

A.     THE  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Massachusetts, — The  minimum  wage  law  is  amended.  The  ntun- 
ber  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  on  wage  boards 
may  now  be  any  equal  number,  instead  of  not  less  than  six,  as  for- 
merly. The  commission  must  notify  employers  and  employees  in 
the  occupation  of  its  intention  to  establish  a  wage  board  and  must 
request  both  sides  to  nominate  representatives  from  whom,  pro- 
vided the  names  are  furnished  within  ten  days,  the  commission  must 
select.  The  requirement  that  the  conmiission  must  publish  in  at 
least  one  newspaper  in  each  county  a  siunmary  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  is  changed  to  require  publication  "at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  advisable."  In  addition  to  the 
records  previously  required,  employers  must  now  keep  a  record  of 
the  amount  paid  each  week  to  each  woman  and  minor.  The  pro- 
hibition against  an  employer's  discharging  or  discriminating  against 
an  employee  who  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify  or  whom  he 
believes  may  testify  in  wage  proceedings  is  amended  to  forbid  also 
these  acts  because  an  employee  "has  served  or  is  about  to  serve 
upon  a  wage  board,  or  is  or  has  been  active  in  the  formation  thereof, 
or  has  given  or  is  about  to  give  information  concerning  the  con- 
ditions of  such  employee's  employment,"  or  because  the  employer 
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believes  the  employee  may  do  these  things.  The  penalty  for  such 
discrimination  remains  $200-$i,ooo  for  each  offense.  (C.  368.  In 
effect,  April  17,  1914.) 

B.     HOURS  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS 

Massachusetts. — ^The  law  regulating  the  moving  of  boxes  and 
other  receptacles  by  females  in  mills  and  workshops  is  amended  to 
require  pulleys,  casters  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  boxes 
weighing  with  their  contents  seventy-five  pounds  or  more,  instead  of 
for  boxes  two  by  two  by  two  and  one-half  feet  in  dimensions  as 
previously.  The  mechanical  contrivance  must  also  be  connected 
with  the  box  or  receptacle.    (C.  241.    In  effect,  April  24,  1914.) 

Mississippi — It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion to  work  any  woman  or  girl  in  "any  laundry,  millinery,  dress- 
making store,  office,  mercantile  establishment,  theatre,  telegraph 
or  telephone  office  or  any  other  occupation  not  here  enumerated" 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day  or  sixty  hours  a  week,  except  in  case  of 
emergency  or  public  necessity.  Penalty,  $io-$50  for  each  offense, 
or  imprisonment  from  five  to  thirty  days,  or  both,  and  each  day's 
violation  is  a  separate  offense.    (C.  165.    In  effect,  March  27,  1914.) 

New  York, — Hours  of  women  over  sixteen  years  of  age  are  re- 
duced to  fifty-four  a  week  in  all  mercantile  establishments,  regardless 
of  the  class  of  the  city  in  which  the  establishment  is  located.  The 
latest  hour  for  employment  is  made  uniformly  10  p.  m.,  daily  hours 
are  limited  to  nine  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  shorter  day  of 
some  other  day  in  the  week,  and  the  working  week  is  limited  to 
six  days.  The  week  from  December  18  to  24,  inclusive,  is  exempt 
from  these  restrictions.  The  commissioner  of  labor  is  empowered 
to  permit  a  shorter  lunch  time  than  forty-five  minutes,  and  such 
permit  must  be  kept  conspicuously  posted  at  the  main  entrance. 
(C  331.    In  effect,  April  14,  1914.) 

South  Carolina, — The  law  limiting  the  hours  of  women  employees 
in  mercantile  establishments  to  twelve  a  day  and  sixty  a  week  is 
amended  to  provide  that  such  women  shall  not  be  allowed  (instead 
of  required)  to  work  later  than  10  p.  m.  Duly  authorized  agents 
of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  industries  may 
assist  the  commissioner  and  the  inspectors  in  enforcing  the  act. 
The  penalty  remains  $io-$40  or  imprisonment  from  ten  to  thirty 
days.     (C.  262.    In  effect,  March  20,  1914.) 
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Virginia. — The  law  limiting  the  hours  of  females  and  of  children 
under  fourteen  to  ten  a  day  is  extended  to  cover  mercantile  establish- 
ments in  towns  over  2,000  on  Saturdays,  and  laundries.  Males  under 
twenty-one,  and  females,  may  not  be  employed  in  any  capacity 
in  any  place,  except  hotels  and  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
country,  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  manufactured,  bought,  sold, 
packed  or  shipped.  Canning  and  fish  packing  establishments  in  the 
country  are  exempt  from  the  law,  which  in  addition  does  not  apply  to 
women  whose  full  time  is  employed  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers, 
cashiers  or  office  assistants.  The  penalty  remains  $5-$20.  (C.  158. 
In  effect,  June  18,  1914.) 

United  States. — No  female  may  be  employed  in  any  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  hotel,  restau- 
rant, telegraph  or  telephone  office,  or  by  any  express  or  transporta- 
tion company,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  more  than  eight  hours  a 
day  or  more  than  six  days  or  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  No  female 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
in  any  establishment  listed  before  7  a.  m.  or  after  6  p.  m.  Where 
three  or  more  females  are  employed,  a  female  may  not  be  employed 
more  than  six  hours  continually  without  an  interval  of  at  least 
three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  except  that  she  may  be  employed  for  not 
more  than  six  and  one-half  hours  continuously  if  the  employment 
ends  not  later  than  1.30  p.  m.  and  she  is  then  dismissed  for  the  day. 
The  employer  must  post  in  every  workroom  in  which  women  are 
employed  a  printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  working  hours 
a  day,  the  hours  of  beginning  and  of  stopping  work,  and,  except 
upon  written  permit  by  the  inspectors  because  the  nature  of  the 
business  renders  a  uniform  lunch  period  for  all  employees  imprac- 
ticable, the  hours  of  banning  and  ending  the  lunch  period.  The 
employer  must  keep  a  time  book  for  every  woman  employed,  stating 
the  wages,  the  number  of  hours'  work,  and  the  hours  of  beginning 
and  stopping  the  work  and^  the  lunch  period,  and  must  exhibit  the 
book  to  the  inspectors  at  all  reasonable  hours.  The  act,  and  also 
the  act  of  1905  requiring  seats  for  women  employees,  are  to  be 
enforced  by  three  inspectors,  two  of  whom  must  be  women,  ap- 
pointed by  the  commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  at  $1,200 
annually ;  the  inspectors  must  report  to  the  commissioners  daily,  and 
must  report  violations  to  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  district 
Penalty,  for  a  first  offense,  $20-$5o,  for  a  second  offense  $50-$200, 
and  for  a  third  offense  not  less  than  $250.  (Public  60,  63rd  Con- 
gress, 2nd  session.    In  effect,  February  24,  1914.) 
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n.    TOPICAL  INDEX  BY  STATES 

The  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  seventeen  state,  territorial  and  fed- 
eral legislatures  treated  in  this  Review  arc  here  indexed  in  alpha- 
betical order  with  chapter  and  page  references  to  the  session  law 
volumes.  Initiated  and  referred  acts  adopted  in  five  states  are 
also  indexed.  The  figures  in  ordinary  type  inside  the  parentheses 
refer  to  the  session  law  volumes ;  -the  figures  in  heavier  typt,  outside 
the  parentheses,  refer  to  pages  in  this  Review. 

ALASKA 

(Session  1913.) 
Accident  and  Disease  Reporting:    mine  operators  to  report  accidents 

(c.  72,  p.  274),  p.  439. 

Employer^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  liability 
for  accidents  established  (C.  45,  p.  84),  p.  46a. 

Hours:  limited  to  eight  a  day  on  public  works  (C.  7>  P-  8)1  P*  4^;  ^uid 
in  metalliferous  lode  mining  (C.  29»  p.  35 )»  P.  470. 

Mines:    territorial  mine  inspector  to  be  appointed  (C.  72,  p.  274),  p.  439. 

Miscellaneous:  compelling  employees  to  board  or  to  trade  at  a  parti- 
cular place  forbidden  (C.  9,  p.  12),  p.  475;  false  representation 
of  labor  conditions  and  importation  of  anmed  guards  forbidden 

(c.  36,  p.  51),  p.  475. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:  governor  authorized  to  undertake 
mediation  and  aibitration  (C  70,  p.  268),  p.  480. 

Wages:  lien  on  mines  and  appurtenances  established  (C.  79,  p.  308), 
p.  488. 

ARKANSAS 

(Initiated  act;  no  legislative  session.) 
Child  Labor:    general  law  amended  (No.  i),  p.  451. 

COLORADO 

(Initiated  act;  no  legislative  session.) 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:     as- 
sumption of  risk  law  sustained  (No.  11),  p.  46a. 

GEORGIA 

Child  Labor:  minimum  age  regulated  (No.  426,  p.  88),  p.  452;  birth 
certificates  to  be  proof  of  age  (No.  466,  §17,  p.  169),  p.  453, 

Factories  and  Workshops:  sanitation  of  food  factories  (No.  454, 
p.  134),  p.  430. 
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KENTUCKY 

Child  Labor:  law  regulating  age  limits,  hours  and  prohibited  employ- 
ments rewritten  (C.  72,  p.  212),  p.  453. 

Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  Acci- 
dent compensation  established  (C.  73,  p.  226),  p.  463. 

Mines:    safety  code  rewritten  (C.  79,  p.  288),  p.  439. 

Wages:    lien  law  amended  (C  49,  p.  135),  p.  488. 

LOUISIANA 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:    bureau  of  labor  reorganized   (No. 

186,  p.  351),  p.  448. 
Child  Labor:    prohibition  of  work  under  fourteen  extended  (No.  133,  p. 

247),  p.  455. 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  accident 

compensation  established  (No.  20,  p.  44),  p.  463. 
Factories  and  Workshops:    fire  escapes  required   (No.  171,  p.  289), 

p.  431. 
Hours:    eight-hour  day  law  for  stationary  firemen  amended  (No.  201, 

p.  385),  p.  471. 
Railroads  and  Streetcars:    streetcar  vestibules  to  be  enclosed  (No.  16, 

p.  40),  p.  44a;  training  for  motormen  and  conductors  required 

(No.  150,  p.  266),  p.  44a. 
Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:    freedom  to  belong  to  union  pro- 
tected (No.  294,  p.  602),  p.  481. 
Unemployment:    municipal  employment  bureaus  authorized  (No.  307^ 

p.  632),  p.  484. 
Wages:    bi-weekly  pay  days  required  (No.  25,  p.  80),  p.  488;  certain 

contracts  and  fines  forbidden  (No.  62,  p.  154),  p.  488;  employees 

to  be  paid  upon  discharge  (No.  170,  p.  288),  p.  489;  wage  lien  on 

sugan  and  syrup  mills  created  (No.  185,  p.  350),  p.  489;  bonding 

law  amended  (No.  221,  p.  418),  p.  489. 

MARYLAND 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  salaries  of  inspectors  of  female  labor 
increased  (C.  382,  p.  608),  p.  448;  changes  in  child  labor  staff  of 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information  (C.  840,  p.  1636),  p.  449. 

Child  Labor:     minimum  age  for  newsboys  lowered   (C.  27,  p.  28), 

p.  455. 

Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  accident 
compensation  established  (C.  800,  p.  1429),  p.  463. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  sanitation  of  food  factories  and  canneries 
provided  for  (C.  678,  p.  11 50),  p.  431;  tenement  workrooms  and 
certain  factories  to  be  licensed  (C.  779,  p.  1366),  p.  43a;  standing  or 
sitting  on  cigar  moulds  forbidden  (C.  81,  p.  103),  p.  433. 

Hours:  rest  days  established  for  men  directing  train  movements 
(C.  26,  p.  27),  p.  471. 
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Mines:     commission  appointed  to  draft  protective  measure   (C  460, 

p.  742),  p.  441. 
Unemployment:   agricultural  employment  office  created  (C.  429,  p.  682), 

p.  484. 
Wages:    minimum  rate  fixed  on  public  work  in  Cumberland  (C.  98, 
p.  122),  p.  487. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Accident  and  Disease  Reporting:  gas  and  electric  corporations  to 
report  accidents  (C.  742,  §164,  p.  589),  p.  429. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  board  of  labor  and  industries  may  re- 
quire employers  to  post  notices  (C.  263,  p.  180),  p.  449;  annual 
report  of  board  to  be  printed  (C.  533,  p.  362),  p.  449;  commissioner 
of  labor  must  compile  state's  labor  laws  (Resolves,  C.  36,  p.  750), 

p.  449. 
Child  Labor:     educational   requirement  modified    (C.   580,  p.   387), 

p.  455. 

Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  bene- 
fits under  workmen's  compensation  act  increased  (C.  708,  p.  554), 
p.  466;  compensation  act  extended  to  employees  of  Boston  transit 
commission  (C.  636,  p.  461),  p.  467;  extension  of  compensation 
act  to  public  employees  to  be  submitted  to  voters  of  Brockton 
(C.  142,  p.  81),  p.  467,  Chicopee  (C.  278,  p.  188),  p.  467,  Swamp- 
scott  (C.  603,  p.  420),  p.  467,  and  certain  other  towns  and  dis- 
tricts (C  618,  p.  447),  p,  467;  industrial  accident  board  must 
issue  annual  report  (C.  656,  p.  482),  p.  467. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  penalty  established  for  locking  factory 
doors  (C.  566,  p.  379),  p.  433;  requirements  for  sanitaiy  facilities 
revised  (C.  328,  p.  227),  p.  434;  medical  and  surgical  chests  re- 
quired in  certain  mercantile  establishments  (C.  557,  p.  375),  p.  434. 

Hours:  Permanent  Saturday  half-holiday  for  certain  state  employees 
submitted  to  voters  (C.  688,  p.  527),  p.  469;  annual  vacation  fon 
laborers  employed  by  cities  and  towns  submitted  to  voters  (C.  217, 
p.  136),  p.  469;  vote  required  on  eight-hour  day  for  city  employees 
in  Chicopee  (C.  277,  p.  187),  p.  4^.  in  Fitchburg  (C.  552,  p.  373), 
p.  469,  and  in  Swampscott  (C.  603,  p.  420),  p.  469;  half -holiday 
season  for  certain  public  employees  extended  (C.  455,  p.  312), 
p.  469;  rest  days  established  for  centain  railroad  employees  (C. 
723,  p.  572),  471;  nine-hour  day  for  certain  lailroad  employees 
established  (C.  746,  p.  645),  p.  471. 

Miscellaneous:  safety  valves  required  on  ammonia  compressors  (C. 
467,  p.  317),  p.  444;  compressed  air  tanks  regulated  (C.  649,  p.  478), 
p.  445;  injuring  or  defiling  toilets  forbidden  (C.  164,  p.  93),  p. 
475;  time  for  transferring  unemployed  lamplighters  extended  (C. 
440,  p.  303),  p.  475;  provision  made  for  promotion  of  mechanics  in 
the  public  service  (C.  479,  p.  323),  p.  476;  engineers  employed  by 
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state  to  be  under  civil  service  (C.  486,  p.  330),  p.  476;  preference 
to  be  given  to  citizens  in  state  work  (C.  600,  p.  419),  p.  476. 

Pensions  and  Retirement  Systems:  data  to  be  secured  (Resolves,  C. 
120,  p.  782),  p.  478;  burden  of  pensions  for  employees  of  fire  and 
water,  districts  shifted  (C.  352,  p.  250),  p.  478;  pension  rights  of 
certain  employees  of  Hyde  Park  protected  (C.  536,  p.  363),  p.  478; 
refunds  in  state  employees'  retirement  association  revised  (C 
582,  p.  389),  P-  478;  retirement  of  disabled  members  of  association 
provided  for  (C.  419,  p.  292),  p.  478;  reinstatement  in  association 
modified  (C.  568,  p.  38a),  p.  479;  retirement  of  incapacitated 
employees  of  Boston  provided  for  (C.  765,  p.  660),  p.  479. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:  combinations  to  improve  labor  con- 
ditions not  unlawful  (C.  778,  p.  680),  p.  48a;  advertising  for  help 
during  labor  troubles  regulated  (C.  347,  p.  247),  p.  482;  powers 
of  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  enlarged  (C.  681,  p.  508), 
p.  48a. 

Wages:  weekly  pay-day  law  amended  (C.  247,  p.  170),  p.  489;  wages 
of  scrub  women  employed  by  Suffolk  county  fixed  (C.  413,  p.  287), 
p.  487;  wages  of  prison  board  employees  fixed  (C.  458,  p.  313),  p.  487; 
prevailing  rate  of  wages  required  on  public  works  (C.  474,  p.  320), 
p.  487;  metropolitan  water  and  sewerage  board  authorized  to  in- 
cr,ease  wages  of  certain  employees  (Resolves,  C.  96,  p.  775),  p. 
487;  salary  increase  granted  to  state  house  elevator  men  (C  667, 
p.  489),  p.  487,  and  to  state  house  porters  (C.  684,  p.  512),  p.  487. 

Woman's  Work:  minimum  wage  law  amended  (C  368,  p.  259),  p.  49a; 
moving  of  boxes  regulated  (C.  241,  p.  147),  p.  493. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  state  board  of  health  to  appoint  fac- 
tory inspector  (C  163,  p.  209),  p.  449. 

Child  Labor:    hours  regulated  (C.  164,  p.  212),  p.  456. 

Employers^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  assump- 
tion of  risk  modified  (C.  156,  p.  200),  p.  462. 

Hours:  certain  canneries  exempted  from  ten-hour  law  (C.  168,  p. 
217),  p.  47a;  ten-hour  law  modified  (C.  169,  p.  ^17),  p.  47a. 

Miscellaneous:    bonding  of  employees  regulated  (C.  152,  p.  196),  p.  476. 

Railroads  and  Streetcars:     full  crew  law  enacted   (C  170,  p.  218), 

p.  443. 
Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:    President  memorialized  on  Harri- 

man  railroad  strike  (C.  550,  p.  549),  p.  482. 
Wages:    discounting  wage  checks  forbidden  (C.  138,  p.  181),  p.  489; 

semi-monthly  pay  days  required  (C.  167,  p.  216),  p.  489. 
Woman's  Work:    ten-hour  day  established  (C.  165,  p.  214),  p.  493. 

MISSOURI 

(Referred  law;  no  legislative  session.) 
Railroads  and  Streetcars:    full  crew  law  repealed,  p.  442. 
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NEBRASKA 

(Initiated  act;  no  legislative  session.) 
Employer^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:    work- 
men's compensation  act  sustained,  p.  467. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Accident  and  Disease  Reporting:  lead  poisoning  to  be  reported  (C. 
162,  p.  296),  p.  435. 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  name  of  bureau  of  statistics  changed 
(C.  156,  p.  287),  p.  450;  mine  and  quarry  inspector  to  be  appointed 
(C.  236,  p.  488),  p.  450. 

Child  Labor:  school  attendance  (C  223,  p.  456),  p.  456;  certain  em- 
ployments prohibited  (C.  60,  p.  99),  p.  458;  employment  in  mines 
and  quarries  prohibited  (C.  236,  p.  488),  p.  458;  employments  and 
hours  regulated  (C.  ^52,  p.  523),  p.  458;  labor  in  mercantile  estab- 
lishments regulated  (C.  253,  p.  529),  p.  459. 

Employers^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  scale 
of  compensation  for  death  revised  (C.  244,  p.  499),  p.  467. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  protection  from  occupational  diseases  (C. 
162,  p.  296),  p.  434. 

Miscellaneous:  employment  in  compressed  air  regulated  (C.  121,  p. 
197),  p.  445. 

Wages:  semi-monthly  pay  days  for  employees  of  certain  counties  (C. 
10,  p.  23),  p.  4«7. 


NEW  YORK 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  salary  of  chief  mercantile  inspector 
increased  (C.  ZZZ*  P-  932),  pi  450;  bureau  of  compulsory  education 
established  (C.  479,  p.  1967),  p.  450. 

Child  Labor:  hours  in  mercantile  establishments  reduced  (C.  331,  p. 
929),  p.  459;  newspaper  delivery  regulated  (C.  21,  p.  68),  p.  459. 

Employers^  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance:  com- 
pulsory workmen's  compensation  law  enacted  (C.  41,  p.  216),  p.  463; 
act  extended  to  public  employees  (C.  316,  p.  908),  p.  467;  appropria- 
tion for  commission  (C.  170,  p.  463),  p.  468. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  public  service  plants  not  factories  (C  512, 
p.  2047),  p.  435;  fire  escape  regulations  amended  (C.  182,  p. 
477 )»  P»  435;  duties  of  fire  conmiissioner  extended  (C.  459,  p.  1925), 
p.  436;  factory  law  amended  in  certain  particulars  (C.  366,  p.  1129), 
p.  436;  sanitary  requirements  in  mercantile  establishments  amended 
(C.  183,  p.  479),  p.  436;  factory  investigating  commission  continued 
(C  no,  p.  373 )»  p.  437;  appropriation  for  American  Museum  of 
Safety  (C.  4^,  p.  1937),  p.  437- 
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Hours:  certain  dairies  and  milk-using  establishments  exen]S)ted  from 
weekly  rest-day  law  (C.  ^88,  p.  1546),  p.  47a;  certain  continuous 
processes  also  exempted  therefrom  (C.  396,  p.  I555)»  P.  47*;  rest 
periods  for  drug  clerks  regulated  (C.  514,  p.  2049),  p.  47a;  vaca- 
tion period  for  New  York  park  employees  extended  (C.  458,  p. 
19^3)*  p.  470;  eight-hour  day  on  Buffalo  public  works  established 
(C  217,  §392,  p.  664),  p.  470. 

Miscellaneous:  compulsory  benefit  funds  in  mercantile  establishments 
forbidden  (C.  320,  p.  9i5)»  P.  47^. 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:  anti-union  discrimination  for- 
bidden on  Buffalo  public  works  (C.  217,  §392,  p.  664),  p.  47a 

Unemployment:    state  employment  bureau  established  (C.  181,  p.  472), 

p.  4«4. 
Wages:     lien  esUblished  on  lighting  fixtures   (C.  506,  p.  2017),  p. 

490;  law  on  wage  claims  amended  (C.  360,  p.  1107),  p.  490. 
Woman's  Work:  hours  in  mercantile  establishments  reduced  (C.  331, 

p.  929) »  p.  493. 


OHIO 

(Two  special  sessions.) 
Child  Labor:    minimum  age  and  school  requirements  raised  (S.B.  19, 

p.  129),  p.  460. 
Employers'  Liability,  Workmen's  Compensaiion  and  Insiirance:    wilful 

act  defined  (S.B.  28,  p.  193),  p.  468;  public  contributions  to  state 

fund  regulated  (H.B.  i,  2nd  special  session),  p.  468. 
Mines:    amount  of  requisite  first  aid  supplies  increased  (H.B.  12,  p. 

164) »  p.  442;  permit  required  for  solid  shooting  (iH.B.  10,  p.  161), 

p.  44a. 
Wages:    weighing  of  coal  regulated  (S.B.  3,  p.  181),  p.  490. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

(Special  session.    Page  references  not  yet  available.) 
Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:    arbitration    act    amended     (No. 
2385),  p.  4«3. 


PORTO  RICO 

(Page  references  not  yet  available.) 
Hours:    law  regulating  closing  hours  in  certain  establishments  amended 
(C.  24),  p.  47a. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Immigration:    commission  created  (C.  1078,  p.  136),  p.  474. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Railroads  and  Streetcars:    sheds  required  in  rfepair  yards  (C.  403,  p. 

706),  p.  443;  warning  boards  required  (C.  401,  p.  703)*  P-  443- 
Wages:     railroad  shop  employees  to  be  paid  semi-monthly   (C.  399, 

p.  699),  p.  490;  law  regulating  wage  certificates  amended  (C.  314, 

p.  563),  p.  490. 
Woman's  Work:     law  regulating  hours  in  mercantile  establishments 
amended  (C.  262,  p.  480),  p.  493. 

TEXAS 

(Special  session.    No  labor  legislation.) 

VIRGINIA 

Administration  of  Labor  Laws:  powers  of  labor  commissioner  ex- 
tended (C.  321,  p.  565),  p.  450- 

Child  Labor:    child  labor  law  amended  (C.  339,  p.  671),  p.  460. 

Factories  and  Workshops:  general  safety  provisions  enacted  (C.  16, 
P*  25),  p.  437;  sanitary  requirements  amended  (C.  286,  p.  496), 
p.  438;  ventilation  required  in  foundries  (C.  333,  p.  665),  p.  438. 

Miscellaneous:  bonding  of  common  carrier  employees  regulated  (C. 
157,  p.  262),  p.  477. 

Railroads  and  Streetcars:  headlights  required  (C.  89,  p.  154),  p.  443; 
caboose  cars  regulated  (C  87,  p.  144),  p.  444. 

Woman's  Work:  houn  and  employment  regulations  amended  (C.  158, 
p.  263),  p.  494. 

WASHINGTON 

(Initiated  act;  no  legislative  session.) 
Unemployment:    private  employment  bureaus  forjbidden  to  take  fees 
from  applicants  for  work  (No.  8),  p.  486. 

UNITED  STATES 

(Page  references  not  yet  available.) 

Trade  Unions  and  Trade  Disputes:  appropriation  for  antitrust  law 
enforcement  not  to  be  used  against  trade  unions  (Public  161,  63rd 
Congress,  2nd  session),  p.  483;  antitrust  laws  not  to  be  applied  to 
trade  unions,  use  of  injunctions  in  trade  disputes  restricted  (Pub- 
lic 212,  63rd  Congress,  2nd  session),  p.  483. 

Woman's  Work:  eight-hour  day  established  for  females  in  District  of 
of  Columbia  (Public  60,  63rd  Congress,  2nd  session),  p.  494. 
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of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  191 1.* 
No.  17:     (American  Labor  Legislation  Review  Vol.  II,  No.  2.)   Proceedings 

of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  1912. 

No.  18:     (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  3.)     Review  of 

Labor  Legislation  of  19 12. 
No.  19:     (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  II,  No.  4.)     Immediate 
Legislative  Program. 
One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven,  Prevention  of  Lead  Poisoning,  Reporting  of  Aeddents 
and    Diseases,   Workmen's   Compensation,    Investigation   of    Industrial   Hygiene, 
Protection  for  Working  Women,  Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws. 

No.  20:     (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  i.)     Proceed- 
ings of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  1912. 
The  Minimum  Wage: 

The  Theory  of  the  Minimum  Wage,  Henry  R.  Seager. 
Factory  Inspection  and  Labor  Law   Enforcement: 
How  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  Works,  John  R.  Commons. 
A  Laborer's  View  of  Factory  Inspection,  Henry  Sterling. 
An  Employer's  View  of  Factory  Inspection,  Charles  Sumner  Bird. 
The  Efficiency  of  Present  Factory  Inspection  Machinery  in  the  United  States,. 
Edward  F.  Brown. 


*  Publication  out  of  print. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

On  February  15,  1906,  the  American  Associatipn  for 
Labor  Liegislation  was  formed,  with  twenty-one  charter 
members.  It  was  small,  but  it  was  hopeful,  and  it  felt  that 
its  face  was  turned  in  the  right  direction.  To-day,  almost 
nine  years  later,  the  Association  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  8,000  and  a  record  of  accomplishment  of  which 
it  thinks  itself  justly  proud. 

The  present  moment,  when  social  movements  and  doc- 
trines of  every  kind  are  being  tried  out  in  the  furnace  of  a 
world-wide  conflagration,  is  peculiarly  opportune  for  re- 
viewing the  organization's  work  and  rendering  an  account 
of  its  stewardship.  In  the  following  pages  will  be  found 
a  brief  record  of  the  Association's  attainments  in  the  ten 
large  fields  of  its  activity — organization,  occupational 
hygiene,  industrial  safety,  administration  of  labor  laws, 
social  insurance  (including  workmen's  compensation), 
unemployment,  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  woman's  work, 
and  more  incidentally  child  labor  and  industrial  education. 
When  the  Association  was  formed  there  were  already  in 
certain  sections  of  the  labor  legislation  field  other  organiza- 
tions with  which  the  Association  has  since  cooperated  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  imnecessary  duplication  of  effort. 
The  annals,  are,  therefore,  fuller  in  some  cases  than  in 
others,  but  in  all  cases  the  story  which  is  told  represents 
the  most  unremitting  activity  and  the  most  earnest 
endeavor. 
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In  the  course  of  the  nine  years*  efforts  numerous  publi- 
cations have  been  issued,  which  are  listed  at  the  end  of 
their  appropriate  sections.  Prominent  among  them  have 
been  several  leaflets  containing  the  standard  bills  carefully 
and  scientifically  drafted  by  the  Association's  experts 
after  thorough,  painstaking  study  of  conditions.  These 
have  been  distributed  by  thousands  in  various  vigorous 
legislative  campaigns,  and  in  the  following  pages  are  for 
the  first  time  brought  together  for  the  permanent  assist- 
ance of  members  and  friends.  Special  acknowledgement 
is  due  to  the  committees,  herewith  published,  to  whose  un- 
tiring application  much  of  the  Association's  scientific 
success  is  due. 

A  number  of  maps,  charts  and  photographs  show  the 
spread  of  workmen's  compensation  laws  and  public  em* 
ployment  biu'eaus  throughout  the  country,  the  progress  in 
women's  hour  legislation  from  1912  to  1914,  and  some 
of  the  occupational  disease  hazards  against  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  campaigned,  in  one  striking  case  with  complete 
victory. 

From  their  very  nature,  very  few  of  the  sections  of  this 
Review  have  been  produced  by  a  single  person.  The 
standard  bills  were  drafted  and  the  leaflets  accompanying 
them  were  written  by  various  workers  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  The  compilation  and  revision  of  this 
material  and  the  writing  of  the  historical  portion  of  each 
section  is  largely  the  joint  work  of  Miss  Margarett  A. 
Hobbs  and  Mr.  Solon  De  Leon,  both  of  the  Association 
staff. 

John  B.  Andeews,  Secretary, 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 
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ORGANIZATION 


In  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  there  was  held 
a  Congress  on  Labor  Legislation,  attended  by  representatives  from 
many  countries  including  the  United  States.  At  this  congress  it 
was  decided  to  form  an  International  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, whose  purpose,  as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was,  first  of  all, 
^*to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  to  those  who,  in  the  diflferent  industrial 
countries,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  protective  labor  legislation." 
It  was  also  to  organize  an  International  Labor  Office  which  should 
publish  in  English,  French  and  German  a  periodical  bulletin  of 
labor  laws  of  all  countries;  to  facilitate  the  study  of  labor  legisla- 
tion and  of  its  operation;  to  promote  international  uniformity  of 
labor  laws  and  the  gathering  of  international  labor  statistics;  and 
to  hold  international  congresses  on  labor  legislation. 

The  International  Association  has  amply  carried  out  these  aims. 
The  Bulletin,  launched  as  a  quarterly  in  1902,  has  now  become  a 
monthly,  of  which  editions  are  published  in  the  three  languages 
specified.  Numerous  special  reports  and  publications  have  ap- 
peared, seven  international  congresses  have  been  held,  and  fifteeil 
national  sections,  including  that  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
organized.  Two  international  treaties,  one  prohibiting  the  use  of 
poisonous  phosphorus  in  matches,  and  the  other  forbidding  the 
industrial  work  of  women  at  night,  have  been  signed  by  most  of  the 
European  countries. 

Work  toward  the  formation  of  an  American  Section  was  initiated 
in  1902  when  the  Board  of  the  International  Association  began  efforts 
to  make  its  object  known  in  the  United  States  and  to  form  connec- 
tions with  interested  individuals.  A  number  of  correspondents  and 
<lircct  members  were  gained,  who,  in  December,  1905,  met  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Economic  As- 
sociation at  Baltimore  and  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  or- 
ganization. A  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  by-laws  called  a 
meeting  in  New  York  on  February  15,  1906,  and  on  that  date  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  was  launched.  Among 
those  present  at  the  initial  meeting  were  the  following  twenty-one 
persons,  who  became  charter  members : 
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Kate  Bond  Ow^  R.  Love  joy 

Alfred  Boulton  Helen  Marot 

John  F.  Busche  Francis  J.  C.  Moran 

Edward  T.  Devine  Bertha  A.  Rosenfeld 

Richard  T.  Ely  Harriet  Seager 

Henry  W.  Famam  Mary  K.  Simkhovitch 

Robert  Hunter  Charles  Sprague  Smith 

Alvin  S.  Johnson  Mary  A.  Van  Kleeck 

Harriette  A.  Keyser  Adna  F.  Weber 

John  Brooks  Leavitt  H.  B.  Woolston 

Samuel  McC.  Lindsay 
A  number  of  other  persons  were  present,  but  failed  to  make  them- 
selves known  to  the  secretary  of  the  meeting.  Richard  T.  Ely  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was  elected  president  of  the  Association, 
and  Dr.  Adna  F.  Weber  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Labor,  secretary.  The  constitution  adopted,  which  will  be  found 
in  full  on  pages  517-519,  declared  the  purposes  of  the  organization 
to  be,  besides  serving  as  the  American  branch  of  the  International 
Association,  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of  labor  legislation  in  the 
United  States  and  the  encouragement  of  studies  of  labor  conditions 
with  a  view  to  promoting  desirable  measures. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  membership  had  grown  from 
twenty-one  to  165,  and  at  the  time  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  December,  1907,  it  was  just  over  200. 
The  organization  was,  however,  comparatively  inactive,  and  it  was 
not  until  1908,  under  the  direct  encouragement  of  Professor  Henry 
W.  Famam  who  was  then  president,  that  real  constructive  work 
was  begun.  Early  in  1909  the  full  time  services  of  a  salaried  sec- 
retary were  secured,  and  from  this  point  the  increase  of  the  As- 
sociation both  in  size  and  in  activity  was  rapid.  In  1910  there  were 
1788  members  and  on  January  i,  1914,  there  were  3348,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  state  and  territory,  and  also  the  Canal  Zone, 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Canada,  and  sev- 
eral European  countries.  The  work  of  the  Association  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  membership  dues  and  by  additional  voluntary 
contributions.  The  minimum  annual  membership  fee  for  individ- 
uals was  $1  until  191 1,  when  its  increase  to  $3  was  accompanied 
by  a  gain  in  membership  for  the  year.  Associate  members  pay 
$5  to  $25 ;  contributing  members,  $25  to  $100;  and  sustaining  mem- 
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GROWTH  OF  MEMBERSHIP,  1906-1913 
An  orfi^anization   for  the  Dur- 


bers,  $100  or  more. 
At  the  beginning,  the 
headquarters  of  the 
Association  were  in 
Albany,  New  York. 
In  March,  1908,  they 
were  moved  to  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  and 
early  in  1910  to  New 
York  city,  where  they 
have  since  remained 
and  where  the  growth 
of  the  Association 
during  191 1  and  1912 
necessitated  removal 
to  larger  offices. 

Following     Profes- 
sor Ely  who  held  the 
office    in     1906    and 
1907,  the  Association 
has  had  as  presidents 
Professor  Henry  W. 
Famam  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, 1908  to  1910 
inclusive ;     Professor 
Henry  R.   Seager  of 
Columbia  University, 
191 1,  1912  and  1914; 
and    Professor    Wil- 
liam F.  Willoughby  of 
Princeton  University, 
1913.  Secretaries  have 
been  Dr.  Adna  F.  Weber,  1906;  Professor  John  R.  Commons  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,   1907  to   1909,  inclusive;  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Andrews,  who  was  executive  secretary  in  1909  and  was 
then    elected    secretary,    which   post    he    still   fills.      Since    1909, 
also,  the  Association  has  had  as  assistant  secretary  Irene  Osgood 
Andrews.    There  is  a  large  General  Administrative  Council  com- 
posed of  the  officers  and  of  prominent  economists,  social  workers, 
labor  representatives  and  progressive  business  men,  which  holds 


*  Minimum  dues  increased  from  $1  to  $3,  Jan  i,  1911. 
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two  meetings  yearly,  one  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting, 
and  the  other  generally  in  Chicago  in  mid-summer.  The  Executive 
Committee,  in  which  is  vested  the  responsible  business  management 
of  the  Association,  is  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the 
General  Administrative  Council.  The  annual  meeting  occurs  in 
December  usually  along  with  those  of  other  related  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  one  joint  session  each 
year  with  either  the  American  Economic  Association  or  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association. 

As  the  membership  and  resources  of  the  Association  have  grown 
it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  staff  of  workers  and  greatly 
to  extend  the  scope  of  activities.  In  1908  its  scheme  of  work  was 
classified  under  the  heads  of  (i)  collection  and  classification  of 
data  on  legislation  and  judicial  decisions,   (2)   investigation,  and 

(3)  publicity.  By  191 2  this  had.  expanded  into  the  following  di- 
vision of  work:  (i)  organization,  (2)  investigation,  (3)  education, 

(4)  legislation.  Much  of  the  Association's  investigation  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  its  special  standing  committees, 
of  which  there  have  been  eight  in  addition  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  oldest  one,  that  on  Industrial  Hygiene,  was  formed 
in  1908,  and  has  two  sub-committees,  on  Brass  Poisoning  and  on 
Nomenclature  of  Occupations.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1909 
the  Committees  on  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Woman's  Work 
were  appointed.  In  191 1  there  were  added  those  on  Standard 
Schedules  and  Tabulations,  on  Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws  and 
on  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven,  which  latter  also  deals  with  the 
length  of  the  working  day  in  continuous  industries.  The  Amer- 
ican Section  of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment 
was  first  organized  in  191 1  as  a  special  committee  of  the  Association 
and  has  always  worked  in  close  affiliation  with  it.  In  1913  was 
established  the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  with  which  later  in 
the  same  year  the  Committee  on  Workmen's  Compensation  was 
merged. 

A  Bureau  of  Information  has  been  maintained  and  has  ans- 
wered thousands  of  inquiries  on  practically  every  subject  within 
the  field  of  labor  legislation.  A  specialized  reference  library  has 
been  collected  and  has  been  kept  in  constant  use  by  the  office  staflf, 
members,  and  other  inquirers.  A  photographic  exhibition  on  in- 
dustrial diseases  has  been  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country 
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and  has  attracted  much  attention.  A  press  service  has  been  estab- 
lished and  frequent  articles  on  some  phase  of  the  Association's 
activities  are  sent  out  to  a  list  of  publications  which  has  come  to 
include  over  900  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  journals.  Each 
year  a  number  of  public  addresses  are  made  by  members  of  the 
staflf,  who  have  also  appeared  before  legislative  committees  and 
at  the  hearings  of  public  commissions. 

Subscribers  to  the  publications  issued  by  the  Association  include, 
besides  its  members,  a  large  niunber  of  labor  and  health  bureaus,  in- 
dustrial commissions,  manufacturing  and  insurance  companies, 
trade  unions,  civic  and  social  organizations,  women's  clubs,  and 
university  and  public  libraries.  A  monthly  department  on  Labor 
Legislation  in  The  Survey  was  started,  and  since  January,  191 1, 
the  Association  has  issued  its  own  quarterly  American  Labor 
Legislation  Review.  A  large  number  of  special  leaflets,  pam- 
phlets, tables  and  compilations  of  laws  have  also  been  published,  and 
are  listed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  following  sections. 

The  Association  has  been  active  in  the  promotion  of  conferences 
on  special  phases  of  its  work.  Examples  of  these  are  the  two 
conferences  on  Industrial  Diseases,  in  June,  1910  and  1912,  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Social  Insurance  in  June,  191 3, 
and  the  First  National  G>nference  on  Unemployment  in  February, 
1914.  It  has  been  regularly  represented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  and  at  international 
meetings  on  allied  subjects,  notably  at  the  International  Congresses 
on  Occupational  Diseases,  on  Unemployment,  and  on  Social 
Insurance. 

An  "Immediate  Legislative  Program"  was  first  drawn  up  in  191 1, 
and  the  drafting  of  bills,  in  which  the  Association  usually  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research  Fund  of  Colum- 
bia University,  has  come  to  play  a  more  and  more  important  part 
among  its  activities.  Closely  connected  with  the  Association's 
legislative  campaigns  is  the  work  of  its  state  branches  and  commit- 
tees. The  constitution  was  amended  in  1907  to  permit  such  organi- 
zations and  the  earliest  one,  that  in  Illinois,  was  formed  in  the 
following  year.  Others  have  been  established  in  Minnesota,  1909, 
New  York,  1909  (changed  to  New  York  Legislative  Committee  in 
1912),  and  in  Massachusetts,  1912.  Informal  state  committees 
have  also  been  organized  in  several  states. 
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These  local  bodies  have  done  good  work  in  securing  legislation 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of  their  various  localities.  In  Illinois 
the  branch  was  influential  in  securing  the  workmen's  compensation 
law,  and  largely  through  its  efforts  there  was  established  the 
Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases,  whose  pioneer  in- 
vestigation led  to  the  enactment  of  a  scientific  law  for  the  pre- 
vention of  trade  maladies.  The  bpanch  was  also  active  in  opposing 
an  amendment  to  the  child  labor  law  desired  by  the  theatrical  in- 
terests, and  in  upholding  before  the  courts  the  ten-hour  law  for 
women  when  its  constitutionality  was  attacked.  The  Massachu- 
setts branch  has  assisted  in  securing  the  creation  of  the  state 
board  of  labor  and  industries,  and  in  obtaining  a  one-day-of-rest- 
in-seven  law  as  well  as  a  number  of  important  amendments  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.  Among  the  measures  successfully 
introduced  or  supported  by  the  Minnesota  branch  are  those  on 
workmen's  compensation,  reporting  of  occupational  diseases,  child 
labor,  and  minimum  wage;  the  minimum  wage  law,  drafted  by 
the  branch,  is  in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  in  the  country. 
In  New  York  the  local  branch,  now  the  legislative  committee,  took 
an  active  part  throughout  the  long  campaign  which  has  finally 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  compulsory  workmen's 
compensation  law.  Laws  for  the  reporting  of  occupational  diseases 
and  for  one  day's  rest  in  seven  were  also  secured,  and  a  close  watch 
has  been  kept  on  all  bills  introduced  which  affect  labor  conditions, 
progressive  measures  being  energetically  supported  while  unsatis- 
factory ones  are  opposed.  Sympathetic  assistance  has  also  been 
given  to  the  state  labor  department  in  its  difiicult  task  of  enforcing 
the  law.  The  officers  of  the  branches  in  1914  were:  Illinois,  Profes- 
sor James  H.  Tufts,  president;  Luke  Grant,  secretary;  Massachu- 
setts, Professor  F.  W.  Taussig,  president ;  Robert  N.  Turner,  secre- 
tary ;  Minnesota,  John  A.  Ryan,  president ;  Don  D.  Lescohier,  secre- 
tary ;  New  York  Legislative  Committee,  John  Martin,  chairman. 

By  an  extensive  distribution  of  letters  and  of  printed  matter  the 
purposes  of  the  Association  and  the  need  for  its  existence  have  been 
explained,  and  the  number  of  those  interested  in  its  work  have  been 
correspondingly  increased.  A  leaflet  of  general  explanation  and 
appeal  was  first  issued  in  March,  1908,  and  many  editions  and  re- 
visions have  followed. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Adopted  Feb.  15,  1906 
Amended  Dec.  30,  1907;  Dec.  30,  1908;  Dec.  29,  1909;  Dec.  29,  1910. 

AitTiCLE  I.    Name. 
This   Society  shall   be  known   as   the   American   Association    for  Labor 
Legislation. 

Article  II.   Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be: 

I.  To  serve  as  the  American  branch  of  the  International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  the  aims  of  which  are  stated  in  the  appended  Article  of 
its  Statutes. 

■z.  To  promote  uniformity  of  labor  legislation  in  the  United  States. 

3.  To  encourage  the  study  of  labor  conditions  in  the  United  States  with  a 
view  to  promoting  desirable  labor  legislation. 

Article  III.  Membership. 
Members  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Eligible  to  membership  are  individuals,  societies  and  institutions  that  adhere 
to  its  objects  and  pay  the  necessary  subscriptions.  The  minimum  annual  fees 
for  individuals  shall  be  three  dollars,  or  five  dollars  if  the  member  wishes  to 
receive  the  Bulletin  of  the  International  Association.  In  states  in  which  there 
is  a  State  Association  $1  of  the  dues  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  State  Associa- 
tion. The  minimum  annual  fee  for  societies  and  institutions  shall  be  five 
dollars,  and  they  shall  receive  one  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  and  for  each  two- 
dollar  subscription  an  additional  copy. 

Article  IV.  Officers. 
The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  ten  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  There  shall  also  be  a  General  Administrative 
Council  consisting  of  the  officers  and  not  less  than  twenty-five  or  more  than 
one  hundred  persons.  The  General  Administrative  Council  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  own  ranks  and  in  the  list  of  officers ;  to  appoint 
an  Executive  Committee  from  among  its  own  members,  and  such  other 
committees  as  it  shall  deem  wise;  to  frame  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with 
this  constitution ;  to  choose  the  delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Committee 
of  the  International  Association ;  to  conduct  the  business  and  direct  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Association.  It  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year.  Eight 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  V.       Local  Sections. 
Local  Sections  of  this  Association  may  be  constituted  in  any  state  upon 
certification  by  the  secretary  and  the  Executive  Committee.  They  shall,  until 
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changed  by  section  seven,  be  governed  by  the  following  by-laws : 

Skc.  I.  The  name  of  this  organization  is  the  [Name  of  State]  Assodatioa 
for  Labor  Legislation. 

Sec.  2.    Eligible  to  membership  are  members  of  the  American  Association 

for  Labor  Legislation  residing  in ,     Members  of  the  American 

Association  for  Labor  Legislation  became  members  of  this  Association  by 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  general,  als6  in  special  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  state  of 

Sec.  4.  The  Officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice-presi- 
dent, a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who,  with  three  or  more  other  members, 
shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  5.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  report  at  annual  or  called  meetings  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  programs 
for  discussion  of  members,  to  institute  and  direct  investigations,  to  take 
measures  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  to  promote  publicity  of  the  policies  and  recommendations  of  tne 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  by  publications  and  meetings. 

Sec.  6.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  section  for  election  of  officers  and  for 
other  business  shall  be  held  in  October  or  November  of  each  year. 

Sec.  7.  These  by-laws  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  or  called  meeting 
of  the  Association,  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  having  been  sent  to 
each  member  at  least  one  month  in  advance. 

.Article  VL    Meetings. 

The  annual  meeting  and  other  general  meetings  of  members  shall  be  called 
by  the  General  Administrative  Council  and\notice  thereof  shall  be  sent  to 
members  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance.  Societies  and  institutions  shall  be 
represented  by  two  delegates  each.  The  annual  meeting  shall  elect  the 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  General  Administrative  Council. 

Meetings  of  the  General  Administrative  Council  shall  be  called  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  Notice  of  such  meetings  shall  be  sent  to  members  of 
the  Council  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution,  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  General 
Administrative  Council,  may  be  adopted  at  any  general  meeting.  Fifteen 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  II  of  the  Statutes  of  the  International  Association  Defining 
THE  Aims  of  the  AssoaATioN. 

1.  To  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  to  those  who,  in  the  different  industrial 
countries,  believe  in  the  necessity  of  protective  labor  legislation. 

2.  To  organize  an  International  Labor  Office,  the  mission  of  which  will  be 
to  publish  in  French,  German  and  English  a  periodical  collection  of  labor 
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laws  in  all  countries,  or  to  lend  its  support  to  a  publication  of  that  kind.    This 
collection  will  contain: 

(A)  The  text  or  the  contents  of  all  laws,  regulations  and  ordinances  in 
force  relating  to  the  protection  of  workingmen  in  general,  and  not- 
ably to  the  labor  of  children  and  women,  to  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  male  and  adult  workingmen,  to  Sunday  rest,  to 
periodic  pauses,  to  the  dangerous  trades; 

(B)  An  historical  exposition  relating  to  these  laws  and  regulations ; 

(C)  The  gist  of  reports  and  official  documents  concerning  the  interpreta- 
tion and  execution  of  these  laws  and  ordinances. 

3.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  labor  legislation  in  different  countries,  and,  in 
particular,  to  furnish  to  the  members  of  the  Association  information  on  the 
laws  in  force,  and  on  their  application  in  different  states. 

4.  To  promote,  by  the  preparation  of  memoranda  or  otherwise,  the  study 
of  the  question  how  an  agreement  of  the  different  labor  codes,  and  by  which 
methods  international  statistics  of  labor  may  be  secured. 

5.  To  call  meetings  of  international  congresses  of  labor  legislation. 


BY-LAWS 

1.  Committees.  The  G)uncil  shall  elect  an  Executive  Committee,  as  well 
as  Committees  on  Finance,  Legislation,  and  Publicity,  and  such  other  commit- 
tees as  occasion  may  require. 

2.  Powers  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee  shall 
exercise,  subject  to  the  General  Administrative  Council,  the  powers  of  the 
Council  in  the  intervals  between  its  sessions. 

3.  International  Obligations.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  choose  the 
members  of  Committees  and  Commissions  and  the  reporters  required  by 
votes  of  the  International  Assoc  *ation. 
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W.  GiLMAN  Thompson,  Chairman 

Professor,  Medicine,  Cornell  University  Medical  College 
Author,  The  Occupational  Diseases 

Wasren  Coleman 

Visiting  Physician,  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  New  York 

Charles  L.  Dana 

Professor,  Nervous  Diseases,  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 
Professor,   Cornell  University  Medical  College 

David  L.  Edsall 

Professor,  Harvard  Medical  College 
Physician,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 

Henry  Baird  Favill 

Professor,  Medicine,  Chicago  Polyclinic 
President,  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute 

Irving  Fisher 

Professor,  Political  Economy,  Yale  University 

Chairman,  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National  Health 

Alice  Hamilton 

Expert,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor   Statistics 
Former  Expert,  Illinois  Commission  on  Industrial  Diseases 

Leonard  W.  Hatch 

Statistician,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 

John  H.  Huddleston 

Member,  National  Association  for  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis 

Walter  G.  Hudson 

Physician,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 

George  M.  Price 

Director  of   Investigations,   New   York   State   Factory   Investigating 
Commission 

Author,  The  Modern  Factory 
Linsley  R.  Williams 

Deputy  Commissioner,  New  York  State  Department  of  Healdi 
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To  no  part  of  its  program  for  the  better  protection  of  industrial 
workers  has  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  devoted 
more  attention  than  to  occupational  hygiene.  As  early  as  1908  it 
appointed  a  national  conmiission  on  industrial  h3rgiene,  and  the 
following  year  it  issued  a  special  leaflet  outlining  the  proposed 
investigation  of  occupational  diseases.  In  1909,  also,  it  b^an 
its  nation-wide  investigation  of  phosphorus  poisoning  in  the  match 
industry,  the  results  of  which  were  published  a  year  later  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.  This  report  was  among  the  first 
to  arouse  American  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  occupational 
diseases  existed  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  required 
immediate  consideration.  Within  a  month  the  Association  bad  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  levying  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  matches  made 
of  poisonous  phosphorus,  and  on  April  9,  1912,  after  two  years  of 
spirited  educational  campaigning  and  several  hearings  before  Con- 
gressional committees,  the  "phossy  jaw"  bill  was  signed  by  President 
Taf t.  This  use  of  the  taxing  power  for  the  protection  of  industrial 
workers  was  the  first  instance  in  America  of  the  use  of  taxation  for 
reform  instead  of  for  politics.  A  measure  specifically  prohibiting 
poisonous  phosphorus  matches  was  enacted  in  Canada  in  1914,  with 
the  Association's  assistance. 

The  First  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases  met  at  the 
call  of  the  Association  in  Chicago  on  June  10,  1910.  "The  present 
situation  of  our  Association,"  said  Professor  Henry  W.  Famam  of 
Yale  University,  then  president,  in  his  opening  address,  "is  like  that 
of  a  watchman  on  a  high  tower.  He  docs  not  know  exactly  how  the 
attack  is  to  be  made  but  he  knows  enough  to  justify  him  in 
giving  the  alarm  and  in  advising  that  scouts  be  sent  out  to  ascertain 
more  precisely  the  strength  and  position  of  the  foe.  In  this  warfare 
against  industrial  diseases  we  need  the  cooperation  of  many  different 
people.  This  is  a  warfare  in  which  science,  labor,  business  enter- 
prise and  the  government  must  all  unite." 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  experts  and  leaders  in  many  fields  of 
investigation,  and  at  the  close  of  tihe  conference  as  an  expression  of 
the  spirit  of  those  who  had  attended  from  widely  separated  parts 
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of  the  United  States,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five,  who  shall  have  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  be  herewith  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  to  call  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  present  to  him  at  an  early  date  a  carefully  prepared  memorial 
of  facts  and  conclusions,  emphasizing  the  urgent  necessity  and  practical 
expediency  of  a  national  expert  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject  of  industrial 
or  occupational  diseases — ^thcir  relative  degree  of  frequency  in  various  trades 
and  occupations,  the  causes  responsible  for  their  occurrence,  the  methods 
desirable  and  practicable  for  their  prevention  or  diminution,  and  all  other 
matters  having  a  relation  thereto,  including  methods  of  amelioration  and 
relief. 

Memorial  on  Occupational  Diseases 
In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the  following  committee  was 
appointed:  Henry  Baird  Favill,  M.D.,  president  Chicago  Tubercu- 
losis Institute,  chairman;  Frederick  L.  HoflFman,  statistician  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America,  Newark;  David  L.  Edsall, 
M.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  Frederick  N.  Judson,  of  St.  Louis;  and 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  University  of  Chicago,  secretary  Illinois 
Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases. 

The  committee  promptly  organized,  and  on  September  29  was 
able  to  present  its  memorial  to  the  President.  Although  hampered 
by  lack  of  official  American  statistics  on  sickness,  the  committee 
estimated,  on  the  basis  of  the  German  experience,  that  among 
33»Soo>ooo  occupied  persons  in  the  United  States  there  were  lost 
every  year  284,750,000  days  through  illness,  at  an  economic  loss  of 
$772,892,860.  Assuming  that  at  least  one-quarter  of  the  illness  was 
due  to  strictly  preventable  causes„it  was  estimated  that  by  deliberate 
efforts  no  less  than  $193,000,000  could  be  saved  to  the  nation 
annually.  Plans  were  presented  for  further  study  by  a  conmiission 
of  experts  representing  preventive  medicine,  medical  practice,  sani- 
tary engineering,  industrial  chemistry,  and  applied  statistics.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  at  this  time  extended  its  work  in  the 
field  of  industrial  hygiene  and  shortly  thereafter  arranged  for  con- 
tinuous investigations  of  occupational  poisons. 

Reporting  of  Diseases 

Feeling  that  proper  progress  in  combating  industrial  disease  could 
not  be  made  without  official  data,  the  Association  in  November,  1910, 
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Medical  Certificate.  Only  the  last  two  items  specified  for  this 
require  any  explanation.  In  making  these  reports  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  possible  influence  of  factors  other  than  occupation 
as  causes  of  the  disease.  For  this  reason  any  complicating  diseases 
should  be  noted,  such,  for  example,  as  alcoholism  or  sjrj^iCs  in 
connection  with  arteriosclerosis  in  cases  of  lead  or  other  metal 
poisoning.  The  possible  effect  of  other  factors,  such  as  poor  hy- 
gienic conditions  in  the  home,  or  other  personal  conditions,  must 
be  considered,  and  when  discoverable  should  be  noted  tinder 
additional  facts. 
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b^^an  its  propaganda  for  the  compulsory  reporting  of  diseases  due 
to  occupation.  In  March,  191 1,  the  first  American  law  on  this 
subject  was  secured  in  California,  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
similar  l^slation  in  five  additional  states.  Within  five  years,  as  the 
result  of  vigorous  and  sustained  effort,  fifteen  states^  require  phy- 
sicians to  report  cases  of  occupational  disease  coming  under  their 
notice,  and  no  fewer  than  nine^  of  these  states  have  adopted  the 
Association's  standard  certificate  or  reporting  blank  for  occupa- 
tional diseases.  An  appeal  for  a  clinic  and  hospital  for  such  dis- 
eases, issued  in  1910,  indicates  another  phase  of  the  Association's 
activity. 

Further  Public  Discussions 

At  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth  Annual  Meetings  (St.  Louis, 
December  28-29,  1910;  Washington,  December  28-30,  191 1 ;  Boston, 
December  27-28,  1912)  a  large  part  of  the  sessions  was  devoted  to 
industrial  hygiene  problems,  addresses  being  delivered  by  such 
recognized  authorities  as  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  Frederick  L.  HoflFman, 
and  S.  C.  Hotchkiss  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  These 
addresses  and  the  keen  discussions  which  followed  them  were 
later  published  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings,  and  re- 
ceived wide  circulation.  The  Second  National  Conference  on  Indus- 
trial Diseases,  held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  3-5,  1912,  was  attended 
by  practicing  physicians,  state  and  federal  public  health  officials, 
medical  inspectors  of  factories,  physiologists,  investigators  and  sta- 
tisticians, manufacturers,  efficiency  engineers,  insurance  experts, 
labor  leaders,  economists  and  social  workers.  Through  an  industrial 
hygiene  exhibit,  the  first  extensive  display  of  its  kind  in  America, 
industrial  processes  dangerous  to  health,  and  the  results  of  these 
peculiar  work  hazards  upon  those  subjected  to  them  were  graph- 
ically placed  before  the  audience,  many  of  whom  thus  learned  for 
the  first  time  of  the  devastating  effects  of  "phossy  jaw,"  lead 
poisoning,  compressed-air  illness  and  numerous  occupational  eye  and 


^Califomiai  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

'  California,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 
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skin  diseases.  The  photographs,  charts  and  drawings  were  eflFect- 
ively  supplemented  by  stereopticon  illustrations  made  by  a  new 
process  in  color  photography.  Finally,  through  the  medium  of  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  American  Medical  Association,  that  powerful 
organization,  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixty-six  years  of  its  existence, 
was  definitely  pledged  to  official  recognition  of  the  industrial 
disease  problem  and  to  giving  it  a  place  on  its  annual  program. 

The   Lead   Menace 

Following  its  successful  campaign  against  poisonous  phosphorus 
in  the  match  industry,  the  Association  next  turned  its  attention  to 
the  lead  menace  which  hangs  over  150  conmion  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. In  December,  191 1,  the  secretary's  report  on  Lead  Poisoning 
in  New  York  was  published  by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor.  A 
special  investigator.  Miss  Lillian  Erskine,  was  also  put  in  the  field, 
whose  studies,  supplemented  by  numerous  round  table  conferences 
with  representative  paint  and  color  manufacturers,  matured  into  the 
well-named  "cleanliness  bill"  for  the  prevention  of  occupational 
diseases,  with  special  reference  to  lead  poisoning.  This  measure 
became  law  in  Ohio  and  in  Pennsylvania  in  191 3,  and  in  1914,  after 
numerous  supplementary  studies  among  smelter,  white  lead  and 
pottery  employees,  was  adopted  in  New  Jersey. 

Compressed  Air  and  Ferrosilicon 

Early  in  1914  a  series  of  conferences  was  begun  which  resulted  in 
the  drafting  of  a  standard  bill  for  the  protection  of  tunnel  and 
caisson  workers  from  compressed-air  illness.  As  it  left  the  confer- 
ence, the  project  had  the  endorsement  of  contractors,  physicians  and 
labor  department  inspectors  as  well  as  of  the  "sand-hogs"  them- 
selves, and  was  enacted  without  change  in  New  Jersey  before  the 
close  of  the  l^slative  session.  A  special  investigation  into  the 
nature  and  dangers  of  ferrosilicon  was  carried  on  through  the 
cooperation  of  Professor  Charles  Pellew,  during  1914,  and  the 
report  in  printed  form  will  be  submitted  to  the  International 
Association  for  Labor  Legislation  at  its  next  meeting. 

The  Compensation  Movement 
It  is  now  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  chief  aim  of  laws  for  the 
compensation  of  injured  workmen  is  not  the  mere  payment  of  a 
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money  indemnity  but  the  prevention  of  the  disabling  injury.  In 
order  to  secure  the  powerful  assistance  of  this  type  of  legislation  in 
its  campaign  for  the  reporting  and  prevention  of  trade  illnesses,  the 
Association  has  embodied  in  its  Standards  for  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws,  and  also  in  its  bill  now  before  Congress  for  the 
compensation  of  federal  employees,  the  principle  that  diseases  due 
to  occupation  are  to  be  compensated  on  the  same  terms  as  accidents. 
In  promoting  this  campaign  of  education  and  legislation  the  Asso- 
ciation distributed  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  pamphlet  on  Compensa- 
tion for  Occupational  Diseases  prepared  by  the  secretary. 

Occupational  Disease  Committee 

The  Association's  Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene  for  1914 
includes  in  its  membership  many  of  the  foremost  physicians,  chem- 
ists, economists,  investigators  and  statisticians  in  the  country.  Dr. 
W.  Oilman  Thompson,  of  Cornell  Medical  School,  is  chairman,  and 
with  him  are  associated  Dr.  Warren  Colemen,  Bellevue  and  Allied 
Hospitals ;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Dana,  Cornell  University  Medical  College ; 
Dr.  David  Edsall,  Harvard  Medical  College  and  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital ;  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Insti- 
tute ;  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  Yale  University ;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics ;  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  New 
York  Department  of  Labor;  Professor  C.-E.  A.  Winslow,  New 
York  City  College ;  Dr.  George  M.  Price,  Dr.  John  H.  Huddleston, 
Dr.  Linsley  R.  Williams  and  Dr.  Walter  G.  Hudson,  of  New 
York  City;  and  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary.  Under  the  commit- 
tee's guidance  a  condensed  nomenclature  of  occupations  for  the  use 
of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  is  being  drafted,  plans  are  under  form- 
ulation for  an  occupational  disease  clinic,  and  the  secretary  is  at 
work  on  an  investigation  of  occupational  anthrax  in  America.  Much 
interest  was  also  taken  in  the  campaigns  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  museum  of  industrial  safety  and  hygiene  and  for  the 
branding  of  wood  alcohol  as  a  poison.  Members  of  the  conmiittec 
have  also  made  trips  of  inspection  to  several  hat  factories  and  brass 
foundries. 

To  the  research  staff  of  the  Association  has  been  added  a  phy- 
sician, under  whose  direction  a  number  of  cooperative  investigations 
of  industrial  health  risks  are  in  progress. 
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Cooperation  with  Other  Organizations 

Throughout  its  work  iti  the  industrial  hygiene  field  the  Association 
has  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  other  organizations  both  in 
America  and  abroad.  Together  with  other  national  sections  of  the 
International  Association  for  Labor  L^slation,  it  has  assisted  in 
drafting  and  revising  'from  time  to  time  the  international  list  of 
industrial  poisons.  This  list  was  published  in  Bulletin  lOO  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (May,  1912),  and  contained,  besides 
the  names  of  the  fifty- four  main  poisons,  the  branches  of  industry 
in  which  the  poisoning  occurred,  the  mode  of  entrance  into  the 
body,  the  symptoms,  and  special  measures  of  relief.  The  list  has 
repeatedly  been  republished  in  this  country  by  other  organizations, 
recently  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  In  addition  to  hold- 
ing its  own  meetings  on  industrial  hygiene,  the  Association  was 
represented  at  the  International  Congress  on  Occupational 
Diseases  at  Brussels  in  1910,  at  the  third  International  Conp-ess  on 
Medical  Accidents,  at  Dusseldorf,  Grermany,  in  August,  1912;  at 
the  fifteenth  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  at 
Washington,  in  September  of  the  same  year;  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  in  September,  1913;  and  is  regularly  represented  in  the  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion. Calls  for  lectures  by  members  of  the  staff  are  frequent, 
and  the  industrial  hygiene  department  of  the  library  is  in  almost 
daily  use  by  students  of  the  problem.  The  Association's  special 
exhibit  on  industrial  hygiene  was  loaned  during  1913  in  Ohio,  Mary- 
land and  New  York,  and  is  on  constant  exhibition  at  headquarters, 
where  it  arouses  much  interest.  Photc^aphs  and  illustrations  are 
continually  being  loaned  to  individuals,  societies,  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

PUBLICATIONS 

In  the  course  of  its  industrial  hygiene  campaign,  the  following  reports 
and  leaflets  have  been  issued  by  the  Association : 

March  1909 — Leaflet  No.  i,  on  Industrial  Hygiene  (i  p.). 

May  1910 — Report  on  Phosphorus  Poisoning,  by  the  secretary,  published 
by  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (115  p.). 

May  1910— Pamphlet  on  Industrial  Diseases  and  Occupational  Standards 
(9  p.). 
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July  1910— Proceedings  of  First  Nationil  Conference  on  Industrial  Dis- 
eases. Introductory  address  (3  p.)  ;  Importance  of  Industrial  Hygiene  (2  p.)  ; 
Phosphorus  Poisoning  in  Manufacture  of  Matches  (8  p.) ;  Occupational 
Diseases  in  Illinois  (8  p.) ;  Lead  Poisoning  (13  p.) ;  Problem  and  Extent 
of  Industrial  Diseases  (18  p.)* 

August  x$KO— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Health 
(3  p.). 

November  1910— Appeal  for  clinic  and  hospital  for  occupational  diseases 
(I  p.). 

January  191 1— Leaflet  No.  4,  urging  compulsory  reporting  of  occupational 
diseases  (4  p.). 

January  191 1 — Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Lead 
Poisoning  in  Illinois  (10  p.);  Neurasthenia  in  Garment  Workers  (7  p.); 
Industrial  Diseases  in  America  (6  p.) ;  Mercurial  Poisoning  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  (5  p.)  ;  Medical  Inspection  of  Factories  (a  p.)  ;  Memorial  on 
Occupational  Diseases  (19  p.)* 

February  191 1— Leaflet  No.  5,  on  "Phossy  Jaw"  (4  p.). 

April  1911 — Pamphlet  on  Industrial  Diseases  and  Physicians  (7  p.)* 

June  191 1 — Analysis  of  Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  Laws  in  Factories 
(60  p.) ;  Legal  Protection  from  Injurious  Dusts  (7  p.) ;  Ventilation — Air 
Space,  Humidity  and  Temperature  (4  p.) ;  Factory  Lighting  (4  p.) ;  Pro- 
tection from  Gases,  Fumes  and  Vapors  (2  p.). 

July  191 1 — Pamphlet  on  Diseases  of  Occupation  (7  p.). 

October  191 1— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (52  p.). 

November  191 1 — Pamphlet  on   Protection  against  Occupational  Diseases 

(6  p.). 

December  191 1 — Pamphlet  on  The  Beginning  of  Occupational  Disease 
Reports  (7  p.). 

December  191 1 — Leaflet  on  A  Match  Worker    (i   p.). 

December  191 1 — Report  on  Lead  Poisoning  in  New  York,  by  secretary, 
published  by  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  (23  p.). 

December  191 1 — Standard  certificate  for  occupational  disease  reports  (2  p.)* 

February  1912 — Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Occupa- 
tional Diseases  in  the  Mining  Industry  (9  p.). 

February  1912— Leaflet  No.  6,  on  Phosphorus  Poisoning  (8  p.). 

June  1912— Proceedings  of  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial 
Diseases.  Qassification  of  Occupational  Diseases  (7  p.) ;  Compressed  Air 
Illness  (14  p.);  Occupational  Skin  Diseases  (11  p.);  Occupational  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases  (6  p.) ;  Occupational  Eye  Diseases  (8  p.) ;  Industrial 
Poisoning  (4  p.) ;  Cooperation  in  Promoting  Industrial  Hygiene  (7  p.) ; 
Intensive  Investigations  in  Industrial  Hygiene  (9  P*) ;  Compulsory  Reporting 
by  Physicians  (9  p.)  ;  Lead  Poisoning  in  New  York  City  (8  p.) ;  Function  of 
Hospitals  and  Clinics  in  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Disease  (4  p.)  ;  Tem- 
perature and  Humidity  in  Factories  (8  p.) ;  Air  Impurities — Dusts,  Fumes 
and  Gases  (7  p) ;  Effects  of  Confined  Air  upon  the  Health  of  Workers 
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(5  p.) ;  Education  for  the  Prevention  of  Industrial  Diseases  (lo  p.)  ;  Notifica- 
tion of  Occupational  Diseases  (7  p.) ;  Medical  Inspection  of  Factories  in 
Illinois  (4  p.) ;  Compressed  Air  Illness  in  Caisson  Work  (6  p.) ;  Legal 
Protection  for  Workers  in  Unhealthful  Trades  (7  p.) ;  Bibliography  on 
Industrial  Hygiene  (48  p.)* 

October  1912 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (20  p.)* 

December  1912 — Immediate  Legislative  Program,  containing  Protection 
from  Lead  Poisoning  (7  p.) ;  Uniform  Reporting  of  Accidents  and  Diseases 
(18  p.)  ;  Investigations  into  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Safety  (4  p.). 

January  1913— -Leaflet  No.  8,  on  Uniform  Reporting  of  Occupational 
Diseases  (4  p.)* 

January  1913 — Leaflet  No.  9,  on  Prevention  of  Occupational  Diseases  with 
Special  Reference  to  Lead  Poisoning  (8  p.). 

February  1913 — Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Pro- 
posed Regulations  for  the  Protection  of  Lead  Workers  (4  p.) ;  Needed 
Legislative  Changes  Requiring  the  Notification  of  Accidents  and  Diseases 
(6  p.). 

February  1913 — ^Leaflet  on  The  Qeanliness  Bill  (i  p.). 

March  1913— Leaflet,  Demand  Immediate  Passs^^e  of  Bill  to  Prevent 
Lead  Poisoning  (i  p.). 

March  191 3 — ^Leaflet  on  Lead  Poisoning  (i  p.). 

June  1913 — Pamphlet  on  Occupational  Diseases  and  Legislative  Remedies 
(16  p.). 

October  1913— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1913,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (49  p.). 

November  1913— Leaflet  No.  13.  on  Protection  for  Compressed  Air 
Workers 

January  1914— Table  of  Main  Provisions  of  Existing  Laws  Relative  to 
Reporting  Occupational  Diseases  (i  p.). 

October  1914— Review  of  Labor  Lcgislati<m  of  19141  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (19  p.). 
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UNIFORM  REPORTING  OF  OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASES 


Every  person  in  the  community  is  directly  concerned  in  scientific 
eflforts  to  conserve  the  health,  vitality,  energy,  and  industrial  efficiency 
of  wage-earners.  This  interest  is  particularly  apparent  in  cases  of 
suffering  and  inefficiency  due  to  unhealthful  conditions  of  employment 
in  occupations  in  which  deadly  poisons  are  in  use. 

The  problem  as  we  know  it  is  a  new  one.  For  centuries,  it  is  true, 
it  has  been  recognized  in  some  vague  way  that  persons  who  handled 
lead  contracted  colic,  and  that  makers  of  mirrors  grew  palsied.  But 
it  is  only  recently  that  society  has  awakened  to  the  appalling  magnitude 
of  the  evil  under  present  industrial  methods. 

Scientific  inquiry  has  already  done  much.  The  substances  and 
conditions  which  incapacitate  the  worker  are  now  fairly  well  known. 
The  symptoms  and  results  of  particular  poisons  are  the  subject  of  a 
growing  mass  of  scientific  and  popular  literature. 

But  in  what  industries  are  those  hazards  most  prevalent?  How 
many  workers  are  affected  by  them?  How  many  die?  Of  how  great 
duration  is  the  incapacity  of  those  who  escape  death?  What  lasting 
disfigurement  or  disability  does  the  disease  leave  upon  them?  Are  con- 
ditions improving  or  growing  worse?  Is  occupational  disease  neces- 
sary to  our  civilization  or  can  it  be  completely  abolished?  On  all  of 
these  questions  our  information,  until  recently,  has  been  almost  nil. 

Facts  are  needed.  At  present  we  have  but  few  real  records,  and,  as 
the  kingdom  was  lost  for  the  want  of  a  horseshoe  nail,  so  the  whole 
problem  of  agitation,  education,  factory  sanitation  and  legislation  upon 
this  topic  is  halted,  and  workers  unnumbered  are  smitten  with  trade 
diseases  yearly,  all  for  the  want  of  a  little  fundamental  information. 

LEAD  POISONING 

The  most  prevalent  of  all  occupational  poisonings  today,  as  well 
as  perhaps  the  earliest  to  be  recognized  in  history,  is  lead  poisoning. 
Those  most  frequently  afflicted  are  painters,  makers  of  white  and  red 
lead,  lead  paints  and  storage  batteries,  and  stereotypers.  In  nearly  150 
trades  the  "menace  of  lead,"  as  it  has  well  been  called,  is  present.  The 
attack  brings  on  paroxysms  of  colic,  with  vomiting.  The  nervous  sys- 
tem is  invaded,  convulsions  are  frequent,  and  partial  paralysis  or  in- 
sanity may  ensue.  "Wrist-drop"  is  one  of  the  most  striking  results. 
Progressive  hardening  of  the  blood  vessels  leads  often  to  cerebral 
hemorrhage  and  death.  Young  girls  and  women  are  peculiarly  suscept- 
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ible,  most  authorities  holding  that  the  poison  has  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  offspring. 

PHOSPHORUS  POISONING 

The  match  industry  is  the  principal  one  in  which  the  loathsome 
disease  of  phosphorus  poisoning  occurs.  The  fumes  attack  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  workers.  By  the  Esch-Hughes  bill,  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft,  April  9,  1912,  a  prohibitive  tax  was  placed  upon  poisonous 
phosphorus  matches.  Reporting  of  any  cases  of  "phossy  jaw"  will, 
however,  act  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

ARSENIC  POISONING 

In  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  wall  paper,  artificial  flowers,  chemi- 
cals, glass,  oil  cloth  and  many  other  products,  arsenic  endangers  the 
health  of  the  workers.  Vomiting,  severe  pain  in  the  intestines  and 
intense  thirst  are  among  the  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning.  Death 
resembling  that  of  cholera  may  result  The  disease  in  chronic  form 
causes  a  falling  off  of  hair  and  nails,  various  malignant  skin  eruptions, 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  bleeding  gums,  cerebral  dis- 
turbances, neuritis  and  paralysis. 

BRASS  POISONING 

This  is  the  familiar  "brass  founders'  ague''  prevalent  among  men 
who  melt  and  pour  brass.  It  gets  its  name  from  its  havii^,  like 
malaria,  three  stages — the  shivering,  hot  and  perspiring.  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  sudden  onset  of  trembling,  sense  of  cold  and  depression, 
shivering  and  chattering  of  the  teeth,  followed  in  the  same  day  by 
fever  and  vomiting.  Nervousness  and  weakness  persist  a  day  or  two 
longer.  On  resuming  work,  the  sufferer  is  pecuKarly  liable  to  recur- 
rence of  the  malady. 

WOOD  ALCOHOL  POISONING 

Industrial  wood  alcohol  poisoning  attacks  vamishers  and  furniture 
finishers,  lacquerers,  hatters  and  others.  It  arises  when  a  cheap  g^de 
of  varnish  or  shellac  is  used,  in  which  wood  alcohol  is  empk>yed  instead 
of  grain  alcohol  as  a  "cutting"  agent.  Breathing  the  fimies  results  in 
splitting  headache,  nausea,  abdominal  pains,  vomiting  and  unconscious- 
ness.   Partial  or  total  blindness,  or  death,  is  the  frequent  outccxne. 

MERCURY  POISONING 

The  principal  injury  from  mercury  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  thermometers,  electric  meters  and  explosives.  It  brings  on  morbid 
depression,  ulceration  of  the  gums,  vomiting,  intestinal  derangement, 
anemia,  and,  in  time,  general  nervous  paralysis.  The  peculiar  mercury 
muscular  tremor,  or  "shakes,"  is  a  strilcing  feature  of  the  disease. 
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THIS  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE  HAS  BEEN  ABOLISHED 

THROUGH  THE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOR  LEGISLATION 


John  W.  Bartlomey  P. 

After  working  one  year  and  foui  Worked  in  a  New  Jersey  match 
months  in  an  Ohio  match  factory  he  factory.  At  the  age  of  28  his  en- 
contracted  "phossy  jaw,"  and  under-  tire  lower  jaw  rotted  out,  necessi- 
went  an  operation.  He  sued  the  cor-  tating  an  operation  which  kept  him 
poration  but  received  not  one  penny.  in   the  hospital   fifty-nine  days. 

"PHOSSY    JAW" 

The  Disease  Which  Formerly  Menaced  Workers  in 
Match  Factories  Where  Poisonous  Phosphorus  Was  UsS0qIc 
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ANTHRAX 

Anthrax  is  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  human  body  of  a 
minute  bacillus  that  dings  to  the  hides  of  diseased  animals.  In  the 
wool,  leather  and  horse-hair  industries  the  malady  is  prevalent  Malig- 
nant pustules  occur  generally  upon  the  neck  and  face  of  the  victims, 
the  eyelids  being  especially  susceptible.  A  pulmonary  form  of  anthrax 
frequently  results  in  death.  When  a  patient  becomes  infected  with  a 
malignant  form  the  cure  is  rare. 

COMPRESSED  A«  ILLNESS 

The  increasing  amount  of  caisson  work  connected  with  the  build- 
ing of  bridges,  tunnels,  subways  and  skyscrapers,  has  made  this  dis- 
ease, commonly  called  the  ''bends,"  a  formidable  one.  The  medical 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania-East  River  tunnels,  reported  3,692  cases, 
20  fatal.  Men  workmg  under  30  pounds'  pressure  or  more,  beyond 
the  normal,  if  not  "locked"  back  gradually,  have  a  "frothing  in  the 
blood"  which  oftentimes  renders  them  unconscious.  Blood  sometimes 
runs  from  the  eyes,  nose  and  ears,  and  the  pains  in  joints  and  muscles 
are  excruciating.    Paralysis  and  death  are  not  uncommon. 

REPORTING— THE  KEY  TO  THE  FACTS 

The  prevalence  of  some  of  these  diseases  has  been  reported  on  by 
federal  and  state  commissions,  and  by  private  investigators.  Of  the 
prevalence  of  others  we  know  practically  nothing.  To  remedy  this 
ignorance  fifteen  states  have  made  a  beginning  by  passing,  since  191 1, 
laws  requiring  physicians  treating  cases  of  specified  occupational 
ailments  to  send  to  the  proper  state  authorities  a  record  of  each  case 
with  the  essential  facts  concerning  it.  Of  the  New  York  law  Commis- 
sioner Williams  of  that  state  said : 

"This  law  has  been  in  effect  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  and  we 
are  beginning  to  find  out  what  emplo3rments  are  surrounded  by  dangers 
that  are  almost  invisible,  but  none  the  less  terribly  real  and  a  menace 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  such  employments.  The  information  that 
comes  into  our  possession  enables  us  to  call  direct  attention  to  con- 
ditions in  factories  which  threaten  the  health  of  the  workers." 

A  standard  uniform  bill  dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  campaign 
against  needless  loss  of  life  and  health  has  been  prepared  for  introduc- 
tion in  all  states  [see  following  page]  by  the  American  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation.  It  is  being  rapidly  introduced  in  the  state 
l^slatures,  and  every  person  and  organization  is  urged  to  co-operate 
in  securing  this  much  needed  legislation. 
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STANDARD    BILL    FOR   OCCUPATIONAL 
DISEASE    REPORTS. 


AN  ACT  to  require  the  reporting  of  certain  occupational  diseases, 
and  to  provide  for  its  enforcement 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  i.    Report  of  Occupational  Diseases. 

Every  physician  in  this  State  attending  on  or  called  in  to  visit  a 
patient  whom  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  poisoning  from  lead, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  brass,  wood-alcohol,  mercury  or  their  compounds, 
or  from  anthrax,  or  from  compressed-air  illness,  or  any  other  ailment  or 
disease,  contracted  as  a  result  of  the  nature  of  the  patient's  employment, 
shall  within  48  hours  send  to  the  state  board  of  health  a  report  stating: 

(a)  Name,  address  and  occupation  of  patient 

(b)  Name,  address  and  business  of  employer. 

(c)  Nature  of  disease. 

(d)  Such  other  information  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
state  board  of  health. 

The  reports  herein  required  shall  be  on  or  in  conformity  with  the 
standard  schedule  blanks  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  posting  of  the 
report,  within  the  time  required,  in  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
the  office  of  the  state  board  of  health,  shall  be  a  compliance  with  this 
section. 

Section  2.    Blanks  for  Reports. 

The  state  board  of  health  shall  prepare  and  furnish,  free  of  cost, 
to  the  physicians  included  in  Section  i,  standard  schedule  blanks  for 
the  reports  required  under  this  act.  The  form  and  contents  of  such 
blanks  shall  be  determined  by  the  state  board  of  health. 

Section  3.    Reports  Not  Evidence. 

Reports  made  under  this  act  shall  not  be  evidence  of  the  facts  therem 
stated  in  any  action  arising  out  of  the  disease  therein  reported. 

Section  4.    Penalty. 

Any  physician  who  n^lects  or  refuses  to  send  the  report  or  reports 

as  herein  required  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  for  a  penalty  of 

dollars  for  each  offense,  recoverable  by  civil  action  by  the  state  board 
of  health. 

Section  5.    Transmission  of  Reports. 

It  shall  furthermore  be  the  duty  of  the  state  board  of  health  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  all  such  reports  of  occupational  disease  to  the 
(proper  official  having  charge  of  factory  inspection). 

Section  6.    Time  of  Taking  Effect. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of ,  19 — . 
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PREVENTION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

LEAD  POISONING. 


Of  all  industrial  poisons  which  now  cause  unnumbered  cases  of  those 
peculiar  maladies  known  as  diseases  of  occupation,  the  most  important  is 
lead.  Its  use  in  approximately  150  industries  exposes  thousands  of  American 
workers  daily  to  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning. 

NATURE  OF  THE  EVIL. 

Industrial  lead  poisoning  (saturnine  poisoning,  plumbism  or  "leading") 
is  usually  the  cumulative  result  of  the  daily  entry  of  minute  quantities  of 
lead  into  the  system.  These  may  be  breathed  in  the  form  of  dust,  swal- 
lowed in  the  saliva,  or  eaten  in  food  contaminated  by  dusty  or  paint- 
smeared  hands.  Day  by  day  the  organs  of  the  body  strive  to  eliminate  the 
lead  through  the  channels  of  excretion;  but  when  the  system  has  been 
impregnated  then  comes  a  convulsive  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  poison,  and 
agonizing  colic  or  acute  brain  symptoms  develop^  or  a  general  physical 
breakdown  ensues.  The  usual  warning  of  chronic  lead  poisoning  is  a  blue 
line  on  the  gums;  the  first  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  head- 
ache, constipation,  extraordinary  pallor  (for  lead  reduces  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  from  30  to  50  per  cent),  loss  of  weight  and  muscular  force,  and 
gouty  or  rheumatic  pains.  With  the  slow  starvation  of  liver,  kidneys  and 
heart,  abnormal  blood  pressure  develops,  and  frequently  there  is  paralysis 
of  wrists  and  ankles,  or  of  the  whole  body.  When  the  brain  is  affected, 
epileptic  attacks,  violent  insanity  and  fatal  convulsions  may  occur.  Lead 
also  affects  the  reproductive  organs,  and  its  influence  is  peculiarly  disastrous 
to  adolescents  and  to  women. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  EVIL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

While  foreign  records  of  lead  poisoning  are  based  on  an  accurate  system 
of  compulsory  reports,  our  investigators  must  rely  on  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary records  (which  commonly  cover  not  more  than  one  case  out  of  every 
four);  on  physicians'  incomplete  memoranda;  and  on  the  personal  statement 
of  a  shifting,  often  foreign-speaking  class  of  employees. 

But  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  95,  Dr.  Hamilton 
reports  398  specific  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  the  workers  (some  1,400) 
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in  22  of  ottr  25  white  lead  plants,  with  16  fatal  cases  between  January  i,  1910^ 
and  April  30,  191 1.  In  the  same  Bulletin,  Dr.  Andrews  gives  a  list  of  60 
fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning  reported  by  physicians  for  the  state  of  New 
York  during  1909  and  1910.  A  hasty  study  of  plumbism  in  New  York  City 
showed  376  cases  during  1909^  1910^  1911.  The  Ulinois  Commission  on 
Occupational  Diseases  credits  57^  cases  to  that  state  dtiring  i9o8»  1909, 
19x0.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  Bulletin  104,  reports  for  1910- 
191 1,  Dr.  Hamilton's  discovery  of  60  cases  of  lead  poisoning  among  796 
men  employed  in  40  white  ware  potteries,  and  43  cases  ^mong  150  women 
in  the  same  works;  63  cases  among  304  men  employed  in  18  yellow  ware, 
art  and  utility  ware  and  tile  works,  and  35  cases  among  243  women  in  the 
same  works;  and  309  cases  among  the  1,012  men  employed  in  the  porcelain 
enameled  iron  sanitary  ware  factories.  Out  of  14S  enamelers  and  mill- 
hands,  specifically  examined,  36  per  cent  were  found  to  be  suffering  from 
chronic  lead  poisoning. 


SATISFACTORY  RESULTS  OF  FOREICTt  SANITARY  CONTROL 
OF  THE  LEAD  TRADES. 

The  increasing  elimination  of  dust  and  fume  from  the  English  and 
Continental  lead  trades,  together  with  the  legal  enforcing  of  habits  of 
personal  cleanliness  among  the  lead  workers,  is  reducing  plumbism  in  a 
marked  degree. 

An  Austrian  smelter  record  of  73  per  cent  of  all  employees  leaded** 
(under  old  conditions)  measured  against  3/10  of  one  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployees under  sanitary  control;  or  a  white  lead  factory  record  of  31  per 
cent  of  all  employees  "leaded"  measured  against  o  per  cent  of  all  employees 
UQder  sanitary  control;  or  a  potteries'  report  of  28  per  cent  of  all  employees 
"leaded"  measured  against  8/10  of  one  per  cent  under  the  present  system, 
are  stated  as  typical  examples  of  what  can  be  achieved. 

While  individual  carelessness  must  always  remain  a  factor  in  the 
prevalence  of  poisoning  while  lead  is  used,  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
employer  can  so  protect  his  workers  as  almost  to  neutralize  the  danger  of 
the  materials  handled.  This  is  being  demonstrated  in  Illinois  by  the  same 
methods  as  those  in  vogue  abroad;  and  the  satisfactory  results  which  have 
followed  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  exposed  to  lead 
dust  and  lead  fume  are  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  uniform  laws 
for  the  control  of  these  industries  in  the  United  States. 
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RELATION  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  PLUMB13M. 
EUROPEAN.  AMERICAN. 


White  kad  factories  in  DoMel- 
dorf  employ  150  men;  examining 
physician  reports  a  cases  in  ipio. 

English  white  and  red  lead  fac- 
tory employs  90  men;  no  case  of 
poisoning  in  five  successive  years. 

At  the  Hart  Accumulator  Works 
in  London  (storage  batteries)  80  to 
roo  men  are  employed;  no  case 
for  over  a  year. 

Government  factory  inspection 
in  Staffordshire  potteries  reports 
13  oases  among  7S6  male  dippers 
in  one  year. 

Poisoning  in  all  potteries,  Great 
Britain,  1910: 

Mstles  employed  (1907) 4>504 

Cases  (1910)   40 

Females  employed  (1907) 3,361 

Cases  (1910) 37 

Total  emplovees  (1907) 6»a65 

Total  cases  (1910) 77 

Ratio  of  cases  to  employees,  i 

to  89. 


American  white  lead  factory 
employs  170  men;  60  cases  in  191 1. 

American  white  and  red  lead  fac- 
tory employs  85  men;  doctors'  rec- 
ords for  six  months  show  35  men 
"leaded.- 

Storage  battery  plant  in  Chicago 
emplo]rs  15  men;  two  cases  of 
poisoning  in  nine  months. 

An  American  Local  Dippers' 
Union  reports  that  13  men  out  of 
a  local  of  85  dippers,  had  16  at- 
tacks of  lead  poisoning  in  one 
3^ear. 

Poisoning  in  only  part  of  pot- 
teries in  United  States  for  191 1: 

Males  employed 1,100 

Cases 87 

Females  employed 393 

Cases 57 

Total  employees  1,493 

Total  cases 144 

Ratio  of  cases  to  employees,  i 
to  la 


OBJECT  OP  THE  STANDARD  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  standard  bill  for  uniform  state  legislation  [see  fol- 
lowing pages]  isto  lessen  the  prevalence  of  occupational  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially to  protect  certain  workers  from  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning.  It  has 
already  been  adopted  in  the  most  important  lead-using  states.  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  with  modifications  in  Missouri.  Some  of  its 
main  provisions  were  previously  in  force  in  Illinois.  In  New  Jersey  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  lead  works  but  to  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pot- 
tery, tiles  or  porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware.  While  all  uncontrolled  lead 
trades  offer  risk  to  the  employees,  exposure  to  dust  and  fume  from  the 
important  lead  salts  mentioned  in  the  bill  is  recognized  as  extra-hazardous, 
and  their  manufacture  and  handling  is  under  strict  governmental  regulations 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Den- 
mark and  France. 

While  general  legislation  is  required  in  the  United  States  to  cover 
approximately  150  trades  in  which  lead  poisoning  may  occur,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  ask  first  for  legislation  regarding  only  those  industries 
concerning  which  we  have  specific  American  data.  The  remedies  proposed 
for  the  dangers  arising  from  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  lead  salts  are 
based  on  approved  European  measures,  and  those  already  in  force  in  Illinois, 
and  voluntarily  adopted  in  several  American  factories.    They  are  the  result 
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of  months  of  careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  have  the  endorsement  of 
practical  lead  men,  engineers,  and  scientific  and  medical  experts. 

NECESSITY  FOR  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THIS  BILL. 

Since  it  has  been  proved  that  cleanliness  in  the  lead  trades  must  be 
absolute,  not  relative,  a  type  of  factory  construction  is  called  for  which 
shall  provide  airy,  well  lighted  rooms,  the  separation  of  dusty  and  non- 
dusty  processes,  and  flooring  which  permits  the  sanitary  removal  of  all  dust 
Since  lead  may  enter  the  system  by  means  of  contamination  by  dusty  cloth- 
ing or  soiled  hands,  clean  working  clothing  must  be  furnished  the  employee, 
and  proper  dressing  rooms  and  ample  lavatory  and  shower  bath  facilities 
for  use  at  the  noon  hour  and  on  leaving  the  work.  Since  food  exposed  in 
workrooms  offers  special  danger,  eating  rooms  must  be  provided,  and  their 
use  enforced.  Since  respirators  are  essential  to  protect  those  directly 
exposed  to  fume  or  dust,  they  should  be  furnished  and  worn.  Since  early 
detection  of  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  may  prevent  a  serious  attack, 
periodical  medical  examinations,  with  a  report  of  all  cases  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  proper  state  officials,  are  imperatively  called  for.  Since  mechani- 
cal dust-control  is  possible  by  means  of  enclosed  machinery  and  its  con- 
nection with  air-exhaust;  and  fume-control  by  means  of  hoods  with  exhaust 
ventilation;  these  specific  regulations,  based  on  practical  experience,  are 
demanded.  Ultimately  all  these  provisions  will  benefit  the  employer  also  in 
increased  efficiency  and  in  economy  of  material  and  time. 

With  the  example  before  us  of  other  nations'  efforts  to  banish  from 
their  lead  trades  one  of  the  most  serious  and  far-reaching  of  occupational 
diseases,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  good  already  accomplished  in  five 
of  our  own  states,  the  passage  of  the  bill  is  demanded  alike  by  the  dictates 
of  sound  business  judgment  and  by  every  instinct  of  common  justice  and 
humanity. 
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STANDARD     BILL    FOR     THE    PREVENTION     OF 

OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASES  WITH   SPECIAL 

REFERENCE  TO  LEAD  POISONING 


AN  ACT  to  prevent  occupational  diseases. 

Be  it  enacted,  ^c.9  ^  follows : 
Section  i.    General  Duties  of  Employers. 

Every  employer  shall,  without  cost  to  the  employees,  provide  reason- 
ably effective  devices,  means  and  methods  to  prevent  the  contraction  by 
his  employees  of  any  illness  or  disease  incident  to  the  work  or  process 
in  which  such  employees  are  engaged. 

Section  2.    Especially  Dangerous  Works  or  Processes. 

Every  work  or  process  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  red  lead, 
litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  arsenate  of  lead,  lead  chromate,  lead  sulphate, 
lead  nitrate  or  fluo-silicate,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  tiles  or 
porcelain  enameled  sanitary  ware,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  especially 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  employees,  who,  while  engaged  in  such 
work  or  process,  are  exposed  to  lead  dusts,  lead  fumes  or  lead  solutions. 

Section  3.    Duties  of  Employers  to  Provide  Safety  Appliances  for  the 

Protection    of   Employees    in   Especially    Dangerous    Works    or 

Processes. 

Every  employer  shall,  without  cost  to  the  employees,  provide  the  fol- 
lowing devices,  means  and  methods  for  the  protection  of  his  employees 
who,  while  engaged  in  any  work  or  process  included  in  Section  2,  are 
exposed  to  lead  dusts,  lead  fumes  or  lead  solutions : 

(a)  Working  Rooms,  Hoods  and  Air  Exhausts  for  the  Protection 
of  Employees  Engaged  in  Any  Work  or  Process  Which  Produces  Lead 
Dusts  or  Lead  Fumes.  The  employer  shall  provide  and  maintain  work 
rooms  adequately  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  so  arranged  that  there  is 
a  continuous  and  sufficient  change  of  air,  and  all  such  rooms  shall  be 
fully  separated  by  partition  walls  from  all  departments  in  which  the 
work  or  process  is  of  a  non-dusty  character ;  and  all  such  rooms  shall 
be  provided  with  a  floor  permitting  an  easy  removal  of  dust  by  wet 
methods  or  vacutmi  cleaning,  and  all  such  floors  shall  be  so  cleaned 
daily. 

Every  work  or  process  referred  to  in  Section  2,  including  the  corrod- 
ing or  oxidizing  of  lead,  and  the  crushing,  mixing,  sifting,  grinding 
and  packing  of  all  lead  salts  or  other  compotmds  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 2,  shall  be  so  conducted  and  such  adequate  devices  provided  and 
maintained  by  the  employer  as  to  protect  the  eiiq>loyee,  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble,  from  contact  with  lead  dust  or  lead  fumes.  Every  kettle,  vessel, 
receptade  or  f ttmaee  in  which  lead  in  any  form  referred  to  in  Sec- 
tion 2  is  beiag  melted  cr  treated,  and  any  phee  where  ^  contents  of 
•uch  kettles,  rectplaclts  or  furnaces  are  discharged,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  hood  connected  with  an  efficient  air  exhaust ;  all  vessels  or  con- 
tainers in  which  dry  lead  in  any  chemical  form  or  combination  referred 
to  in  Section  2  is  being  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another  within  the 
factory  shall  be  equipped,  at  the  places  where  the  same  are  filled  or  dis- 
charged, with  hoods  having  connection  with  an  efficient  air-exhaust; 
and  all  hoppers,  chutes,  conveyors,  elevators,  separators,  vents  from 
separators,  dumps,  pulverizers,  chasers,  dry-pans  or  other  apparatus  for 
diving  pulp  lead,  dry-pans  dump,  and  all  barrel  packers  and  cars  or 
other  receptacles  into  which  corrosions  are  at  llie  time  being  emptied 
shall  be  connected  with  an  efficient  dust-collecting  system;  such  system 
to  be  regulated  by  the  discharge  of  air  from  a  fan,  pump  or  other 
apparatus,  either  tiirougfa  a  clo&  dust-collector  having  an  area  of  not 
less  than  one-half  square  foot  of  cloth  to  every  cubic  focjt  of  air  passing 
through  it  per  minute,  the  dust-collector  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  room 
which  no  employee  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  enter,  except  for  es- 
sential repairs,  while  the  works  are  in  operation ;  or  such  other  appar- 
atus as  will  ^ci^itly  remove  the  lead  dusts  from  the  air  before  it  is 
discharged  into  the  outer  air. 

(b)  Washing  Facilities.  The  employer  dudl  provide  a  wash  room 
or  rooms  which  shall  be  separate  from  At  work  rooms,  be  kept  dean, 
and  be  equipped  with : 

(i)  Lavatory  basins  fitted  with  waste  |ripes  and  two  singots  ccmi- 
veying  hot  and  cold  water,  or 

(2)  Basins  placed  in  troughs  fitted  with  waste  pipes  and  for  eadi 
basin  two  spigots  conveying  hot  and  cold  water,  or 

(3)  Troughs  of  enamd  or  similar  smooth  impervious  material  fitted 
with  waste  pipes,  and  for  every  two  feet  of  trough  length  two  spigots 
conveying  hot  and  cold  water. 

Where  basins  are  provided  there  shall  be  at  least  one  basin  for  every 
five  such  employees,  and  where  troughs  are  provided,  at  least  two  feet 
of  trough  length  for  every  five  such  employees.  The  employer  shall 
also  furnish  nail  brushes  and  soap,  and  shall  provide  at  least  three  dean 
towels  per  week  for  each  such  employee.  A  time  allowance  of  nc^  less 
than  ten  minutes,  at  the  employer's  expense,  shall  be  made  to  each 
such  employee  for  the  use  of  said  wash  room  before  the  lunch  hour 
and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work. 

The  employer  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  red  lead, 
litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  arsenate  of  lead,  lead  chromate,  lead  sulphate, 
lead  nitrate  or  fluo-silicate  shall  also  provide  at  least  one  shower  bath 
for  every  five  such  employees.  The  baths  shall  be  approached  by 
wooden  runways,  be  provided  with  movable  wooden  floor  gratings,  be 
supplied  with  controlled  hot  and  cold  water,  and  be  kept  dean.    The 
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employer  shall  ftirnish  soap,  and  shall  provide  at  least  two  dean  bath 
towels  per  week  for  each  such  employee.  An  additional  time  allow- 
ance of  not  less  than  ten  minutes,  at  the  employer's  expense,  shall  be 
made  to  each  such  employee  for  the  t^e  of  said  ba^  at  least  twice  a 
wedc  at  die  dose  of  the  day's  work.  The  employer  sbsUl  keep  a 
record  of  each  time  that  such  baths  are  used  by  each  employee,  which 
record  shall  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  the  (state 
department  of  factory  inspection)  and  also  by  the  (state  board  of 
health). 

(r)  Dressing  Rooms.  The  employer  shall  provide  a  dressing  room 
or  rooms  which  shall  be  separate  from  the  work  rooms,  be  furnished 
with  a  double  sanitary  locker  or  two  single  sanitary  lodcers  for  taxh 
such  employee,  and  be  kept  dean. 

(d)  Eating  Rooms,  The  employer  shall  provide  an  eating  room 
or  eating  rooms  which  shall  be  separate  from  the  work  rooms,  be  fur- 
nished with  a  sufficient  number  of  tables  and  seats,  and  be  kept  dean. 
No  employee  shall  take  or  be  alk>wed  to  take  any  food  or  drink  of  any 
kind  into  my  work  room,  nor  shall  any  employee  remain  or  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  any  woric  room  during  the  time  allowed  for  his  meals. 

(e)  Drinking  Fountains.  The  employer  shall  provide  and  main- 
tain a  sufficient  mmiber  of  sanitary  drinking  fountains  readily  accessible 
for  the  use  of  the  employees. 

(/)  Clothing.  The  employer  shall  provide  at  least  two  pairs  of 
overalls  and  two  jumpers  for  each  such  employee,  and  repair  or  renew 
such  dothing  when  necessary,  and  wash  the  same  weekly.  Sudi  doth- 
ing  shall  be  kept  exdusively  for  the  use  of  that  employee. 

(g)  Respirators.  The  employer  shall  provide,  and  renew  when 
necessary,  at  least  two  reasonably  effective  respirators  for  each  em- 
ployee who  is  engaged  in  ai^  work  or  process  whidi  produces  lead 
dusts. 

Section  4.    Duties  of  Employees  in  Especially  Dangerous  Works  or 
Processes  to  Use  the  Safety  Appliances  Provided  by  the  Employers. 

Every  em[^yee  who,  while  engaged  in  any  work  or  process  mcluded 
in  Section  2,  is  exposed  to  lead  dusts,  lead  fumes  or  lead  solutions, 
shall: 

(a)  Use  the  washing  fadlities  provided  by  tfie  employer  in  accord 
with  Section  3  (b)  and  wash  himsdf  at  least  as  often  as  a  time  allow- 
ance is  therein  granted  for  such  use; 

(&)  Use  the  eating  room  provided  by  the  employer  in  accord  with 
Section  3  (d),  unless  the  employee  goes  off  the  premises  for  his  meals ; 

(c)  Put  on,  and  wear  at  all  times  while  engaged  in  such  work  or 
process,  a  suit  of  the  dothing  provided  by  the  employer  in  accord  with 
Secti<Hi  3  (f),  and  remove  the  same  before  leavii^  at  die  doee  of  the 
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da/s  work;  and  keep  his  street  clothes  and  his  working  clothes,  when 
not  in  use,  in  separate  lockers  or  separate  parts  of  the  locker  provided 
by  the  employer  in  accord  with  Section  3  (c)  ; 

(rf)  Keep  clean  the  respirators  provided  by  the  employer  in  accord 
witfi  Section  3  (g),  and  use  one  at  all  times  while  he  is  engaged  in  any 
work  or  process  which  produces  lead  dusts. 

Section  5.    Notices. 

The  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  work  room 
where  any  work  or  process  included  in  Section  2  is  carried  on,  room 
where  washing  facilities  are  provided,  dressing  room  and  eating  room, 
a  notice  of  the  known  dangers  arising  from  such  work  or  process,  and 
simple  instructions  for  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  such  dangers.  The 
(chief  state  factory  inspector)  shall  prepare  a  notice  containing  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  shall  furnish,  free  of  cost,  a  reasonable  number 
of  copies  thereof  to  every  employer  included  in  Section  2,  and  the 
employer  shall  post  copies  thereof  in  the  manner  hereinabove  stated. 
The  notices  required  in  this  Section  shall  be  printed  in  plain  type  on 
cardboard,  and  shall  be  in  English  and  in  such  other  languages  as  the 
circumstances  may  reasonably  require.  The  contents  of  such  notices 
shall  be  explained  to  every  employee  by  the  employer  when  the  said 
employee  enters  emplo)rment  in  such  work  or  process,  interpreters  being 
provided  by  the  employer  when  necessary  to  carry  out  the  above 
requirements. 

Section  6.    Medical  Examination. 

The  employer  shall  cause  every  employee  who,  while  engaged  in  any 
work  or  process  included  in  Section  2,  is  exposed  to  lead  dusts,  lead 
fumes  or  lead  solutions,  to  be  examined  at  least  once  a  month  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  if  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  appear  in  any 
employee.  The  employee  shall  submit  himself  to  the  monthly  examina- 
tion and  to  examination  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  he  may  rea- 
sonably be  requested  by  the  employer,  and  he  shall  fully  and  truly 
answer  all  questions  bearing  on  lead  poisoning  asked  him  by  the  exam- 
ining physician.  The  examinations  shall  be  made  by  a  licensed  physician, 
designated  and  paid  by  the  employer,  and  shall  be  made  during  Ae 
working  hours,  a  time  allowance  therefor,  at  the  employer's  expense, 
being  made  to  each  employee  so  examined. 

Section  7.   Record  and  Reports  of  Medical  Examination. 

Every  physician  making  any  examination  under  Section  6  and  find- 
ing what  he  believes  to  be  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  shall  enter,  in  a 
book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  employer,  a  record 
of  such  examination  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  employee 
so  examined,  the  particular  work  or  process  in  which  he  is  engaged,  the 
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date,  place  and  finding  of  such  examination,  and  the  directions  given 
in  each  case  by  the  physician.  The  record  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
at  all  reasonable  times  by  the  (state  department  of  factory  inspection) 
and  by  the  (state  board  of  health). 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  such  examination  and  finding,  the 
examining  physician  shall  send  a  report  thereof  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
to  the  (state  department  of  factory  inspection)  and  one  to  the  (state 
board  of  health).  The  report  shall  be  on  or  in  conformity  with  blanks 
to  be  prepared  and  furnished  by  the  (state  board  of  health),  free  of 
cost,  to  every  employer  included  in  Section  2,  and  shall  state : 

(a)  Name,  occupation  and  address  of  employee. 

(b)  Name,  business  and  address  of  employer. 

(c)  Nature  and  probable  extent  of  disease. 

(d)  Such  other  information  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
(state  board  of  health). 

The  examining  physician  shall  also,  within  the  said  forty-eight  hours, 
report  such  examination  and  finding  to  the  employer,  and  after  five 
days  from  such  report  the  employer  shall  not  continue  the  said  em- 
ployee in  any  work  or  process  where  he  will  be  exposed  to  lead  dusts, 
lead  fumes  or  lead  solutions,  nor  return  the  said  employee  to  such 
work  or  process  without  a  written  permit  from  a  licensed  physician. 

Section  8.    Enforcement. 

The  (state  department  of  factory  inspection)  shall  enforce  this  act 
and  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same.  The  officers,  or  their  agents, 
of  the  said  (-department)  shall  be  allowed  at  all  reasonable  times  to  in- 
spect any  place  of  emplojmient  included  in  this  act. 

Section  9.    Penalties. 

Every  employer  who,  either  personally  or  through  any  agent,  violates 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  Section  i  or  Section  3  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  for  the  first  oflFense  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  conviction  for  the  second  oflFense,  not  less  than  two 
hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  on  conviction 
for  each  subsequent  offense,  not  less  than  three  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in  each  case  he  shall  stand  com- 
mitted until  such  fine  and  the  costs  are  paid,  or  until  he  is  otherwise 
discharged  by  due  process  of  law. 

Every  employee  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision 
of  Section  4  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  for  the 
first  oflFense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars,  and  on  conviction  for  the  second  offense,  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  and  on  conviction  for  each 
subsequent  oflFense  not  less  than  tfiirty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  in  each  case  he  shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine 
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and  the  costs  are  paid,  or  ttittil  he  is  otherwise  disdwi^ed  by  due  process 
of  law. 

Every  employer  who,  eidier  pergonally  or  through  any  agvnt,  violates 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  Sections  S,  6  or  7,  relatii^  to 
him,  and  every  employee  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
vision of  Section  6  relating  to  him  shall  be  guilty  df  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  dian  ten  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  htmdred  dollars. 

Section  10.    DeSnifion. 

In  this  act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  ^'employer''  includes 
persons,  partnerships  and  corporatioiis. 
Section  ii.    ConsHtuHomiUy. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  die  constitutionality  of  any  provision 
of  this  act,  Section  i  hereof  is  declared  to  be  independent  of  and 
separable  from  the  remaining  sections. 
Section  12.    Titne  of  Taking  Effect. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  October,  191 5,  except  as 
to  subdivisions  (a),  (&),  (tr)  and  {d)  of  Section  3  which  subdivisions 
shall  take  effect  as  follows : 

Subdivisions  (6),  (r)  and  (tf)  of  Section  3  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1916. 

Subdivision  (a)  of  Section  3  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1917. 
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CROSS  SBCTION  OP  CAISSON   IN   PULL 
OPBRATION. 

WorlMn  ("sand  ho^")  at  bottom  of 
caisson  ipork  undsr  atmospheric  pressare 
sviicltnt  to  i>rsv«Bt  water  frosi  floiriiis  In 
as  sand  U^boveled  up.  Too  rapid  dscom- 
prtsslon.  as  In  going  suddsnly  out  Into 
normal 


The  ''bends/'  caisson  disease,  or 
compressed  air  illness,  as  it  is 
variously  called,  threatens  life  and 
health  wherever  work  is  carried  on 
under  heavy  atmospheric  pressure,  as 
in  ttmnels  or  in  construction  of 
foundations  for  bridges  or  tall  build- 
ings. 

In  excavating  beneath  the  water 
level  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep 
out  the  water,  to  force  in  air  some- 
times to  nearly  five  times  the  common 
atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, for  every  five  feet  below  the 
water  line,  two  additional  pounds  are 
necessary.  "Sand  hogs,'*  or  men  who 
engage  in  heavy  manual  labor  under 
such  conditions,  absorb  through  the 
lungs  into  the  blood  a  quantity  of  air 
which  increases  with  the  air  pressure. 
The  circulation  also  adapts  itself  to 
the  unusual  condition  by  establishing 
greater  blood  pressure  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  the  blood  vessels  by  reason 
of  the  heavy  pressure  from  without. 

Most  of  the  danger  arises  when 
men  are  coming  out  of  this  abnormal 
environment.  If  decompression  is  too 
rapid,  the  blood  vessels  are  dilated, 
partly  by  the  increased  blood  pressure 
which  has  not  had  time  to  subside, 
and  partly  by  formation  in  the  blood 
stream  of  bubbles  composed  of  the 
absorbed  air  which  has  not  been  able 
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to  pass  off  naturally  through  the  lungs.  The  distention  of  the  blood 
vessels  causes  them  to  press  upon  the  nerve  tissue  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  on  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  resulting  in 
excruciating  pain  and  often  paralysis.  Bubbles  of  air  may  escape 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  and  lodge  in  some  tissue  or 
organ  where,  according  to  location,  they  may  produce  deafness,  blind- 
ness, prostration,  paralysis,  unconsciousness,  or  death.  It  is  the 
uncontrollable  writhing  characteristic  of  some  of  the  more  painful 
forms  of  the  ailment  which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  "bends." 

EXTENT  OF  THE  DISEASE 

In  the  absence  of  thorough  and  systematic  reporting  of  occupational 
diseases  in  America  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  how  prevalent  com- 
pressed air  illness  is.  We  know  that  in  building  the  Brooklyn  Bridge, 
at  least  110  cases  occurred,  three  of  which  were  fatal.  Out  of  600 
"sand  hogs"  employed  on  the  first  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  at 
St  Louis,  119  were  affected,  and  ."ourteen  died.  A  medical  investigator 
for  the  Illinois  Occupational  Disease  Commission  obtained  interviews 
with  161  men  who  had  sustained  well-defined  attacks  of  the  malady. 
In  building  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  at  Qinton, 
Iowa,  a  total  of  twenty-five  cases  was  recorded.  Cases  are  known  to 
have  occurred  in  bridge  work  in  Ohio,  at  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and 
over  the  Big  Kanawha  River  in  West  Virginia.  A  number  developed 
in  digging  the  Boston  subway.  The  medical  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania-East River  timnels  in  New  York  City  reported  3,692  cases, 
twenty  fatal,  among  a  total  of  10,000  men  employed  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  work.  One  case  has  been  oflScially  reported  in 
Connecticut  since  the  enactment  of  the  occupational  disease  reporting 
law,  and  thirty  cases,  one  of  which  was  fatal,  have  been  actually 
reported  in  New  York  during  the  past  three  years.  These  figures 
must,  however,  not  be  taken  to  indicate  the  full  extent  of  the  disease, 
since,  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  "It  is 
entirely  certain  that  reporting  of  such  diseases  is  far  from  complete.** 

METHODS  OF  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 

Modem  scientific  study  of  caisson  disease  has  clearly  pointed  out 
simple  and  definite  methods  of  prevention  and  treatment.  Extreme 
youth,  age  past  forty-five,  obesity,  addiction  to  intoxicants,  inexperi- 
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ence  at  the  work,  and  organic  disease,  such  as  heart  insufficiency  or 
hardening  of  the  arteries,  are  predisposing  causes,  and  men  possess-  ^ 
ing  these  characteristics  should  not  be  engaged  to  work  in  compressed 
air.  The  degree  of  danger  is  closely  proportionate  to  the  degfree  of 
the  pressure  and  to  the  length  of  time  spent  under  it  Therefore  the 
higher  the  pressure,  the  shorter  should  be  the  period  of  continuous 
work,  and  labor  under  pressure  above  a  carefully  determined  maxi- 
mirni  should  not  be  permitted.  As  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  too 
hasty  decompression,  a  safe  schedule  of  rate  and  time  of  decompres- 
sion from  various  working  pressures  should  be  established.  Further- 
more, since  prompt  medical  attention,  especially  recompression  in  a 
medical  lock,  not  only  in  most  cases  relieves  the  maddening  pain,  but 
is  even  effective  in  bringing  about  recovery  in  cases  of  paralysis  and 
coma,  properly  equipped  medical  locks  should  be  provided  when  the 
pressure  is  dangerously  high,  and  efficient  medical  attendance  should 
be  furnished  wherever  compressed  air  work  is  done.  Warm  dressing 
rooms,  with  bathing  and  toilet  facilities,  are  also  essential. 

LEGlSiATlON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Only  two  states  in  the  United  States — New  York  in  1909  and  New 
Jersey  in  1914 — ^have  adopted  legislation  regulating  the  conditions 
under  which  compressed  air  work  is  carried  on.  The  increasing  con- 
struction of  tunnels,  subways,  bridges  and  sky-scrapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  makes  it  imperative  that  this  protection  be  extended 
to  other  states.  A  standard  bill  for  this  purpose  [see  next  four  pages] 
has  been  prepared  after  careful  study  by  the  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  and  was  adopted  without  change  in  New  Jersey.  It 
embodies  all  essential  features  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
the  disease,  and  is  so  drafted  as  to  be  readily  enforceable.  Its  enact- 
ment is  demanded  by  accepted  principles  of  industrial  hygiene  and 
by  modem  standards  of  social  responsibility. 
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STANDARD  BILL  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
COMPRESSED  AIR  ILLNESS 


AN  ACT  relating  to  the  employment  of  persons  in  compressed  air. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.    Definitions, 

(1)  The  term  "pressure,"  when  used  in  this  act,  means  gauge  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

(2)  The  term  "employer,"  when  used  in  this  act,  includes  partner- 
ships and  corporations. 

Section  2.    General  Duties  of  Employers, 

Every  tunnel,  caisson,  compartment  or  place  to  which  this  act  ap4)lies 
shall  be  so  constructed,  equipped,  arranged,  operated  and  conducted 
as  to  provide  such  protection  to  th^  lives,  health  and  safety  of  all 
persons  employed  therein  as  the  nature  of  the  emplo3rment  will  rea»- 
sonably  permit. 

Section  3.    Equipment  for  Work  in  Compressed  Air. 
Every  employer  carrying  on  any  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
persons  are  employed  in  compressed  air  shall : 

(1)  Provide  and  install  gauges  in  each  tunnel  for  showing  the  air 
pressure  to  which  the  persons  so  employed  therein  are  subjected.  Such 
gauges  shall  be  accessible  at  all  times  during  working  hours  to  all 
employees  in  the  tunnels; 

(2)  Provide  and  attach  gauges  to  each  caisson,  for  showing  the 
air  pressure  to  which  the  persons  so  employed  therein  are  subjected, 
and  employ  a  competent  person,  who  may  be  the  lock  tender,  to  take 
charge  of  such  gauges,  and  of  the  instruments  required  under  sub- 
division three  of  this  section.  The  person  so  employed  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty- four  hours; 

(3)  Provide  and  attach  an  air  gauge  and  a  time  piece  to  each  air 
lock.  Such  gauge  and  time  piece  shall  be  accessible  to  the  lock  tender 
at  all  times ; 

(4)  Keep  at  least  two  air  pipes  or  lines  connected  with  each  tunnel, 
caisson,  compartment  or  place  in  which  persons  are  so  employed; 

(5)  Provide  a  suitable  iron  ladder  for  the  entire  length  of  ever}' 
shaft  used  in  connection  with  such  work; 

(6)  Keep  every  passageway  used  in  connection  with  such  work 
clear  and  properly  lighted; 

(7)  Provide  sufficient  electric  lights  for  all  lighting  purposes  and 
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Hands  of  workman  paralyzed  for  i6  years  as  the  result  of  lead  poison- 
ing. Five  of  his  fellow  workmen  were  killed  by  lead  poisoning  before  they 
were  forty. 

LEAD  POISONING 

The  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  Insists  that 
Unnecessary  Lead  Poisoning  Must  be  Prevented 
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provide  a  wire  for  lighting  the  shaft,  which  wire  shall  be  separated 
from  the  wire  used  for  lighting  the  place  where  the  employees  are  at 
work  in  compressed  air;  all  electric  wires  shall  be  properly  insulated; 

(8)  Provide,  for  the  use  of  all  persons  so  employed,  dressing  rooms 
which  shall  be  kept  open  and  accessible  during  working  hours  and 
during  the  intervals  between  working  periods,  and  also  a  separate 
room  for  drying  clothes.  The  dressing  rooms  shall  contain  benches 
and  individual  lockers,  shower  baths  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
sanitary  water-closets,  and  shall  be  kept  properly  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated ; 

(9)  If  the  maximum  air  pressure  in  such  work  exceeds  seventeen 
poimds,  provide  and  maintain  at  least  one  double  compartment  hos- 
pital lock.  Such  lock  shall  be  at  least  six  feet  high,  inside  measure- 
ment, and  be  suitably  floored;  it  shall  be  equipped  with  inside  and 
outside  air  gauges  and  time  pieces,  and  a  telephone  with  proper  connec- 
tions, and  shall  contain  benches  and  proper  surgical  and  medical 
equipment;  it  shall  be  properly  heated,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Section  4.    Suspension  of  Caissons. 

No  caisson  in  which  persons  are  employed  in  compressed  air  shall, 
while  work  is  in  progress  therein,  be  suspended  or  hung  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation  is  more  than  four  feet  below  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  caisson. 

Section  5.    Inspection. 

Every  employer  carrying  on  any  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
persons  are  employed  in  compressed  air  shall  cause  all  engines,  boilers, 
steam  pipes,  steam  gauges,  drills,  caissons,  air  pipes,  air  gauges,  air 
locks,  dynamos,  electric  wiring,  signal  apparatus,  brakes,  buckets, 
hoists,  cables,  chains,  ropes,  ladders,  ways,  tracks,  sides,  roofs,  timbers, 
supports  and  all  other  equipment,  apparatus  and  appliances  used  in 
connection  with  such  work  to  be  inspected  at  least  once  every  working 
day  by  a  competent  person  especially  designated  for  that  purpose, 
and  if  any  defect  in  such  equipment,  apparatus  or  appliances  is  found, 
a  report  thereof  in  writing  shall  forthwith  be  made  by  the  inspector 
to  the  employer,  and  the  defect  shall  be  immediately  repaired. 

Section  6.    Medical  Attendants  and  Nurses. 
Every  employer  carrying  on  any  work  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
persons  are  employed  in  compressed  air  shall: 

(1)  Employ  one  or  more  licensed  physicians  as  medical  oflSccrs 
who  shall  be  present  to  render  medical  assistance  at  all  necessary  times 
at  the  place  where  such  work  is  in  progfress  and  who  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  are  imposed  on  them  by  this  act; 

(2)  If  the  maximum  air  pressure  in  such  work  exceeds  seventeen 
pounds,  employ  one  or  more  registered  nurses,  or  one  or  more  com- 
petent persons,  which  persons  shall  be  selected  by  the  medical  of&cer 
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and  be  certified  by  him  to  be  competent,  by  actual  experience,  to  handle 
cases  of  compressed  air  illness.  The  nurses  or  persons  so  employed 
shall  have  charge  of  the  hospital  lock  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
may  also  have  other  duties  of  a  clerical  nature,  exclusive  of  time- 
keeping, such  as  will  not  require  their  presence  elsewhere  than  at  the 
hospital  lock  and  such  as  they  may  leave  at  any  time  their  service  at 
the  lock  is  necessary. 

Section  7.    Employment  of  Certain  Persons  Prohibited. 
No  person  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants 
shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  compressed  air. 
Section  8.    Physical  Examinations. 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  woric  in  com- 
pressed air  until  he  has  been  examined  by  the  medical  officer  and  found 
to  be  physically  qualified  therefor; 

(2)  No  person  who  has  not  previously  worked  in  compressed  air 
shall,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  his  employment,  be  p^- 
mitted  to  work  therein  longer  than  one  woricing  period,  as  provided  in 
section  ten,  and  he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  resume  such  work,  if 
the  air  pressure  exceeds  fifteen  pounds,  until  he  has  been  re-examined 
by  the  medical  officer  and  found  to  be  physically  qualified  therefor; 

(3)  No  person  who  is  employed  in  compressed  air,  but  who  has 
been  absent  therefrom  for  ten  or  more  consecutive  days,  for  any  cause, 
shall  be  permitted  to  resume  such  work  until  he  has  been  re-examined 
by  the  medical  officer  and  found  to  be  physically  qualified  therefor; 

(4)  No  person  who  has  been  employed  regularly  in  compressed  air 
for  three  months  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  such  woric  until  he 
has  been  re-examined  by  the  medical  ofiicer  and  found  to  be  physically 
qualified  therefor. 

Section  9.    Record  of  Physical  Examinations. 

The  medical  ofiicer  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  physical  examinations 
made  in  accord  with  section  eight,  which  record  shall  be  kept  at  the 
place  where  the  work  is  in  progress  and  shall  contain  the  name,  age, 
address  and  full  description  of  each  person  examined,  the  date  on 
which  each  examination  was  made,  and  the  physical  condition,  on 
that  date,  of  the  person  examined,  and  the  total  time  such  person  has 
worked  in  compressed  air,  including  time  in  previous  employments. 
The  employer  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  observance  of  this 
section. 

Section  10.    Hours  of  Labor. 

When  the  air  pressure  in  any  tunnel,  caisson,  compartment  or  place 
in  which  persons  are  employed  exceeds  normal,  but  does  not  exceed 
fifty  pounds,  the  maximum  number  of  hours  which,  in  any  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  person  may  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  or  remain 
therein  shall  be  as  hereafter  stated.  In  every  case  the  maximum 
number  of  hours  shall  be  divided  into  two  working  periods  of  equal 
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length,  and  the  minimum  time  interval  which  shall  elapse  between 
such  working  periods  shall  be  as  hereafter  stated. 

No.  of  hours 
When  the  air  pressure  in  24. 


Exceeds  normal  but  does  not  exceed  21  lbs., 


21 
30 
35 
40 
45 


30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


Interval  between 
working  periods. 

8  30  mins. 

6  1  hr. 

4  2  hrs.      • 

3  3  hrs. 

2  4  hrs. 

lyi  5  hrs. 


Except  in  cases  of  emergency,  no  person  shall  be  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work  or  remain  in  any  tunnel,  caisson,  compartment  or  place 
where  air  pressure  exceeds  fifty  pounds. 

Section  11.  Rate  and  Time  of  Decompression. 
No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  from  any  tunnel,  caisson,  com- 
partment or  place  where  he  has  been  employed  in  compressed  air  to 
atmosphere  of  normal  pressure  without  passing  through  an  inter- 
mediate lock  or  stage  of  decompression.  When  die  employee  is  pass- 
ing from  a  timnel  to  atmosphere  of  normal  pressure,  Ae  rate  of  de- 
compression shall  be  three  pounds  every  two  minutes,  except  when 
the  air  pressure  in  the  tunnel  exceeds  thirty-six  pounds,  in  which 
case  the  rate  of  decompression  shall  be  one  pound  every  minute. 
When  the  employee  is  passing  from  a  caisson,  compartment  or  place 
to  atmosphere  of  normal  pressure,  the  time  of  decompression  shall 
be  as  follows: 

Time  of 
decompression. 
1  min. 
15  '   "  2  mins. 

15        "      "      "        "      20      "  5  mins. 

20        "      "      "        "      25      "  10  mins. 

25        "      "      "        "      30      "  12  mins. 

30        "      "      "        "      36      "  15  mins. 

36        "      "      "        "      40      "  20  mins. 

40        "      "      "        "      50      "  25  mins. 

Section  12.    Enforcement. 

The  (state  department  of  factory  inspection)  shall  enforce  this  act. 
The  oflScers,  or  their  agents,  of  said  (department)  shall  inspect  every 
place  of  employment  included  in  this  act,  and  for  that  purpose  may 
enter  any  such  place. 

Section  13.    Penalties. 

Every  person  who,  either  personally  or  through  any  agent,  violates 
or  fails  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this  act  is  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  one  hundred  dollars  for 
the  second  offense  and  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  third  and  each 
subsequent  offense.     Such  penalties  shall  be  recovered  in  an  action 


When  the  pressure  in  a  caisson,  compartment  or  place 
Exceeds  normal  but  does  not  exceed  10  pounds, 

10     "    "    
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of  debt  by  and  in  the  name  of  the  (state  department  of  factory  inspec- 
tion) of  the  state  of ,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  (state  depart- 
ment of  factory  inspection),  who  shall  pay  the  same  to  the  treasurer 

of  the  state  of .     [Note:  Wherever  necessary,  provisions  as 

to  the  pleading  in  actions  to  recover  the  penalties  and  for  the  executicMi 
of  »  judgment  therefor  should  be  inserted.] 

Section  16.    Time  of  Taking  Effect. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of ,  19 — . 
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Closely  allied  to  the  prevention  of  occupational  diseases  is  the 
prevention  of  industrial  accidents.  Shortly  after  the  publication 
of  its  analysis  of  laws  on  comfort,  health  and  safety  in  factories, 
already  mentioned,  the  Association  called  a  national  conference 
on  the  Prevention  and  Reporting  of  Industrial  Injuries,  which  met 
at  Chicago  on  September  15-16,  191 1.  The  meeting  brought  to- 
gether about  200  experts,  more  than  fifty  of  whom  were  government 
officials,  from  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  scientific  prevention  of 
industrial  accidents,  the  conference  led  to  the  drafting  of  a  standard 
schedule  for  industrial  accident  reporting  under  which,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  manufacturing 
population  of  the  country  was  working. 

Information  from  official  sources  shows  that  among  the  leading 
states  which  have  already  adopted  this  standard  form  are  California, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington.  The  standard  form  has 
also  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  manufacturing  and  insurance 
companies.  Among  the  influential  organizations  which  have  en- 
dorsed it  and  are  now  working  for  its  adoption,  are  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Service  Bureau  and  the  National  Council  for  Indus- 
trial Safety.  It  is  likewise  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

Development  of  Standard  Schedule 

The  committee  to  whose  three  years  of  systematic  eflFort  this  pro- 
gress toward  uniform  accident  reporting  and  comparable  accident 
statistics  is  largely  due  includes  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  chairman;  Lucian  W.  Chaney,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  John  R.  Commons,  Wisconsin 
Industrial  Commission;  Don  D.  Lescohier,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industries;  and  John  B.  Andrews,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  secretary.  Immediately  after  ap- 
pointment, the  committee  met  in  conference  with  several  experts 
and  a  tentative  draft  for  a  uniform  accident  schedule  was  drawn 
up.    Further  meetings  were  held  in  Chicago,  New  York  and  Wash- 
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ington  with  other  practical  men  interested  in  accident  reporting. 
The  tentative  schedule  was  then  put  in  type  and  proof  copies  were 
mailed  throughout  the  country  three  separate  times  to  public  offi* 
cials,  insurance  companies  and  representatives  of  workmen  and 
employers.  In  this  way  many  very  helpful  suggestions  were  re- 
ceived and  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  which  was 
then  formally  adopted  at  a  joint  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  and  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation. 

Copies  of  the  final  draft  of  the  standard  schedule  for  accident 
reports  were  mailed  with  explanatory  letters,  early  in  1912,  to  the 
proper  officials  in  the  various  states.  Several  officials  announced 
their  decision  to  adopt  the  standard  schedvde  at  the  beginning  of 
their  next  fiscal  year,  but  from  officials  in  a  majority  of  the  states 
came  the  report  of  insufficient  legal  authority  to  secure  all  of  the 
information  required.  It  thus  became  apparent  that  legislation 
would  be  necessary  in  many  states  before  the  standard  schedule 
could  be  adopted.  The  committee  inmiediately  undertook  the  task 
of  drafting  a  standard  accident  reporting  bill  which  was  printed, 
with  proper  explanation  of  its  provisions,  mailed  with  a  letter 
to  chiefs  of  bureaus  of  labor  and  factory  inspection  and  earnestly 
reconmiended  to  the  dozen  or  more  state  commissions  then  en- 
gaged in  framing  workmen's  compensation  legislation.  A  sys- 
tematic educational  and  legislative  campaign  was  inaugurated 
through  which  thousands  of  people  throughout  the  country  were, 
at  the  proper  time,  invited  to  call  the  attention  of  their  representa- 
tives to  the  desirability  of  such  legislation.  A  steadily  increasing 
number  of  state  departments  have  thus  been  authorized  to  collect 
accident  reports  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  this  schedvde. 

Supplemental  Schedule 

Part  I  of  the  standard  schedule  has  always  been  recognized  as 
the  essential  minimum.  Two  supplemental  parts  were  added 
merely  as  a  rough  suggestion  at  a  time  when  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  were  just  beginning  to  come  into  operation  in  America. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years 
indicates  the  need  of  but  a  few  slight  additions  to  the  essential 
minimum  known  as  Part  I,  which  constitutes  the  standard  form 
for  the  first  report  of  the  accident.    But  the  committee  holds  that 
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with  the  rapid  spread  of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  the 
time  is  now  ripe  for  a  consolidation  of  the  suggestive  second  and 
third  parts  into  one  simple  blank  for  the  supplemental  report.  In 
working  towards  this  supplemental  step  toward  uniform  accident 
reporting,  the  permanent  Committee  on  Standard  Schedules  and 
Tabulations  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  L^slation 
earnestly  invites  the  suggestions  of  all  interested  individuals  or 
groups. 

Uniform  System  for  Tabulating  Accident  Statistics 

The  standard  certificate  and  the  standard  reporting  bill  for  oc- 
cupational diseases,  referred  to  in  the  previous  section,  are  also  the 
work  of  this  committee.  The  third  part  of  the  conmiittee's  obliga- 
tion,  after  some  preliminary  consideration,  was  discussed  at  length 
at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on  February  12,  1914.  On  that  date, 
as  a  tentative  outline  scheme  for  cooperative  state  and  federal 
study  of  accidents,  the  following  was  agreed  upon: 
I.   Define  a  reportable  accident  as  follows : 

A  reportable  accident  shall  be  one  (a)  causing  death  immediately  or 
later;  or  (b)  causing  some  permanent  bodily  injury;  or  (c)  causing 
the  workman  to  remain  away  from  work  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours.  The  report  should  be  made  within  forty-eight  hours  of  acci- 
dent, and  employers  should  be  urged  to  keep  a  record  of,  but  not  to 
report,  all  cases  where  the  workman  is  off  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 

2.  Adopt  in  the  cooperating  states  a  form  of  report  conforming  in  essen- 

tials to  the  American  Association   for  Labor  Legislation  standard 
schedule. 

3.  Secure  for  the  use  of  the  state  and  the  federal  bureau,  from  industrial 

establishments,  information  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  Employment:  If  possible  the  shop  hours  of  the  different 
departments,  or  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  die  average  number  em- 
ployed per  month  (number  on  pay  roll  in  each  month,  sum  of  these 
numbers  divided  by  twelve)  and  the  exact  nun^er  of  days  during 
which  the  department  was  in  operation. 

(b)  Accident  occurrences,  including  length  of  temporary  disabilities. 

4.  Treat  this  material  the  following  way: 

Transfer  each  record  as  it  is  completed  to  punched  cards  under 
a  uniform  code  to  be  agreed  upon.  These  cards  may  be  tabulated 
by  each  state  and  then  transmitted  to  Washington,  or  the  federal 
bureau  may  undertake  to  perform  the  tabulation  for  the  cooperating 
states  in  return  for  the  opportunity  to  combine  the  data  for  its  own 
uses. 
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After  several  hours  of  discussion,  Mr.  Chaney  oflFered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

I  move  that  this  committee  request  the  federal  Commissioner  of  Labor 
to  call  a  conference  of  state  labor  department  officials,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  (February  26,  1914)  at  the  time  of  the  Unemployment  conference 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  to  consider  cooperation 
and  unification  of  methods  in  handling  industrial  accident  statistics. 

The  request  was  transmitted  to  Commissioner  Meeker  at  Wash- 
ington. Several  conferences  have  since  been  held  and  the  time 
appears  to  be  favorable  for  eflfective  cooperation  to  continue  the 
forward  movement  and  to  broaden  and  develop  it  along  lines  of 
constructive  research. 

The  Association  has  in  every  way  endeavored  to  stimulate  wider 
interest  in  the  prevention  of  accidents,  and  has  encouraged  the 
foundation  of  state  musetuns  of  safety  devices,  notably  in  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  through  the  federal  Congress. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Most  important  of  the  Association's  publications  on  industrial  safety^  are : 

August  1910— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Accidents 

(3  p.). 

June  191 1 — ^Analysis  of  Comfort,  Health  and  Safety  Laws  in  Factories 
(60  p.) ;  The  Prevention  of  Accidents  (7  p.). 

October  191 1— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (52  p.). 

December  191 1 — ^Prevention  and  Reporting  of  Industrial  Injuries,  con- 
taining Introductory  Address  (s  p.)  ;  Scientific  Accident  Prevention,  (11  p.) ; 
Practical  Safety  Devices  (20  p.) ;  Accident  Records  in  Minnesota  (8  p.) ; 
Advantages  of  Standard  Accident  Schedules  (6  p.) ;  A  Plan  for  Uniform 
Accident  Reports  (9  p.). 

February  191^— Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  R^ort 
of  Special  Committee  on  Standard  Schedules  (17  P*) ;  Work  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  (6  p.). 

February  1912— Standard  schedule  for  industrial  accident  reports. 

October  1912— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases   (20  p.)- 

December  1912— Immediate  Legislative  Program,  containing  Uniform 
Reporting  of  Accidents  and  Diseases  (18  p.) ;  Investigations  into  Industrial 
Hygiene  and  Safety  (4  p.). 

January  1913— Leaflet  No.  7,  on  Uniform  Reporting  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dents (4  p.)- 

February  191^— Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Needed 
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Legislative  Changes  Requiring  the  Notification  of  Accidents  and  Diseases 
(6  p.). 

October  1913— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1913,  containing  Accidents 
and  Diseases  (49  p.)* 

October  1914— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Acci- 
dents and  Diseases  (19  p.)> 
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AMBRICAN  ASSOCIATION   FOR 
LAOON     LKOIStATlON 

i.BArLrr  mo.  7 


UNIFORM  REPORTING  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENTS 


How  many  industrial  accidents  occur  every  year  in  the  United 
States,  leaving  in  their  wake  crippled  and  broken  bodies,  reduced 
earning  power,  or  dependent  widows  and  orphans? 

Nobody  knows. 

Estimates  vary  from  15,000  to  57,500  for  fatal  accidents,  and  from 
455,000  to  1,000,000  for  non-fatal  accidents. 

But  these  are  only  estimates.  On  so  important  a  topic  as  this  is, 
nobody  really  knows. 

To  remedy  this  shameful  defect  in  our  social  knowledge  the  Chicago 
Conference  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in 
September,  1911,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  formulate  a  standard 
schedvde  and  a  standard  bill  for  accident  reporting.  This  committee 
was  made  up  principally  of  government  officials  charged  with  the 
administration  of  accident  reporting  laws,  and  included : 

Leonard  W.  Hatch,  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  Chairman, 

Lucian  W.  Chaney,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor. 

John  R.  Commons,  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

Don  D.  Lescohier,  Minnesota  State  Bureau  of  Labor. 

John  B.  Andrews,  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation. 

This  committee  immediately  called  into  conference  and  corresponded 
widely  with  other  officials  and  experts.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it 
brought  in  a  report.  The  standard  schedule  thus  drafted  was  discussed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  and  at 
numerous  conferences.  In  its  final  form  it  has  been  adopted  with  but 
few  modifications  by  one  state  after  another  across  the  continent, 
including  California,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Washington.  Several 
municipalities  and  liability  insurance  companies  have  also  adopted  this 
schedule.  In  1914  it  was  endorsed,  for  universal  adoption,  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Service  Bureau,  and  the  National  Council  for  Industrial  Safety. 

In  spite  of  this  progress,  however,  accident  reporting  in  the  United 
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States  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  "Even  in  the  few 
states  requiring  the  publication  of  accident  statistics,"  declares  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  "the  lack  of  completeness  and  the 
absence  of  uniformity  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  accurate  inter- 
state comparison."  And  the  Bureau  adds :  "Accurate  statistics  alone 
can  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  reform." 

^'ACCIDENT'*  VARIES  IN  MEANING 

One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  confusion  is  the  fact  that  a 
reportable  accident  is  diflFerently  defined  in  various  states.  In  some 
states  all  accidents  in  specified  industries  must  be  reported;  in  one 
state,  only  those  causing  loss  of  time  for  two  days.  Three  states 
specify  one  week's  loss  of  time;  one  state,  two  weeks';  another,  in 
certain  occupations,  thirty  days'.  In  about  half  of  the  states  of  the 
Union  there  is  no  law  whatever  requiring  accidents  in, factories  to 
be  reported! 

NOT  ALL  INDUSTRIES  COVERED 

Another  weighty  criticism  of  our  accident  statistics  is  that  they 
do  not  cover  all  dangerous  occupations.  One  great  industrial  state, 
for  example,  has  no  adequate  system  of  reporting  accidents  except 
in  the  one  important  industry  of  coal  mining.  In  another,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  law  extended  the  list  of  occupations  in  which  accidents 
must  be  reported  to  include  building  construction,  excavating,  and 
engineering  work.  Under  this  added  provision,  during  the  first  four 
months,  2,530  accidents  were  reported,  seventy-five  of  which  were 
fatal.  In  that  one  state  about  90,000  industrial  accidents  were  annually 
reported  before  the  coming  of  compensation  legislation,  when  the 
number  immediately  jumped  to  more  than  200,000. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  IN  INFORMATION 

Serious  non-conformity  furthermore  arises  from  the  lack  of  agree- 
ment in  the  data  required.  In  nineteen  states  fifty-eight  diflferent  ques- 
tions are  asked.  Of  the  fifty-eight  questions,  only  one,  the  name  of  the 
injured  person,  is  asked  by  all  nineteen  states.  The  date  of  the  accident 
is  asked  by  eighteen  states,  the  age  and  occupation  of  the  injured  and 
the  cause  and  exact  nature  of  the  accident  by  seventeen  states,  seven 
questions  are  asked  by  two  states  each,  and  twelve  questions  by  only 
one  state  each. 
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SCIENTinC  COMPARISON  IMPOSSIBLE 

Such  heterogeneous  information  obviously  cannot  be  compiled 
and  compared.  "That  this  lack  of  uniformity  is  deplorable  requires  no 
argument,"  declares  Chief  Statistician  Hatch,  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  "It  certainly  means  that  scientific  comparison  of  the 
operation  of  laws  and  administrative  methods  in  different  states,  as  to 
prevention  or  compensation,  is  largely  precluded,  and  that  the  cumula- 
tive value  of  combined  data  for  different  states  is  lost." 

STANDARD  LAW  AND  SCHEDULE  NEEDED 

The  committee  respectfully  urges  upon  all  agencies,  public  or 
private,  but  especially  government  agencies,  which  collect  reports  of 
accidents,  the  adoption  of  the  standard  schedule  which  it  has  drawn 
up  to  meet  this  situation.  To  prepare  the  way  for  the  standard  schedule 
in  states  which  now  report  accidents,  but  do  not  use  it,  as  well  as  in 
states  where  no  reporting  at  all  is  done,  the  committee  submits  the 
standard  accident  reporting  bill  printed  on  the  next  page. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
they  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  public  officials  who  are 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  accident  reporting  laws. 

This  l^slation  provides  the  logical  foundation  for  the  uniform 
adoption  of  the  standard  schedule,  which  is  pre-requisite  to  the  collec- 
tion of  information  on  a  scientific  baais  for  purposes  of  comparison 
both  in  accident  prevention  and  in  workmen's  compensation.  All 
persons  and  organizations  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  securing  the 
needed  legislation. 
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STANDARD    BILL    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    ACCIDENT 

REPORTS 


AN  ACT  to  require  the  recording  and  reporting  of  certain  industrial 
accidents,  and  to  provide  for  its  enforcement. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.    Record  of  Accidents. 

Every  employer  of  labor,  except  agricultural  or  domestic  labor,  in 
this  state,  whether  a  person,  partnership  or  corporation,  including  the 
state  and  all  governmental  agencies  created  by  it,  shall  keep  a  record 
of  every  accident  which  causes  personal  injury  to  an  employee  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  The  record  shall  contain  such  information 
as  the  (proper  official)  may  require  and  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by 
him  at  all  reasonable  times. 

Section  2.    Reports  of  Accidents. 

Within  forty-eight  hours  after  any  such  accident  the  employer  shall 
send  to  the  (proper  official)  a  report  thereof,  stating: 

(a^  Name,  address  and  business  of  employer. 

(b)  Name,  address  and  occupation  of  employee. 

(c)  Cause  of  injury. 

(d)  Nature  of  injury. 

(e)  Time  of  injury. 
(/)  Place  of  injury. 

Ig)  Such  other  information  as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the 
(proper  official). 

Subsequent  reports  of  the  resvdts  of  the  accident  and  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  injured  employee  shall  be  made  by  the  employer  at  such 
times  and  containing  such  information  as  the  (proper  official)  may 
require.  The  reports  herein  required  shall  be  on  or  in  conformity  with 
the  standard  schedule  blanks  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  posting 
of  the  report,  within  the  time  required,  in  a  stamped  envelope 
addressed  to  the  office  of  the  (proper  official)  shall  be  a  compliance 
with  this  section. 

Section  3.    Blanks  for  Reports. 

The  (proper  official)  shall  prepare  and  furnish,  free  of  cost,  to  the 
employers  included  in  Section  1  standard  schedvde  blanks  for  the 
reports  required  under  this  act.  The  form  and  contents  of  such  blanks 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  (proper  official). 

Section  4.    Reports  Not  Evidence. 

Reports  made  under  this  act  shall  not  be  evidence  of  the  facts 
therein  stated  in  any  action  arising  out  of  the  accident  therein  reported. 
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Section  5.    Penalty, 

Any  employer  who  neglects  or  refuses  to  send  the  report  or  reports 

as  herein  required  shall  be  liable  to  the  state  for  a  penalty  of 

dollars  for  each  offense,  recoverable  by  civil  action  by  the  (proper 
official). 

Section  6.     Time  of  Taking  Effect. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of ,  19 — . 
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Selskar  M.  GUtNN 
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Professor,  Public  Health,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 

Professor,  Social  Legislation,  Columbia  University 
Vice-Chairman,  National  Child  Labor  Committee 

James  M.  Lynch 

Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  York 
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Charles  McCarthy 

Director  of  Investigations,  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations 

Dorothy  Straus 
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In  all  its  work  the  Association  has  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  supreme  test  of  labor  legislation  is  its  enforcement. 

From  every  industrial  state  comes  the  demand  for  help  in  develop- 
ing a  more  eflficient  system  of  administering  the  labor  law.  In  the 
movement  which  began  with  the  organization  of  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission  in  191 1  and  which  spread  to  California,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  tmtil  now  aknost  one- 
half  of  the  industrial  wage-earners  of  the  country  are  offered  a  new 
form  of  protection,  the  Association  cooperated  step  by  step. 

The  first  declaration  by  the  Association  on  this  subject  was  the 
article  published  in  June,  191 1,  jointly  by  the  secretary  and  assistant 
secretary  on  "Scientific  Standards  in  Labor  Legislation."  The 
article  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  enforcing  hastily  enacted,  un- 
scientific labor  legislation,  and  on  the  basis  of  successful  experience 
•  in  England  and  under  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Boiler  Rules 
urged  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  an  industrial  commission  with 
power  to  issue  administrative  orders. 

Commission  Idea  Takes  Root 
The  Wisconsin  commission,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  coimtry, 
was  created  soon  afterwards  and  a  few  months  later,  at  the  Septem- 
ber, 191 1,  conference  on  accident  prevention,  the  administration  of 
labor  laws  through  state  conmiissions  was  one  of  the  main  topics  dis- 
cussed. Professor  John  R.  Commons  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, a  member  of  the  Association's  Executive  Committee,  who 
was  influential  in  establishing  the  Wisconsin  commission  and  was 
one  of  its  first  members,  described  the  commission  law  and  told 
what  that  body  hoped  to  do.  A  year  and  a  half  later,  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Meeting,  Professor  Commons  was  able  to  deliver  an  in- 
spiring address  on  what  the  commission  had  actually  accomplished. 
The  explanation  of  the  wave  of  legislation  providing  for  the  com- 
mission or  advisory  board  method  in  other  states  may  be  found 
in  the  protests  against  old  methods  of  factory  inspection  voiced  by 
manufacturers,  laborers,  insurance  experts,  investigators  and  ad- 
ministrative officials  in  the  public  discussion  which  followed  through- 
out the  country. 
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At  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Annual  Meetings,  also,  labor  law  en- 
forcement played  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  Decem- 
ber, 1913,  bsue  of  the  American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  which 
appeared  just  in  advance  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  introductory  note  of 
that  issue,  published  separately  as  a  pamphlet,  was  widely  used  in  the 
agitation  in  a  number  of  states  <£ or  a  more  advanced  type  of  adminis- 
trative authority. 

PUBUCATIONS 

August  1910— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Administra- 
tion of  Labor  Laws  (2  p.). 

June  191 1— Scientific  Standards  in  Labor  Legislation  (12  p.). 

October  1911— 'Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Adminis- 
tration of  Labor  Laws  (10  p.). 

December  191 1 — Proceedings  of  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Reporting 
of  Industrial  Injuries,  containing  The  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin 
(9  p.) ;  Massachusetts  Board  of  Boiler  Rules  (11  p.) ;  Safety  Inspection  in 
Illinois  (11  p.). 

February  1912 — Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  A  Federal 
Mining  Commission  (13  p.). 

October  1912 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Adminis- 
tration of  Labor  Laws  (10  p.). 

December  1912— Immediate  Legislative  Program,  containing  Factory  In- 
spection and  Labor  Law  Enforcement  (9  p.).    . 

February  1913 — Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  How 
the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  Works  (6  p.) ;  Laborer's  View  of 
Factory  Inspection  (s  p.) ;  Employer's  View  of  Factory  Inspection  (4  p.) ; 
Efficiency  of  Present  Factory  Inspection  Machinery  in  the  United  States 

(5  p.). 

October  1913 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1913,  containing  Adminis- 
tration of  Labor  Laws  (12  p.). 

December  1913 — ^Administration  of  Labor  Laws.  Scientific  Standards  in 
Labor  Legislation  (6  p.) ;  Diversity  of  Labor  Law  Enforcement  (27  p.) ; 
Duties  and  Organization  of  State  Labor  Departments  (18  p.) ;  Directory  of 
State  Bodies   Administering  Labor  Laws    (6  p.). 

January  1914— Pamphlet  on  Progressive  Tendencies  in  Labor  Law  Admin- 
istration in  America  (6  p.). 

October  19 14— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Adminis- 
tration of  Labor  Laws  (3  p.). 
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Miles  M.  Dawson 

Consulting  Actuary 

Member  of  New  York  Bar. 
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Carroll  W.  Doten 

Secretary,  American  Statistical  Association 

Professor,    Economics    and    Statistics,    Massachusetts    Institute    of 

Technology 
Former  Investigator,  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Compensation  for 
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Henry  J.  Harris 

Chief,  Division  of  Documents,  Library  of  Congress 
Former  Expert,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Author,  Industrial  Accidents  and  Loss  of  Earning  Power;  German 
Experience 

Charles  R.  Henderson 

Professor,  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 

Former  Secretary,  Illinois  Commission  on  Occupational  Diseases 

Author,  Industrial  Insurance  in  the  United  States,  etc. 

Frederick  L.  Hoffman 

Statistican,  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
Author,   Insurance   Science  and   Economics,   etc 

I.   M.  RUBINOW 

Statistician. 

Former  Expert,  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 

Author,  Studies  in  Workmen's  Insurance,  Social  Insurance,  etc 

Henry  R.  Seager 

Professor,  Economics,  Columbia  University 
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In  the  world-wide  movement  for  social  insurance  the  United  States 
has  lagged  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  Europe,  where  sickness 
insurance  was  established  in  Germany  in  1883  and  an  international 
Permanent  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  was  formed  in  Paris  in 
1889,  Ever  since  its  organization  in  1906  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  has  regarded  the  enactment  of  a  just 
plan  of  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  dis- 
eases as  one  of  its  most  immediate  problems.  It  has  taken  from 
the  b^^ing  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  by  which  within 
six  years  the  federal  government  and  twenty-four  states,  or  exactly 
one-half  of  those  in  the  union,  have  enacted  workmen's  compen- 
sation legislation. 

With  the  conviction  that  careful  investigation  must  precede  the 
much-desired  uniformity  in  scientific  legislation,  the  Association 
early  aided  in  bringing  together  in  interstate  conferences  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  commissions  on  workmen's  compensation.  Four 
national  conferences  were  held,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  at 
Atlantic  City,  July  29-31,  1909;  Washington,  January  20,  1910; 
Chicago,  June  lo-ii,  1910;  and  Chicago,  November  10-12,  1910. 
At  the  third  conference  the  Association,  as  an  accomodation,  man- 
aged the  details  of  the  meetings  and  edited  and  distributed  the 
proceedings. 

State  and  Federal  AcriviTy 

At  every  one  of  the  Association's  annual  sessions  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  this  matter,  questions  of  constitutionality  and 
standards  for  state  and  federal  laws  being  discussed  by  active 
workers  in  the  various  fields.  Careful  studies  have  been  made  of 
accident  prevalence,  of  employers'  liability  awards,  of  court  decisions, 
and  of  compensation  laws  and  their  operation  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  abroad.  The  Kem-McGillicuddy  bill  now  before  Congress, 
to  supplant  the  present  inadequate  compensation  law  of  1908  for 
federal  employees,  is  the  culmination  of  a  movement  launched  and 
persistently  followed  up  by  the  Association.  Assistance  has  also 
been  given  in  framing  and  in  securing  adequate  laws  in  several 
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states,  especially  in  New  York,  and — ^as  is  sometimes  necessary — 
in  defeating  bad  bills.  As  far  back  as  1910  a  national  Committee 
on  Workmen's  Compensation  was  appointed  and  performed  val- 
uable work  in  discouraging  discrimination  against  non-resident  alien 
dependents  of  deceased  workmen  in  employers'  liability  laws  as  well 
as  in  compensation  acts. 

Compensation  for  Occupational  Diseases 

The  Association  has  consistently  maintained  that  the  arguments 
advanced  and  accepted  for  compensation  for  industrial  accidents 
hold  equally  well  with  regard  to  compensation  for  occupational  dis- 
eases. Several  studies  have  been  made  in  this  field,  and  as  stated 
in  the  section  on  Occupational  Hygiene  the  principle  of  idenmity 
for  illnesses  of  occupation  has  been  embodied  in  the  Kem-McGil- 
licuddy  bill. 

Social  Insurance  Committee 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  m  Boston,  1912, 
empowered  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a  special  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance,  whose  membership  includes  Edward 
T.  Devine,  chairman,  director  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy, 
professor  of  social  economy  at  Columbia  University,  former  sec- 
retary New  York  Charity  Organization  Society ;  Miles  M.  Dawson, 
consulting  actuary,  member  of  New  York  bar;  Carroll  W.  Doten, 
secretary  American  Statistical  Association,  professor  of  economics 
and  statistics  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  chief  in- 
vestigator for  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Compensation  for 
Industrial  Accidents;  Henry  J.  Harris,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Documents  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  expert  for  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor;  Charles  R.  Henderson,  professor  of  sociology 
at  University  of  Chicago,  secretary  Illinois  Commission  on  Oc- 
cupational Diseases;  Frederick  L,  Hoffman,  statistican  for  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company;  I.  M.  Rubinow,  former  expert,  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor ;  Henry  R.  Seager,  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University,  member  New  York  Commission  on  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Other  Matters;  and  John  B.  Andrews, 
secretary. 

The  appointment  of  this  committee  not  only  showed  the  growth 
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of  American  interest  in  the  subject,  but  marked  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  Association's  work.  Its  purpose  was  the  making 
of  a  thorough,  scientific  inquiry  into  the  whole  field  of  social  in- 
surance as  a  basis  for  formulating  a  comprehensive  plan  suited 
to  American  conditions,  including  not  only  compensation  for  indus- 
trial accidents  but  also  protection  against  sickness,  unemployment, 
and  old  age  and  invalidity,  those  ordinary  contingencies  against 
which  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  average  in- 
dustrial wage-earner  is  unable  properly  to  provide  through  his  own 
unaided  eflForts. 

First  National  Conference  on  Social  Insurance 

The  first  public  action  taken  by  the  committee  was  the  calling 
of  the  first  American  Conference  on  Social  Insurance,  in  Chicago, 
June  6-7,  1913.  Interest  in  the  conference  was  widespread  and 
reports  of  its  proceedings  were  given  extensive  publicity  by  the 
press.  Governors  of  the  main  industrial  states  appointed  del^^ates, 
and  the  discussions  were  participated  in  by  government  and  labor 
bureau  officials,  economists,  employers,  and  many  private  insurance 
men.  The  conference  proved  to  be  of  great  educational  value  in 
stimulating  and  in  forming  public  opinion.  The  subject  of  the 
first  session  was  Next  Steps  in  Social  Insurance,  the  second  took 
up  Comprehensive  Plans  for  Social  Insurance,  while  the  third 
was  devoted  to  certain  problems  connected  with  workmen's  com- 
pensation. The  proceedings  of  the  conference,  together  with  a 
select  bibliography  on  social  insurance,  constituted  the  Review 
for  June,  1913. 

At  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  December,  1913, 
a  session  was  given  up  to  the  subject  of  sickness  insurance,  both 
voluntary  and  compulsory  systems  being  discussed.  At  this  meet- 
ing, also,  it  was  voted  to  discontinue  the  Committee  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  and  to  merge  its  work  with  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance. 

For  distribution  at  the  First  National  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment in  New  York  in  February,  1914,  a  report  of  the  German 
Imperial  Labor  Office  giving  the  existing. provisions  for  tmemploy- 
ment  insurance  was  translated  by  the  statistical  bureau  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  was  widely  circulated. 
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Formulation  of  Standards 

August,  1914,  saw  the  publication  of  the  Association's  Standards 
for  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws,  drafted  by  the  Committee  on 
Social  Insurance.  Showing  as  they  do  the  spread  of  compensation 
laws  through  the  cotmtry  and  establishing  upon  a  broad  basis  of 
experience  the  essential  minimum  requirements  for  adequate  legis- 
lation, these  standards  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm  in  all 
progressive  quarters.  The  main  points  in  the  standards  are :  inclu- 
sion of  occupational  diseases  as  grounds  for  compeasation ;  require- 
ment of  medical  attendance;  compensation  on  a  basis  of  66^  per 
cent  of  wages  during  the  entire  period  of  total  incapacity  or  of 
widowhood;  a  waiting  period  of  three  to  seven  days  before  the 
beginning  of  compensation;  the  inclusion  of  child  dependents  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen;  and  the  establishment  of  an  accident  board 
to  administer  the  act. 

Soon  afterward  the  committee,  believing  sickness  insurance  to  be 
the  next  most  urgent  problem  in  its  field,  'followed  up  its  com- 
pensation standards  with  a  tentative  statement  of  the  lines  it  pro- 
posed to  follow  in  drafting  a  sickness  insurance  bill.  It  advocated 
compulsory  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  for  all  those  receiv- 
ing less  than  a  given  annual  income,  to  be  agreed  on  later,  such  in- 
surance to  be  paid  for  by  contributions  from  employers,  em- 
ployees and  the  state,  and  administered  through  mutual  funds  run 
jointly  by  employers  and  employees  under  state  supervision.  Just 
as  the  predominating  aim  of  the  committee  in  its  work  on  accident 
compensation  was  rather  prevention  of  than  remuneration  for  acci- 
dents, so  in  outlining  its  proposals  for  sickness  insurance,  the  pre- 
dominating aim  of  the  committee  has  been  to  insure  the  better 
conservation  of  health. 

PUBLICATIONS 

*  August  1910— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Employers' 
Inability  and  Workmen's  Compensation  (6  p.). 

January  191 1 — Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Com- 
pulsory Compensation  for  Injured  Workmen  (8  p.) ;  Voluntary  Indemnity 
for  Injured  Workmen  (6  p.) ;  Problems  and  Progress  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation in  the  United  States  (17  p.). 

October  191 1— 'Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Employ- 
ers' Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (28  p.)  ;  Pensions,  Old 
Age  (I  p.). 
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February  1912— -Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Compul- 
sory State  Insurance  from  the  Workman's  Viewpoint  (14  p.) ;  Accident 
Compensation  for  Federal  Employees  (14  p.);  Constitutional  Status  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  (16  p.)- 

October  191a— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Employers' 
Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (9  p.) ;  Pensions,  Old 
Age  (I  p.). 

December  1912— Immediate  Legislative  Program,  containing  Compensation 
of  Federal  Employees  for  Accidents  and  Diseases  (6  p.) ;  State  Workmen's 
Compensation  Legislation  (3  p.)* 

February  1913 — Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Need 
of  a  New  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Law  (10  p.). 

February  1913-— Leaflet  No.  11,  on  Workmen's  Compensation  for  Employees 
of  the  United  States  (2  p.). 

March  1913 — Leaflet  on  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (4  p.)- 

March  1913 — Leaflet  on  Criticism  of  Insurance  Committee's  Substitute  for 
Foley- Walker  and  Murtaugh-Jackson  Compensation  Bills  (i  p.)- 

March  191 3 — ^Leaflet  on  Position  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  Reference  to  Workmen's  Compensation  Bills  at  Albany  (i  p.). 

March  1913— Leaflet  on  A  Model  Compensation  Bill  (i  p.). 

March  1913 — Leaflet  on  New  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  (4  p.)* 

April  1913 — Pamphlet  on  Compensation  for  Occupational  Diseases  (12  p.). 

June  1913— Proceedings  of  First  National  Conference  on  Social  Insurance. 
The  Problem  of  Social  Insurance :  an  Analysis  (9  P*) ;  Sickness  Insurance 
(10  p.)  ;  Insurance  against  Unemployment  (11  p.)  ;  Pensions  for  Mothers  (11 
p.);  Old  Age  Insurance  (11  p.);  Systems  of  Wage-Earners'  Insurance 
(16  p.);  Advantages  of  Compulsory  State  Insurance  (6  p.)  ;  Advantages  of 
Casualty  Company  Insurance  (6  p.) ;  Superiority  of  Compulsory  Mutual 
Insurance  (7  p.)  !  Select  Bibliography  on  Social  Insurance  (6  p.)* 

October  1913— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  I9i3»  containing  Employers' 
Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (17  p.);  Pensions  and 
Retirement  Systems  (2  p.). 

October  1913 — ^Table  of  Main  Provisions  of  Existing  State  Laws  Relative 
to  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (i  p.)* 

December  1913 — Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  containing  Directory  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commissions   (2  p.)* 

February  1914— Pamphlet  on  Present  Status  of  Unemployment  Insurance 

(13  p.). 

March  19 14— Proceedings  of  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Prac- 
ticability of  Compulsory  Sickness  Insurance  in  America  (24  p.) ;  Sickness 
Benefit  Funds  among  Industrial  Workers  (9  p.) ;  Trade  Union  Sickness 
Insurance  (10  p.) ;  Appeal  of  Permanent  International  Committee  on  Social 
Insurance  (9  p.)* 

August  1914— Pamphlet  on  Standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 

(14  p.). 

October  1914— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Employ- 
ers' Liability,  Workmen's  Compensation  and  Insurance  (7  p.) ;  Pensions  and 
Retirement  Systems  (2  p.). 
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Leaaet  No.  11 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

FOR 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Why  Congress  Should  Pass  the  Kern-McGmicuddy  Bill 
(H.  R.  15222) 

The  existing  federal  law,  granting  to  certain  employees  of  the 
United  States  the  right  to  compensation  for  injuries  received  in  the 
course  of  their  employment,  went  into  effect  on  August  i,  1908. 
Since  then  it  has  several  times  been  extended  in  scope.  However, 
in  spite  of  its  benefits,  which  are  admitted  to  have  been  substantial 
and  real,  the  law  still  falls  far  short  of  what  it  should  be  if  work- 
men who  lose  their  health,  their  limbs  or  their  life  in  the  service  of 
the  nation  are  to  receive  justice. 

Weaknesses  of  the  Existing  Law  (Act  of  May  30,  1908). 

One  of  the  serious  shortcomings  of  the  existing  law  is  that  it  con- 
fines its  benefits  to  only  one-fourth  of  the  government's  400,000 
civilian  employees.  During  the  five  years  from  August  i,  1908,  to 
July  I,  1913,  no  fewer  than  42,290  injuries  were  reported,  of  which 
1,006  were  fatal.  Claims  were  made  in  only  14,963  cases,  565  of 
which  were  on  accotmt  of  fatal  injuries.  What  of  the  441  injuries 
resulting  in  death  and  the  26,886  lesser  injuries,  on  account  of  which 
no  claim  was  made?  They  were  simply  not  covered  by  the  act 
Fortunately,  some  of  these  fatalities  were  in  the  life-saving  and  in 
the  railway-mail  service  where  limited  compensation  is  provided  by 
special  laws. 

Another  serious  shortcoming  is  that  the  workman  who  contracts 
an  occupational  disease,  such  as  lead  poisoning,  as  the  necessary  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  work,  is  debarred  from  compensation. 
The  leading  parliaments  of  the  world  have  agreed  that  the  worker 
who  is  incapacitated  by  occupational  disease  should  not  be  debarred 
from  compensation  merely  because  the  cause  of  his  incapacity  is 
gradual  and  not  sudden. 

A  feature  unsatisfactory  alike  to  administrative  officials  and  to 
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workmen  is  that  no  incapacity  lasting  less  than  fifteen  days  is 
compensated,  but  if  the  injury  lasts  more  than  fifteen  days,  com- 
pensation is  paid  from  the  date  of  the  injury.  With  the  "waiting 
time"  thus  unwisely  extended,  the  temptation  to  malinger  is  en* 
couraged;  on  the  other  hand,  many  deserving  cases  are  deprived  of 
indemnity. 

The  severest  indictment  against  the  act,  however,  is  against  the 
scale  of  compensation  established.  The  most  liberal  benefit  granted 
is  only  one  year's  pay  even  for  total  disablement,  blindness  or  death.- 
"Fractures  of  an  arm  or  leg,"  reports  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  "have 
led  to  payments  in  amounts  less  than  $25,  the  loss  of  an  eye  in 
amounts  varying  between  $25  and  $50,  and  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a 
right  arm  the  injured  workman  was  entitled  to  a  payment  of  less 
than  $50  while  in  three  cases  of  the  loss  of  both  l^s  the  average 
compensation  was  $377.40."  Furthermore,  "No  other  country," 
declared  Commissioner  Neill,  "offers  to  the  widow  and  children  of  an 
employee  killed  in  its  service  an  amount  so  pitifully  and  disgrace- 
fuUy  small." 

In  nearly  every  one  of  its  main  provisions  the  act  of  1908  is  worse 
than  the  worst  European  law.  (See  comparative  analysis  following. 
Comparison  with  compensation  laws  recently  enacted  by  twen^-four 
American  states  is  equally  striking.) 

The  existing  law  is  therefore  manifestly  a  makeshift,  and  an  un- 
satisfactory makeshift  at  that.  To  attempt  to  amend  it  further  is 
wasteful.  Enlightened  public  consciousness  demands  an  entirely 
new  act,  which  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  the  old,  and  lift  Amer- 
ica from  among  the  most  backward  of  nations  in  this  respect  to  a 
place  among  the  foremost. 

Superiority  of  the  Kem-McGillicuddy  Bill 

This  bill  has  been  drafted  with  great  care  to  supplant  the  existing 
law. 

It  covers  all  civilian  employees  of  the  United  States. 

It  provides  compensation  for  occupational  diseases  as  well  as  for 
"injuries." 

It  reduces  the  waiting  time  to  three  days. 

It  provides  66^  per  cent  of  regular  pay  for  disabled  workers 
during  the  period  of  their  disability. 
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It  provides  reasonable  benefits  for  widows,  cWldjren,  and  a 
limited  class  of  other  dependents. 

Finally,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  for  the  real  purpose  of 
compensation  acts  should  be  not  so  much  to  indemnify  for  injuries 
as  to  prevent  them,  it  initiates  active  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  and  occupational  diseases  in  the  government  service. 

When  Congress  passes  this  bill  the  United  States  will  come  much 
nearer  to  being  a  model  employer,  and  will  have  a  compensation  law 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  England,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation  appeals  to  all 
public-spirited  and  forward-looking  citizens,  who  wish  to  see  Am- 
erica lifted  to  her  proper  place  as  a  leader  among  nations  in  con- 
sideration for  the  health,  comfort,  safety  and  efficiency  of  her  em- 
ployees, to  vote  and  work  for  this  meritorious  measure. 
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MAIN  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  EXISTING  UNITED  STATES  LAW 
COMPARED  WITH  THE 

KERN-McGILLICUDDY  BILL 

AND  WITH  THE  NATIONAL  LAWS  OF  SWITZERLAND, 
GERMANY  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 


COMPENSATION 
(Pereentaoe  of  regular  pay  granted  and 

FOR 

D18ABILI. 

TIES 

Covered 

Waitino 
Time 

Temporary 
Disability 

Permanent 
Disability 

Death 

U.S.Law 

(1908) 

Injuries 

16  days 

100 
Up  to  one 
year  only 

100 

One  year 

only 

100 

One  year 

only 

Km-McOM- 
cuddy  BM 

(1914) 

Injuries  and 

occupational 

diseases 

8  days 

66} 
Durine 
disabirty 

Daring 
disability 

26-66} 

During 

dependency 

SwiMLaw 

(1912) 

Injuries  and 

occupational 

diseases 

8  days 

70-80 

During 

disability 

70 

During 

disability 

20-60 

During 

dependency 

Qcniian  Law 

(1911) 

Injuries  and 

occupational 

diseases 

8  days 

50.66} 

During 

disability 

66} 

During 

disability 

20-60 

During 

dependency 

British  Law 

(1906) 

Injuries  and 

occupational 

diseases 

Iweek 

60 

During 

disability 

60 

During 

disability 

800 
Lump  sum 

Although  more  liberal  than  the  existing  federal  law,  many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Kem-McGillicuddy  bill  are  duplicated  or  exceeded 
in  the  compensation  laws  of  several  American  states.  Ohio  and 
New  York,  e.  g.,  provide  a  scale  of  66^  per  cent  of  r^;ular  pay  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  disability;  only  nine  states  out  of  twenty- 
four  limit  the  benefits  of  compensation  acts  to  so-called  hazardous 
employments ;  and  Washington  and  Or^on  have  entirely  dispeised 
with  "waiting  time." 
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STANDARDS  FOR  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSAtlON  LAWS 


Recommended  by  the 
American  AssoaATiON  for  Labor  Legislation 


Announcement 

During  the  first  five  years  of  agitation  for  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  in  the  United  States,  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  believed  it  could  best  serve  the  cause  by  collecting  and 
disseminating  information.  It  analyzed  and  published  up-to-date 
reviews  of  legislation.  It  assisted  in  the  creation  of  official  com- 
missions and  helped  to  bring  them  together  in  national  meetings.  It 
organized  the  first  American  conferences  on  Occupational  Diseases 
and  on  Social  Insurance.  Without  dogmatically  drafting  bills  of  its 
own  during  this  experimental  period  it  assisted  with  information, 
urged  well-tested  improvements,  and  pointed  out  obvious  shortcom- 
ings in  proposed  legislation. 

Meanwhile  the  federal  government  and  twenty-f6ur  states  enacted 
compensation  laws  all  more  or  less  inadequate.  Pioneer  efforts 
were  sometimes  too  cautious  and  sometimes  too  bold.  A  few  daring 
advances  were  repulsed  by  the  courts,  while  others  were  accepted 
as  sound  contributions  to  social  insurance.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  first  steps,  in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience,  now 
appear  to  have  been  somewhat  halting  and  unduly  conservative. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  within  the  next  five  years  numerous 
bills  will  be  drafted  to  strengthen  these  existing  laws  and  to  extend 
the  compensation  system  over  the  remaining  twenty- four  states.  The 
time,  therefore,  seems  opportune  for  an  appraisal  of  results,  for  the 
adoption  of  new  ideals,  based  upon  the  first  five  years'  experience. 

Throughout  the  period  of  agitation  our  special  committee,  com- 
posed of  disinterested,  social-minded  citizens  of  practical  experience 
in  walks  of  life  which  permitted  them  as  a  working  committee  to 
observe  keenly  and  judge  impartially,  have  studied  this  problem. 

After  repeated  conferences  for  discussion  and  final  revision,  this 
committee  now  submits  its  conclusions  in  the  hope  that  the  stand- 
ards here  presented  will  be  a  real  influence  in  the  constructive  period 
of  workmen's  compensation  legislation  now  before  the  country.    The 
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Association  has  embodied  these  standards  in  a  model  bill  providing 
compensation  for  injured  employees  of  the  federal  government,  and 
this  bill  has  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  work  may  help  to  point  the  way  toward  that  desirable 
uniformity  in  legislation  which  shall  deal  liberally  with  the  injured 
workman  and  his  dependents,  fairly  with  the  employer,  and  justly 
with  the  state. 


Standards  for  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws 

In  the  opinion  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
the  following  features  are  essential  to  satisfactory  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws : 

L  SCALE  OF  COMPENSATION.  Assuming  machinery  to  m- 
sure  the  prompt  pajrment  of  the  compensation  required  by  law,  the 
scale  of  payments  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  system.  The 
strongest  argument  for  compensation  to  all  injured  workmen  or  to 
their  dependents  is  that  shortened  lives  and  maimed  limbs  due  to 
industrial  injuries*  are  just  as  much  expenses  of  production,  which 
should  be  met  by  those  conducting  industry  for  their  own  profit,  as 
are  used-up  raw  materials  or  worn-out  tools  and  machinery.  The 
whole  expense  of  losses  to  capital  is  necessarily  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer. The  whole  expense  of  the  personal  losses  due  to  injuries  is 
the  loss  in  wages  sustained  and  the  expenses  for  medical  care  during 
incapacity.  The  only  logical  reason  for  not  imposing,  through  the 
employers,  this  entire  expense  on  every  industry  that  occasions  it,  is 
that  injured  workers  must  not  be  deprived  of  a  motive  for  returning 
to  work  and  to  independent  self-support  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
do  so.  The  compensation  act,  therefore,  should  provide  for  the 
expense  of  medical  attendance  up  to  a  reasonable  amount,  and  for 
the  payment  of  such  a  proportion  of  wages  to  the  victim  of  the 
injury  during  his  incapacity,  or  to  his  dependents,  if  he  be  killed,  as 
will  provide  for  the  resulting  needs  and  yet  not  encourage  malinger- 
ing. The  following  scale  is  believed  to  conform  to  these  require- 
ments and  to  be  the  lowest  that  should  be  inserted  in  any  compensa- 
tion law: 

1.    Medical  Attendance.    The  employer  should  be  required  to 
furnish  necessary  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  services  and  sup- 
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plies  for  a  reasonable  period  (to  be  determined  by  the  Accident 
Board).  The  Accident  Board  should  be  empowered  to  establish 
a  schedule  of  physicians'  and  hospital  fees  and  to  control  all 
such  charges. 

All  of  the  acts  except  those  of  Kansas,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire 
and  Washington  provide  for  medical  attendance.  In  Kentucky,; 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia  the  period  during  which 
such  services  and  supplies  are  to  be  furnished  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Accident  Board.  In  California,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Texas  and  Wisconsin  this  board 
controls  the  amount  of  such  services  and  supplies,  and  in  Maryland 
and  New  York  no  charges  of  physicians  and  hospitals  are  enforceable 
unless  approved  by  it. 

2.  Waiting  Period.  No  compensation  should  be  paid  for  a 
definite  period — ^to  be  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  seven 
days — at  the  beginning  of  disability. 

In  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconshi 
the  waiting  period  is  as  here  reconmiended.  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington there  is  no  waiting  period. 

3.  Compensation  for  Total  Disability.  The  disabled  work- 
man should  receive  during  disability  66?^  per  cent  of  wages,  not 
to  exceed  $20  a  week  and  not  to  be  less  than  $5  a  week.  If  he  is  a 
minor,  he  should,  after  reaching  twenty-one,  receive  66%  per 
cent  of  the  wages  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  occupation  in  which 
the  injury  occurred.  If  his  wages  are  less  than  $5  a  week,  his 
compensation  should  be  the  full  amount  of  his  wages. 

All  of  the  acts  except  those  of  Oregon  and  Washington  base  the 
compensation  on  a  percentage  of  wages,  rather  than  on  a  flat  rate 
regardless  of  the  v^ages. 

The  percentage  of  wages  here  recommended  is  the  same  as  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Ohio.  California  and  Wisconsin 
provide  65  per  cent,  while  Nevada  provides  60  per  cent 

In  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  York,  Ohio  and 
West  Virginia  compensation  for  permanent  total  disability  is  allowed 
for  life,  and  in  Nebraska,  Oregon  and  Washington  compensation  for 
total  disability  is  payable  during  the  continuance  of  the  disability. 

The  fact  that  the  injured  enq>loyee  is  a  minor  is  recognised  in 
fixing  compensation  in  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin* 

4.  Compensation  for  Partial  Disability.  The  workman  who 
is  only  partially  disabled  should  receive  66^  per  cent  of  the 
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diflferenoe  between  his  wages  before  the  injury  and  his  ws^e- 
eaming  capacity  after  the  injury,  not  to  exceed  $20  a  week,  with 
provisions  for  minors  and  workmen  earning  less  than  $5  similar 
to  those  in  the  case  of  total  disability. 

The  principle  of  basing  compensation  for  partial  disability  upon 
loss  of  earning  power  is  adopted,  with  respect  to  temporary  partial 
disability,  in  all  the  acts  in  this  comitry  except  those  of  Iowa  and  New 
Jersey;  and  b  adopted,  with  respect  to  permanent  partial  disability, 
in  the  acts  of  Arisona,  California,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

5,    Compensation  for  Death. 

(i)  Funeral  Expenses.  The  employer  should  be  required 
to  pay  a  stun  not  exceeding  $100  for  funeral  expenses,  in 
addition  to  any  other  compensation. 

In  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia,  funeral  expenses  are  paid  in  all  cases  of  death,  whether 
or  not  there  are  dependents.  The  same  is  true  in  Maryland,  unless 
the  decedent's  estate  is  large  enough  to  pay  such  expense.  The 
maximum  limit  ranges  from  $75  in  Kentucky,  Washington  and 
West  Virginia  to  $soo  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

(2)  Compensation  for  Widow.  If  living  with  the  decedent 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  or  if  dependent,  the  widow  should  be 
granted  35  per  cent  of  his  wages  until  her  death  or  remarriage, 
with  a  lump  sum  on  remarriage  equal  to  two  years'  compen- 
sation. 

The  method  of  compensation  for  cases  of  death  recommended  in 
this  and  in  the  succeeding  paragri^hs  is  substantially  die  same  as 
in  New  York  and  in  the  Sutherland  bill  now  before  Congress 
relating  to  railroad  employees.  The  provision  for  a  lump  sum  pay-> 
ment  to  the  widow  on  remarriage  is  adopted  in  Nevada,  New 
York,  Oregon  and  Washington. 

(3)  Compensation  for  Widower.  If  living  with  the  deced- 
ent at  the  time  of  her  death  and  dependent  upon  her  support, 
the  widower  should  receive  35  per  cent  of  her  wages,  or  a 
proportionate  amount  if  his  dependency  is  only  partial,  to  be 
paid  until  his  death  or  remarriage. 

(4)  Compensation  for  Widow  or  Widower  and  Children. 
In  addition  to  the  compensation  provided  for  the  widow  and 
widower,  10  per  cent  should  be  allowed  for  each  child  under 
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eighteen,  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  66-^  per  cent  for  the  widow 
or  widower  and  children.  Compensation  on  account  of  a 
child  should  cease  when  it  dies,  marries  or  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

(5)  Compensation  to  Children  if  There  Be  No  Widow  or 
Widower.  In  case  children  are  left  without  any  surviving  par- 
ent 25  per  cent  should  be  paid  for  one  child  under  eighteen,  and 
10  per  cent  for  each  additional  such  child,  to  be  divided  among 
such  children  share  and  share  alike,  not  exceeding  a  total  of 
66%  per  cent.  Compensation  on  accounf  of  any  such  child 
should  cease  when  it  dies,  marries  or  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

(6)  Compensation  to  Parents,  Brothers,  Sisters,  Grand- 
children and  Grandparents  if  Dependent.  For  such  classes  of 
dependents  25  per  cent  should  be  paid  for  one  wholly  depen- 
dent, and  5  per  cent  additional  for  each  additional  person 
wholly  dependent,  divided  among  such  wholly  dependent  per- 
sons share  and  share  alike,  and  a  proportionate  amount  (to  be 
determined  by  the  accident  board)  if  dependency  is  only  par- 
tial, to  be  divided  among  the  persons  wholly  or  partially 
dependent  according  to  the  degree  of  dependency  as  deter- 
mined by  the  accident  board.  These  percentages  should  be 
paid  in  cases  where  there  is  no  widow,  widower  or  child. 
Where  there  is  a  widow,  widower,  or  child,  the  members  of  this 
class  should  receive  as  much  of  these  percentages  as,  when 
added  to  the  total  percentage  payable  to  the  widow  or  widower 
or  child,  will  not  exceed  a  total  of  66%  per  cent.  Compensa- 
tion to  members  of  this  class  should  be  paid  only  during 
dependency. 

(7)  Compensation  for  Alien  Non-Resident  Dependents, 
Aliens  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  depen- 
dents. 

In  Maryland,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey  alone  are  alien 
non-resident  dependents  expressly  and  entirely  excluded  from 
compensation.  In  Michigan,  Minnesota,  West  Virginia  and  Wis- 
consin and,  in  part,  in  Connecticnt,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New  York, 
Oregon  and  Washington  they  are  expressly  included.  In  the  other 
states  they  are  apparently  included  in  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  tneiHi 
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(8)  Maximum  and  Minimum  Compensation  for  Death. 
The  wages  on  which  death  compensation  is  based  should  be 
taken  to  be  not  more  than  $30  per  week  nor  less  than  $10  per 
week;  but  the  total  amount  of  the  weekly  compensation  shoula 
not  be  more  than  the  actual  wages. 

6.  Commutation  for  Periodical  Compensation  Payments. 
If  the  beneficiary  is  or  is  about  to  become  a  non-resident  of 
the  United  States,  or  if  the  monthly  payments  to  the  beneficiary 
are  less  than  $5  a  month,  or  if  the  accident  board  determines  that 
it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  beneficiary,  the  employer 
should  be  permitted  to  discharge  his  liability  for  future  payments 
by  the  inmiediate  payment  of  a  lump  stun  equal  to  the  present 
value  of  all  the  future  payments  computed  at  4  per  cent  true  dis- 
count, compound  annually.  For  this  purpose  the  expectancy 
of  life  should  be  determined  according  to  a  suitable  mortality 
table,  to  be  selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  accident  board,  and 
the  probability  of  the  happening  of  any  contingency,  such  as 
marriage  or  the  termination  of  disability,  affecting  the  amount 
or  duration  of  the  compensation,  should  be  disregarded. 

Substantially  similar  provisions  are  found  In  nearly  all  the  states. 

IL  EMPLOYMENTS  TO  BE  INCLUDED.  The  general  ar- 
gument for  a  compensation  system  applies  to  all  emplo)rments. 
Practical  considerations,  however,  may  justify  the  temporary  exclu- 
sion from  the  operation  of  the  law  of  farm  labor,  domestic  service 
(except  in  connection  with  hotels  and  restaurants)  and  casual 
employment  not  carried  on  for  the  profit  of  the  employer.  The 
act  should  apply  to  all  employees  not  embraced  in  these  classes. 

The  principle  of  limiting  the  act  to  so-called  liasardous  en^loyments" 
is  adopted  only  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Lousiana,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Oregon  and  Washington  and,  in  part,  in  Illinois, 
and  in  most  of  these  states  employers  and  employees  in  other  employ- 
ments may  elect  to  come  under  compensation. 

Farm  labor  and  domestic  service  are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
act  in  nearly  all  the  States,  either  expressly  or  indirectly. 

In  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio  and  Texas  the  opera- 
tion of  the  act  is  limited  to  employers  emplosring  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  employees,  ranging  from  one  to  five;  and  in  Connecticat, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  en^loyers  of  less  than  a  certain  number 
are  not  subjected  to  the  abrogation  of  the  defenses  in  case  they  refuse  to 
elect  compensation.  In  all  the  other  States  there  is  no  distinction  as  to 
the  number  of  employees. 
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In  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New  Hampshire  and  Washington,  and  apparently 
in  Maryland,  the  employees  to  be  included  are  limited  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  hazardous  part  of  the  employment  In  all  the  other  States 
persons  engaged  in  clerical  work  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  manual 
work  are  included. 

Only  in  Kansas,  Louisiana  and  New  York  is  a  casual  employee  in- 
cluded In  California,  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island  the  method  here 
recommended  is  in  force.  In  some  of  the  other  States  casual  laborers  are 
excluded  even  if  employed  for  the  purpose  of  the  employer's  trade  or 
business. 

IIL  INJURIES  TO  BE  INCLUDED.  Compensation  should 
be  provided  for  all  personal  injuries  in  the  course  of  emplojrment, 
and  death  resulting  therefrom  within  six  years,  but  no  compensa- 
tion should  be  allowed  where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  wilful 
intention  of  the  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of 
himself  or  of  another.  The  act  should  embrace  occupational  dis- 
eases which,  when  contracted  in  the  course  of  employment,  should 
be  considered  personal  injuries  for  which  compensation  shall  be 
payable. 

In  all  the  states  except  Ohio,  Texas  and  Washington  the  injury  must 
arise  ''out  of  as  well  as  "in  the  course  of  the  emplo3rment 

The  principle  of  limiting  the  time  within  which  death  must  occur  in 
order  to  form  a  basis  for  compensation  is  found  in  Arizona,  California, 
Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia. 

The  exception  of  injuries  caused  by  the  wilful  intention  of  the  em- 
ployee is  found  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minne- 
sota, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
Washington,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Occupational  diseases  have  been  construed  to  be  personal  injuries  en- 
titling the  employee  to  compensation  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

IV.  OTHER  REMEDIES  THAN  THOSE  PROVIDED  BY 
THE  COMPENSATION  ACT.  One  of  the  weightiest  arguments 
against  the  present  system  of  employers'  liability  is  that  it  causes 
vast  sums  to  be  frittered  away  in  law  suits  that  should  be  used  in 
caring  for  the  victims  of  accidents.  To  avoid  this  waste  the  compen- 
sation  provided  by  the  act  should  be  The  Exclusive  Remedy.  If 
the  employer  has  been  guilty  of  personal  negligence,  even  going  to 
the  point  of  violating  a  safety  statute,  his  punishment  should  be 
through  a  special  action  prosecuted  by  the  state  itself,  not  through  a 
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civil  suit  for  damages  carried  on  at  the  e3q>ense  and  risk  of  the 
injured  employee. 

This  is  the  law  in  Connecticut,  Illin<^  lowm,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York^ 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisccmsin,  except  that  in  a  few  of  these  States  if  the 
employer  fails  to  insure  the  payment  of  compensation  the  injured  em^ 
ployee  has  the  option  of  claiming  compensation  or  of  suing  at  law  with 
the  defenses  removed. 

V.  SECURITY  FOR  THE  PAYMENT  OF  COMPENSA- 
TION  AWARDS.  The  supreme  tests  of  a  compensation  system 
are,  first  the  incentive  provided  for  reducing  accidents  to  the  utmost, 
second,  the  promptness  and  certainty  with  which  compensation 
claims  are  met  The  strongest  incentive  toward  prevention  results 
from  imposing  the  whole  expense  of  compensation  upon  the  em* 
ployer.  The  irregularity  and  uncertainty  of  accidents,  however, 
make  this  policy  inexpedient  for  small  employers  with  limited  finan- 
cial resources.  Security  can  only  be  attained  through  some  system 
of  insurance.  Employers  should,  therefore,  be  required  to  insure 
their  compensation  liability. 

Arizona,  California,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jeraey  and 
Rhode  Island  are  the  only  states  which  do  not  require  in  some  foim 
or  other  the  employer  to  secure  the  payment  of  compensation  either  by 
insurance  or  by  the  giving  of  a  bond. 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  insurance  at  present  provided  for, 
employers  may  either: 

1.  Maintain  their  own  insurance  fund  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Accident  Board ; 

In  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconrin  ^e  employer  is  per- 
mitted to  carry  his  own  insurance,  if  satisfactory  to  the  administmtive 
authority. 

2.  Insure  in  a  mutual  association  authorized  to  insure  com- 
pensation liability; 

Insurance  in  a  mutual  association  is  permitted  in  most  states,  in- 
cluding California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Midiigan,  Mhmesota,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Texas  and  Wisconsin. 
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3.  Insure  in  a  state  insurance  fund  managed  by  the  accident 
board  upon  the  same  principles  aijd  subject  to  the  same  general 
requirements  as  those  governing  mutual  insurance  associations ; 

State  insurance  funds  are  established  in  California,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Oregon,  New  York,  Nevada,  Washington 
and  West  Virginia. 

4.  Insure  in  a  private  stock  company,  such  companies  to  be 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  regulation  as  r^fards  the  rates  to  be 
charged,  the  agents'  commissions  to  be  paid,  and  the  methods  of 
compensation  to  be  used,  so  that  the  state  may  be  spared  the 
experience  of  some  states  which  have  tried  to  organize  an  efficient 
state  insurance  system  while  subjecting  such  system  to  the  com* 
petitive  methods  notoriously  employed  by  many  agents  of  the  casu- 
alty companies. 

Insurance  in  private  stock  companies  is  allowed  in  every  state  ex- 
cept Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

VL  ORGANIZATION  OF  ACCIDENT  BOARD.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  operation  of  the  compensation  system  that  an 
accident  board  be  created.  This  board  should  consist  of  three  or 
five  members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  The  board  should  have  power  to  employ  necessary  assist- 
ants. Its  members  should  be  required  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
its  work  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  carry  on  any  other  business 
or  profession  for  profit.  The  entire  cost  of  administration  of  the 
accident  board,  including  the  administration  expenses  of  conducting 
the  state  insurance  fund  managed  by  the  accident  board,  should  be 
paid  out  of  an  appropriation  made  by  the  state. 

Accident  boards  are  provided  in  all  of  the  states  except  Arisona,  Kan- 
sas, Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and 
Rhode  Island. 

Vn.  PROCEDURE  FOR  SETTLEMENT  OF  COMPENSA- 
TION CLAIMS.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  settlement  of 
compensation  claims  either  by  agreement  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  accident  board,  or  if  no  such  agreement  be  reached,  by  arbitra- 
tion before  a  committee  composed  as  follows :  One  representative 
of  the  employer,  one  representative  of  the  claimant,  one  member  of 
the  accident  board  or  an  authorized  deputy.    The  decision  of  this 
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committee  should  be  made  conclusive,  unless  the  appeal  therefrom 
is  made  to  the  accident  board  within  a  specified  time.  The  accident 
board's  disposition  of  the  case  on  appeal  from  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee should  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  appeal  therefrom  is 
taken  within  a  specified  time.  Appeals  from  decrees  of  the  accident 
board  should  not  be  allowed,  except  on  questions  of  law,  and  should 
be  carried  direct  to  the  highest  court. 

Agreements  must  be  approved  by  the  accident  board  in  California, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan.  In  Iowa  and  Wisconsin, 
agreements  may  be  disapproved  within  a  certain  time.  In  Illinois  an 
agreement  to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  act  as  to  the  amount  pasrable 
must  be  approved  by  the  board.  In  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island  agree- 
ments must  be  approved  by  the  court.  The  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey 
in  the  case  of  minors. 

The  procedure  here  recommended  for  the  settlement  of  compensation 
where  no  agreement  is  reached  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  lUiniMs, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts  and  Michigan. 

Vni.  REPORTS  OF  ACCIDENTS.  The  biU  should  contain 
provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  standard  accident  reporting  bill  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  now  in  use  for 
about  half  the  industrial  population  of  the  country,  requiring  full 
and  accurate  reports  of  all  industrial  accidents  as  a  basis  for  compu- 
tation of  future  industrial  accident  rates  and  for  future  safety  r^u- 
lations  to  decrease  or  prevent  accidents. 

The  essential  features  of  workmen's  compensation  law  here  out- 
lined are  urged  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  question 
and  of  the  compensation  legislation  not  only  of  other  states  but  of 
European  countries.  As  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Associatbn 
for  Labor  Legislation  is  to  promote  the  enactment  of  uniform  labor 
laws,  it  earnestly  recommends  to  the  careful  consideration  of  legisla- 
tors and  of  those  who  are  interested  in  social  progress  the  country 
over,  the  foregoing  just,  reasonable  and  progressive  workmen's 
compensation  standards. 
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PRELIMINARY  STANDARDS  FOR  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 


Recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Social  Insurance 


After  many  conferences  for  disctission  and  revision  of  proposals, 
the  Committee  on  Social  Insurance  of  the  American  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation  formulated  in  the  summer  of  1914  a  tentative 
statement  of  the  essential  lines  which  it  purposes  to  follow  in  the 
drafting  of  a  sickness  insurance  bill.  In  the  hope  that  this  statement 
would  call  forth  helpful  suggestions  and  be  of  substantial  assistance 
in  formulating  legislative  plans  in  the  several  states  in  which  the 
subject  has  b^^un  to  receive  attention,  it  was  published  as  follows : 

1.  To  be  effective  sickness  insurance  should  be  compulsory,  on  the 
basis  of  joint  contributions  of  employer  and  employee  and  the  public. 

2.  The  compulsory  insurance  should  include  all  wage  workers 
earning  less  than  a  given  annual  sum,  where  employed  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  make  it  practicable  to  compute  and  collect  assessments. 
Casual  and  home  workers  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  included 
within  the  plan  and  scope  of  a  compulsory  system. 

3.  There  should  be  a  voluntary  supplementary  system  for  groups 
of  persons  (wage  workers  or  others)  who  for  practical  reasons  are 
kept  out  of  the  compulsory  system.  ' 

4.  Sickness  insurance  should  provide  for  a  specified  period  only, 
provisionally  set  at  twenty-six  weeks  (one-half  a  year),  but  a 
system  of  invalidity  insurance  should  be  combined  with  sickness 
insurance  so  that  all  disability  due  to  disease  will  be  taken  care  of 
in  one  law,  although  the  funds  should  be  separate. 

5.  Sickness  insurance  on  the  compulsory  plan  should  be  carried 
by  mutual  local  funds  jointly  managed  by  employers  and  employees 
under  public  supervision.  In  large  cities  such  locals  may  be  organ- 
ized by  trades  with  a  federated  bureau  for  the  medical  relief. 
Establishment  funds  and  existing  mutual  sick  funds  may  be  per- 
mitted to  carry  the  insurance  where  their  existence  does  not  injure 
the  tecal  funds,  but  they  must  be  under  strict  government  supervision. 

6.  Invalidity  insurance  should  be  carried  by  funds  covering  a 
larger  geographical  area  comprising  the  districts  of  a  ntunber  of 
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local  sickness  insurance  funds.  The  administration  of  the  invalidity 
ftmd  should  be  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  local  sickness 
funds  and  on  a  representative  basis. 

7.  Both  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance  should  include  medical 
service,  supplies,  necessary  nursing  and  hospital  care.  Such  provi- 
sion should  be  thoroughly  adequate,  but  its  organizaticm  may  be 
left  to  the  local  societies  under  strict  governmental  control 

8.  Cash  benefits  should  be  provided  by  both  invalidity  and  sick- 
ness insurance  for  the  insured  or  his  dependents  during  such 
disability. 

9.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  prevention  may  be  emphasized  so 
that  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  sickness  and  invalidity  insur- 
ance system  shall  lead  to  a  campaign  of  health  conservation  similar 
to  the  safety  movement  resulting  from  workmen's  compensation. 
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Parallel  with  the  need  of  protecting  the  workman  at  his  work 
runs  the  need  of  protecting  him  in  his  possession  of  work.  At  the 
Paris  conference  in  1910  which  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  International  Association  on  Unemployment  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  was  represented  by  eight  delegates : 
Henry  W.  Famam,  Charles  P.  Neill,  Edward  T.  Devine,  Lee  K. 
Frankely  John  B.  Andrews,  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  William  Leiser- 
son,  and  Helen  L.  Stunner.  The  following  year,  at  its  Fifth  An- 
nual Meeting,  the  American  Association  devoted  one  entire  session 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment  in  America,  the  upshot  of  which 
was  the  formation,  upon  motion  of  Professor  Charles  Richmond 
Henderson  of  Chicago  University,  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Unemployment,  to  represent  the  Association  in  its  relations  with 
the  international  body  and  to  conduct  studies  and  to  launch  a  cam- 
paign against  involuntary  idleness  in  this  country.  Professor  Hen- 
derson was  nmde  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  also  included 
William  Hard,  editorial  staff  of  Everybody's  Magazine;  William 
M.  Leiserson,  Wisconsin  Superintendent  of  Employment  Offices; 
Jane  Addams,  Hull  House;  and  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary. 

The  first  contact  between  this  committee  and  the  International 
Association  on  Unemployment  was  established  through  a  request 
from  Mr.  Treub,  of  Holland,  for  certain  information  to  be  collected 
in  the  United  States.  Meeting  the  request,  Professor  Henderson 
sent  an  inquiry  to  the  mayors  of  the  principal  cities  and  to  the 
presidents  of  many  of  the  more  important  railways  of  the  country 
to  ascertain  "the  nature  and  the  extent  of  any  efforts  made  by 
them  so  to  adjust  their  contracts  and  their  works  of  repair  or  of 
construction  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  the  general  discharge 
of  employees  in  slack  seasons  and  in  times  of  industrial  depres- 
sion." The  information  thus  secured  was  published  by  the  inter- 
national organization  with  the  proceedings  of  its  international  con- 
ference at  Zurich  in  September  1912.  At  that  conference  the  com- 
mittee was  represented  by  Professor  Henderson,  Lee  K.  Frankel, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  and  Charles  H.  Verrill. 

American  Section  on  Unemployment 
Growing  out  of  that  "social  week"  at  Zurich  where  international 
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conferences  were  held  by  the  three  great  international  associations 
on  unemployment,  social  insurance,  and  labor  legislation,  a  plan 
for  close  cooperation  to  avoid  wasteful  and  annoying  duplication 
of  effort  in  all  nations  was  developed.  The  executive  conamittee 
of  the  International  Association  on  Unemployment  submitted  to 
the  American  committee  by-laws  which  when  adopted  in  December, 
1912,  formed  the  American  Section  of  the  International  Association 
on  Unemployment  in  close  affiliation  with  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation.  The  purpose  as  expressed  in  the  by- 
laws of  the  Association  on  Unemployment  is 

(a)  To  assist  the  International  Association  in  the  accomplishment  of  its 
task  (Section  i,  ss.  3  and  4,  of  the  Sututes  of  the  Intematioiial 
Association)  : 

The  aim  of  the  Association  is  to  co-ordinate  all  the  efforts  made  in 
different  countries  to  combat  unemployment. 

Among  the  methods  the  Association  proposes  to  adopt  in  order 
to  realize  its  object  the  following  may  be  specially  noticed: 

(a)  The  organization  of  a  permanent  international  office  to  centralize, 
classify  and  hold  at  the  disposition  of  those  interested,  the  documents 
relating  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  struggle  against  unemployment  in 
different  countries. 

(b)  The  organization  of  periodical  international  meetings,  either 
public  or  private. 

(c)  The  organization  of  special  studies  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  the  answering  of  inquiries  on  these 
matters. 

(d)  The  publication  of  essays  and  a  journal  on  unemployment. 

(e)  Negotiations  with  private  institutions,  or  the  public  authorities 
of  each  country,  with  the  object  of  advancing  legislation  on  unem- 
ployment, and  obtaining  comparable  statistics  or  information  and  possi- 
bly agreements  or  treaities  concerning  the  question  of  unemployment 

(b)  To  co-ordinate  the  efforts  made  in  Ameica  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  its  consequences,  to  organize  studies,  to  give  information  to 
the  public,  and  to  take  the  initiative  in  shaping  improved  legislation 
and  administration,  and  practical  action  in  times  of  urgent  need. 

The  Chicago  Committee 
It  was  through  the  activity  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  appointed  the  Chicago  Un- 
employment Commission,  with  Charles  R.  Crane,  chairman,  and 
Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  secretary.  The  Chicago  com- 
mission divided  its  members  into  seven  committees  each  charged 
with  a  study  of  some  important  aspect  of  the  question: 
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(i)  The  nature  and  extent  of  unemployment,  especally  in  Chicago;  (2) 
Methods  of  securing  employment,  including  an  inquiry  into  the  workings  of 
the  state  free  employment  bureaus,  the  private  bureaus,  and  the  methods  of 
employers ;  (3)  Extent  and  effects  of  migration  between  Europe  and  America 
in  relation  to  unemployment;  (4)  The  adjustment,  or  "dovetailing,"  of 
employment;  (5)  The  methods  of  relief  of  the  destitute  unemployed;  (6) 
The  laws  relating  to  vagrancy  and  mendicancy,  and  methods  of  betterment 
required ;  (7)  The  relation  of  vocational  training  and  guidance  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

After  a  careful  study  by  the  second  committee,  the  commission 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

1.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  labor  exchange  so  organized  as 
to  assure:  (a)  adequate  funds  to  make  it  efficient  in  the  highest  possible 
degree;  (b)  a  mode  of  appointment  of  the  salaried  directors  which  will  protect 
it  against  becoming  the  spoils  of  political  factions  and  parties;  and  (c)  a 
board  or  council  of  responsible  citizens,  representing  employers,  employees 
and  the  general  public,  to  direct  the  general  policy  and  watdh  over  the 
efficiency  of  the  administration,  this  board  or  cotmcil  having  the  power  ta 
employ  and  discharge  all  employees  subject  to  proper  regulations  of  the  civil 
service  commission. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  governor  and  legislature  be  requested  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature  to  amend  the  present  law  relating  to  free 
state  employment  bureaus  so  as  to  secure  a  central  state  labor  exchange, 
based  on  the  principles  just  stated. 

A  complete  175-page  report  was  issued  by  the  committee  early 
in  1914. 

Meanwhile  the  secretary  of  the  American  Section  drafted  an 
immediate  program  of  action,  prepared  an  American  bibliography 
on  unemployment  to  be  included  in  the  international  bibliography  on 
this  subject  to  be  published  in  English,  French  and  German,  under 
the  direction  of  the  international  organization  by  the  Municipal 
Library  of  Budapest,  Htmgary,  analyzed  existing  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  prepared  statistics  of  public  employment  bureaus, 
distributed  information,  collected  and  forwarded  the  dues  of  Amer- 
ican members,  and  secured  through  special  contributions  a  fund  of  a 
little  more  than  $1,100  to  inaugurate  a  preliminary  survey  by  the 
American  Section. 

At  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  in  December  1913,  the  following 
executive  committee  was  elected :  Charles  R.  Crane,  Henry  S.  Den- 
nison,  Charles  P.  Neill,  John  Mitchell,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  and 
ex  officio,  Adolph  Lewisohn  (treasurer),  and  John  B.  Andrews 
(secretary). 
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First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment 
The  First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment,  in  New  York 
City,  February  27-28,  1914,  was  called  jointly  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  and  by  the  American  Section  of 
the  International  Association  on  Unemployment  for  the  purpose 
of  focussing  national  attention  on  the  problem.  The  conference 
was  composed  of  delegates  from  twenty-five  states  and  from  fifty- 
nine  cities.  Among  them  were  representative  trade  unionists,  em- 
ployers, economists  and  government  officials,  but  all  were  agreed 
in  having  vital  concern  in  the  out-of-work  problem.  Reports  on 
the  state  of  employment  in  their  respective  localities  formed  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  constructive  remedies,  and 
despite  the  diversity  of  view-points  represented,  five  main  points 
of  agreement  became  clearly  defined.  These  were  (i)  the  need 
for  accurate  labor  market  statistics;  (2)  the  need  for  a  national 
system  of  efficient  labor  exchanges;  (3)  the  need  for  regularizing 
business;  (4)  the  need  for  industrial  training  and  vocational 
guidance;  and  (5)  the  need  for  unemplo3rment  insurance. 

Legislative  Action 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  following  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  conclusions  reached,  active  steps  were  taken  to 
put  the  resolutions  into  eflfect.  In  New  York  state,  on  March  6, 
Governor  Glynn  sent  to  the  legislature  a  special  message  urging  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  state  system  of  emplo3rment  bureaus. 
The  administration's  bill  was  introduced  a  few  days  later,  and  passed 
on  the  closing  evening  of  the  session,  March  28,  after  a  vigorous 
campaign.  On  March  21  Mayor  Mitchel  of  New  York  city  sent  a 
special  message  to  the  board  of  aldermen  urging  the  creation  of  a 
municipal  employment  bureau.  The  ordinance  was  adopted  on  April 
28,  and  the  office,  opened  for  business  on  November  19,  is  the  best 
equipped  in  America.  Meanwhile  work  was  continued  on  pro- 
posals to  carry  out  sections  of  the  resolutions  urging  the  establish- 
ment in  the  federal  Department  of  Labor  of  a  bureau  "with  power  to 
establish  employment  exchanges  throughout  the  country  to  supple- 
ment the  work  being  done  by  state  and  municipal  bureaus,  to  act 
as  a  clearing  house  of  information  and  promote  the  distribution  of 
labor  throughout  the  country.'*  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  on  April  29,  1914,  by  Representative  Murdock 
of  Kansas. 
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Especially  helpful  in  the  New  York  campaign  was  a  26-p2Lge  re- 
port by  a  committee  of  the  City  Qub  of  New  York  on  Public  Em- 
ployment Exchanges,  of  which  Morris  L.  Ernst  was  chairman  and 
John  B.  Andrews  was  secretary,  several  thousand  copies  of  this 
report  having  been  distributed  by  the  Association. 

PUBLICATIONS 

August  1910— "Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Unemploy- 
ment (2  p.). 

October  191 1— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Unemploy- 
ment (5  p.). 

February  1912"— Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Introduc- 
tory Address  on  Unemployment  (2  p.)  ;  Unemplojrment  as  a  Coming  Issue  (8 
p.) ;  Experience  of  the  National  Employment  Exchange  (4  p.) ;  Recent 
Advances  in  the  Struggle  against  Unemployment  (6  p.)- 

October  1912— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Unemploy- 
ment (i  p.)- 

February  1913 — Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  (10  p.). 

June  1913 — ^Proceedings  of  First  National  Conference  on  Social  Insurance, 
containing  Insurance  against  Unemployment  (11  p.). 

October  1913— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1913,  containing  Unemi^oy- 
mcnt  (S  p.). 

February  19114— Unemployment,  a  Problem  of  Industry;  program  and 
announcement  of  the  First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment  (16  p.). 

March  1914— Proceedings  of  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Appeal 
of  International  Association  on  Unemployment  (6  p.). 

May  1914— Proceedings  of  First  National  Conference  on  Unemployment 
Organization  to  Combat  Unemployment  (12  p.) ;  Reports  of  Delegates  on 
tiie  State  of  Employment  (34  p.) ;  Public  Responsibility  (24  p.) ;  English 
Method  of  Dealing  with  the  Unemployed  (13  p.) ;  The  Struggle  against 
Unemployment  (6  p.) ;  German  Ssrstem  of  Labor  Exchanges  (5  p.) ;  Public 
Employment  Offices  in  Theory  and  Practice  (18  p.);  Resolutions  (2  p.); 
Public  Employment  Exchanges  in  the  United  States  (13  p.) ;  Present  Status 
of  Unemployment  Insurance  (13  p.) ;  New  Legislation  on  Employment 
Exchanges  (9  p.)  ;  Select  Bibliography  on  Unemployment  (18  p.). 

October  1914— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Unem- 
ployment (3  p.). 
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LAWS  FOR  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


The  American  Section  of  the  International  Association  on  Un- 
employment has  not  yet  published  any  standard  bill  for  American 
systems  of  public  employment  agencies.  The  New  York  State  law 
is  therefore  given  in  full  as  the  most  recent  and  most  complete  thus 
far  passed  in  the  United  States. 

Law  creating  the 

New  York  State  Bureau  of  Employment 

(Approved  April  7,  1914.    Chapter  181,  Laws  1914) 

Director, — ^The  bureau  of  emplo)rment  shall  be  under  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  a  director  who  shall  have  recognized  executive 
and  managerial  ability,  technical  l^id  scientific  knowledge  upon  the 
subject  of  unemployment  and  administration  of  public  employment 
offices  and  recognized  capacity  to  direct  investigations  of  unemploy- 
ment and  public  and  private  agencies  for  remedying  the  same.  The 
civil  service  examination  for  the  position  of  director  shall  be  such 
as  to  test  whether  candidates  have  the  above  qualifications.  As  a 
part  of  such  examination  each  candidate  shall  be  required  to  sub- 
mit a  detailed  plan  of  organization  and  administration  of  employment 
offices  such  as  are  contemplated  by  this  article. 

Public  employment  offices. — ^The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  es- 
tablish such  public  employment  offices,  and  such  branch  offices,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

Purpose. — The  purpose  of  such  offices  shall  be  to  bring  together 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  workmen  in  search  of  employment  and  em- 
ployers seeking  labor. 

Officers. — Each  office  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  director. 
Such  other  employees  shall  be  provided  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  office. 

Registration  of  applicants. — ^The  superintendent  of  every  public 
employment  office  shall  receive  applications  from  those  seeking  em- 
ployment and  from  those  seeking  employees  and  shall  register  every 
applicant  on  properly  arranged  cards  or  forms  provided  by  the  com- 
missioner of  labor. 
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Reports  of  superintendents, — Each  superintendent  shall  make  to 
the  director  such  periodic  reports  of  applications  for  labor  or  em- 
ployment and  all  other  details  of  the  work  of  each  office,  and  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  same,  as  the  commissioner  of  labor 
may  require. 

Advisory  committees, — ^The  c<Hnmissioner  of  labor  shall  appoint 
for  each  public  employment  ofl&ce  an  advisory  committee,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  give  the  superintendent  advice  and  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  such  employment  office.  The 
superintendent  shall  consult  from  time  to  time  with  the  advisory 
committee  attached  to  his  office.  Such  advisory  committee  shall  be 
composed  of  representative  employers  and  employees  with  a  chair- 
man who  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  such  employers  and 
of  such  employees.  Vacancies,  however  caused,  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  original  appointments.  The  advisory  com- 
mittees may  appoint  such  subcommittees  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 
At  the  request  of  a  majority  either  of  the  employers  or  of  the  em- 
ployees on  advisory  committees,  the  voting  on  any  particular  ques- 
tion shall  be  so  conducted  that  there  shall  be  an  equality  of  voting 
power  between  the  employers  and  the  employees,  nothwithstanding 
the  absence  of  any  member.  Except  as  above  provided,  every  ques- 
tion shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  on  that  question.  The  chairman  shall  have  no  vote  on  any 
question  on  which  the  equality  of  voting  power  has  been  claimed. 

Notice  of  strikes  or  lockouts, — An  employer,  or  a  representative 
of  employers  or  employees,  may  file  at  a  public  emplo)mient  office  a 
signed  statement  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  strike  or  lockout 
affecting  their  trade.  Such  a  statement  shall  be  exhibited  in  Ae 
employment  office,  but  not  until  it  has  been  communicated  to  the 
employers  affected,  if  filed  by  employees,  or  to  the  employees  affect- 
ed, if  filed  by  employers.  In  case  of  a  reply  being  received  to  such  a 
statement,  it  shall  be  exhibited  in  the  emplo)rment  office.  If  any 
employer  affected  by  a  statement  notifies  the  public  employment 
office  of  a  vacancy  or  vacancies,  the  officer  in  charge  shall  advise 
any  applicant  for  such  vacancy  or  vacancies  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

Applicants  not  to  be  disqualified, — No  person  shall  suffer  any  dis- 
qualification or  be  otherwise  prejudiced  on  account  of  refusing  to 
accept  employment  found  for  him  through  a  public  employment  of- 
fice, where  the  ground  of  refusal  is  that  a  strike  or  lockout  exists 
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which  affects  the  work,  or  that  the  wages  are  lower  than  those  cur- 
rent in  the  trade  in  that  particular  district  or  section  where  the  em- 
ployment is  offered. 

Departments. — ^The  commissioner  of  labor  may  organize  in  any 
office  separate  departments  with  separate  entrances  for  men,  women 
and  juveniles;  these  departments  may  be  subdivided  into  a  division 
for  farm  labor  and  such  other  divisions  for  different  classes  of  work 
as  may  in  his  judgment  be  required. 

JwvenUes. — ^Applicants  for  employment  who  are  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  shall  register  upon  special  forms 
provided  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  Such  applicants  upon  secur- 
ing their  employment  certificates  as  required  by  law,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  register  at  a  public  or  other  recognized  school  and  when 
forms  containing  such  applications  are  transmitted  to  a  public  em- 
ployment office  they  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  personal  regis- 
tration. The  superintendent  of  each  public  employment  office  shall 
co-operate  with  the  school  principals  in  endeavoring  to  secure  suit- 
able positions  for  children  who  are  leaving  the  schools  to  begin  work. 
To  this  end  he  shall  transmit  to  the  school  principals  a  sufficient 
number  of  application  forms  to  enable  all  pupils  to  register,  who  de- 
sire to  do  so;  and  such  principals  shall  acquaint  the  teachers  and 
pupils  with  the  purpose  of  the  public  employment  office  in  placing 
juveniles.  The  advisory  ccwnmittee  shall  appoint  special  com- 
mittees on  juvenile  employment  which  shall  include  employers, 
workmen,  and  persons  possessing  experience  or  knowledge  of  educa- 
^'on,  or  of  other  conditions  affecting  juveniles.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  these  special  committees  to  give  advice  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  employment  offices  to  which  they  are  attached 
in  regard  to  juvenile  applicants  for  employment.  Such  committees 
may  take  steps  either  by  themselves  or  in  co-operation  with  other 
bodies  or  persons  to  give  information,  advice  and  assistance  to  boys 
and  girls  and  their  parents  with  respect  to  the  choice  of  employment 
and  other  matters  bearing  thereon. 

Co-operation  of  public  employment  offices, — The  commissioner  of 
labor  shall  arrange  for  the  co-operation  of  the  offices  created  under 
this  article  in  order  to  facilitate,  when  advisable,  the  transfer  of 
applicants  for  work  from  places  where  there  is  an  over-supply  of 
kibor  to  places  where  there  is  a  demand.    To  this  end  he  shall 
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cause  lists  of  vacancies  furnished  to  the  several  offices,  as  herein 
provided,  to  be  prepared  and  shall  supply  them  to  newspapers  and 
other  agencies  for  disseminating  information,  in  his  discretion,  and 
to  the  superintendents  of  the  public  employment  offices.  The  super- 
intendent shall  post  these  lists  in  conspicuous  places,  so  that  they 
may  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Advertising, — The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  have  power  to 
solicit  business  for  the  public  employment  offices  established  under 
this  article  by  advertising  in  newspapers  and  in  any  other  way  that 
he  may  deem  expedient,  and  to  take  any  other  steps  that  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  insure  the  success  and  efficiency  of  such  offices; 
provided,  that  the  expenditure  under  this  section  for  advertising 
shall  not  exceed  five  per  centum  of  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article. 

Service  to  be  free. — No  fees  direct  or  indirect  shall  in  any  case 
be  charged  to  or  received  from  those  seeking  the  benefits  of  this 
article. 

Penalties, — ^Any  superintendent  or  clerk,  subordinate  or  appointee, 
appointed  under  this  article,  who  shall  accept  directly  or  indirectly 
any  fee,  compensation  or  gratuity  from  any  one  seeking  emplojrment 
or  labor  under  this  article,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  both,  and  shall  thereafter  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office 
or  position  in  such  bureau. 

Labor  market  bulletin, — The  bureau  of  statistics  and  informatiou 
of  the  department  of  labor  shall  publish  a  bulletin  in  which  shall 
be  made  public  all  possible  information  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  labor  market  including  reports  of  the  business  of  the  various 
public  employment  offices. 

Information  from  employment  agencies, — For  the  purpose  spe- 
cified in  the  foregoing  section  every  employment  office  or  agency, 
other  than  those  established  under  this  article,  shall  keep  a  raster 
of  applicants  for  work  and  applicants  for  help  in  such  form  as  may 
be  required  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  order  to  afford  the 
same  information  as  that  supplied  by  state  offices.  Such  raster 
shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
information  therefrom  shall  be  furnished  to  him  at  such  times  and 
in  such  form  as  he  may  require. 
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An  important  activity  of/the  Association  has  been  its  campaign 
for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  and  for  the  reduction  off  the  length 
of  the  shift  in  continuous  industries. 

The  Sixth  Delegates'  Meeting  of  the  International  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation,  at  Lugano,  1910,  established  a  Special  Com- 
mission on  Hours  of  Labor  in  Continuous  Industries,  the  members 
of  which  prosecuted  studies  in  their  home  countries  and  met  in 
London,  June,  1912,  to  formulate  a  report  for  presentation  to  the 
Seventh  Delegates'  Meeting  occurring  at  Zurich  three  months  later. 
The  American  Association  was  represented  on  this  commission  by 
John  Fitch  of  The  Survey,  author  of  the  volume  on  The  Steel 
Workers  in  the  Pittsburgh  Survey. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  commission  was  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  a  ''continuous  industry,"  which  it  finally  formulated 
in  the  following  terms: 

A  continuous  industry  or  part  of  an  industry  is  one  where  work  is  car- 
ried on  night  and  day  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  in  a  year,  whether  or 
not  there  are  short  interruptions  when  shifts  are  changed  or  during  meal 
times  or  when  work  is  stopped  at  the  week  ends.  The  subdivisions  of  con- 
tinuous industries  will  then  be  as  follows: 

(i)  Industries  or  parts  of  industries  which  are  continuous  (work  night 
and  day)  for  technical  reasons: 

(a)  Industries  which  are  absolutely  continuous  (i.e.,  work  night  and 
•  day,  week-days,  and  Sundays) ; 

(b)  Industries  which  work  continuously  five  or  six  days  in  the  week 
and  then  stop  at  the  week  end. 

(2)  Industries  or  parts  of  industries  which  are  habitually  continuous,  not 
on  account  of  technical  necessity,  but  for  reasons  of  economy  (in 
order  to  obtain  cheapness  of  production,  or  larger  output,  etc.),  or  of 
public  necessity. 

Thereupon  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolution  I: 
(a)  In  view  of  the  facts  which  have  been  placed  before  the  commission, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  eight-hour  shift  in  continuous  industries 
(industries  working  night  and  day)  is  the  best  shift  system  for  such 
work,  and  should  be  strongly  recommended  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  workers  and  in  the 
social  and  economic  interests  of  society  generally. 
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(b)  The  special  reports  presented  by  the  different  national  sections  have 

shown  that  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  the  eight-hour  day  is 
very  necessary,  and  is  practicable. 

(c)  The  commission  asks  the  International  Association  to  address  to  the 

governments  as  soon  as  possible  the  request  to  arrange  a  conference 
of  the  interested  states,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  international 
agreement  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  these 
industries. 
Resolution  II: 

(i)  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  national  sections  should,  by 
investigations,  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the  eig^t- 
hour  day  or  of  a  corresponding  maximum  week  in  the  continuotis 
industries  where 

(a)  the  working  day  (i.e.,  hours  during  which  the  workmen  are 
required  to  be  present  at  the  works)  exceeds  ten  hours  in 
twenty- four ; 

(b)  each  set  of  men  works  more  than  six  shifts  per  week. 

(2)  Notwithstanding,  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that,  as  regards  glass 
works,  the  investigations  are  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  conclusion 
of  an  international  convention  to  be  recommended,  on  the  basis  of 
a  maximum  working  week  of  fifty-six  hours,  with  an  uninterrupted 
weekly  rest  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Action  in  conformity  with  these  resolutions  was  taken  by  the 
Zurich  meeting.  Ip  America  the  26-page  report  of  the  special 
commission  was  widely  circulated  from  Association  headquarters, 
and  studies  were  pushed  ahead  looking  especially  to  the  limitation 
of  the  working  week  to  six  days. 

At  the  annual  meetings  much  attention  is  regularly  given  to  the 
topic  of  hygienic  working  hours.  Thus  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Meet- 
ing, in  December,  191 1,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  upon  motion  of  John  Martin: 

Whereas  the  number  of  industries  that  are  kept  in  continuous  operation 
and  the  number  of  wage-earners  who  are  regularly  employed  every  day  in 
the  week  in  such  industries  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  years ; 

Whereas  the  so-called  Sunday  Laws  enacted  in  the  first  instance  to  protect 
the  Sabbath  from  desecration  have  not  only,  in  the  turmoil  and  rush  of 
modem  industrial  conditions,  failed  to  do  that,  but  have  also  signally  failed 
in  protecting  men  from  the  debasing  effects  of  continuous  seven-day  toil ; 

Whereas  regular  employment  for  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  on  all  seven 
days  of  the  week  tends  to  undermine  the  health,  dwarf  the  minds  and  debase 
the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  it,  by  depriving  them  of  the  opportunity  for 
reasonable  rest,  relaxation  and  enjoyment  with  family  and  friends,  which 
is  craved  by  every  normal  person;  and 
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in 


Haegler's  Chart 

[From  Weekly  Rest  from  the  Hygienic  Viewpoint,  Geneva,  1883] 
Fatigue    curves    show    daily    depletion    of    strength    and    nightly 

recuperation. 
The  upper  line  shows  the  effect  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest 
The  lower  line  shows  the  gradual  depression  of  strength  with  daily 

work  and  no  time  of  rest 

Whereas  several  large  companies  have  found  it  practicable  to  adopt  a 
system  allowing  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  all  emjJoyees  in  continuous  pro- 
cesses; Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors,  and  pledges  itself  to  support 
legislation  that  will  serve  to  protect  industrial  workers  from  being  re- 
quired or  permitted  to  work  regularly  seven  days  in  any  week,  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  Association  be  directed  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  five  or  more  persons  to  draft  a  bill  designed  to  accomplish  this 
object,  and  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  into  law  in  the  several  states. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  the  following  committee 
was  appointed :  John  Fitch,  chairman ;  Oiarles  S.  McFarland,  Fed- 
eral Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America;  Charles  M. 
Cabot,  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Louis  Brandeis,  attorney; 
Ernst  Freund,  University  of  Chicago  Law  School;  William  D. 
Mahon,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America,  and  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary.    A  stand- 
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ard  bill  for  uniform  l^slation  was  drafted,  and  in  1913  was  en- 
acted in  both  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  The  law  has  been 
found  helprf ul  by  organized  and  unorganized  workers  in  improving 
their  conditions  of  labor,  and  has  been  welcomed  by  enlightened 
employers.  An  extended  report  on  the  operation  of  the  law  in 
the  two  states  named  will  be  found  on  the  following  pages. 

At  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  the  Association  was  fortunate 
in  securing  as  chairman  of  its  session  on  Working  Hours  in  Q>n- 
tinuous  Industries  the  Hon.  William  C  Redfield,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, whose  declaration  that  "tired  men  are  partly  poisoned  men" 
struck  the  keynote  of  the  campaign  for  shorter  working  hours  on 
the  basis  of  efficiency  as  well  as  of  social  justice. 

PUBUCATIONS 

Association  publications  on  the  subject  of  hours  of  adult  men,  including 
publications  on  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  are : 

August  1910— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  c<Mitaining  Hours  (2  p.). 
October   1911— ^Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of   191 1,  containing  Hours 

(5  p.). 
October  1912— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Hours 

(5  p.). 

December  1912— Immediate  Legislative  Program,  containing  One  Day  of 
Rest  in  Seven  (17  p.). 

January  1913— Leaflet  No.  10,  on  One  Day  of  Rest  in  Seven  (4  p.). 

February  1913 — ^Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Rest 
Periods  for  die  Continuous  Industries  (10  p.). 

October   1913 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of   1913,  containing  Hours 

(8  p.). 

March  1914 — Proceedings  of  Seventh  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Intro-, 
ductory  Address  on  Working  Hours  in  Continuous  Industries  (4  P-) ;  Woric 
Periods  in  Continuous  Day  and  Night  Occupations  (8  p.) ;  Eight-hour  Shifts 
in  the  Milling  Industry  (3  p.) ;  Long  Hours  in  Railroading  (9  p.)  ;  Consti- 
tutional Aspects  of  Hour  Legislation  for  Men  (3  p.)* 

October  1914— ^Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Hours 
(5  P.). 
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OPERATION  OF  WEEKLY  REST  DAY  LAW  IN 
NEW  YORK  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  York 


The  New  York  law  providing  for  one  day  of  rest  in  seven  for 
workers  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  was  en- 
acted in  1913  and  went  into  eflfect  on  October  i  of  that  year. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  law's  operation,  ending 
September  30,  1914,  three  classes  of  questions  have  arisen  with 
regard  to  it.  One  class  relates  to  the  establishments  or  occupations 
covered.  In  many  cases  employees  who  wanted  a  day  oflf,  and 
employers  who  did  not,  wrote  to  the  department  of  labor  for  relief 
only  to  find  that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  them.  In  many  cases,  also, 
occupations  were  involved  concerning  which  it  was  previously  not 
clear  whether  or  not  they  were  factories  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments as  these  are  defined  in  the  law.  In  some  of  the  cases  opinions 
were  secured  from  the  attorney-general;  others  were  handled  by 
departmental  rulings. 

The  second  class  of  questions  arises  from  the  power  given  to  the 
New  York  Industrial  Board  to  grant  exemptions  "for  specified 
periods,"  "when  the  preservation  of  property,  life  or  health  re- 
quires." During  the  first  year  some  forty-four  formal  requests  for 
exemption  under  this  clause  have  come  to  the  board.  Among  the 
industries  represented  were  the  cheese,  cream,  condensed  milk,  ice, 
candy,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables,  flour,  brewing,  limestone  and 
sand,  brick,  coal  tar  dyes,  paper,  and  electric  power.  The  following 
table  shows  the  disposition  of  the  cases,  as  shown  in  the  minutes  of 
the  board,  whidi  under  the  law  are  public  records. 


Affucations  to  New  York  Industrial  Board  for  Exemption  Under 
One-Day-Rest  Law,   with   Results   and   Reasons 

Industry  Result  Reason 

Creamery  Denied  Statute  does  not  contemplate  con- 

tinuous exemption 

Limestone  and       Granted  Situation  probably  not  anticipated 

sand  in  the  statute 

Florist  Denied  Statute  does  not  contemplate  con- 

tinuous exemption 
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Industry 
Meat  packing 


Not  sUted 
Flour  milling 

Cooperage 

Cheese 
Not  stated 

Florist 

Not  sUted 

Malt 
Not  stated 

Ice 

Brewing 
Brewing 
Creamery 


Denied 

Granted 
Granted 

Denied 

Granted 
Tabled 

Denied 


RisuU 


Reason 
Referred    to     Commissioner    of 
Labor  to  devise  means  of  com- 
pljring  with  law 

Granted  pending  investigation  by 
inspector;  later  confirmed 

Preservation  of  property — large 
grain  shipment  expected,  wanted 
to  grind  grain  in  elevator  to 
make  room 

Board  has  no  power  to  permit 
firemen  to  work  6  hours  on  Sun- 
day instead  of  3 

Preservation  of  property 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Sani- 
tation and  Comfort,  which  re- 
'    ported  insufficient  information 

Could  keep  open  on  the  two  Snn- 
days  requested  by  giving  em- 
ployees other  days  off 

Not  stated 


Referred  to 
Commissioner  of  La- 
bor for  adjustment  if 
possible 

Denied  Statute  does  not  contemplate  con- 

tinuous exemption 

Referred  to  Upon     investigation     by     special 

Commissioner  of  La-      agent     of     Department,     firm 

bor  agreed  to  give  men  who  were 

called  upon  to  do  Sunday  work 

a  day  off  in  the  following  we^ 


Referred  to 

Administrative 

thority 
Denied 

Denied 

No  action 


Not  within  purview  of  Board 


au- 


Not  stated 

Not  sUted 

No  reply  to  Board's  statement  of 
policy 


Creamery  Same  as  above 

Electric  AppliancesGranted 


Same  as  above 


Emergency — destructive     fire     in 
plant 

Gieese  Action   deferred  pend-  Bill  pending,  exempting  industry 

ing  result  of  bill  from  law 
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Industry  Result 

Condensed  milk    Same  as  above 


Reason 
Same  as  above 


Paper 


iRefeired  to  special  com-Not  stated 
mittee 


Electric  power      Laid  aside 
(Request  for  in- 
terpretation of 
statnte) 


Reduction 


Horticulture 


Furnace 


Dry  dock 


Brick 


Canning 


Granted 


Bill  pending,  amending  definition 
of  factory,  wtiich  would  settle 
question 


Large  accumulation  of  garbage, 
due  to  high  water,  a  menace  to 
health 


Referred  to  Not  sUted 

Commissioner  of  La- 
SI    bor 

Public     hearing     held;  Not  stated 
:    no  action 


Referred  to 
Commissioner  of  La- 
bor 

No  action 


Granted 
(for  83  plants  owned 
by  54  firms) 


No  action 
Granted 


Brick 

Cheese 

(Request  for  ex- 
tension of  ex- 
pired exemp- 
tion) 

Not  stated  Granted 

Milling  Denied 

Qay  products        Denied 


Canning 


(jranted 


Not  stated 


Matter  not  in  shape  to  be  handled 
by  Board 

"Serious  damage  and  loss  by 
reason  of  sudden  and  rapid 
ripening  of  crops,  unless  antici- 
patory relief  is  granted" 

No  action  necessary 

Firm  willing  to  reduce  weekly 
hours  without  reduction  of  pay, 
but  found  seven  day  work  nec- 
essary; agreed  to  reduce  hours 
to  60  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  55  a  week 

"Difficulty  of  securing  and  keep- 
infi[  competent  help  due  to  iso- 
lation of  the  establishment" 

Company  failed  to  establiaih  its  in- 
ability to  engage  additional  men 
to  meet  emergency 

Company  failed  to  establish  in- 
ability to  secure  additional 
skilled  help;  also,  exemption 
not  necessary  for  preservation 
of  property 

Merely  transfer  of  existing  ex- 
emption to  purchasing  company 
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Industry  Result  Reason 

Coal  tar  dyes        Granted  Great  demand  for  product  due  to 

stoppage  of  importations  by 
war;  $i  offered  for  pound  of 
product,  usual  price  25  cents;  if 
not  supplied,  many  textile  mills 
would  be  forced  to  shut  down, 
causing  unemployment 


Canning 

Granted 

Preservation  of  property 

Lumbering 

No  action 

Outside  of  Board's  jurisdiction 

Canning 
Canning 

Granted  by 

Commissioner  of  La- 
•    bor,  action  approved  Preservation  of  property 

Canning 

oy  i>oara 

Candy 

Denied 

Not  warranted  by  conditions  as 
set  forth  in  application 

Not  stated 

No  action 

No  reply  to  Board's  sUtement  of 
policy 

Ice 

Denied 

Not  stated 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  forty-four  applications 
for  exemption  fifteen  were  granted,  while  twelve  were  denied  and 
seventeen  were  tabled,  referred  to  special  committees  or  to  the  com- 
missioner of  labor  for  adjustment,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  In 
one  case,  however,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  exemption  granted 
was  a  blanket  exemption  covering  eighty-three  cannery  plants  oper- 
ated by  fifty-four  firms,  all  members  of  one  association.  The  most 
common  ground  for  granting  exemptions  was  preservation  of  prop- 
erty (eight  cases),  while  the  following  grounds  were  given  in  one 
case  each:  preservation  of  health,  emergency  due  to  fire  in  the 
plant;  situation  not  anticipated  in  statute;  promise  of  employer  to 
reduce  weekly  hours;  difficulty  of  securing  and  keeping  competent 
men ;  danger  of  widespread  unemployment  if  company  was  not  able 
to  supply  product ;  in  one  case  no  reason  was  stated.  On  the  other 
hand,  exemptions  were  denied  on  the  following  grounds:  statute 
does  not  contemplate  continuous  exemption  (three  cases)  ;  company 
failed  to  establish  inability  to  engage  additional  men  to  meet  the 
emergency  (two  cases) ;  board  has  no  power  to  permit  firemen  to 
work  six  hours  on  Sunday  instead  of  three,  can  keep  open  on  Sunday 
by  giving  employees  other  days  oflF,  and  exemption  not  warranted 
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by  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  application  (one  case  each) ;  reason 
not  stated  (four  cases). 

The  third  class  of  questions  which  has  arisen  in  the  administration 
of  the  weekly  rest  day  law  in  New  York  originated  in  an  amendment 
enacted  in  1914,  eflfective  April  16  of  that  year,  providing  that  the  act 
shall  not  apply  to 

Employees,  if  the  commissioner  of  labor  in  his  discretion  approves,  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  any  industrial  or  manufacturing  process  necessarily 
continuous,  in  which  no  employee  is  permitted  to  work  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  calendar  day. 

Under  this  amendment  a  number  of  exemptions  have  been  granted 
and  a  number  denied,  but  as  the  department  records,  unlike  the 
minutes  of  the  industrial  board,  are  not  public  records,  no  detailed 
information  is  available,  at  least  until  the  appearance  of  the  commis- 
sioner's annual  report,  which  is  expected  in  January,  1915. 

A  second  amendment  whidi  went  into  effect  at  the  same  time 
excludes  from  the  benefits  of  the  law  employees  in  dairies,  creamer- 
ies, milk  condensaries,  milk  powder  factories,  milk  sugar  factories, 
milk  shipping  stations,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  ice  cream  manu- 
facturing plants  and  milk  bottling  plants  employing  not  more  than 
seven  persons.  The  exclusion  of  these  workers  eliminates  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  problems  the  department  has  had  to  face  in 
enforcing  the  statute. 

To  aid  in  administering  the  law  a  convenient  24-page  pamphlet 
has  been  issued  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  containing  a  statement 
of  the  law  as  amended,  the  attorney  general's  interpretations  thereof, 
the  rulings  of  the  labor  department,  and  the  policy  of  the  industrial 
board  in  deciding  questions  of  exemption.  The  pamphlet  is  to  be 
had  by  application  to  the  commissioner. 

The  question  of  constitutionality  has  been  raised  in  a  number  of 
cases.  In  the  first  prosecution  the  plea  was  withdrawn  when  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  employer  was  working  his  employees 
long  hours  a  day  as  well  as  seveQ  days  a  week. 

In  the  second  case  involving  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
the  employer,  an  ice  dealer  of  Westchester  county,  allowed  himself  to 
be  arrested  for  a  violation  and  brought  suit  against  the  sheriff 
who  arrested  him,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  was  invalid.  Judge 
Tompkins  of  the  state  supreme  court  in  Westchester  county  upheld 
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the  statute  both  as  a  health  regulation  and  as  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  public. 

In  the  third  case  an  upstate  power  company  was  ccmvicted  and 
fined  for  not  allowing  an  electrical  converter  attendant  a  full  period 
of  twenty- four  consecutive  hours'  rest  in  seven  consecutive  days. 
On  appeal  Judge  Fish  of  the  Niagara  county  court  affirmed  the  con- 
viction, declaring,  in  part : 

I  think  this  act  in  question  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
state  because  it  has  a  reasonable  connection  with  public  health,  welfare  and 
safety.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  heen  considered  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  that  he  should  have  one  day's  rest  in  seven  and 
laws  securing  this  have  been  held  constitudonaL  The  state  is  interested  in 
building  up  strong  virile  citizens  to  till  its  soil  and  develop  its  industries  in 
times  of  peace  and  to  defend  it  in  times  of  war;  and,  by  appropriate  laws 
within  reasonable  bounds,  can  guard  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  individual 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

A  fourth  case  came  before  the  appellate  division  of  the  state  su- 
preme court  at  Rochester,  on  the  appeal  of  a  packing  company  con- 
victed of  having  employed  four  men  in  violation  of  the  law.  Con- 
viction was  affirmed  as  to  three  of  the  employees,  but  reversed  as  to 
the  fourth,  who,  the  court  held,  was  "clearly  a  foreman  in  charge  of 
the  work"  and  therefore  within  an  exception  provided  by  the  statute. 
In  upholding  the  three  convictions  the  court  held  that  the  law 

is  within  the  police  power  of  the  legislature,  and,  therefore,  constitutional. 
Its  enactment  clearly  rests  upon  grounds  of  public  policy.  It  has  always  been 
within  the  legislative  prerogative  to  enact  statutes  for  the  moral  and  physical 
well-being  of  our  citizens,  and  we  think  the  legislature  did  not  exceed  its 
authority  in  prescribing  the  intermission  of  rest  provided  by  the  statute  for 
the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  such  of  our  citizens  as  come  within  its 
provisions. 

A  great  deal  of  assistance  in  enforcing  the  law  has  been  given  by 
employees  who  were  previously  deprived  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest. 
Indicative  of  much  of  the  experience  under  the  act  is  the  following 
letter: 

Brewers'  Union,  New  York  Crrv : — ^"Since  the  bill  is  enacted  in 
the  state  of  New  York  eighty-five  of  our  members  have  the  benefit 
of  it.  Formerly  the  same  members  had  to  work  seven  days  a  week 
and  the  best  we  had  was  one  day  oflf  m  a  mc«ith.  Furthermore,  we 
maintained  the  same  wages  for  six  days  as  we  formerly  had  for 
seven,'* 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  amount  of  opposition  to  the  law  is 
said  to  have  come  not  from  employers  but  from  employees  who  were 
accustomed  to  working  seven  days  a  week  and  who  complained  of 
the  loss  of  a  day's  pay  when  the  week  was  shortened. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  classes  of  employees  who  are 
now  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  law,  such  as  janitors,  and 
waiters  and  waitresses  in  restaurants  and  lunch  rooms,  should  be 
included. 

By  a  new  definition  of  the  word  "factory"  adopted  in  1914, 
"generating  plants  .  .  .  owned  or  operated  by  a  public  service 
corporation"  were  taken  out  of  the  factory  category  and  hence  the 
law  no  longer  applies  to  them.  It  is  strongly  felt  that  this  exclusion 
should  be  removed. 

While  there  have  been  objections  to  the  law  from  both  employers 
and  employees,  the  tendency  is  for  both  sides  to  endorse  the  law 
after  having  given  it  a  fair  trial.  There  is  no  doubt  but  sudi  a 
restriction  upon  seven-day  labor  is  salutary  and  necessary.  No  case 
of  hardship  seems  yet  to  have  arisen  of  sufficient  seriousness  to 
point  to  the  need  of  any  further  elasticity  in  the  law.  The  com- 
missioner of  labor  and  the  industrial  board  are  using  their  present 
discretionary  powers  well  and  seem  fully  able  to  handle  the  situation. 

Massachusetts 

Like  the  New  York  law,  the  Massachusetts  statute  requiring  one 
day  of  rest  in  seven  was  enacted  in  191 3  and  went  into  eflFect  oa 
October  i  of  the  same  year. 

The  two  statutes  are  similar,  except  that  the  Massachusetts  act 
makes  an  additional  exemption  of  employees  whose  duties  on  Sun- 
day are  limited  to  caring  for  machinery,  to  the  preparation,  printing, 
publication,  sale  or  delivery  of  newspapers,  or  to  any  labor  called 
for  by  an  emergency  that  could  not  reasonably  have  been  anticipated, 
but  no  exception  is  made  for  superintendents  or  foremen  in  charge, 
as  in  New  York.  Hotels,  restaurants,  drug  stores,  livery  stables  or 
garages,  and  establishments  for  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of 
gas,  electricity,  milk  or  water,  are  also  exempt.  The  provision  found 
in  the  New  York  law  empowering  the  industrial  board  to  grant  ex- 
emptions for  specified  times  when  the  preservation  of  life,  health 
or  property  requires,  is  omitted  from  the  Massachusetts  statute. 

The  following  have  been  the  main  problems  confronting  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries  in  enforcing  the  law: 
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1.  The  law  applies  only  to  "manufacturing  or  mercantile"  estab- 
lishments. Under  the  Massachusetts  labor  law  a  manufacturing 
establishment  is  a  place  where  work  is  done  on  articles  "for  sale." 
This  definition  excludes  from  the  benefits  of  the  one-day-of-rest  law 
employees  in  such  establishments  as  laundries  and  printshops,  where 
the  work  is  done  on  articles  belonging  to  the  patron,  or  where  what 
the  patron  pays  for  is  not  work  but  service. 

2.  The  law  applies  to  persons  employed  "in"  the  establishments 
designated.  Trouble  was  encountered  on  this  point,  a  number  of  ice 
cream  dealers  declaring  that  their  drivers  did  not  work  "in"  the 
factories  and  were  therefore  exempt.  The  board  ruled  that  if  an 
employee  entered  within  the  walls  of  the  building  he  came  within 
the  law,  whereupon  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  arranged  to  have 
interior  workers  convey  the  goods  outside  the  plant  so  that  the 
drivers  did  not  have  to  enter  in.  A  recent  Massachusetts  court  de- 
cision in  a  child  labor  case,  however,  decides  that  "establishment" 
means  not  only  the  building  but  all  premises,  which  would  again 
include  the  drivers  as  workers  "in"  the  establishments.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  view  of  this  decision  the  board  may  rescind  its  earlier 
ruling  and  adopt  a  more  stringent  one.  To  avoid  similar  difficulties 
in  future  and  in  other  states,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  the 
words  "or  about  or  in  connection  with"  be  inserted  between  the 
words  "in"  and  "such  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment"  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  law. 

3.  The  law  requires  twenty-four  consecutive  hours'  rest  in  "every 
seven  consecutive  days."  This  provision  strictly  adhered  to  was 
found  to  make  trouble  in  small  establishments,  such  as  stores,  where 
the  employees  were  given  Sundays  off  in  regular  turn.  For  instance, 
in  a  store  with  two  employees,  the  employees  would  have  alternate 
Sundays  off.  But  having  had  a  Sunday  off,  an  employee  who  had  to 
work  the  following  Sunday  would  have  eight  days*  work  in  succes- 
sion— ^a  long  week  which  was  compensated  for  by  his  having  only 
five  days'  work  the  following  week.  Such  an  employee  could  not  be 
given  the  strict  terms  of  the  law  without  receiving  an  extra  day's 
rest  some  time  in  his  long  week,  which  would  amount  to  giving  him 
two  days  off  for  one  Sunday's  work.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
board  informally  ruled  that  "seven  consecutive  days"  meant  a  "work- 
ing week,"  and  an  employer  who  arranged  his  men's  time  as  just 
described  was  held  to  be  complying. 
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4.  The  law  exempts  employees  whose  Sunday  duties  are  limited  to 
"caring  for  machinery."  Question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
this  provision  exempted  men  doing  repair  work  on  machinery  and 
men  installing  new  machinery.  The  board  answered  the  first  of  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative  and  the  second  in  the  negative. 

5.  The  law  exempts  "employees  engaged  in  the  preparation,  print- 
ing, publication,  sale  or  delivery  of  newspapers,"  and  a  large  number 
of  news  and  magazine  stand  owners,  stationers,  and  the  like,  have 
claimed  exemption  under  this  clause.  The  law,  however,  does  not 
exempt  all  employees  who  do  the  work  listed,  but  only  those  "whose 
duties  include  no  work  on  Sunday  other  than"  such  work.  Conse- 
quently the  claims  were  in  most  cases  declared  by  the  board 
unfounded. 

6.  Trouble  has  been  met  in  interpreting  the  clause  which  exempts 
"any  labor  called  for  by  an  emergency  that  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  anticipated."  A  number  of  employers,  among  them  a  large 
car  manufacturer,  held  that  rush  work  was  exempt  under  this  clause, 
but  the  board  ruled  adversely  on  the  claim.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
this  exemption  should  be  made  more  specific, 

7.  The  law  requires  the  keeping  of  a  time  book  by  employers  af- 
fected. In  large  plants  this  was  already  done,  but  in  small  establish- 
ments complaint  was  made  of  the  extra  bookkeeping.  The  board 
finally  ruled  that  a  card  index,  preserved  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  entry,  would  ))e  accepted. 

8.  "Establishments  used  for  the  manufacture  or  distribution  of 
milk  or  water"  are  exempt.  A  number  of  ice  cream  dealers  claimed 
to  be  exempt  on  the  ground  that  ice  cream  was  merely  "milk  or 
water"  in  its  congealed  state.    The  board  decided  against  them.* 

9.  All  employees  in  "drug  stores"  are  exempt.  While  there  may 
be  reason  to  exempt  prescription  clerks,  it  is  strongly  felt  that  clerks 
who  merely  sell  patent  medicines,  toilet  preparations,  candy,  soda 
water  and  other  commodities  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  law. 

10.  "Livery  stables  or  garages"  are  exempt.  One  keeper  of  a 
boat  and  canoe  renting  house  unsuccessfully  claimed  exemption  as 
operating  a  "garage." 


*This  is  a  curious  employers'  counterpart  of  the  claim  advanced  by  the 
Socialist  party  Mayor  Lunn  of  Schenectady  in  1912  that  his  municipal  ice 
house  was  legal  in  as  much  as  the  city  charter  provided  for  the  distribution 
of  water. 
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II.  Since  the  one  day  rest  law  in  Massachusetts  was  oiacted 
as  chapter  619  of  the  laws  of  191 3,  and  a  new  child  labor  law  was 
chapter  831,  the  latter  act  supersedes  the  former  in  any  point  where 
their  provisions  are  inconsistent.  Section  9  of  the  child  labor  law 
prohibits  the  employment  of  boys  tmder  eighteen  and  of  girls 
under  twenty-one  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  or  mercantile  estab- 
lishments for  more  than  six  days  a  week.  This  strengthens  the  one 
day  rest  law,  since  it  removes,  with  regard  to  children  under  the 
ages  named,  the  exemptions  granted  to  certain  establishments  and 
occupations  in  the  one  day  rest  law.  Difficulty  has  however  been  mtt 
in  bringing  this  fact  home  to  a  number  of  employers,  who  insisted  on 
the  validity  of  their  exemptions. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  mentioned,  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  law,  from  October  i,  1913,  to  July  i,  1914,  no  prose- 
cutions were  necessary,  specific  orders  by  the  board  having  proved 
sufficient  to  secure  compliance  in  all  cases  entered  upon.  Up  to  July 
I,  1914,  306  such  orders  has  been  issued,  divided  as  follows: 


Uniform  order  No 

Purport 

Number  Issued 

42 

Give  day  off 

88 

43 

Post  and  file  schedule 

103 

44 

File  schedule 

44 

45 

File  copy  of  changes  in  schedule 

26 

46 

Do  not  allow  employee  to  work  on  day 

of  rest  designated  for  him 

6 

47 

Keep  time  book 

37 

Total  306 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  orders  were  served  on  306 
diflferent  establishments,  as  frequently  two  or  more  orders  are  served 
together,  and  sometimes  when  an  employer  is  found  violating 
the  law  through  ignorance  of  its  existence  all  six  orders  are  served 
on  him  together. 

By  July  I,  1914,  a  total  of  256  establishments  had  filed  schedules. 
These  included  steel  wire  plants,  clothing  firms,  ice  manufacturers, 
bakeries,  lime  works,  rubber,  paper,  leather  and  car  factories,  cream- 
eries, a  large  variety  of  small  retail  establishments  such  as  news 
stands,  confectioneries,  ice  cream  and  tobacco  shops,  and  certain 
amusement  parks. 

In  company  with  a  member  of  the  board's  inspection  staflF,  the 
investigator  visited  a  number  of  Boston  establishments  in  rdation 
to  the  law,  with  the  following  results : 
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Florist. — ^Had  not  heard  of  law.    Would  comply. 

Florist — Had  not  heard  of  law.    Would  comply. 

Ice  cream  and  candy  store. — ^Had  not  heard  of  law.  Would 
comply. 

Brewery. — Had  not  heard  of  law.  Had  two  or  three  men 
working  on  Sunday.    Would  comply. 

Brewery. — ^Had  not  heard  of  law.  Had  only  one  or  two  men 
working  Sunday.  Would  comply.  Superintendent  said  brewery 
workers'  union  insisted  on  night  men's  having  option  on  Sunday 
work. 

Distillery. — Representative  place,  regularly  visited  by  classes  from 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Maine,  and 
other  colleges.  No  continuous  process  requiring  men's  presence. 
Did  not  know  of  law  but  asked  for  information  and  was  anxious 
to  comply  if  affected. 

Ammonia  company. — No  continuous  process. 

Gasolene  company. — No  continuous  process  requiring  men  ex- 
cept slight  oversight  by  firemen. 

Sugar  refining  company. — Complying  with  law.  About  1,000 
men  in  plant,  300  or  400  in  processes  affected  by  the  law.  Ordin- 
ary Sunday  schedule  for  thirty  to  forty  men,  occasionally  in  case 
of  emergency  sixty  to  sixty-two  men.  Superintendent  complained 
of  some  hardship  due  to  fact  that  night  shift  counted  as  work  on 
two  da}rs,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  g^ve  a  night  man  his  one 
day  free  in  seven.  Thought  that  a  change  to  "in  eight  consecutive 
days"  would  improve  the  law  from  his  standpoint,  but  realized  that 
such  a  change  would  be  taken  unfair  advantage  of  by  some  employ- 
ers. The  plant  is  run  in  three  shifts  of  nine  hours  each,  the  over- 
lapping hour  being  used  for  cleaning  up  and  other  incidentals. 

In  Worcester  establishments  were  visited  as  follows : 

Pants  company. — Closed  Saturday  for  religious  reasons,  but 
operated  on  Sunday.  Was  complying  with  law  in  all  particulars 
including  filing  and  posting  of  sdiedule  of  Sunday  workers. 

Ladies'  cloak  company. — Closed  Saturday  for  religious  reasons, 
but  operated  on  Sunday.  Had  not  heard  of  law,  and  was  not  filing 
or  posting  sdiedule.    Would  comply. 

Garment  shop. — Same  as  preceding. 

Brewery. — No  men  working  Sunday  except  superintendent  for  a 
couple  of  hours. 
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Sted  wire  company. — ^No  necessaril}i(  continuous  process,  but 
filed  schedule  for  about  75-150  men  out  of  7,000  employed  in  plant 
Said  company  had  established  a  weekly  one-day  rest  years  before 
the  law  was  enacted,  as  no  man  could  be  in  his  best  health  or  do 
his  best  work  without  it 

Car  works. — ^Were  complying  with  law,  after  having  had  notice 
served  by  the  board.  About  six  men  regularly  scheduled,  some- 
times thirty  to  fifty  at  most.  Did  not  believe  in  seven-day  work  as 
a  general  thing,  but  thought  if  only  occasional  it  would  not  hurt 
the  men,  who  were  glad  of  the  extra  pay.  Board  would  not  con- 
sider rush  work  as  "emergency,"  and  at  sudi  times  they  needed  their 
old,  experienced  hands,  not  new  temporary  men. 

On  the  whole,  the  law  seemed  to  be  working  well  wherever  it 
had  been  called  to  the  attention  of  employers,  most  of  whom,  espe^ 
cially  in  small  retail  stores,  were  not  acquainted  with  it  Obviously 
violations  cannot  be  definitely  discovered  without  Sunday  inspec- 
tions; these  were  not  the  rule  in  the  board  until  the  summer  of 
1914,  but  are  now  being  made. 

Subsequent  to  July  i,  1914,  when  the  foregoing  data  were  col- 
lected, at  least  two  prosecutions  were  entered.  In  both  these  cases 
the  defendants,  large  corporations,  raised  the  issue  of  constitution- 
ality, but  when  the  board  insisted  on  the  test  each  of  the  corpora- 
tions pleaded  guilty. 
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ONE  DAY  OF  REST  IN  SEVEN 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  industries  that  are  kept  in  continuous  operation  and 
the  growing  number  of  wage-earners  who  are  regularly  employed 
every  day  of  the  week  in  such  industries. 

EXTENT  OF  SEVEW-DAY  LABOR 

"More  than  15  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  blast-furnace  workmen"  were 
"on  a  regular  schedule  of  seven  days  a  week,  with  a  long  turn  of 
eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  at  the  change  of  shift/*  stated  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  its  report  on  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  in  August,  1912.  This  means  that  nearly  26,000  men, 
in  this  one  industry  alone,  were  condemned  to  toil  week  in,  week  out, 
without  respite. 

Steel  is  not  the  only  industry  upon  which  lies  the  blot  of  seven- 
day  labor.  Steam  and  street  railroads,  hotels  and  restaurants,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones,  newspaper  publishing  and  distributing,  certain 
classes  of  retail  storekeeping,  and  many  other  callings,  at  present 
require  continuous  labor  from  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  them. 
In  sixteen  groups  of  occupations  employing  about  180,000  trade-union 
members  in  the  State  of  New  York  one  man  in  every  five  was 
reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  in  1910  as  working  regu- 
larly seven  days  a  week.  In  the  same  year  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
Minnesota  reported  98,558  men  working  seven  days  each  week.  In 
Massachusetts  a  joint  legislative  committee  in  1907  estimated  that 
221,985  persons,  or  over  7  per  cent  of  the  population,  were  engaged 
in  seven-day  labor. 

SEVEN-DAY  LABOR  INHUMAN  AND  WASTEFUL 

R^^lar  employment  for  eight  hours  or  more  a  day  on  all  seven 
days  of  the  week  tends  to  undermine  the  health,  dwarf  the  minds, 
and  debase  the  morals  of  those  engaged  in  it    It  deprives  them  of 
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the  opporttinity  for  reasonable  rest,  relaxation  and  enjoyment  with 
family  and  friends,  which  is  craved  by  every  normal  pers(m. 

Many  of  us  have  no  experience  with  seven-day  labor.  We  hear 
about  it,  yet  fail  to  sense  it.  The  real  significance  of  working  day 
after  day,  month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out,  remains  beyond 
our  complete  comprehension. 

Both  experience  and  science  demonstrate  more  clearly  each  year 
that  those  who  enjoy  genuine  weekly  rest  days  will  have  better  health, 
clearer  intellects,  and  hence  can  do  more  and  better  work  each  year, 
and  hence  retain  for  more  years  their  ability  to  do  efficient  work  than 
those  who  work  seven  days  each  week. 

"If  an  applicant  came  to  us  for  insurance,  and  we  knew  he  was 
working  seven  days  a  week,  we  would  refuse  the  risk,  unless  such 
excessive  work  was  only  temporary" — ^is  the  declaration  of  John  M. 
Pattison,  President  of  the  Union  Central  life  Insurance  Company.  A 
statement  more  significant  of  the  dangers  of  seven-day  labor  could 
hardly  be  found. 

SUNDAY  LAWS  INADEQUATE 

The  Sunday  laws,  enacted  in  the  first  instance  to  protect  the  Sab- 
bath from  desecration,  have  not  only  in  the  turmcril  and  rush  of 
modem  conditions  failed  to  do  that,  but  have  also  signally  failed  to 
protect  men  from  the  debasing  eflFects  of  continuous  seven-day  toil. 
''Sunday  laws  do  not  and  can  not  deal  adequately  with  the  situation/' 
says  John  Fitch.  "Stop  all  trains,  all  street  cars,  all  heating  and 
lighting  plants,  all  delivery  of  milk,  and  all  garbage  removal,  on  Sun- 
days, and  the  great  cities  will  suflfer  as  under  a  pestilence.  Stop  the 
blast  furnaces,  smelters,  and  other  industries  which  for  technical  rea- 
sons require  continuous  operation,  and  those  industries  will  be 
paralyzed." 

NEW  TYPE  OF  LAW  NEEDED 

We  must  and  can  have  ccmtinuous  industry,  but  we  cannot  have 
and  we  must  not  try  to  have  continuous  men  and  women. 

To  the  argument  that  relief  would  be  hard  on  certain  industries, 
the  sufficient  answer  is  that  seven-day  labor  is  too  hard  on  men  and 
women. 

A  new  type  of  law  is  needed,  based  on  a  new  principle — a  law 
that  will  forbid  an  employer  to  work  his  men  seven  days  a  wedc,  and 
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yet  permit  an  industry  necessarily  or  desirably  continuous  to  operate 
seven  days  a  week. 

In  Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Switzerland  and  other  foreign  countries,  this  principle  has  been  en- 
acted into  legislation.  Early  attempts  in  this  direction  in  the  United 
States,  because  not  scientifically  made,  have  proved  abortive. 

A  standard  One  Day  Rest  in  Seven  bill  has  been  prepared  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
for  introduction  in  all  states  [see  following  page],  and  has  already 
been  enacted  in  Massachusetts  and  in  New  York.  In  both  states  it 
has  brought  relief  to  thousands  of  seven-day  workers.  Other  states 
where  the  inhuman  system  of  seven-day  labor  exists  should  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  these  two  states. 

The  bill  is  purposely  limited  in  scope  to  those  industries  where  for 
the  time  being  there  is  the  greatest  hope  of  effective  enforcement  of 
the  law.  Work  for  this  bill  in  your  own  state,  through  the  press, 
pulpit  and  public  forum.  Write  to  your  representatives  and  talk  to 
them. 

IN  A  NUTSHELL 

1.  Seven-day  labor  is  bad  for  the  worker,  and  it  is  a  suicidal  policy 

for  the  state. 

2.  Most  seven-day  labor  is  unnecessary. 

3.  Other  countries  have  legislated  against  it 

4.  Sunday  laws  do  not  and  cannot  deal  adequately  with  the  problem. 

5.  One  day  of  rest  in  seven  is  the  only  effective  method  of  prevent- 

ing seven-day  labor. 

6.  It  is  admitted  by  employers  to  be  "reasonable  and  fair." 

7.  Therefore,  a  law  requiring  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  no  matter 

how  continuous  the  industry,  is  the  real  remedy. 
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STANDARD    BILL    FOR    ONE    DAY   OF    REST   IN 

SEVEN 


AN  ACT  to  promote  the  public  health  by  providing:  for  one  day 
of  rest  in  seven  for  employees  in  certain  employments. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. ,  €ls  follows: 

Section  i  .    Scope  of  the  Act. 

Every  employer  of  labor,  whether  a  person,  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion, tnz^tA  in  carrying:  on  any  factory  or  mercantile  establishment 
in  this  State,  shall  allow  every  person,  except  those  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 2,  employed  in  such  factory  or  mercantile  establishment,  at  least 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  in  every  seven  consecutive  days. 
No  employer  shall  operate  any  such  factory  or  mercantile  establish- 
ment on  Sunday,  tmless  he  shall  have  complied  with  Section  3.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  act  shall  not  authorize  any  work  on  Sunday 
not  now  authorized  by  law. 

Section  2.    Exceptions. 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to 
(i)    Janitors 

(2)  Watchmen 

(3)  Employees  whose  duties  include  no  work  on  Sunday  other 

than 

a.  Setting:  spongfes  in  bakeries 

b.  Caring:  for  live  animals 

c.  Maintaining:  fires. 

Section  3.    Schedule  for  Sunday  Workers. 

Before  operating:  on  Sunday,  every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  on  the  premises  a  schedule  containing:  a  list  of  his  employees 
who  are  required  or  allowed  to  work  on  Sunday  and  desig:nating:  the 
day  of  rest  for  each,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  schedule  with  the 
(Commissioner  of  Labor).  The  employer  shall  promptly  file  with  the 
said  (Commissioner)  a  copy  of  every  chang:e  in  such  schedule.  No 
employee  shall  be  required  or  allowed  to  work  on  the  day  of  rest  so 
desig:nated  for  him. 

Section  4.     Time  Book. 

Every  employer  shall  keep  a  time  book  showing:  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  employees  and  the  hours  worked  by  each  of  them  in  each 
day,  and  such  time  book  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  (Commis- 
sioner of  Labor). 

Section  5.    Penalty. 

Every  employer  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any  of 

them,  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  for  a  penalty  of dollars 

for  each  offense,  recoverable  by  civil  action  by  the  (Commissioner  of 
Labor). 

Section  6.     Time  of  Taking  Effect. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of ^  19—. 
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At  the  conference  of  the  International  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  held  at  Berne,  Switzerland  in  September,  1906,  one  of 
the  half-dozen  subjects  recommended  to  the  national  sections  for 
investigation  and  report  was  the  employment  of  women.  The  As- 
sociation in  America  has  followed  the  lead  of  its  parent  organiza- 
tion, and,  from  its  inception,  has  given  attention  to  the  problems  of 
women  in  industry  and  to  the  special  l^slation  in  their  behalf,  a 
task  particularly  important  in  the  United  States  where  many  forms 
of  legislative  protection  are  ccMistitutional  when  applied  to  women 
but  not  when  applied  to  men  workers. 

From  the  first,  care  was  taken  not  to  duplicate  the  work  of 
other  organizations,  but  to  cooperate  with  them  to  the  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  and  to  add  the  weight  of  the  Association's  influence 
to  movements  started  by  other  interests  for  the  better  legal  pro- 
tection of  working  women.  An  example  of  the  development  of 
such  cooperation  is  found  in  the  position  of  the  Association  on 
laws  limiting  the  working  hours  of  women.  The  G)nsumers' 
League  has  drafted  a  bill  on  the  subject  and  is  active  in  work  for 
legislation,  and  the  Association,  therefore,  has  not  attempted  to 
draft  a  bill  of  its  own  or  to  initiate  this  sort  of  legislation.  As  a 
further  means  of  avoiding  duplication  in  the  work  and  of  bringing 
about  greater  efifectiveness  and  economy  of  effort,  a  special  com- 
mittee on  Woman's  Work,  chosen  to  represent  the  various  or- 
ganizations most  actively  interested  in  the  problem,  has,  since  1909, 
had  oversight  of  the  work  of  the  Association  along  these  lines. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  Irene  Osgood  Andrews,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Association,  and  it  includes  the  following  mem- 
bers: M.  Edith  Campbell,  Mary  Dreier,  Professor  Ernst  Freund, 
Josephine  Goldmark,  Susan  M.  Kingsbury,  Anne  Morgan,  Marie 
L.  Obenauer  and  Mary  Van  Kleeck.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Andrews, 
has  made  frequent  addresses  on  different  phases  of  the  subject. 

In  no  direction  are  the  services  of  the  Association's  Bureau  of 
Information  more  in  demand  than  in  answering  questions  having 
to  do  with  the  industrial  employment  of  women  and  the  closely 
related  topic  of  the  minimum  wage.  On  these  matters  an  extensive 
correspondence  is  carried  on  with  many  inquirers. 
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As  early  as  1909,  among  the  first  of  the  Association's  many 
tables  on  labor  laws,  there  was  issued  a  pamphlet  prepared  by 
Maud  Swett,  summarizing  the  laws  then  in  force  regulating  wom- 
en's hours  of  labor  and  requiring  the  provision  of  seats.  Since 
that  time  the  annual  Review  of  Labor  Legislation  has  contained 
each  year  a  special  section  on  the  legislation  affecting  woman's 
woric. 

In  December,  1912,  the  Review  was  devoted  to  presenting  facts 
for  use  in  the  legislative  campaigns  of  the  Association  during  the 
next  year,  and  here  again  a  separate  part  was  given  up  to  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  labor  laws  for  women.  In  addition  to  the 
laws  limiting  hours  and  requiring  the  provision  of  seats,  which 
had  been  first  summarized  in  1909,  the  topics  of  prohibited  em- 
ployments, provision  for  toilets  and  dressing  rooms,  childbirth  pro- 
tection and  the  minimum  wage  were  included,  the  whole  forming 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  all  the  labor  laws  then  in  force  which 
applied  to  women  alone. 

The  Minimum  Wage 

The  Association  has  fostered  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in 
minimum  wage  legislation.  At  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  in  1912 
a  joint  session  with  the  American  Economic  Association  was  de- 
voted to  this  topic,  a  strong  address  in  favor  of  the  measure  by 
President  Henry  R.  Seager  of  the  Association  being  followed  by 
a  spirited  discussion  in  which  all  shades  of  opinion  were  repre- 
sented. A  table  presenting  the  main  provisions  of  the  existing 
minimum  wage  laws  in  the  United  States  was  first  published  as  part 
of  the  Review  of  Labor  Legislation  for  191 3.  So  widespread 
was  the  demand  for  this  tabulation  that  it  was  later  reprinted 
separately  and  thousands  of  copies  were  distributed.  A  rq>ort  on 
Minimum  Wage  Legislation  was  compiled  in  1913  for  the  third 
report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission 
by  Irene  Osgood  Andrews.  This  report  brought  together  and  an- 
alyzed all  existing  minimum  wage  legislation  and  the  methods  of 
operation  under  the  laws.  For  the  fourth  report  of  this  same  com- 
mission, in  1914,  Mrs.  Andrews  prepared  a  report  on  The  Relation 
of  Irregular  Employment  to  the  Living  Wage  for  Women,  whidi 
united  for  the  first  time  )ai  consideration  of  the  two  important 
problems,  unemployment  and  the  minimum  wage,  and  showed  tiie 
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necessity  for  making  an  aUowance  in  fixing  minimum  wage  rates 
for  losses  from  irregular  employment 

With  the  conviction  that  permanent  industrial  progress  cannot 
be  built  upon  the  physical  exhaustion  of  women,  the  Association 
lias  aided  in  the  work  of  establishing  laws  limiting  women's  hours 
of  work.  In  September,  1909,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Illinois  ten-hour  law  which  had  just  gone  into 
effect.  Realizing  that  the  setting  aside  of  the  law  in  this  important 
industrial  state  would  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
social  legislation  in  this  country,  the  Association  helped  in  arousing 
public  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  It  sent  a  special 
circular  letter  on  the  subject  to  a  selected  list  of  people,  distributed 
thousands  of  copies  of  pamphlets  bearing  on  the  subject  and  secured 
the  services  of  the  prominent  attorney  William  James  Calhoun, 
later  minister  to  China,  to  speak  in  oral  defense  of  the  law,  which 
was  upheld  in  April,  1910,  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  was  asked  in  February,  1912^ 
to  support  and  to  recommend  changes  in  a  proposed  ten-hour  bill 
in  New  Jersey.  It  did  so,  and  the  bill  which  passed  in  that  year 
included  the  committee's  recommendation  that  employers  be 
required  to  keep  a  record  of  the  working  hours  of  each  woman 
employee.  The  committee  during  the  winter  of  1912-13  likewise 
recommended  changes  in  the  proposed  eight-hour  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  in  1914. 

In  1914  the  constitutionality  oi  the  New  York  law  prohibiting 
the  night  work  of  women  was  attacked  in  the  courts.  The  As- 
sociation secured  wide  newspaper  publicity  for  an  article  explain- 
ing the  need  of  this  law  as  a  health  measure  and  showing  that  while 
only  five  states  of  the  union  granted  this  protection  to  their  women 
workers,  in  Europe  fourteen  of  the  leading  nations  had  done  so  by 
an  international  treaty,  the  result  of  a  conference  called  by  the  In- 
ternational Association  for  Labor  Legislation  in  1906. 

Investigation 

Besides  this  work  in  support  of  existing  or  proposed  laws,  cer- 
tain investigations  to  ascertain  the  need  for  further  protection  of 
the  health  of  women  workers  were  carried  on  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in  1913.  A  preliminary 
investigation  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  manufacture  of  incan- 
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descent  lamps  was  made  by  Dr.  Famiy  Dembo  and  a  preliminary 
investigation  into  the  industrial  employment  of  women  before  and 
after  childbirth  was  carried  on  by  Miss  Helen  Schmidt  and  Dr. 
Dembo.  Cooperation  was  secured  from  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health  and  from  the  New  York  Milk  Committee.  This  investiga- 
tion was  continued  during  the  fall  of  1914  by  Miss  Fany  Mislig. 

The  results  of  the  last  mentioned  investigation,  disclosing,  as  it 
did,  instances  of  the  employment  of  women  directly  before  dbd 
after  childbirth  because  they  could  not  afiford  to  lose  their  wages, 
form  one  reason  for  the  Association's  advocacy  of  maternity  ben- 
efits as  an  essential  part  of  any  plan  for  public  sickness  insurance. 
By  the  end  of  1914  four  states  had  adopted  the  important  protec- 
tive measure  which  forbids  the  industrial  employment  of  women 
during  the  weeks  just  before  and  just  after  childbirth,  but  none 
of  them  have  yet  made  any  attempt  to  provide  any  benefit  funds 
to  make  up  for  the  resulting  loss  of  income.  As  a  further  guide 
for  future  American  action  the  Association  made  a  summary  of 
the  foreign  provisions  for  maternity  insurance. 

PUBLICATIONS 

January  1910— Legislative  Review  No.  4,  Women's  Work,  Summary  of  Laws 
in  Force,  1909  (i6  p.). 

August  1910— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Woman's 
Work  (I  p.). 

January  191 1 — Proceedings  of  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  containing  Woman's 
Working  Hours  (3  p.). 

October  i9ii^Reyiew  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Woman's 
Work  (4  p.). 

October  191a— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Woman's 
Work  (6  p.). 

December  i9i>-^Protection  for  Working  Women  (33  p.). 

February  1913— Proceedings  of  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  containing  The 
Minimum  Wage  (35  p.)* 

June  1913— Proceedings  of  First  National  Conference  on  Social  Insurance 
containing  Pensions  for  Mothers  (11  p.). 

October  1913— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  for  1913,  containing  Woman's 
Work:  A.   The  Minimum  Wage;  B.  Hours  and  Working  Conditions  (14  p.). 

November  1913— Table  of  Main  Provisions  of  Minimum  Wage  Laws  in  the 
United  Sutes  (i  p.)- 

December  1913— Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  OMitaining  Directory  of 
Minimum  Wage  Commissions  (i  p.). 

October  1914— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  for  1914,  containing  Woman's 
Work  <3  p.). 
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In  his  report  of  work  for  1909  the  secretary  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  Association  with  reference  to  aspects  of  labor  legis- 
lation already  largely  cared  for  by  other  organizations  was  one  of 
"respectful  and  glad  submission."  Especially  on  the  subject  of 
child  labor  the  Association  has  felt  particularly  free  from  respon- 
sibility, on  account  of  the  extensive  work  carried  on  by  the  older 
and  well-equipped  National  Child  Labor  Committee.  One  of  the 
subjects,  however,  which  the  International  Association  asked  the 
different  national  sections  to  study  and  report  upon  was  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  the  Association  therefore  published  in 
1910  a  summary,  compiled  by  Miss  Laura  Scott,  of  the  child  labor 
laws  then  in  force  throughout  the  United  States,  including  the  com- 
pulsory education  laws.  In  order  to  make  them  complete,  the  yearly 
reviews  of  labor  legislation  always  contain  a  summary  of  the  new 
legislation  on  child  labor. 

PUBLICATIONS 

January  1910— -Legislative  Review  No.  5.  Child  Labor,  Summary  of  Laws 
in  Force  1910  (139  p.). 

August  1910 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910,  containing  Child 
Labor  (3  p.). 

October  191 1 — ^Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  191 1,  containing  Child 
Labor  (17  p.). 

October  1912— Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1912,  containing  Child 
Labor  (8  p.). 

October  1913 — Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1913,  containing  Child 
Labor  (14  p.). 

October  i9i4-'Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1914,  containing  Child 
Labor  (11  p.). 
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An  excellent  example  of  the  Association's  policy  of  cooperation 
and  division  of  the  field  with  related  organizations  is  found  in  its 
work  on  industrial  education.  In  May,  1909,  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  prominent  members  of  the  Association  that  it  should  keep 
in  touch  with  the  movement  for  industrial  education  and  study 
the  American  legislation  on  the  subject.  Accordingly,  early  in 
191O9  the  Association  published  a  stunmary,  made  by  Edward  C 
Elliott  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  l^;al  provisions  for 
industrial  education  which  had  been  made  at  that  time.  Owing 
to  general  interest  in  the  pamphlet  the  edition  was  quickly  ex- 
hausted and  a  second  printing  was  planned.  At  this  point  it  was 
discovered  that  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Education  had  in  view  a  bulletin  covering  the  same  general 
ground.  To  avoid  duplication  the  two  societies  therefore  brought 
out  cooperatively  an  enlarged  second  edition  of  the  publication,  in- 
cluding in  addition  an  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  different 
laws.  Thereafter  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  took  over  the  work  and,  on  this  account,  the  Association 
for  Labor  Legislation  retired  from  the  field. 

PUBUCATIONS 

January  1910— Legislative  Review  No.  2.     Industrial  Education   (15  p.). 

November  1910— Legislation  upon  Industrial  Education  in  the  United 
States.  (An  enlarged  second  edition  of  the  above,  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  la 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education.    76  p.). 
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PUBLICATIONS 

American  Assodation  for  Labor  LegisIatioQ 

No.  I :    Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting,  1907. 
No.  2 :    Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting,  1908.* 
No.  3:    Report  of  the  General  Administrative  Council,  1909.* 
No.  4:    (Legislative  Review  No.  i)  Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1909. 
No.  5 :    (Legislative  Review  No.  a)  Industrial   Education,   1909. 
Na  6:    (Legislative  Review  No.  3)  Administration  of  Labor  Laws,  1909.* 
No.  7 :     (Legislative  Review  No.  4)  Woman's  Work,  1909.* 
No.  8:    (Legislative  Review  No.  5)  Child  Labor,  191a 
No.  9:    Proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Meeting,  1909.* 
No.  10:  Proceedings  of  the  First  National  (xmference  on  Industrial  Dis- 
eases, 1910.* 
No.  11:  (Legislative  Review  No.  6)  Review  of  Labor  Legislation  of  1910. 
No.  13 :  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  Vol.  I,  No.  i.)    Proceedings 

of  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  191a 
No.  13:  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  I,  No.  3.)    Comfort, 

Health  and  Safety  in  Factories. 
No.  14:  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  I,  No.  3.)     Review  of 

Labor  Legislation  of  1911* 
No.  15:  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  I,  No.  4.)     Prevention 

and  Reporting  of  Industrial  Injuries. 
No.  16:  (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  II,  No.  i.)    Proceedings 

of  the  Fifth  Annual  Meeting,  191 1.* 
No.  17:    (American  Labor  Legislation  Review  VoL  II,  No.  2.)  Proceedings 

of  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Industrial  Diseases,  1913. 
No.  18:    (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  II,  No.  3*)    Review  of 

Labor  Legislation  of  1912. 
No.  19:    (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  II,  No.  4.)    Immediate 

L^slative  Program. 
One  Day  of  Rett  in  Seren,  Prevention  of  Lead  Poiioninf,  Reporting  of  Acddeoti 
and   Diieaset,   Workmen's  Compeniation,   Investigation  of  Industrial   Hygiene^ 
Protection  for  Working  Women,  Enforcement  of  Labor  Laws. 

No.  20:     (American  Labor  Legislation  Review,  VoL  III,  No.  i.)     Proceed- 
ings of  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  1912. 
The  Minimum  Wage: 

The  Theory  of  the  Minimum  Wage,  Henry  R.  Seager. 
Factory  Inspection  and  Labor  Law  Enforcement: 
How  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  Works,  John  R.  Commons. 
A  Laborer's  View  of  Factory  Inspection,  Henry  Sterling. 
An  Employer's  View  of  Factory  Inspection,   Charles  Sumner  Bird. 
The  Efficiency  of  Present  Factory  Inspection  Machinery  in  the  United  States, 
Edward  F.  Brown. 
*  PubUcatioa  out  of  print. 
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